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RULES. 


1.  The  Association  shall  be  styled  the  Devonshire  Association 
for  the  advancement  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

2.  The  objects  of  the  Association  are — To  give  a  stronger 
impulse  and  a  more  systematic  direction  to  scientitic  enquiry  in 
Devonshire ;  and  to  promote  the  intercourse  of  those  who  cultivate 
Science,  Literature,  or  Art,  in  different  parts  of  the  county. 

3.  The  Association  shall  consist  of  Members,  Honorary  Members, 
and  Corresponding  Members. 

4.  Every  candidate  for  membership,  on  being  nominated  by  a 
member  to  whom  he  is  personally  known,  shall  bo  admitted  by 
the  General  Secretary,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  General 
Meeting  of  the  Members. 

5.  Persons  of  eminence  in  Literature,  Science,  or  Art,  connected 
with  the  West  of  England,  but  not  resident  in  Devonshire, 
may,,  at  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Members,  be  elected  Honorary 
Members  of  the  Association;  and  persons  not  resident  in  the 
county,  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  Association,  may  be  elected 
Corresponding  Members. 

6.  Every  Member  shall  pay  an  Annual  Contribution  of  Haif- 
a-guinea, or  a  Life  Composition  of  Five  Guineas. 

7.  Ladies  only  shall  be  admitted  as  Associates  to  an  Annual 
Meeting,  and  shall  pay  the  sum  of  Five  Shillings  each. 

8.  Every  Member  shall  be  entitled  gratuitously  to  a  lady's  ticket. 

9.  The  Association  shall  meet  annually,  at  such  a  time  in  July 
and  at  such  place  as  shall  be  decided  on  at  the  previous  Annual 
Meeting. 

10.  A  President,  two  or  more  Vice-Presidents,  a  General 
Treasurer,  and  one  or  more  General  Secretaries,  shdl  be  elected 
at  each  Annual  Meeting. 

11.  The  President  shall  not  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

12.  Each  Annual  Meeting  shall  appoint  a  local  Treasurer  and 
Secretary,  who,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number  any  Members 
of  the  Association,  shall  be  a  local  Committee  to  assist  in  making 
such  local  arrangements  as  may  be  desirable. 


RULES.  17 

13.  In  the  intervals  of  the  Annual  Meetings,  the  aifairs  of  the 
Association  shall  be  managed  by  a  Council,  whiclf  shall  consist 
exclusively  of  the  following  Members  of  the  Association,  exceptirg 
Honorary  Members,  and  Corresponding  Members  : 

(a)  Those  who  fill,  or  have  filled,  or  are  elected  to  fill,  the  offices 
of  President,  General  and  Local  Treasurers,  General  and  Local  Secre- 
taries, and  Secretaries  of  Committees  appointed  by  the  Council 

(b)  Authors  of  papers  which  have  been  printed  in  extenso  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Association. 

14.  The  Council  shall  hold  a  Meeting  at  Exeter  in  the  month 
of  January  or  February  in  each  year,  on  such  day  as  the  General 
Secretary  shall  appoint,  for  the  due  management  of  the  afiairs  of 
the  Association,  and  the  performing  the  duties  of  their  office. 

15.  The  General  Secretary,  or  any  four  members  of  the  Council, 
may  call  extraordinary  meetings  of  their  body,  to  be  held  at 
Exeter,  for  any  purpose  requiring  their  present  determination,  by 
notice  under  his  or  their  hand  or  hands,  addressed  to  every  other 
member  of  the  Council,  at  least  ten  clear  days  previously,  specifying 
the  purpose  for  which  such  extraordinary  meeting  is  convened. 
N"o  matter  not  so  specified,  and  not  incident  thereto,  shall  be 
determined  at  any  extraordinary  meeting. 

16.  The  General  Treasurer  and  Secretary  shall  enter  on  their 
respective  offices  at  the  meeting  at  which  they  are  elected;  but 
the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Local  Officers,  not  until  the 
Annual  Meeting  next  following. 

17.  With  the  exception  of  the  Ex-Presidents  only,  every 
Councillor  who  has  not  attended  any  Meeting,  or  adjourned 
Meeting,  of  the  Council  during  the  period  between  the  close 
of  any  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Members  and  the  close 
of  the  next  but  two  such  Annual  General  Meetings,  shall  have 
forfeited  his  place  as  a  Councillor,  but  it  shall  be  competent  for 
him  to  recover  it  by  a  fresh  qualification. 

18.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  fill  any  Official  vacancy 
which  may  occur  in  the  intervals  of  the  Annual  Meetings. 

19.  The  Annual  Contributions  shall  be  payable  in  advance,  and 
shall  be  due  in  each  year  on  the  day  of  the  Annual  Meeting. 

20.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  sums  of  money  due  to  the 
Association ;  he  shall  pay  all  accounts  due  by  the  Association  after 
they  shall  have  been  examined  and  approved ;  and  he  shall  report 
to  each  meeting  of  the  Council  the  balance  he  has  in  hand,  and 
the  names  of  such  members  as  shall  be  in  arrear,  with  the  sums 
due  respectively  by  each. 

21.  Whenever  a  Member  shall  have  been  three  months  in  arrear 
in  the  payment  of  his  Annual  Contributions,  the  Treasurer  shall 
apply  to  him  for  the  same, 
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22.  WheneYer,  at  an  Annual  Meeting,  a  Member  shall  be  two 
years  in  arrear  in  the  payment  of  his  Annual  Contributions,  the 
Council  may,  at  its  discretion,  erase  his  name  from  the  list  of 
members. 

23.  The  General  Secretary  shall,  at  least  one  mouth  before  each 
Annual  Meeting,  inform  each  member  by  circular  of  the  place  and 
date  of  the  Meeting. 

24.  Members  who  do  not,  on  or  before  the  day  of  the  Annual 
Meeting,  give  notice,  in  writing  or  personally,  to  the  General 
Secretary  of  their  intention  to  withdraw  from  the  Association, 
shall  be  regarded  as  members  for  the  ensuing  year. 

25.  The  Association  shall,  within  three  months  after  each  Annual 
Meeting,  publish  its  Transactions,  including  the  Kules,  a  Financial 
Statement,  a  List  of  the  Members,  the  Report  of  the  Council,  the 
President's  Address,  and  such  Papers,  in  abstract  or  in  extenso, 
read  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  as  shall  be  decided  by  the  Council 

26.  The  Association  shall  have  the  right  at  its  discretion  of 
printing  in  extenso  in  its  Transactions  all  papers  read  at  the  Annual 
Meeting.  The  Copyright  of  a  paper  read  before  any  meeting  of 
the  Association,  and  the  illustrations  of  the  same  which  have  been 
provided  at  his  expense,  shall  remain  the  property  of  the  Author ; 
but  he  shall  not  be  at  liberty  to  print  it,  or  allow  it  to  be  printed 
elsewhere,  either  in  extenso  or  in  abstract  amounting  to  as  much  as 
one-half  of  the  length  of  the  paper,  before  the  first  of  November 
next  after  the  paper  is  read. 

27.  The  Authors  of  papers  printed  in  the  Transactions  shall, 
within  seven  days  after  the  Transactions  are  published,  receive 
twenty-five  private  copies  free  of  expense,  and  shall  be  allowed  to 
have  any  ftirther  number  printed  at  their  own  expense.  All 
arrangements  as  to  such  extra  copies  to  be  made  by  the  Authors 
with  the  Printers  to  the  Association, 

28.  K  proofs  of  papers  to  be  published  in  the  Transactions  be  sent 
to  Authors  for  correction,  and  are  retained  by  them  beyond  four  days 
for  each  sheet  of  proof,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  day  marked  thereon 
by  the  printers,  but  not  including  the  time  needful  for  transmission 
by  post,  such  proofs  shall  be  assumed  to  require  no  further  correction. 

29.  Should  the  Author's  corrections  of  the  press  in  any  paper 
published  in  the  Transactions  amount  to  a  greater  sum  than  in  the 
proportion  of  twenty  shillings  per  sheet,  such  excess  shall  be  borne 
by  the  Author  himself,  and  not  by  the  Association. 

30.  Every  Member  shall,  within  three  months  after  each  Annual 
Meeting,  receive  gratuitously  a  copy  of  the  Transactions. 

31.  The  Accounts  of  the  Association  shall  be  audited  annually, 
by  Auditors  appointed  at  each  Annual  Meeting,  but  who  shall  not 
be  ex  officio  Members  of  the  Council 
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1.  In  the  interests  of  the  Association  it  is  desirable  that  the 
President's  Address  in  each  year  be  printed  previous  to  its 
delivery, 

2.  In  the  event  of  there  being  at  an  Annual  Meeting  more 
Papers  than  can  be  disposed  of  in  one  day,  the  reading  of  the 
residue  shall  be  continued  the  day  following. 

3.  The  pagination  of  the  Transactions  shall  be  in  Arabic 
numerals  exclusively,  and  carried  on  consecutively,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  each  volume;  and  the  Transactions  of 
each  year  shall  form  a  distinct  and  separate  volume. 

4.  The  General  Secretary  shall  bring  to  each  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Members  a  report  of  the  number  of  copies  in  stock  of  each 
'  Part '  of  the  Transactions,  with  the  price  per  copy  of  each  *  Part ' 
specified;  and  such  report  shall  be  printed  in  the  Transactions 
next  after  the  Treasurer's  financial  statement. 

5.  The  General  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  bring  to  each 
Annual  Meeting  brief  Obituary  Notices  of  Members  deceased 
during  the  previous  year,  and  such  notices  shall  be  printed  in  the 
Transactions. 

6.  An  amount  not  less  than  80  per  cent  of  all  Compositions 
received  from  existing  Life-Members  of  the  Association  shall 'be 
applied  in  the  purchase  of  National  Stock,  or  such  other  security 
as  the  Council  may  deem  equally  satisfactory,  in  the  names  of 
three  Trustees,  to  be  elected  by  the  Council 

7.  At  each  of  its  Ordinary  Meetings  the  Council  shaU  deposit  at 
interest,  in  such  bank  as  they  shall  decide  on,  and  in  the  names  of 
the  General  Treasurer  and  General  Secretary  of  the  Association,  all 
uninvested  Compositions  received  from  existing  Life-Members,  all 
uninvested  prepaid  Annual  Subscriptions,  and  any  part,  or  the 
whole,  of  the  balance  derived  from  other  sources  which  may  be  in 
the  Treasurer's  hands  after  providing  for  all  accounts  passed  for 
payment  at  the  said  Meeting. 

8.  The  General  Secretary,  on  learning  at  any  time  between  the 
Meetings  of  the  Council  that  the  General  Treasurer  has  a  balance 
in  hand  of  not  less  than  Forty  Pounds  after  paying  all  Accounts 
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which  the  Council  have  ordered  to  be  paid,  shall  direct  that  so 
much  of  the  said  balance  as  will  leave  Twenty  Pounds  in  the 
Treasurer's  hand  be  deposited  at  Interest  at  the  Torquay  Bank. 

9.  The  General  Secretary  shall  be  authorized  to  spend  any  sum 
not  exceeding  Ten  Pounds  per  annum  in  employing  a  clerk  for 
such  work  as  he  finds  necessary. 

10.  The  General  Secretary  shall,  within  one  month  of  the  close 
of  each  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association,  send  to  each  Member 
newly  elected  at  the  said  Meeting  a  copy  of  the  following  letter : — 

Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advaiicement  of  Science^  Literature^ 

and  Art, 

Sir, — I  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  you  that  on  the  of  July, 

,  you  were  elected  a  Member  of  the  Association  on  the  nomination 
of 

The  copy  of  the  Transactions  for  the  current  year,  which  will  be  forwarded 
to  you  in  due  course,  will  contain  the  Laws  of  the  Association.  Meanwhile 
I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  statements : — 

(1)  Every  Member  pays  an  Annual  Contribution  of  Half  a  Guinea,  or  a 
Life  Composition  of  Five  Guineas. 

(2)  The  Annual  Contributions  are  payable  in  advance,  and  are  due  in  each 
year  on  the  day  of  the  Annual  Meeting. 

(3)  Members  who  do  not,  on  or  before  the  day  of  the  Annual  Meeting, 
give  notice  in  writing  or  personally  to  the  General  Secretary  of  their  inten^^ 
tion  to  withdraw  irom  the  Association  are  regarded  as  Members  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

The  Treasurer's  Address  is  Edward  Vivian,  Esq.,  Woodfield,  Torquay. 
— I  remain.  Sir,  your  faithful  Servant, 

Hon.  Sec, 

11.  The  reading  of  any  Report  or  Paper  shall  not  exceed  twenty 
minutes,  or  such  part  of  twenty  minutes  as  shall  be  decided  by  the 
Council  as  soon  as  the  Programme  of  Eeports  and  Papers  shall 
have  been  settled,  and  in  any  discussion  which  may  arise  no  speaker 
shall  be  allowed  to  speak  more  than  ten  minutes. 

12.  Papers  to  be  read  to  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Association 
must  strictly  relate  to  Devonshire,  and,  as  well  as  all  Eeports 
intended  to  be  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Association,  and 
prepared  by  Committees  appointed  by  the  Council,  must,  together 
with  all  drawings  intended  to  be  used  in  illustrating  them  in  the 
said  Transactions,  reach  the  General  Secretary's  residence  not  later 
than  the  24th  day  of  June  in  each  year.  The  General  Secretary 
shall,  not  later  than  the  7th  of  the  following  July,  return  to  the 
authors  all  such  Papers  or  drawings  as  he  may  decide  to  be  unsuit- 
able to  be  printed  or  to  serve  as  illustrations  in  the  said  Transac- 
tions, and  shall  send  the  residue,  together  with  the  said  Reports  of 
Committees,  to  the  Association's  printers,  who  shall  return  the 
same  so  that  they  may  l«ach  the  General  Secretary's  residence  not 
later  than  on  the  14th  day  of  the  said  July,  together  with  a  state- 
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ment  of  the  number  of  pages  each  of  them  would  occupy  if  printed 
in  the  said  Transactions,  as  well  as  an  estimate  of  the  extra  cost  of 
the  printing  of  such  Tables,  of  any  kind,  as  may  form  part  of  any 
of  the  said  Papers  and  Eeports ;  and  the  General  Secretary  shall 
lay  the  whole,  as  well  as  an  estimate  of  the  probable  number  of 
Annual  Members  of  the  Association  for  the  year  commencing  on 
that  day,  before  the  first  Council  Meeting  on  the  first  day  of  the 
next  ensuing  Annual  Meeting,  when  the  Council  shall  select  not  a 
greater  number  of  the  Papers  thus  laid  before  them  than  will,  with 
the  other  documents  to  be  printed  in  the  said  Transactions,  make 
as  many  sheets  of  printed  matter  as  can  be  paid  for  with  the  sum 
of  60  per  cent,  of  the  subscriptions  for  the  year  of  the  said 
probable  number  of  Annual  Members,  and  any  part  or  the  whole 
of  such  balance,  not  derived  from  Compositions  of  existing  Life 
Members,  or  from  prepaid  Annual  Subscriptions,  as  may  be  lying 
at  interest,  as  well  as  that  which  may  be  in  the  Treasurer's  hands ; 
this  *  sum '  shall  be  exclusive  of  the  extra  cost  of  the  printing  of 
such  aforesaid  Tables,  which  have  been  approved  and  accepted  by 
the  Council,  provided  the  aggregate  of  the  said  extra  cost  do  not 
exceed  6  per  cent,  of  the  said  subscriptions ;  exclusive  also  of  the 
printers*  charge  for  corrections  of  the  press ;  and  also  exclusive  of 
the  cost  of  printing  an  Index,  a  list  of  Errata,  and  such  Eesolu- 
tions  passed  at  the  next  Winter  Meeting  of  the  Council,  as  may  be 
directed  to  be  so  printed  by  the  said  Winter  Meeting;  and  the 
number  of  Papers  selected  by  the  Council  shall  not  be  greater  than 
will,  with  the  Eeports  of  Committees,  make  a  Total  of  40  Reports 
and  Papers, 

12.  Papers  communicated  by  Members  for  Non-Members,  and 
accepted  by  the  Council,  shall  be  placed  in  the  Programme  below 
those  furnished  by  Members  themselves. 

14.  Papers  which  have  been  accepted  by  the  Council  cannot  be 
withdrawn  without  the  consent  of  the  Council 

15.  The  Council  will  do  their  best  so  to  arrange  Papers  for 
reading  as  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  authors ;  but  the  place  of 
a  Paper  cannot  be  altered  after  the  Programme  has  been  settled  by 
the  Council 

16.  Papers  which  have  already  been  printed  in  extenso  cannot  be 
accepted  unless  they  form  part  of  the  literature  of  a  question  or 
which  the  Council  has  requested  a  Member  or  Committee  to 
prepare  a  report. 

17.  Every  meeting  of  the  Council  shall  be  convened  by  Circular, 
sent  by  the  General  Secretary  to  each  Member  of  the  Council  not 
less  than  ten  days  before  the  Meeting  is  held. 

18.  All  Papers  read  to  the  Association  which  the  Council  shall 
decide  to  print  m  extenso  in  the  Transacjiions,  shall  be  sent  to  the 
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printers,  together  with  aU  drawings  required  in  iUustrating  them, 
on  the  day  next  following  the  close  of  the  Annual  Meeting  at  which 
they  were  read. 

19.  All  Papers  read  to  the  Association  which  the  Council  shall 
decide  not  to  print  in  extenso  in  the  Transactions,  shall  be  returned 
to  the  authors  not  later  than  the  day 'next  following  the  close  of 
the  Annual  Meeting  at  which  they  were  read;  and  abstracts  of  such 
Papers  to  be  printed  in  the  Transactions  shall  not  exceed  one- 
fourth  of  the  length  of  the  Paper  itself,  and  must  be  sent  to  the 
General  Secretary  on  or  before  the  seventh  day  after  the  close  of 
the  Annual  Meeting. 

20.  The  Author  of  every  Paper  which  the  Council  at  any  Annual 
Meeting  shall  decide  to  print  in  the  Transactions  shall  be  expected 
to  pay  for  all  such  illustrations  as  in  his  judgment  the  said  Paper 
may  require. 

21.  The  printers  shall  do  their  utmost  to  print  the  Papers  in  the 
Transactions  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  read,  and  shall  return 
every  Manuscript  to  the  author  as  soon  as  it  is  in  type,  but  not 
before.  They  ahall  be  returned  intact,  provided  they  are  written 
on  loose  sheets  and  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

22.  Excepting  mere  verbal  alterations,  no  Paper  which  has  been 
read  to  the  Association  shall  be  added  to  without  the  written 
approval  and  consent  of  the  General  Secretary ;  and  no  additions 
shall  be  made  except  in  the  form  of  notes  or  postscripts,  or  both. 

23.  In  the  intervals  of  the  Annual  Meetings,  all  Meetings  of 
the  Council  shall  be  held  at  Exeter,  unless  some  other  place  shall 
have  been  decided  on  at  the  previous  Council  Meeting. 

24.  When  the  number  of  copies  on  hand  of  any  *  Part '  of  the 
Transactions  is  reduced  to  twenty,  the  price  per  copy  shall  be 
increased  25  per  cent. ;  and  when  the  number  has  been  reduced  to 
ten  copies,  the  price  shall  be  increased  50  per  cent,  on  the  origiual 
price. 

25.  The  Association's  Printers,  but  no  other  person,  may  reprint 
any  Committee's  Eeport  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Associa- 
tion, for  any  person,  whether  a  Member  of  the  said  Committee,  or 
of  the  Association,  or  neither,  on  receiving,  in  each  case,  a  written 
permission  to  do  so  from  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Association, 
but  not  otherwise;  that  the  said  printer  shall  pay  to  the  said 
Secretary,  for  the  Association,  sixpence  for  every  fifty  Copies  of 
each  half  sheet  of  eight  pages  of  which  the  said  Eeport  consists ; 
that  any  number  of  copies  less  than  fifty,  or  between  two  exact 
multiples  of  fifty,  shall  be  regarded  as  fifty ;  and  any  number  of 
pages  less  than  eight,  or  between  two  exact  multiples  of  eight, 
fihall  be  regarded  as  eight ;  that  each  copy  of  such  Eeprints  shall 
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have  on  its  j&rst  page  the  words  "  Reprinted  from  the  Transactions 
of  the  Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 

Literature,  and  Art  for with  the  consent  of  the  Council  of 

the  Association,"  followed  by  the  date  of  the  year  in  which  the 
said  Report  was  printed  in  the  said  Transactions,  but  that,  with  the 
exception  of  printer's  errors  and  changes  in  the  pagination  which 
may  be  necessary  or  desirable,  the  said  Reprint  shsdl  be  in  every 
other  respect  an  exact  copy  of  the  said  Report  as  printed  in  the 
said  Transactions  without  addition,  or  abridgment,  or  modification 
of  any  kind. 

26.  The  General  Secretary  shall,  within  one  month  after  each 
Annual  General  Meeting,  inform  the  Hon.  Local  Treasurer  and  the 
Hon.  Local  Secretary,  elected  at  the  said  Meeting,  that,  in  making 
or  sanctioning  arrangements  for  the  next  Annual  General  Meeting, 
it  is  eminently  desirable  that  they  avoid  and  discourage  everything 
calculated  to  diminish  the  attendance  at  the  General  and  Council 
Meetings,  or  to  disturb  the  said  Meetings  in  any  way. 

• 

27.  The  Bye-Laws  and  Standing  Orders  shall  be  printed  after 
the  "  Rules  "  in  the  Transactions. 

28.  All  resolutions  appointing  Committees  for  special  service  for 
the  Association  shall  be  printed  in  the  Transactions  next  before 
the  President's  Address. 

29.  Members  and  Ladies  holding  Ladies*  Tickets  intending  to 
dine  at  the  Association  Dinner  shall  be  requested  to  send  their 
names  to  the  Hon.  Local  Secretary  on  forms  which  shall  be  pro- 
vided ;  no  other  person  shall  be  admitted  to  the  dinner,  and  no 
names  shall  be  received  after  the  Monday  next  before  the  dinner. 

30.  Members  admitted  by  the  General  Secretary  during  the 
interval  between  two  Annual  General  Meetings,  and  who  decide 
when  admitted  to  compound  for  the  Annual  Contributions,  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  the  publications  of  the  Association  during 
the  Association's  year  then  current,  provided  their  compositions  are 
paid  not  later  than  the  last  day  of  January,  but  shall  not  be  thus 
entitled  if  their  compositions  are  paid  between  that  date  and  the 
next  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Association. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

As  presented  to  the  General  Meeting,  St.  Marychurch,  July  S7th,  1886. 


In  presenting  their  Annual  Eeport,  the  Council  desire  to 
express  their  hearty  congratulations  that  the  Association, 
after  completing  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  its  existence, 
has  lost  none  of  its  vitality,  and  continues  to  maintain  its 
prosperous  condition  both  as  regards  the  number  of  members, 
the  state  of  its  finances,  and  the  number  and  excellence  of 
the  Eeports  and  Papers  read  at  the  Annual  Meetings. 

The  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Seaton, 
beginning  on  Tuesday,  July  21st,  1885,  and  continuing  on  that 
and  the  two  following  days.  The  Council  met  at  2  p.m.  in  the 
Town  Hall ;  at  4  p.m.  the  General  Meeting  was  held.  Before 
the  routine  business  commenced  the  members  were  formally 
welcomed  to  Seaton  on  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  by  G.  Evans, 
Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Seaton  Local  Board  of  Health,  sup- 
ported by  a  number  of  his  colleagues.  In  the  absence  of 
the  President,  the  Eev.  S.  G.  Harris,  who  occupied  the  chair, 
suitably  acknowledged  the  cordial  reception. 

In  the  evening,  at  8  p.m.,  the  President,  Dr.  Weymouth, 
delivered  his  Presidential  Address  in  the  Town  Hall. 

On  Wednesday,  at  11  a.m.,  the  reading  and  discussion  of 
the  following  programme  of  Eeports  and  Papers  was  com- 
menced in  the  Church  Schoolroom : 

'"'""tifl^Colt  ''""".'""**:  °°  '"'*":  }  ^-  ^rooUr^  ^'  --••  --«• 

Eighth  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Devon-  \  rt    n 
shire  Folk-Lore  .        .        .        .  f  ^'  ■^^^• 

Seventh  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Barrows    E.  N.  Worth,  v.G.8. 

Sixth  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Works  )  r»    n..*«««^  «  «  . 
of  Art  in  Devonshire  .        .        .  P*  ^2/^^^'  ^'S.  A. 

Fourth  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  \  p   v  s  Amerv 
Meteorology  of  Devon — 2nd  series      .  j     *     *     '  ^' 

Seaton  before  the  Conquest       ,        .        ,     J,  B^  Davidson,  M.A.,  f.s.a. 


fv  ^  s  {  ^l^'  Somervail. 
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Prince's  Worthies  of  Devon  and  the  Die- )  ^^   zt^^^n..  ™  „  „    ™  ^  „ 
tionaiy  of  National  Biography   .        .  \  ^'  ^''^^elly,  f.r.s.,  f.g.s. 

The  Siege  Accounts  of  Plymouth      ,        ,    R.  N.  Worthy  f.g.s. 
Geological  Notes  upon  the  Honiton  District    Bev.  W,  Dowries,  B.A.,  F.a.s. 
Devonshire    Men    at    the    Inner   Temple  \  ^  ^  nrnir^Jr^i  m  a 

Honeyditches P.  0,  Hutchinson, 

Earthquakes  in  Devonshire — Supplement .     H.  ParJUL 

On  the  probable  Volcanic  origin  of  the  ) 
Breccias  at  the  base  of  the  Trias 
South    Devon,    and    the    Conditions 
prevailing  during  their  accumulation  .  ) 

Sequel  to  a  Contribution  to  the  Compara-  1 

tive  Meteorology  of  Torquay,  Teign-  >  JV.  C.  Lake,  m.d. 
mouth,  and  Sidmouth        .        .         .  ) 

Notes  on  the  Submarine  Geology  of  the ) 

English    Channel    off   the    Coast    of  > -4.  i2.  ^wn^,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  f.l.s. 
South  Devon— Part  IV.      .        .        .  ) 

Eariy  Nonconformity  in  the  neighbourhood  )  ^   jfrindeatL 
01  beaton  .         .         .         .         .1 

Notes  on  the  DevonsMre  Colic  and  its  |  p  wUkocks,  m.d. 
connection  with  Cider        .        .        .  j  ' 

Migration  of  Insects  .        ,        .        ,     W,  R,  Hall  Jordan, 

On  the  Substitution  of  Fire-arms  for  the\ 
Long  Bow,  and  contributions  to  the  i 

National  Armament  at  Chagford  in  >  G,  W,  Onnerod,  M.A.,  f.g.s. 
the  County  of  Devon,  during  the  16th  \ 
Century ] 

Notes  on  the  Ancient  Recorded  Topography  \  p   »r   rar    n, 

of  Devon j  ^.  iv.  lyortfi,  f.g.s. 

The  Moss  Flora  and  Hepatics  of  Devon     .     E*  Parfitt, 

Notes  on  Notices  of  the  Geology  and  Palae- )  ^  p&Miellv  f  r  s    f  g  s 
ontology  of  Devonshire— Part  XII.    .  ]  ^-  -^«^^"y>  ^-^-S.,  f.g.s. 

Changes  in  Travelling  on  the  road  between  \ 
Rev.  W.  Harpley)      .        .         .        .  ) 

In  the  evening  the  Annual  Dinner  was  held  in  the  Town 
Hall.  The  President  occupied  the  chair.  The  proceedings 
were  of  the  usual  informal  character,  and  a  very  pleasant 
evening  was  spent. 

On '  Thursday,  at  10  a.m.,  the  reading  and  discussion  of 
papers  was  resumed  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  continued  till 
3  p.m.,  when  the  concluding  General  Meeting  was  held,  at 
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which  formal  votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  the  Local  Com- 
mittee and  Local  Officers  for  the  accommodation  provided, 
and  general  arrangements  made  for  the  convenience  of  the 
members  who  had  attended  the  Meeting.  A  Council  Meeting 
was  then  held,  and  at  its  close  an  excursion  to  Colyton 
was  arranged,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  W.  H.  H.  Sogers, 
of  that  place,  an  old  member  of  the  Association,  who 
kindly  undertook  to  show  and  explain  all  the  objects  of 
interest  in  the  old  church  and  vicarage,  the  great  house  of 
the  Yonges,  and  Colcombe  Castle,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Courtenay  family.  Mr.  Eogers,  whose  explanations  were  of 
a  lucid  description,  invited  the  excursionists  to  his  house, 
where  a  sumptuous  tea  was  provided.  All  expressed  the 
greatest  gratification  at  their  trip  and  their  indebtedness  to 
Mr.  Eogers. 

On  Friday  a  large  number  of  Members  and  Associates 
assembled  to  participate  in  excursions  to  the  seat  of  Sir 
W.  Pole,  Bart,  at  Shute,  and  to  Eousdon,  the  palatial  resi- 
dence of  Sir  Henry  Peek,  Bart.,  M.P.  At  10  a.m.  the  train 
conveyed  the  excursionists  from  Seaton  to  the  junction, 
which  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  ancestral  grounds  of  the 
first-mentioned  baronet.  At  the  junction  the  members  of 
the  Association  were  welcomed  by  Sir  William  Pole  and  his 
son,  Mr.  F.  Pole.  The  baronet  conducted  his  guests  over  the 
deer  park  belonging  to  the  estate.  This  park  is  known  as 
the  Eoyal  Park,  which  enjoins  that  the  owner  of  the  estate 
should  annually  send  a  few  head  of  deer  for  the  royal  table. 
A  peculiar  restriction  is,  that  no  trees  shall  be  cut  down  in 
this  park.  A  grand  old  gnarled  oak,  of  about  40  feet  in 
circumference,  which  tradition  associates  with  the  name  of 
King  John,  came  into  prominent  notice.  After  a  long  climb 
the  party  reached  the  summit  of  the  park.  Here  an  expan- 
sive view  was  obtained  of  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Axe. 
Wandering  back  towards  the  present  residence  an  old  oak 
came  under  observation,  in  the  hollow  of  which  a  young 
sycamore  tree,  which  had  been  recently  planted,  flourished. 
Articles  of  furniture  have  been  made  at  various  times  of 
limbs  of  this  tree,  which  has  been  shattered  by  storms.  The 
park  completed,  the  party  got  into  the  road,  and  passing 
through  Shute  village  came  upon  the  old  lodge  of  Shute 
House,  with  its  ponderous  oak  doors  and  interesting  carvings, 
which  can  boast  of  a  history  previous  to  Henry  VIL  Near 
this  place  is  Shute  Church,  which  contains  several  memorials 
of  the  Pole  family,  among  th^m  a  beautiful  monument  of  Sir 
William  Pole,  bearing  date  1714.    This  exhibition  of  the 
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skill  of  the  sculptor — Sir  Henry  Cheere — was  viewed  with 
great  pleasure.  Old  Shute  House,  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  Pole  family,  but  now  converted  into  a  farmhouse,  was 
inspected,  the  massive  chimney-piece  giving  a  vivid  idea  of 
how  cooking  operations  were  performed  a  few  centuries  ago. 
Upon  the  tower  are  grotesque  carvings.  Mr.  Rogers  having 
here  given  a  short  history  of  the  ancestors  of  Sir  W.  Pole,  the 
party  next  proceeded  to  the  present  residence,  Shute  House, 
where  they  were  most  hospitably  entertained  by  Sir  W.  Pole. 
After  an  excellent  repast  the  house  was  thrown  open,  and  the 
handsome  portraits  and  family  relics  with  which  the  place 
abounds  were  viewed  by  several  of  the  visitors. 

About  half-past  three  o'clock  the  majority  of  the  party 
took  train  for  Colyford,  and  on  arriving  at  this  station  found 
carriages  in  readiness  to  convey  them  to  the  mansion  of  Sir 
Henry  Peek.  In  the  absence  of  Sir  Henry,  his  son,  Mr. 
Cuthbert  E.  Peek,  courteously  performed  the  duties  of  host. 
The  architectural  works  of  art  at  Eousdon  are  of  the  most 
lavish  description.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  owner  the 
visitors  inspected  the  ornithological  collection,  which  for 
rarity  of  the  species  and  tasteful  arrangement  is  unrivalled 
in  this  county.  The  museum  was  also  opeo,  and  much 
interest  was  centred  in  the  curiosities  of  England  and  of 
foreign  countries  which  are  deposited  there.  Mr.  Peek  also 
kindly  admitted  those  of  the  party  who  wished  it  into  his 
observatory,  and  showed  his  splendid  collection  of  astro- 
nomical instruments.  Tea  was  provided  in  the  spacious  hall, 
after  partaking  of  which  the  party  returned  to  Seaton,  well 
pleased  and  satisfied  with  their  day's  outing. 

It  having  been  decided  that  the  next  Annual  Meeting 
should  be  held  at  St.  Marychurch,  the  following  were  elected 
officers  for  that  occasion: 

President :  Sir  J.  B.  Phear,  M.A.,  J.P.,  F.G.s.   Vice-Presidents : 
J.  S.  Amery,  Esq. ;  Very  Eev.  Canon  Brownlow,  m.a.  ;   T. 
Finch,  Esq.,  M.D.,  f.r.a.s.  ;  S.  Hanbury,  Esq.  (Chairman  of 
the  Local  Board  of  Health,  St,  Marychurch) ;  G.  E.  Hearder, 
Esq.;  Eev.  J.  Hewett,  m.a.;  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Mount  Temple 
W.  S.  Steele,  Esq.,  m.d.  ;  E.  F.  Weymouth,  Esq.,  M.A.,  d.lit. 
G.  H.  White,  Esq. ;  G.  Wollen,  Esq. ;  E.  K  Worth,  Esq.,  F.G.s. 
Eev.   A.   B.  Wrey,  m.a.  ;    Lieut.- Col.  C.  I.  Wright.     Hon. 
Treasurer :    E.   Vivian,    Esq.,    m.a.,    Torquay.      Hon.   Local 
Treasurer:  V.  Pitt-Nind,  Esq.,  Devon  and  Cornwall  Bank, 
St.  Marychurch.      Hon.  Secretary:   Eev.  W.  Harpley,  m.a., 
F.C.P.S.,  Clayhanger,  Tiverton.     Hon.  Local  Secretary :  T.  A. 
Blackler,  Esq.,  St.  Marychurch. 
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The  Council  have  published  the  President's  Address,  to- 
gether with  Obituary  Notices  of  members  deceased  during 
the  preceding  year,  and  the  Eeports  and  Papers  read  before 
the  Association ;  also  the  Treasurer  s  Report,  a  List  of 
Members,  and  the  Eules,  Standing  Orders,  and  Bye-Laws; 
they  have  since  added  an  Index,  kindly  prepared  by  Mr.  P. 
O.  Hutchinson,  and  a  Table  of  Corrections.  • 

A  copy  of  the  Transactions  and  Index  has  been  sent  to 
each  member,  and  to  the  following  Societies:  The  Koyal 
Society,  linnsean  Society,  Greological  Society,  Anthropological 
Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Boyal  Institution 
(Albemarle  Street),  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Devon  and 
Exeter  Institution  (Exeter),  Plymouth  Institution,  Torquay 
Natural  History  Society,  Barnstaple  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institution,  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall  (Truro),  the  Library 
of  the  British  Museum,  the  Bodleian  Library  (Oxford),  and 
the  University  Library  (Cambridge). 

With  the  volume  of  Transactions  was  also  published  and 
issued  to  members  Part  II.  of  Devonshire  Domesday  Book. 
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STATEMENT  OP  THE  PROPERTY  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION, 

July  mh,  1886. 


£ 

t. 

d. 

Funded  Property,  Consols 

• 

• 

•         • 

400 

0 

0 

•Balance  in 

Treasurer's  hand  (24th  July,  1886) 

•         t 

38 

13 

1 

Arrears  of  Annual  Contributions  (valued 

at) 

•         • 

8 

8 

0 

•'Transactions'*  in  Stock, 

1863  ... 

81  copies  at  2s.  Od.  . 

8 

2 

0 

ii 

1864  ... 

94 

3s.  Od.  . 

14 

2 

0 

»> 

1865  ... 

90 

2s.  6d.  . 

11 

5 

0 

>> 

1866  ... 

68 

3s.  Od.  . 

10 

4 

0 

>> 

1867  ... 

69 

6s.  Od.  . 

20 

14 

0 

>» 

1868  .. 

44* 

6s.  6d.  . 

14 

6 

0 

)) 

1870  .. 

21 

6s.  Od.  , 

6 

6 

0 

i> 

1871  .. 

.  20 

8s.  Od.  . 

8 

0 

0 

ty 

1873  .. 

28 

6s.  Od.  . 

8 

8 

0 

a 

1874  ... 

35 

8s.  6d.  . 

14  17 

6 

♦  » 

1875  .. 

.  14 

10s.  Od.  . 

7 

0 

0 

») 

1876  .. 

16 

15s.  Od.  . 

12 

0 

0 

»> 

1877  ... 

19 

9s.  6d.  . 

9 

0 

6 

a 

1878  .. 

.    7 

12s.  Od.  . 

4 

4 

0 

ti 

1879  .. 

24 

7s.  Od.  . 

8 

8 

0 

»> 

1880  .. 

.  24 

12s.  6d.  . 

15 

0 

0 

>) 

1881  .. 

.  31 

6s.  Od.  . 

9 

6 

0 

j» 

1882  .. 

.  52 

10s.  Od.  . 

26 

0 

0 

91 

1883  .. 

.  57 

8s.  Od.  . 

22 

16 

0 

>i 

1884  .. 

.  69 

12s.  Od.  . 

41 

8 

0 

1) 

1885  .. 

.  78 

8s.  Od.  . 

31 

4 

0 

Index  to  do. 

(extra  copies),  1884  .. 

.  50 

Os.  6d.  . 

1 

5 

0 

)) 

if 

1885  .. 

.  50 

Os.  6d.  . 

1 

5 

0 

"  Devonshire 

)  Domesday," 

Part   I., 

167 

2s.  Od.  . 

16 

14 

0 

*t 

{Signed] 

Part  II., 
)        W. 

181        „ 
HARPLEY 

4s.  Od.  . 
,  Hon.  Seer 

36 

4 

0 

£799  15 

"l 

etary. 

"  When  the  number  of  copies  on  hand  of  any  *  Part '  of  the  Transactions 
is  reduced  to  twenty,  the  price  per  copy  shall  be  increased  25  per  cent. ;  and 
when  the  number  has  been  reduced  to  ten  copies,  the  price  shall  be  increased 
60  per  cent,  on  the  original  price." — Standing  Orders  No.  24. 

The  "  Transactions  "  in  stock  are  insured  against  fire  in  the  sura  of  £200. 
The  vols,  published  in  1862,  1869,  and  1872  are  out  of  print. 

*  The  balance  in  Treasurer's  hand  (£88  138.  Id.)  is  indebted  to  Life  Compositions, 
£iO  58.+Frepaid  Annual  Contributions,  j518  18s. = total,  £59  3s. 
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SELECTED   MINUTES   OF   COUNCIL,  APPOINTING 

COMMITTEES. 

Passed  at  the  Meeting  at  St.  Marychurch, 

JULY,  1886. 


8.  That  Rev.  Professor  Chapman,  Rev.  W.  Harpley,  Sir  J.  B. 
Phear,  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe,  and  Rev.  T.  R.  R.  Stebbing  be  a 
Committee  for  the  purpose  of  considering  at  what  place  the  Asso- 
ciation shall  hold  its  Meeting  in  1888,  who  shall  be  invited  to  be 
the  Officers  during  the  year  beginning  with  that  Meeting,  and  who 
shall  be  invited  to  fill  any  official  vacancy  or  vacancies  which  may 
occur  before  the  Annual  Meeting  in  1887 ;  that  Mr.  Harpley  be 
the  Secretary;  and  that  they  be  requested  to  report  to  the  next 
Winter  Meeting  of  the  Council,  and,  if  necessary,  to  the  first 
Meeting  of  the  Council  to  be  held  in  July,  1887. 

9.  That  Mr.  F.  Brent,  Mr.  T.  R  A.  Briggs,  Mr.  George  Doe, 
Rev.  W.  Harpley,  Mr.  H.  S.  Gill,  Mr.  E.  Parfitt,  Mr.  J.  Brooking 
Rowe,  and  Mr.  R.  !N".  Worth  be  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  oi 
noting  the  discovery  or  occurrence  of  such  Facts  in  any  department 
of  scientific  inquiry,  and  connected  with  Devonshire,  as  it  may  be 
desirable  to  place  on  permanent  record,  but  which  may  not  be  of 
sufficient  importance  in  themselves  to  form  the  subjects  of  separate 
papers ;  and  that  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe  be  the  Secretary. 

10.  That  Mr.  P.  F.  S.  Amery,  Mr.  George  Doe,  Mr.  R.  Dymond, 
Rev.  W.  Harpley,  Mr.  P.  Q.  Karkeek,  and  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe 
be  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  notes  on  Devonshire 
Folk-Lore ;  and  that  Mr.  George  Doe  be  the  Secretary. 

11.  That  Mr.  R.  W.  Cotton,  Mr.  R.  Dymond,  Mr.  P.  Q.  Kar- 
keek, Sir  J.  H.  Kennaway,  Mr.  E.  Windeatt,  and  Mr.  R.  N. 
Worth  be  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  compiling  a  list  of 
deceased  Devonshire  Celebrities,  as  well  as  an  Index  of  the  entire 
Bibliography  having  reference  to  them;  and  that  Mr.  R  W. 
Cotton  be  the  Secretary. 
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12.  That  Dr.  Brushfield,  Mr.  A.  Champernowne,  Lord  Clifford, 
Mr.  K.  Dymond,  Mr.  A.  H.  A.  Hamilton,  Mr.  G.  Pycroft,  Mr.  J. 
Shelly,  and  Mr.  K.  K  Worth  be  a  Committee  to  prepare  a  Report 
on  the  Public  and  Private  Collections  of  Works  of  Art  in  Devon- 
shire ;  and  that  Mr.  J.  Shelly  be  tlie  Secretary. 

13.  That  Mr.  J.  S.  Amery,  Mr.  G.  Doe,  Mr.  R.  Dymond,  Mr. 
r.  T.  Elworthy,  Mr.  F.  H.  Firth,  Mr.  P.  0.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  P.  Q. 
Karkeek,  and  Dr.  W.  C.  Lake  be  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of 
noting  and  recording  the  existing  use  of  any  Verbal  Provincialisms 
in  Devonshire,  in  either  written  or  spoken  language ;  and  that  Mr. 
F.  T.  Elworthy  be  the  Secretary. 

14.  That  Mr.  J.  S.  Amery,  Mr.  G.  Doe,  Mr.  R.  Dymond,  Rev. 
W.  Harpley,  Mr.  P.  O.  Hutchinson,  Sir  John  B.  Phear,  Mr.  J. 
Brooking  Rowe,  and  Mr.  R  N.  Worth  be  a  Committee  for  editing 
and  annotating  such  parts  of  Domesday  Book  as  relate  to  Devon- 
shire j  and  that  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe  be  the  Secretary. 

15.  That  Mr.  P.  F.  S.  Amery,  Mr.  G.  Doe,  Mr.  P.  0.  Hutchinson, 
Mr.  E.  Parfitt,  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe,  and  Mr.  R  K  Worth  be  a 
Committee  to  collect  and  record  facts  relating  to  Barrows  in  Devon- 
shire, and  to  take  steps,  where  possible,  for  their  investigation; 
and  that  Mr.  R  N.  Worth  be  the  Secretary. 

16.  That  Mr.  J.  S.  Amery,  Mr.  G.  Doe,  Mr.  R.  Dymond,  Mr.  T. 
C.  Kellock,  Mr.  J.  B.  Paige-Browne,  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe,  and 
Mr.  E.  Windeatt  be  a  Committee  to  obtain  information  as  to 
peculiar  tenures  of  land,  and  as  to  customs  of  Manor  Courts,  in 
Devonshire  j  and  that  Mr.  E.  Windeatt  be  the  Secretary. 

17.  That  Dr.  C.  Aldridge,  Mr.  F.  H.  Firth,  Rev.  W.  Harpley, 
Mr.  E.  Parfitt,  Mr.  R  C.  Tucker,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Woollcombe  be  a 
Committee  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  arrangements  for  the 
Association  dinner  at  Plympton,  in  1887  j  and  that  Mr.  R.  C. 
Tucker  be  the  Secretary, 

18.  That  Mr.  James  Hamlyn,  Mr.  E.  E.  Clyde,  Mr.  E.  Parfitt, 
and  Mr.  P.  F.  S.  Amery  be  a  Committee  to  collect  and  tabulate 
trustworthy  and  comparable  observations  on  the  climate  of  Devon ; 
and  that  Mr.  P.  F.  S.  Amery  be  the  Secretary. 


PRESIDENTS  ADDRESS. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — Our  Association  has  lately  under- 
taken the  important  but  laborious  work  of  editing  and 
annotating  the  parts  of  Domesday  Book  which  relate  to 
Devonshire ;  and  the  interest  which,  I  venture  to  hope,  all  of 
us  here  take  in  this  very  considerable  task,  and  our  desire 
for  its  successful  prosecution,  must,  I  think — at  any  rate  for 
the  moment — be  deepened  by  the  reflection  that  this  meeting 
is  held,  if  not  actually  upon,  yet  at  most  only  a  few  days 
later  than,  the  800th  anniversary  of  the  date  (somewhere  in 
April,  1086)  when  William  the  Conqueror's  Commissioners 
completed  that  unrivalled  register  of  manorial  assessment, 
which  became  the  '  liber  jvdiciarms '  of  the  Exchequer  and 
the  '  Domesdei '  of  the  people. 

Will  it  then  be  presumptuous  on  my  part  if  on  this  occa- 
sion I  venture  to  hope  that  the  sentiment  thus  originated 
and  strengthened  may  serve  to  ensure  me  your  indulgence, 
while  I  make  an  attempt  in  this  presidential  address  to 
represent  to  you  in  some  degree  the  landholding  of  Norman 
and  earlier  times,  in  contrast  with. the  landownership  of 
modern  days,  and  to  point  out  the  nature  of  the  exigency 
which,  arising  therefrom,  gave  cause  for  the  Domesday 
Survey  ? 

It  would  be  a  congenial  and  fascinating  occupation  to 
carry  the  enquiry  further,  and  to  examine  the  course  by 
which  the  rights  and  accidents  of  primitive  tenure  grew  to  be 
the  exclusive  private  property  in  land  of  our  modern  experi- 
ence; but,  fortunately  for  my  audience,  the  limits  of  this 
address  are  such  as  to  wholly  prohibit  any  yielding  to  the 
temptation. 

The  retrospect  of  the  eight  centuries  is  doubtless  uo  light 
matter  to  approach ;  but,  happily,  the  way  in  which  we  may 
arrive  at  a  view  of  the  earlier  state  of  territorial  affairs  in 
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this  country  has  been  admirably  tracked  out  for  us  hy  Mr. 
Seebohm  in  his  delightful  book  upon  The  Unglish  Village 
Community, 

He  first  calls  our  attention  to  the  open-field  system  of 
agriculture,  many  examples  of  which  have  existed  down,  if 
not  actually  to  the  present  day,  at  least  to  quite  recent 
times. 

One  instance  of  this  is  represented  by  the  diagram  on  the 
wall,  which  is  a  copy  of  the  tithe  map  (dated  about  1816)  of 
the  Hitchin  township,  showing  the  whole  ground  as  divided 
up  into  little  narrow  strips,  and  presenting  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  spider's  web. 

These  strips  were  so  many  pieces  of  ploughed  land,  each 
separated  from  its  neighbour,  not  by  a  hedge,  but  by  a  narrow 
green  hoik  of  unploughed  turf  A  balk,  in  its  original 
meaning,  is  that  which  is  cut,  squared,  or  trimmed — so  we 
have  a  balk  of  timber — and  the  turf  balk  is  the  even  ridge 
left  by  the  cutting  of  the  furrow  on  either  side.  As  a  rule, 
the  strips  are  found  to  be  more  or  less  of  a  size — i,e,  approxi- 
mately equal  to  statute  acres — or  of  half  that  size — i,e,  half- 
acres — and  where  we  meet  with  larger  ones,  they  are  such  as 
to  give  rise  to  the  supposition  that  they  were  formed  by  the 
amalgamation  of  several  acre  strips. 

The  acre  strips  were,  in  fact,  roughly- cut  acre-pieces  of 
land  of  the  proper  shape  for  ploughing ;  in  other  words,  each 
was  a  parallelogram — one  furlong  (or  furrowlong)  of  forty 
rods  in  length  and  four  rods  in  breadth.  And  as  the  space  of 
a  furlong  (or  forty  rods)  in  length  by  one  rod  in  breadth — i.e. 
forty  square  rods — was  designated  a  rood,  each  strip  was 
practically  made  up  of  four  roods  lying  side  by  side. 

In  the  case  of  half-acres,  the  length  of  furrow  remained 
the  same  as  in  the  acre  strips ;  but  a  turf  balk  separated 
every  two  rods'  breadth  of  furrows  instead  of  every  four. 

It  may  be  remarked  by  the  way  that  the  'rod'  was  a 
unit-measure  of  length  equal  to  five  and  a-half  yards,  or 
sixteen  and  a-half  feet  of  modern  measure.  The  original 
meaning  of  the  word  rod  in  Anglo-Saxon  was  a  stick,  nearly 
synonymous  with  yard ;  and  in  Devonshire  a  rod  length  is 
still  a  land-yard.  It  was  translated  into  mediaeval  Latin  by 
the  word  pertica,  meaning  stick ;  and  hence  our  word  perch 
as  a  synonym  for  rod. 

The  '  furlong,'  or  furrowlong,  was  the  length  of  the  drive 
of  the  plough  without  turning,  which  (for  reasons  that  will 
presently  be  suggested)  was  normally  forty  rods;  it  was 
accordingly  translated  into  Latin  by  quarentena. 
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The  word  'rood*  seems  to  have  been  an  earlier  form  of 
rod.  It  survives  to  us  in  the  ecclesiastical  term  *  rood  '-loft. 
In  the  Anglo-Saxon  agricultural  terminology  it  designated  a 
rod's  breadth  of  ploughed  furrows. 

The  whole  arable  area  of  an  unenclosed  township,  such  as 
that  represented  in  this  tithe  map,  was  partitioned  by  turf 
balks,  as  above  described,  into  as  many  thousands  of  these 
strips  as  its  limits  would  contain.  And  these  were  generally 
grouped  according  to  the  *  go '  of  the  ground  in  sets  of  con- 
tiguous parallel  strips,  such  a  set  being  termed  a  '  shot,'  or 
more  often  a  furlong ;  the  use  of  this  measure  of  length, 
in  a  secondary  sense,  to  designate  an  area  arising  from  the 
fact  that  all  the  strips  in  the  set  were  governed,  so  to  speak, 
by,  or  rested  upon,  a  cpmmon  furrow,  the  length  of  which 
constituted  the  breadth  of  the  set. 

Where  we  have  the  means  of  observing  this  open-field 
system  continuing  in  practical  operation  down  to  recent  times, 
as  in  the  case  of  Hitchin,  we  find  that  the  strips,  or  plots,  of 
which  the  arable  area,  or  field,  is  composed,  are  owned  singly 
in  a  peculiar  fashion.  The  persons  to  whom,  as  a  whole,  the 
entire  collection  of  strips  which  constitute  the  field  belong 
do  not  respectively  have  their  strips  in  separate  groups  or  in 
proximity  to  each  other ;  but  each  man's  holding  is  made  up 
of  a  multitude  of  strips  scattered  all  over  the  open  field 
— one  in  this  furlong,  or  shot,  another  in  that,  throughout  the 
entire  field,  without  any  perceivable  trace  of  order. 

Even  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  a 
good  deal  of  land  was  held  in  this  state  of  dispersion ; "out 
Enclosure  Acts  in  large  number  were  about  that  time  pro- 
cured to  be  passed,  to  facilitate  the  process  of  consolidation 
of  the  holdings  by  purchase  and  exchange  among  the  owners, 
with  the  result  that  there  are  now  few,  if  any,  instances  of 
the  kind  left.  The  effect  of  the  process  was,  that  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  a  farm  or  estate  became  compacted  together, 
and  were  brought  within  a  'ring  fence'— a  phrase  which 
thus  came  into  use,  and  which  attained  considerable  curi'ency, 
some  fifty  years  or  so  ago. 

From  the  details  of  these  Enclosure  Acts,  and  from  pre- 
sentments to  be  found  in  modem  Court  EoUs  of  manors,  in 
which  the  open-field  system  subsisted  down  to  times  of 
recent  experience,  we  are  able  to  gather  pretty  accurately 
what  that  system  was  in  its  latest  phase.  Then,  carrying 
the  enquiry  back  by  the  aid  of  manorial  records,  royal 
charters,   and  other  such  documents,   we  can,  under  Mr, 
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Seebohm's  guidance,  pass,  step  by  step,  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown,  realizing  new  incidents  as  we  traverse  the 
centuries,  until  we  arrive  at  the  full  development  of  the 
system  in  its  corapletest  form  during  the  Anglo-Saxon  era. 

In  the  early  days  of  Saxon  England,  to  which  we  are  thus 
led  back,  and  long  afterwards,  population  was  nowhere  very 
dense.  The  country  was  parcelled  out  into  agricultural 
communities  or  villages  of  a  peculiar  type,  which  were  com- 
monly separated  from  one  another  by  considerable  spaces  of 
forest  and  moor,  wood  and  waste,  and  were  known  as  town- 
ships. Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  every  village 
with  a  certain  circuit  of  land  about  it  was  a  township.  The 
complete  area  of  the  township  comprehended  wood,  waste, 
meadow,  pasture,  and  that  which  was  of  cardinal  importance 
in  the  little  community — the  arable  or  tilling  land ;  and  the 
whole  of  this  arable  land  was  open  and  unenclosed.  As  a 
rule,  it  lay  immediately  around  the  village,  and  was  very 
commonly  divided  into  three  large,  and  approximately  equal, 
portions  termed  *  fields.'  Each  of  these  fields  again  was  sub- 
divided into  acre  and  half-acre  strips,  separated  from  each 
other  by  turf  balks,  and  grouped  irregularly  in  furlongs  or 
shots ;  i.e.  in  blocks  of  parallel  acres  or  half-acres,  as  above 
described,  according  to  the  opportunities  of  the  ground. 

One  practical  effect  of  this  mode  of  working  the  arable 
land  was  to  originate  local  names  and  designations,  which 
have  remained  to  the  present  day.  For  instance,  where  the 
ground  was  steep,  convenience  of  ploughing  led  to  the  acre 
or  Tialf-acre  strips  being  ranged  horizontally  upon  the  face  of 
the  hill ;  and  as  in  these  cases,  if  not  in  others,  the  plough 
seems  to  have  been  only  driven  one  way,  so  as  to  turn  the 
sod  outwards,  and  then  to  have  been  carried  back  for  the 
next  furrow,  the  strip,  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  soil  on 
the  outside,  at  the  expense  of  the  inner  furrow,  came  to  be  a 
terrace  or  contour  ledge,  which  bore  the  name  of  'lynch,' 
*  link ; '  and  where  this  feature  remains,  as  it  still  does,  not 
unfrequently  throughout  the  country,  it  is  known  commonly 
by  some  such  designation  as  the  *  links'  or  the  *  lynches.' 
Again,  when  the  land  of  a  village  capable  of  being  tilled 
came  to  be  filled  up  with  blocks  of  parallel  strips,  there 
would  occur  triangular  or  gusset-shaped  spaces  or  gores 
between  the  shots,  which  would  be  known  as  such-and-such 
a  *  gore ; '  or  if  it  became  worth  tilling  by  hand  or  plough,  it 
would  be  a  *  gored  acre.'  Similar  odd  pieces  of  land,  proba- 
bly at  first  not  worth  cultivating,  would  be  termed  *  no  man's 
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land;'  and  where  one  shot  abutted  on  another,  would  be 
such-and-such  'butts/ 

In  ploughing  the  strips,  too,  the  plough,  of  course,  had  to 
turn  at  the  end  of  the  furrow ;  and  when  there  was  a  common 
fieldway,  as  was  often  the  case,  running  between  the  shots 
along  the  furlong,  aside  and  across  the  ends  of  the  constituent 
acre-strips,  the  plough  in  ploughing  came  up  to  and  turned 
on  the  way.  When,  however,  this  was  not  the  case,  a  strip 
of  land  lying  along  the  length  of  the  shot  across  the  ends  of 
the  strips,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  shot  or  furlong,  was 
left  for  this  purpose,  and  constituted  the  *  headland.* 

Sometimes  when  the  acre-strips  of  one  furlong  abutted  at 
right  angles  on  those  of  its  neighbour,  the  first  acre-strip  of 
the  latter  did  duty  as  headland  to  the  former. 

And  in  any  case  it  was  the  right  of  holders  of  strips  in  the 
furlong  to  have  the  plough  for  their  ploughing  turn  upon  the 
headland ;  so  that  the  holder  of  the  headland  had  always  to 
wait  until  the  other  strips  were  ploughed  before  he  could 
have  the  plough  put  to  his  own. 

It  was  also  matter  of  concern,  for  reasons  which  will  pre- 
sently appear,  that  the  different  shots  or  furlongs  of  the 
common  fields  should  be  distinguished  by  specific  names; 
and  when  these  shots  or  furlongs  in  after-times,  as  often 
proved  the  case,  were  converted  into  so  many  enclosures, 
these  names  still  adhered  to  them. 

And  thus  out  of  the  peculiar  agricultural  economy  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  grew  the  prevalence  of  'links'  or 

*  lynches,'   '  gores,'   '  goredacres,'   *  nomansland,'   *  butts,'    and 

*  headlands '  throughout  the  country,  and  the  local  names  of 
many  of  our  modern  enclosed  fields. 

The  strips  into  which  the  arable  land,  or  open  fields,  of  the 
village  were  thus  partitioned  were  distributed  among,  and  in 
a  sense,  that  will  be  hereinafter  explained,  belonged  to,  dif- 
ferent holders,  dwellers  in  the  village.  When,  after  the 
advent  of  the  monastic  clergy  into  Saxon  England,  the  Latin 
language  became  substituted  for  the  vernacular  in  legal 
documents  and  official  business,  the  Latin  equivalent  for 
dwellers  or  inhabitants  was  manentes ;  and  the  whole  village 
group  was  mansio,  meaning  a  settlement.  From  this,  or 
rather  from  its  corrupt  synonym  manerium,  has  grown  our 
word  'manor;'  and  th6  mansion-house,  or  house  of  the 
manor,  or  simply  mansion  by  itself,  has  come  to  have  the 
signification  which  it  now  bears  in  common  parlance. 

The  distribution  of  the  strips  among  the  village  holders 
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was  such  that,  as  a  rule,  each  had  a  good  many  strips  scat- 
tered all  over  the  open  fields — no  two  in  juxtaposition ;  and 
whatever  was  the  number  of  the  strips  belonging  to  him  in 
one  field,  usually  he  had  the  like  number  beloDging  to  him  in 
each  of  the  other  fields,  if  there  were  two  of  them,  or  in  the 
other  field  if  there  was  only  one. 

As  a  rule  too  the  total  number  of  acre  or  half-acre  strips 
which  constituted  each  holder's  share  was  such  as  to  amount 
in  the  whole  to  a  certain  normal  quantity  or  measure  of  land. 
Some  holders,  however,  in  the  village  had  only  half,  and 
others  only  a  quarter,  of  this  quantity ;  while  less  frequently 
there  were  holders  whose  shares  exceeded  this  quantity  by 
multiples  or  aliquot  parts. 

This  normal  measure  of  land — that  is  to  say,  the  ordinary 
cultivator's  bundle  of  acre  or  half-acre  strips  in  the  open 
fields — was  in  Anglo-Saxon  termed  a  yard  of  land,  or  yard- 
land;  and  in  the  Latin  was  rendered  by  the  equivalent  a 
*  virgate.'  It  was  commonly  about  thirty  acres  in  aggregate 
extent,  consisting  of  ten  one-acre  strips,  or  perhaps  of  twenty 
half-acre  strips,  in  each  of  the  three  fields.  The  causes  which 
governed  its  magnitude,  and  which  led  to  the  shares  of  the 
cultivated  fields  being  held  only  in  multiples  and  aliquot 
parts  of  this  particular  quantity  of  land,  will  be  more  con- 
veniently indicated  later  on. 

With  his  share  of  the  arable  land — i.e.  his  virgate,  half- 
virgate,  or  quarter-virgate,  as  the  case  might  be — the  holder 
had  a  messuage  in  the  manorial  village,  also  a  share  in  the 
meadow  land,  and  a  right  of  common  over  the  pastures  of 
the  manor. 

The  greater  part  of  the  arable  fields  in  a  manor  was  taken 
up  in  furnishing  the  holdings  of  those  whose  bundles  of 
strips  respectively  amounted  to  a  virgate  or  a  half-virgate. 
The  holders  of  a  quarter-virgate  were  commonly  much  less 
numerous  than  those  of  a  virgate  or  of  a  half-virgate ;  but 
besides  these,  there  were  in  most  manors  some  quite  small 
holdings,  consisting  of  as  little  as  a  cottage  and  a  half-acre  or 
so  of  land,  or  even  of  a  cottage  only. 

All  these  holders  of  various  classes  were  the  actual  culti- 
vators of  the  land,  which  was  the  subject  of  their  holdings. 
They  did  the  work  of  agriculture  which  is  in  our  modern 
times  done  by  the  farmers  and  laboitrers  together ;  but  in  the 
matter  of  their  holdings  and  otherwise,  they  were  under  very 
stringent  conditions  of  subservience,  to  a  member  of  the 
manorial  community  who  has  yet  to  be  described. 
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This  was  the  'lord;'  for,  in  addition  to  the  culttvators, 
who  are  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  sketch,  there  was  in 
every  manor  a  lord — in  the  original  Anglo-Saxon  Hlaf(yrd; 
i,e,  loafward  or  loaf  keeper — who  also  had  his  share  of  the 
arable  land,  meadow,  and  pasture  of  the  manor,  sometimes  in 
the  form  of  scattered  strips,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cultivators, 
sometimes  in  an  entire  piece.  In  either  alternative  the  lord's 
share  was,  in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  his  'inland,'  as  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  arable  land  of  the  manor,  which  was 
*geneat-land,'  '  gesettes-land,'  or  *gafol-land;*  while  in  the 
Norman-French  of  a  later  day  the  lord's  share  was  termed 
his  'demesne,'  or  land  held  by  him  in  demesne;  and  the 
land  held  by  the  cultivators  was  land  held  in  villenage.  And 
these  two  classes  of  land  together  comprehended  the  whole 
cultivated  area  of  the  manor. 

The  substantial  meaning  of ,  these  terms  will  be  pointed 
out  on  a  later  page.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  moment  to  say 
that  the  messuages  and  cottages  of  the  cultivators  were 
collectively,  in  feudal  Latin,  the  vUla  (hence  the  English  vill 
and  village).  Villa  thus  became  a  synonym  for  the  manor. 
The  cultivators  of  the  higher  class — i.e.  those  holding  a 
virgate,  half-virgate,  or  even  quarter-virgate,  of  land — were 
designated  villani,  'villeins,'  men  of  the  village  or  manor. 
The  commoner  Anglo-Saxon  designation  of  this  class  of 
persons;  namely,  'geburs,'  had  much  the  same  force — 
'dwellers  together,'  closely  allied  to  our  'neighbour;'  and 
deprived  of  its  collective  syllable,  the  word  has  survived  to 
us  as  'boor,'  indicative  of  the  rude  countryman.  The 
smaller  men,  who  had  only  a  cottage,  or  a  cottage  with  an 
acre  or  half-acre  strip  attached,  were  not  properly  villeins — 
they  were  simply  hordarii  or  cottarii— hut  in  the  case  of  all 
alike,  the  subject  of  their  respective  holdings  was  held  of  the 
lord  in  villenage ;  i.e.  under  the  conditions  and  rules  estab- 
lished by  custom  for  the  vill,  or  which  were  known  as  the 
customs  of  the  vill. 

The  principal  features  of  these  customs  may  be  stated 
generally  as  follows : 

1.  The  holding  of  each  villein  on  death  descended  from 
father  to  son  by  a  certain  law  of  descent ;  i.e.  on  the  decease 
of  the  holder  it,  in  the  first  instance,  reverted  to  the  lord,  but 
he  was  obliged  by  custom  to  regrant  it  forthwith,  on  payment 
of  the  customary  fee,  to  the  heir  of  the  deceased,  who  was 
either  his  eldest  or  his  youngest  son,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  manor.     Only  in  the  event  of  there  being  no  heir  had 
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the  lord  any  discretion ;  and  then  the  custom  bound  him  to 
grant  it  out  again  in  villenage  tenure,  though  he  might  do  so 
in  such  parcels  as  he  chose.  Thus  the  land  held  in  villenage 
in  a  manor  remained  always  in  villenage. 

Indeed,  as  has  already  been  stated,  under  the  Anglo-Saxon 
terminology  the  land  held  in  villenage  was  specifically  known 
as  geneats\a.nd,  'geneat'  carrying  with  it  the  sense  of  com- 
panionship and  co-operation,  and  seeming  to  have  reference 
to  the  villein  considered  as  a  shareholder  of  the  land,  in  the 
same  way  that  *gebur'  represented  him  as  one  of  the  co- 
dwellers  of  the  village  group.  The  virgate,  or  bundle  of  acre 
strips,  of  the  normal  villein — in  Anglo-Saxon  a  yardland — 
was  also  in  the  same  language  designated  a  *bonde'  land;  i.e. 
the  portion  of  a  honde  man,  or  wedded  man,  or  head  of  a 
family ;  in  other  words,  a  householder's  portion  of  the  village 
arable  land.  It  is  perhaps  interesting  to  observe  that  from 
this  source  we  obtain  the  two  words  husband  and  hitshandman, 
bearing  very  different  meanings. 

2.  The  villein  could  not  leave  his  holding  without  his 
lord's  permission,  or  even  marry  his  daughter  without  the 
lord's  license. 

3.  And  he  was  under  the  obligation  to  perform,  in  respect 
of  his  holding,  the  services  for  his  lord  which  the  custom  of 
the  vill  prescribed,  and  which  in  their  commonest  forms  may 
be  summarized  as  of  the  following  three  kinds : 

(a)  Weekly  work,  at  ploughing,  reaping,  carrying,  &c.,  on 
the  lord's  demesne,  one  or  two,  or  even  three,  days,  as  the 
case  might  be,  in  every  week ;  or  in  some  manors  so  many 
days'  work  between  specified  dates. 

(13)  Precarice,  or  hoondays,  or  heneworks;  i,e,  special  or 
extra  services,  which  the  lord  had  a  right  to  require.  In 
some  cases  the  lord  provided  food  for  the  day,  and  sometimes 
not. 

(y)  Payments  in  kind,  or  in  money,  at  specified  times; 
such  as  Christmas,  Easter,  Martinmas,  and  Michaelmas  dues; 
Churchshot,  a  certain  ecclesiastical  due ;  and  contributions  to 
the  lord's  taxes. 

The  lord's  portion  of  the  manor,  on  the  other  hand — ix. 
the  portion  of  the  manor  which  was  not  held  in  villenage,  or 
otherwise  the  subject  of  custom — was  in  the  lord's  power  or 
*  dominion,'  or,  in  Norman  Latin,  was  held  by  him  in  demesne 
— was,  in  short,  his  demesne ;  and  in  the  earlier  Anglo-Saxon 
days  it  was,  as  above-mentioned,  called  his  inland,  or  rather 
the  thane's  inland. 
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It  was  usually  cultivated  for  the  lord  by  means  of  the  con- 
tributions of  labour  and  other  service  rendered  by  the  villeins 
in  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  their  respective  holdings, 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  an  ofi&cial  of  his  own, 
called  his  bailiff. 

The  lord  did  not  necessarily  reside  on  the  manor;  for 
he  was  commonly  lord  of  more  manors  than  one,  sometimes 
of  a  very  large  number  scattered  all  over  the  country,  and  he 
had  not  a  house  in  each.  In  the  manor  where  he  did  reside, 
or  had  a  house,  this  house  was  especially  the  mansio — the 
manor.  In  all  cases,  however,  there  were  of  course  farm 
premises  for  the  cultivation  of  the  demesne,  such  as  barns, 
threshing  places,  ox  stalls,  implement  sheds,  bailiffs 
dwelling,  &c. 

In  those  early  days,  with  population  sparse,  and  the 
village  groups  isolated  from  one  another,  the  state  of  the 
country  and  of  society  was  such  that  the  dwellings  of 
men  required  protection  from  outside  dangers.  The  village 
was  fenced  in,  the  precincts  of  the  lord's  mansion-house  were 
surrounded  by  a  wall  or  moat,  which  would  commonly 
include  the  demesne  farm  premises ;  and  if  there  was  no 
mansion,  these  last  were  within  a  fence  of  their  own.  This 
fenced  place  or  enclosure,  whether  it  contained  a  group  of 
houses,  as  the  village,  or  only  the  lord's  farm  buildings,  was 
in  Anglo-Saxon  a  'tun'  or  *tone,'  in  modem  English  a 
'town;'  and  it  is  for  this  cause  that  we  have  the  names 
of  so  many  places — markedly  so  in  this  county  of  Devon — 
ending  in  '  ton.'  Also  as  '  here,*  the  first  syllable  of  barley 
and  the  root  of  our  word  barn,  was  the  Anglo-Saxon  for 
corn,  the  fenced  premises  of  the  lord's  demesne  farm,  apart 
from  the  mansion,  became  the  'barton'  which  has  been 
preserved  to  us  so  commonly  in  Devonshire,  in  the  name 
of  the  principal  farm  of  the  parish. 

At  the  barton  the  lord  had  his  granary,  oxen,  ploughs,  and 
other  agricultural  implements,  and  also  some  labourers  or 
serfs  in  a  certain  condition  of  prsedial  slavery.  But  the 
villeins. of  the  manor,  as  they  came  in  to  discharge  their 
turns  of  service  on  the  lord's  demesne,  appear  also  often  to 
have  brought  with  them  ploughs  and  oxen ;  and  it  was  the 
business  of  the  bailiff  to  make  this  heterogeneous,  and  not 
always  willing,  material  do  the  work  of  the  farm  in  order  and 
with  efficiency. 

And  as  the  cultivation  of  the  demesne  land  was  in  this 
manner  co-operative,  so  also  was  the  cultivation  in  a  similar 
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fashion  co-operative  on  the  portion  of  the  manorial  fields 
which  belonged  to  the  villeins.  And  the  method  and  circum- 
stances of  this  co-operation  furnish  the  explanation,  which 
has  already  been  referred  to,  why  the  villein's  holding  comes 
to  be,  as  a  rule,  either  a  virgate  or  a  half  virgate  of  land. 

The  plough  of  early  time  in  England  was  probably  a  heavy 
implement,  requiring  originally  a  team  of  eight  oxen,  which 
were  yoked  four  abreast.  But  no  single  villein  possessed 
so  many  as  eight  oxen.  Indeed,  in  the  earlier  time  of  which 
we  have  record,  no  villein  appears  to  have  had  any  oxen 
of  his  own.  What  oxen  or  implements  he  had,  he  obtained 
with  the  grant  of  his  messuage  and  share  of  the  fields  from 
the  lord.  Each  plough  on  the  manorial  fields  therefore  could 
only  be  supplied  with  ox-power  by  combined  action;  and 
the  land  ploughed  by  it  naturally  fell  to  the  share  of  those 
villeins,  by  whose  contributions  the  team  was  made  up. 

As  the  arable  field  was  open  on  all  sides,  there  was  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  a  hedge  or  enclosure  to  limit  the  ploughing ; 
but  practically  the  drive  of  the  furrow  was  all  but  universally 
of  the  same  length — namely,  forty  rods  or  perches — defined 
possibly  by  considerations  as  to  the  endurance  of  the  team, 
and  to  the  fact,  if  it  were  so,  that  at  the  end  of  the  furrow 
the  plough  had  to  be  carried  back  to  begin  again.  The 
direction  of  the  furrow  depended  upon  the  lie  of  the  ground  ; 
and  the  extent  which  could,  as  a  rule,  be  ploughed  in  an 
ordinary  working  day  (which  for  the  cattle  ended  at  noon*), 
was  a  four  rod's  breadth  of  these  furrows— i.e.  just  a  modern 
statute  acre— in  the  whole,  and  the  portion  of  land  so 
ploughed  was  in  Anglo-Saxon  termed  an  mcer.  As  the  acre 
was  completed,  and  indeed  very  commonly  when  the  breadth 
of  two  rods,  or  half  an  acre,  was  reached,  a  balk  of  turf, 
of  two  or  three  furrows*  width,  was  left  unturned,  and  then 
another  acre  or  half- acre  was  ploughed  parallel  to  the  first, 
and  so  on,  as  long  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  would  admit. 

On  one  shot  or  block  of  ground  being  in  this  way 
exhausted,  another  was  dealt  with  in  like  manner,  the 
direction  of  the  furrow  being  altered,  so  as  to  meet  the 
exigency  of  the  level,  until  at  last,  by  the  operation  of 
the  one  or  more  ploughs  of  the  villeins,  the  whole  of  the 
tilling  ground  of  the  manor  was  brought  into  the  spider's 
web  sort  of  arrangement  of  acre  and  half -acre  strips,  which 
has  been  already  described.  And  as  the  plough  went  on 
with  its  work  day  by  day  in  the  open  field,  to  ensure  as 

*  In  German,  the  work  done  was  from  this  cause  termed  a   *morgen* 
— an  acre. 
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nearly  as  might  be  fairness  of  allotment,  each  contributor  of 
an  ox  in  his  turn,  according  to  the  place  of  his  animal  in  the 
team,  obtained  for  his  share  of  the  ploughed  ground  the 
half-acre  strip  last  completed.  By  this  means  every  four 
days-  ploughing  gave  a  half-acre  strip  to  each  owner  of  an 
ox  in  the  plough  team. 

Under  the  three-field  system  of  cultivation,  which  was 
that  usually  followed,  one  of  the  three  equal  fields  of  the 
manor  was  tilled  in  the  autumn,  one  in  the  spring,  and 
the  third  was  allowed  to  remain  fallow — all  three  shifting 
their  places,  in  regular  turn,  every  year.  In  the  course  of 
the  tilling  some  portion  of  the  land,  if  not  all,  was  ploughed 
more  than  once.  But  on  the  whole,  as  a  rule,  one  plough 
availed  to  turn  out,  completely  tilled,  forty  one-acre  strips,  or 
eighty  half-acre  strips,  in  each  of  those  seasons.  And 
consequently  each  ox-owner  of  the  team  got,  say,  ten  half- 
acres  for  his  share,  both  of  the  autumn-tilled  field  and  of 
the  spring-tilled  field;  and  as  he  was  of  course  entitled 
to  the  like  quantity  in  the  fallow  field  of  the  year,  he  had  in 
all  the  fields  of  the  manor  together  thirty  half-acres,  or 
fifteen  acres,  made  up  of  scattered  strips.  In  other  words, 
the  villein  who  was  only  able  to  furnish  one  ox  to  the 
plough  got  fifteen  acres  in  scattered  strips  for  his  share  of 
the  arable  land  of  the  village,  together  with  a  corresponding 
share  of  the  common  pasture  and  common  meadow,  and 
other  rights  in  woods  and  wastes.  The  one  who  furnished 
two  oxen  out  of  the  eight  got  thirty  acres,  with  a  pro- 
portionately larger  share  of  the  common  pasture,  meadow,  &c., 
and  so  on,  according  to  the  number  of  oxen  supplied. 

The  cultivator  or  villein — farmer,  we  should  say  nowadays 
— of  two  oxen  strength  seems  to  have  been  the  type  of  his 
class  at  the  period  when  the  Anglo-Saxon  terminology 
acquired  its  enduring  form,  for  his  holding  of  from  thirty  to 
sixty  strips  (acres  or  half-acres,  as  each  might  be),  amounting 
in  all  to  thirty  acres,  with  its  incidental  rights  of  pasture, 
meadow,  &c.,  was  under  the  designation  yardland  (literally, 
measure  of  land,  translated  into  Latin  as  virgate  of  land), 
treated  as  the  unit,  in  terms  of  which  the  larger  and  smaller 
holdings  were  estimated.  Thus  the  holding  of  the  one-ox 
man,  sometimes  termed  a  bovate,  was  usually  called  a  half 
virgate;  of  one  who  supplied  three  oxen  to  the  team,  one 
and  a  half  virgate;  four  oxen,  two  virgates;  and  so  on. 
But  four  virgates,  which  would  be  the  holding  of  one  who 
had  a  whole  eight-ox  team  to  himself,  was  also  called  a  hyde, 
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and  itself  served  as  a  unit  of  a  higher  order,  generally  for 
special  purposes,  which  will  be  presently  explained. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  description,  that  the  number  of 
acre  or  half-acre  strips  in  the  yardland  of  the  two-oxen 
fanner,  depended  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  arable  land 
which  could  be  tQled  by  the  plough-staff  for  the  use  of,  and 
distribution  among,  the  owners  of  the  oxen  constituting  the 
team.  As  above  stated,  this  was  usually  forty  modern  acres 
per  season.  It  seems  probable  that  it  varied  somewhat  with 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  with  the  system  of  tilling  pursued. 
Also  the  share  of  the  ox-owners  in  the  produce  of  the  plough 
would  be  less  than  the  normal  amount,  in  manors  where  it 
was  customary  for  certain  skilled  auxiliaries  of  the  plough 
group,  such  as  diggers  and  ditchers,  not  contributing  an  ox 
to  the  team,  to  have  nevertheless  a  small  share,  such  as 
a  quarter  virgate — a  *ferling' — or  even  less,  in  the  total 
land  tilled  by  the  co-operative  plough.  For  these  causes  the 
yardland,  or  virgate — i.e.  the  share  in  the  arable  land  of  the 
manor  which  fell  to  the  farmer  (as  I  may  call  him)  who  con- 
tributed two  oxen  to  the  plough-team — was  not  always  so 
much  as  a  fourth  part  of  the  land  which  one  plough  sufficed 
to  cultivate.  But  the  hide  seems  always  to  have  designated 
the  total  amount;  and  so,  without  being  the  geodetical 
measure  of  any  actual  area,  it  represented  the  cultivation  of 
a  complete  plough-group. 

It  has  abeady  been  mentioned  that  in  the  earliest  period 
of  which  records  have  come  down  to  us,  the  oxen  and  imple- 
ments were  all  supplied  to  the  villeins  by  the  lord  of  the 
village.  We  may  conceive  without  improbability  that,  in  a 
still  earlier  time,  the  whole  plough-group  was  of  one  kinship, 
the  lord — literally  hlaford — being  its  chief,  and  in  that 
capacity  the  master  and  disposer  of  its  cattle  and  its 
cultivating  capital.  The  members  of  the  group  may  even 
have  originally  formed  one  household,  or  been  the  occupants 
of  one  homestead,  containing  several  separate  dwellings,  for 
which  an  analogy  can  readily  be  found  in  India  at  the  present 
day.  This  supposition  would  furnish  a  meaning  for  the 
term  geneat  (companion,  associate),  and  would  connect  the 
word  hide  with  the  Saxon  word  for  house,  to  which  it  seems 
to  be  closely  related.  For,  adopting  it,  we  should  have  hide 
designating  the  extent  of  land  appropriated  and  managed  by 
a  family  or  house  group,  capable  of  working  a  single  eight- 
oxen  plough,  and  constituting  in  those  days  the  smallest  unit 
of  agricultural  strength.     And  on  the  same  supposition  we 
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should  have  little  doubt  that  the  primitive  settlement,  the 
germ  of  the  subsequent  township,  was  limited  to  the  one 
plough  family  group,  occupying  its  hide  of  land. 

In  the  view  to  which  we  have  thus  been  led,  of  the  mode 
in  which  land  was  occupied  and  enjoyed  in  the  early  pre- 
English  days,  to  which  English  history  points,  we  can  perceive 
only  the  slightest,  if  any,  indication  of  private  territorial 
ownership.  The  whole  community  of  the  village  occupied 
the  land  of  the  village  in  common.  The  cultivation  was  in 
large  measure,  if  not  wholly,  co-operative,  only  each  cul- 
tivating household  had  its  assigned,  and  periodically  shifting, 
set  of  half-acre  strips,  from  which  it  appropriated  the  crop. 
The  chief  of  the  village  had  also  his  set  of  acre  or  half-acre 
strips  like  the  rest,  or  perhaps  an  entire  separate  plot.  But 
the  whole  of  the  cultivating  plant  or  capital  belonged  to 
him,  and  all  the  work  of  cultivating  his  share  of  the  land 
was  done  for  him  by  the  rest  of  the  Httle  community. 

It  would  not  be  a  very  long  step  of  development  from  a 
primitive  form  or  agricultural  polity  of  this  sort,  in  which 
each  village  was  probably  independent  of  every  other,  to  the 
early  township  of  the  manorial  system,  such  as  we  first  see  it 
in  England,  and  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  it,  viewed 
only  in  its  home  aspect ;  that  is  to  say,  viewed  with  regard 
to  the  relations  which  subsisted  within  it,  between  the  culti- 
vating household  and  the  head,  or  thegn,  of  the  village,  and 
which  I  may  briefly  recapitulate  as  follows :  Generally  the 
cultivated  land  about  the  village  was  in  two  portions,  the 
one  being  the  common  land  of  the  villagers,  cultivated  by 
them,  for  themselves,  on  the  somewhat  complex  communal 
system,  of  which  I  have  attempted  an  explanation ;  the  other 
being  the  demesne  land  of  the  thegn,  cultivated  for  him  by 
his  bailiff  and  underlings,  mainly  by  means  of  the  labour 
and  other  service,  which  the  villagers  were  bound  to  render 
under  the  obligations  incidental  to  their  holdings.  The 
thegn  also  had  seignorial  rights  over  the  forest  and  the  waste 
within  the  limits  of  the  village ;  and  the  villagers,  as  well  as 
the  thegn,  had  rights,  regulated  by  their  communal  customs, 
to  beneficial  use  of  the  waste.  There  was  besides  a  sort  of 
communal  judicial  organization  in  the  village,  of  which  the 
thegn  was  the  head  and  mainspring — a  court,  presided  over 
by  him  or  his  officer,  for  securing  the  observance  of  the 
village  rights  and  customs,  and  maintaining  the  police  of  the 
little  community. 

Each  such  manorial  village  was  almost  a  complete  separate 
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society  in  itself,  possessing  within  its  own  limits  efficient 
apparatus  for  the  maintenance  of  right  and  order — apparatus 
which,  while  it  centred  in  the  chief,  was  popular  in  its 
structure.  And,  as  regards  the  soil,  the  proprietary  idea  had 
as  yet  not  arisen ;  or  if  it  existed  at  all,  it  was  certainly  in 
the  germ  state  only.  The  enjoyment  or  user  of  it  was  a 
village  matter,  in  large  degree  communistic  or  co-operative, 
modified  by  privHege  in  favour  of  the  chief. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  of  this  village  system — 
namely,  that  by  which  the  manorial  unit  comes  into  relation 
with  the  State ;  in  other  words,  with  the  aggregate  of  manors, 
which  together  make  up  the  whole  country — upon  which  I 
have  not  yet  touched.  And  it  is  with  this  that  the  student 
of  Domesday  is  most  concerned. 

In  the  village  or  manorial  community  we  have  the  unit  of 
material,  out  of  which  the  loose  political  organization  of  the 
time  was  built  up.  The  State,  as  just  now  intimated,  was 
but  the  mass  of  manorial  communities  in  the  aggregate,  held 
together  by  very  slight  ties,  the  method  of  the  structure 
being  of  the  simplest  kind. 

In  the  first  place,  for  the  better  preservation  of  life  and 
property,  each  manorial  village  was  connected  with  its  more 
immediate  neighbours,  so  as  to  form,  with  them,  a  group, 
which  went  by  the  name  of  the  *  hundred,'  having  as  the 
central  purpose  of  the  union  a  popular  court  of  justice — the 
hundred-mote.  It  is  not  easy  at  this  distance  of  time 
to  ascertain  what  governed  the  grouping.  The  number  of 
manors  which  we  find  in  the  hundred  is  most  uncertain,  and 
affords  no  clue  to  the  principle  upon  which  it  was  formed. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  originally  the  hundred  was  the 
set  of  townships  which  were  associated  in  furnishing  to  the 
armed  host,  when  an  expedition  went  forth,  a  century  of 
picked  fighting  youths,  according  to  Tacitus*  description  of 
the  Grermanic  military  organization.  More  probably,  when 
the  name  had  significance,  and  became  fixed,  the  group  was 
a  union  of  one  hundred  household  settlements  or  homesteads, 
otherwise  hides.  However  this  may  be,  the  institution  for 
which  the  group  mainly  existed  in  Saxon  England,  and 
which  gave  it  coherence,  was  the  judicial  body  termed  in  the 
vernacular  the  *  hundred -mote,'  and  in  early  law  Latin 
*  placitum,'  seemingly  from  the  form  in  which  its  pleasure,  or 
awards,  were  signified.  The  mote  was  simply  the  assembly 
of  the  thegn  and  certain  representatives  from  each  township 
of  the  hundred,  or  in  lieu  of  the  thegn  his  principal  manorial 
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officer ;  and,  with  its  executive,  it  probably  formed  the  only 
machinery  of  the  Saxon  judicial  system  outside  the  inner 
manorial  organization,  which  has  been  already  spoken  of. 
The  great  purpose  of  the  hundred-mote  was  to  maintain  the 
*  peace '  of  the  hundred,  through  the  means  of  what  was,  in 
fact,  a  mutual  association  of  the  constituent  townships  for 
the  pursuit  and  capture  of  thieves,  and  by  the  imposition 
and  enforcement,  through  its  agency,  of  fines  for  the  breach 
of  that  peace,  of  which  one-third  (or  the  third  penny,  as  the 
phrase  was)  usually  went  to  the  State  power,  or  to  some  lord 
as  the  representative  thereof,  and  the  rest  to  the  person 
vindicated,  or  to  his  kin..  It  also  afforded  a  source  of  profit, 
or  revenue,  to  the  same  superior  authority,  in  the  shape  of 
customary  compositions  for  failure  to  attend  at  the  mote. 

Besides  this  slight  and  indirect  fiscal  connection  with  the 
State  power  through  the  hundred,  the  only  other  relation  of 
the  manorial  unit  to  the  State  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the 
direct  personal  responsibility  of  its  lord  to  the  dominant 
State  authority  of  the  time — i.e.  to  the  king  or  duke,  or  some 
other  such  ruling  central  personage,  whatever  his  designation 
— for  the  performance  of  pecuniary  and  other  services  tradi- 
tionally due  to  the  State,  or  rather  to  the  over-lord,  from  or 
in  respect  of  the  manor. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  king  or  other  central 
superior,  who  wielded  such  small  measure  of  supreme  power 
as  was  recognized  by  the  people  in  the  days  of  early  Saxon 
England,  was  himself  only  the  lord  of  many  ouji  of  the  total 
aggregate  of  manors  which  went  to  make  up  the  entire  State 
group.  In  other  words,  only  the  greater  of  all  the  lords  of 
manors  in  the  State ;  and  every  other  manorial  lord,  so  far  as 
he  was  subordinate  to  him  at  all,  was  so  merely  to  the  extent 
and  in  the  manner  marked  out  by  custom  for  ensuring  to 
each  manorial  community,  through  the  head  of  its  adminis- 
tration, due  participation  in  the  work  and  burdens  of  the 
State,  of  which  it  was  a  constituent  part. 

In  this  capacity — i.e,  rather  as  ofdcial  ruler  of  the  village 
than  as  territorial  proprietor  in  any  modem  sense — the  thegn 
of  each  village  community,  the  lord  of  each  manor,  by  reason 
of  his  position  owed  definite  service  to  the  head  of  the  State. 
He  was  bound  to  appear,  with  a  certain  contingent  of  armed 
followers,  when  a  State  expedition  went  forth.  And  he  was 
generally  responsible  to  the  king,  or  other  form  of  dominant 
central  authority,  for  the  due  discharge  of  the  pecuniary  and 
other  obligations  owing  on  any  occasion  from  his  township. 
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the  number  of  this  contingent  and  the  measure  of  these 
obligations  being  proportionate,  not  to  the  superficial  area  of 
the  land  enclosed  within  the  limits  of  the  manorial  settle- 
ment, but  to  the  number  of  full-plough  groups  (if  more  than 
one),  and  aliquot  parts  of  such  groups,  which  constituted  the 
settlement's  practical  strength  and  wealth;  that  is,  propor- 
tionate to  the  number  of  )iides,  virgates,  &c.,  which  made  up 
the  total  of  the  village  cultivation. 

Whatever  be  the  true  history  of  its  origin  and  develop- 
ment, the  office  of  manorial  chief,  thegn,  or  lord,  became  at 
an  early  period  hereditary,  subject  only  to  the  rendering  of 
the  established  services  and  dues  to  the  superior  power. 

When  this  stage  was  reached,  on  failure  of  an  heir,  the 
superior  power  appointed  anew.  The  ofi&ce,  statubs  in  the 
Latin  of  the  early  lawyers  (which  became  the  estate  of 
modern  phraseology)  was  said  to  have  escheated  to  the 
superior,  and  was  disposed  of  afresh  by  him. 

Not  merely,  however,  did  the  heir  of  the  deceased  office- 
holder acquire  the  right,  as  against  the  superior  power,  to 
succeed  to  his  place  and  privileges,  but  the  office-holder  him- 
self acquired  the  power  of  disappointing  both  his  heir  and 
the  possible  claims  of  the  superior  power,  by  alienating  or 
transferring  the  office  to  a  third  person.  At  first  thi^  was 
subject  to  the  consent  of  the  superior  lord,  which  of  course 
had  to  be  bought,  and  transfer  without  such  consent  worked 
forfeiture.  But  to  avoid  this  consequence,  a  sort  of  qualified 
mode  of  transferring  was  hit  upon.  The  transfer  was  made 
subject  to  the  transferee  rendering  the  like  services  and  dues 
to  the  transferor  as  he,  the  transferor,  was  bound  to  render  to 
his  superior,  the  head  of  the  State.  The  transferor  thus 
remained  responsible  to  the  superior  power  for  the  proper 
discharge  of  the  duties  and  obligations  of  the  manorial 
community,  and  of  its  chief,  towards  and  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  and  the  transferee  became  the  de  facto  (as  between 
himself  and  the  members  of  the  manorial  community) 
manorial  chief. 

This  expedient  of  transfer,  or  alienation,  was  soon  found 
capable  of  varied  application.  Clearly  such  a  transfer  need 
not  be  coextensive  with  the  manorial  chief's  entire  relations 
with  his  manor ;  it  might  be  limited  so  as  to  affect  part  only, 
not  the  whole  subject  of  his  chiefship.  Thus  in  cases  where 
the  arable  field  had  a  separate  part  cultivated  in  complete 
course  by  itself,  or  where  there  was  a  portion  of  the  manorial 
area  unused,  and  suitable  for  a  new  settlement,  the  chief 
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might  treat  this  part  or  portion  as  a  separate  subject  of  lord- 
ship, and  delegate  or  transfer  to  another  person  his  status 
with  regard  to  it.  Or  again,  he  might  substitute  another 
person  for  himself  in  his  seignorial  relation  to  particular 
villeins  (one  or  more)  and  their  virgates  or  half-virgates  of 
land,  as  the  case  might  be ;  and  this  limited  seignorship  so 
transferred  might,  or  might  not,  be  accompanied  by  a  share 
in  the  chief  *s  right  of  user  of  the  inland,  or  demesne. 

In  all  cases  such  as  those  supposed,  the  subject  transferred 
passed  from  a  situation  of  service  and  allegiance  towards  the 
old  lord  into  the  like  situation  with  regard  to  the  transferee. 
It  became,  in  short,  a  separate  and  lesser  lordship  by  itself; 
and  the  old  lordship  from  which  it  was  taken  was  diminished 
to  a  corresponding  extent.  The  old  lord  remained  respon- 
sible to  the  superior  power  for  the  entirety  of  the  original 
manor  (or  lordship);  while  his  transferee  was  in  like  manner, 
though  in  different  degree,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
transfer,  responsible  to  him  for  the  severed  portion. 

This  process  of  making  an  assignment,  whether  wholly  or 
in  part,  of  the  manorial  chief's  status  (estate)  of  power, 
privilege,  and  duty,  conditioned  on  terms  of  service  without 
regard  to  the  superior  power,  came  to  be  known,  in  the 
language  of  the  feudal  lawyers,  as  subinfeudation. 

Many  reasons  conduced  to  the  practice  of  subinfeudation. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  manor  the  community  at  large  was 
sharply  divided  into  two  principal  classes;  the  one  comprised 
those  of  various  degrees  who  got  their  living  by  the  actual 
cultivation  of  land  on  the  system  above  described,  or  by 
some  other  manual  employment ;  the  other  consisted  of  the 
manorial  lords  and  their  families,  whose  profession  or  occupa- 
tion, so  far  as  they  had  any,  was  that  of  arms.  The  means 
of  livelihood  furnished  by  the  manor  to  its  chief  and  those 
dependent  upon  him  was  not  rent  of  land,  as  we  understand 
it  in  its  modern  acceptation.  At  the  period  referred  to,  and 
even  so  late  as  the  Conquest,  metallic  money,  whether  coined 
or  uncoined,  was  very  scarce  in  the  country,  and  very  little  in 
use  among  the  people.  Service  due  from  the  villeins  to  the 
lord  when  commuted,  as  often  was  the  case,  was  discharged 
by  contribution  of  agricultural  or  farmyard  produce  in  kind. 
Dues  in  respect  of  mills,  fisheries,  &c.,  were  paid  in  flour, 
fish,  and  so  on.  The  produce  of  the  lord's  demesne  was 
enjoyed  in  kind,  or  made  use  of  as  a  means  of  exchange. 
The  profits,  or  income,  which  the  lord  derived  from  his 
manor  were  thus  a  miscellaneous  yield  or  return  of  a  some- 
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what  complex  character,  very  different  from  a  simple  money- 
rent.  The  Anglo-Saxon  designation  of  it— /^orm,  Latinized 
into  firma^  signifying  *  provisions/  *  victuals ' — has  an  interest 
for  ns  because  it  is  the  origin  of  our  word '  farm '  and '  farmer/ 

Eevenue,  or  return,  of  this  sort  could  only  be  got  in  or 
realized  through  the  agency  of  a  greater  or  less  staff  of 
officers;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  manorial  estab- 
lishment in  almost  every  township  comprehended  a  bailiff, 
clerk,  hayward,  pinder,  &c.,  thus  furnishing  a  widespread 
source  of  surnames,  which  have  largely  survived  to  the 
present  day. 

The  most  important  of  these  officers  was  the  bailiff,  whose 
general  functions  have  been  already  spoken  of;  and  a  com- 
paratively late  specimen  of  the  balance-sheet  annually  made 
up  in  his  office,  for  which  he  was  responsible,  will  con- 
veniently indicate  in  brief  the  lord's  interest  in  the  manor. 

On  the  side  of  income,  the  first  item  entered  was  arrears. 
Then  followed  in  order  : 

The  fixed  payments  made  by  villeins,  &c.,  on  various  accounts, 

such  as  Martinmas  dues,  &c. ; 
Rents  paid  for  mills,  if  any,  such  as  corn-mills,  fulling-mills, 

&c.,  or  for  fisheries,  &c. ; 
Receipts  from  sale  of  com,  the  produce  of  the  inland,  or 

demesne ; 
Receipts  from  sale  of  stock,  the  produce  of  the  inland,  or 

demesne ; 
Money  paid  by  villeins,  &c.,  in  commutation  for  labour  services; 
Receipts  from  sale  of  dairy  produce  from  the  demesne ; 
Receipts  from  sale  of  wool  produce  from  the  demesne ; 
Fines  (on  entry  by  a  new  occupant  on  the  holding  of  a 

villein,  &c.,  vacated  by  death  or  surrender) ; 
Heriots ; 
Fees  for  proceedings  in  the  manorial  court,  &c. 

On  the  side  of  expenditure  comes,  first,  bad  debts,  then  in 
order : 

Charges  payable  to  others ; 

Charges  of  ploughs,  carts,  &c. ; 

Charges  of  small  purchases ; 

Charges  of  the  dairy ; 

Purchases  of  com  and  stock  for  the  inland,  &c. ; 

Cost  of  buildings ; 

Wages : 

Threshing  and  winnowing,  hoeing,  mowing,  harvest  work 
(additional  to  the  labour  services)  ; 
Servants*  yearly  wages,  and  extraordinary  expenses ; 
Sundries. 
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The  balance  of  these  two  sides  was  the  lord's  net  revenue 
from  the  manor,  and  constituted  the  value  of  the  lord's 
freehold,  above  all  charges.* 

While  in  this  somewhat  peculiar  way  the  lord's  interest  in 
the  manor  was  in  a  certain  limited  degree  proprietary, 
because  the  manor  famished  him  with  produce  and  revenue 
proceeding  from  various  internal  sources,  and  was  therefore 
valuable,  yet  it  was  not  a  landed  property — an  exchangeable 
commodity— in  the  modern  sense.  It  was  a  status  of 
authority  and  emolument  to  be  hdd,  rather  than  a  subject  of 
property  to  be  owned. 

In  this  state  of  things  subinfeudation  (just  described) 
afforded  a  method  by  which  the  proprietary  element  in  the 
manorial  tenure  could  be  taken  advantage  of. 

It  will  here,  no  doubt,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  villeins, 
and  other  ordinary  members  of  the  manorial  community, 
were  subject  in  respect  of  their  holdings  to  the  more  or  less 
stringent  conditions  of  service  to  the  lord,  which  have  been 
already  pointed  out.  They  were  adscripti  gleboe  in  a  condi- 
tion of  prsedial  servitude,  and  could  not  leave  the  community 
without  the  lord*s  license.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lord's 
relation  to  the  other  members  of  the  community  was  one  of 
entire  freedom ;  he  was  in  no  way  bound  to  the  locality.  In 
the  language  of  Domesday ,  he  could  go  where  he  liked;  he 
was  free,  liber  homo,  and  his  hold,  or  usufruct,  of  the  manor 
was  2i  freehold. 

Thus  arose  a  distinction  of  much  significance  in  early 
English  history.  The  liberi  homines — free  men — were  the 
gentry  class  of  society,  comparatively  small  in  number,  who 
occupied  the  seignorial  position  in  the  different  manors  into 
which  the  country  was  divided,  and  who  derived  mainten- 
ance from  their  freeholds  by  the  manorial  method;  while 
the  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil,  of  whatever  degree,  not- 
withstanding that  all,,  except  perhaps  the  serfs,  had  hereditary 
holdings,  were  in  a  situation  of  servitude  and  social  in- 
feriority. An  interesting  passage  in  the  Dialogus  de 
Scaccario,  of  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  defining  *  murder,'  serves 
to  show  that  practically  there  was  even  then  no  recognized 
intermixture  of  blood  between  these  two  classes. 

*  Nearly  four  hundred  years  after  the  Conquest  (1429-1432),  the  choosing 
of  knights  of  the  shire  to  serve  in  Parliament  was  limited  to  those  gentry 
of  the  country  whose  freehold  wds  worth  40s.  a  year,  at  the  least,  above 
all  charges. 
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The  number  of  townships  held  in  seignory  by  a  great 
man  was  often  very  large,  even  in  pre-Norman  days;  but 
only  those  of  them  in  which,  by  reason  of  his  residing 
therein,  or  of  their  populousness,  or  of  some  other  cause,  he 
was  able  to  maintain  an  effective  demesne  establishment, 
were  of  any  substantial  profit  to  himself  directly.  The 
others,  however,  were  of  essential  importance  to  him  in 
another  way ;  for  they  furnished  him  with  material  ready  to 
be  dealt  with  by  subinfeudation,  and  so  constituted  the 
means  by  which,  as  occasion  required,  he  was  enabled  to 
make  grants  of  lordships  and  seignorial  rights  to  dependent 
relatives,  free  companions,  or  knights,  or  even  to  monastic 
establishments,  in  exchange  for  the  services  to  himself,  or  on 
his  behalf,  which  were  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  his 
social  status  and  the  discharge  of  his  own  public  obligations, 
or  for  the  good  of  his  soul.  And  when  it  happened  that 
there  was  no  existing  complete  manorial  entity  altogether 
suited  to  the  special  purpose,  a  new  and  subordinate  one  was 
formed  by  cutting  off  a  separable  portion  of  a  large  manor, 
commonly  an  unoccupied  portion,  or  carving  out  of  it  some 
constituent  element,  as  above  explained,  and  making  thereof 
a  distinct  freehold,  to  be  held  of  him  as  a  subtenure.  It 
was,  in  short,  by  this  process  of  subinfeudation  that  the 
seignorial  class,  or  liheri  homines,  participated  in  the  natural 
expansion  of  the  communal  settlements  and  the  gradual 
reclamation  of  the  country. 

The  effect  of  the  practice  while  it  lasted,  as  it  did  until  it 
was  put  an  end  to  by  the  statute  Quia  Umptores,  about  two 
hundred  years  after  the  Conquest,  was  to  constantly  work  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  manors  and  dependent  manors, 
both  by  subdivision  of  manorial  areas,  and  by  the  conversion 
of  any  separable  ingredient  of  an  existing  manor  into  a  new 
subject  of  manorial  holding. 

And  this  want  of  fixity  in  the  manors  was  a  perpetual 
source  of  trouble  and  difficulty  to  the  fiscal  department,  so  to 
call  it,  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  governments,  which  grew 
out  of  and  rested  upon  the  national  manorial  structure. 

A  full  description  of  the  revenue  system  of  the  kingdom 
under  the  Saxons  and  under  the  Normans  would  be  out  of 
place  here ;  but  a  few  words  with  regard  to  it  may  perhaps 
be  admissible  to  explain  the  need  and  importance  of  a 
manorial  record,  such  as  that  which  the  Domesday/  return  was 
intended  to  furnish. 

As  well  in  the  later  Saxon  days  as  in  the  Norman,  the 
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whole  country  was  divided  up  into  administrative  units  of 
two  classes ;  namely,  the  rural  units  of  manors,  as  we  have 
seen  them,  and  the  urban  units  of  cities  or  towns. 

Some  of  the  maruyrs  (at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  these 
numbered  14,220  in  England)  and  some  of  the  cities  or  towns 
were  held  by  the  king  in  his  own  hand,  and  were,  therefore, 
roj/al  demesne,  those  which  had  been  so  from  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  bearing  after  the  Conquest  the  desig- 
nation ancient  demesne. 

The  OTHER  manors  and  cities  were  held  by  barons  as 
tenants-in-chief  (in  capite)  of  the  king. 

At  the  time  of  the  Conquest  and  afterwards  the  material 
means  of  the  Crown,  answering  to  the  public  revenue  of 
modern  times,  proceeded  from  the  following  sources : 

ROTAL   DESMESNE. 

Manors. — From  his  manoi's  the  king,  like  any  other  lord, 
derived  two  sorts  of  profit ;  viz. : 

(1)  Produce  in  kind  of  his  own  demesne  land  in  each  manor. 

(2)  Contributions  in  kind  or  in  money  (in  commutation  of 

service,  &c.)  from  villein  and  free  (if  any)  tenants 
within  the  manor,  and  by  way  of  rent  or  dues  for 
miUs,  fisheries,  &c. 

•  The  aggregate  of  this  various  production  of  the  manor  for  the 
benefit  of  the  lord  was  in  Saxon,  as  we  have  already  learned, 
termed  its  feorm. 

Cities. — From  his  cities^  &c.,  the  king  received  analogous  profits 
or  payments. 

AuxiLiuM  prom  Eoyal  Demesne. — And  over  and  above  their 
ordinary  contributions  of  the  foregoing  kind  the  tenants  of  the 
demesne  manors  and  cities  were  bound,  by  the  force  of  their 
relation  to  their  lord,  on  occasions  of  extraordinary  national 
expenditure,  to  assist  the  king  with  an  aid  or  atmlium  up  to 
one-tenth  of  the  value  of  their  goods,  assessed  at  the  time. 

Another  form  of  royal  demesne  were  the  forests,  managed  for 
the  king  under  an  exclusive  and  stringent  code  of  law,  and  yielding 
him,  not  merely  a  supply  of  game,  but  also  revenue  from  fines,  &c 

COURTS   OP   JUSTICE. 

The  fines  and  compositions  enforced  in  the  Hundred  and  other 
Courts  also  formed  a  considerable  item  of  the  Crown's  income. 

TENANTS-IN-CHIEP. 

From  his  tenants-in-chief — that  is,  from  the  superior  lords  of 
all  the  manors  of  the  country,  except  those  of  his  own  demesne — 
the  king  was  entitled  to  military  service :   from  each  tenant  in 
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proportion  to  the  number  of  knights^  fees  comprehended  in  his 
tenure;  i.e.,  a  knight  with  his  followers  for  every  four  or  five 
hides  of  assessment  in  his  manors. 

Feudal  Incidents. — The  king  also  derived  large  pecuniary 
profits  from  the  various  incidents  of  his  tenants'  tenure ;  such  as 
marriage^  wardship,  fines  on  alienation,  &c.,  reliefs,  toaifs  and 
strays,  grants  of  rights  and  monopolies^  &c. 

AuxiLiuM. — The  tenants-in-chief  were  moreover  bound  to  afford 
the  king  specific  aid — auxilium — on  the  three  occasions  of  knight- 
ing the  king's  eldest  son,  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter,  and  the 
king's  ransom. 

GENERAL  BIGHTS. 

Lastly,  the  king  had  general  rights  of 

Purveyance;  i.e.  the  right  to  impress  carriages  and  horses  for 
movement  of  court  and  household. 

Pre-emption;  i.e.  the  right  to  purchase  provisions  and  other 
necessaries  for  royal  household,  &c.,  at  appraised  value. 

Prisage;  i.e,  the  right  to  take  a  cask  or  more,  according  to 
quantity  of  cargo,  of  wine  imported  on  arrival  in  port.     And 

Customs;  the  right  to  payment  on  the  value  of  wool,  sJcins, 
and  leather  exported,  at  the  accustomed  rate. 

At  the  time  of  the  Conquest  by  far  the  largest  and  most 
important  part  of  the  total  income  of  the  Crown  was  that 
furnished  by  the  feorms  of  the  royal  demesne  and  the  dif- 
ferent items  of  the  feudal  incidents.  The  sheriff  was  the 
officer  responsible  for  the  collection  and  realization  of  these 
in  each  county ;  and  he  accounted  for  them  twice  a  year  to 
the  Exchequer  department  of  the  Government,  an  institution 
which  was  newly  organized,  if  not  actually  introduced  into 
England,  by  the  Normans. 

For  the  efficient  working  of  this  machinery,  it  was  in  the 
highest  degree  necessary  that  the  barons  or  officers  of  the 
Exchequer  should  be  provided  with  a  complete  register  of 
all  existing  manors,  the  holders  of  them,  and  the  circum- 
stances incidental  thereto  bearing  upon  their  feudal  or  fiscal 
values,  to  serve  as  an  authoritative  record,  by  reference  to 
which  their  decisions  in  the  periodic  settlements  of  the 
sheriffs'  accounts  might  be  governed. 

Such  a  register  was  the  Domesday  Book,  the  last  great 
work  of  the  Conqueror's  administration — ;at  once  a  royal 
effort  at  giving  definiteness  and  permanency  to  the  old 
manorial  polity,  and  a  conspicuous  waymark  in  the  course  of 
transition  from  that  polity  to  our  modern  system  of  property 
in  land. 


4^ttuarp  Notices* 

COMPILED  BY  THE  REV.  W.  HARPLEY,  HON.  SECRETARY  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

(Read  at  St.  Marychurch,  July,  1886.) 


I. 

JohK  Baron,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Baron, 
for  many  years  rector  of  Brill,  near  Oxford.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Islington  Proprietory  School,  and  subsequently  entered 
at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  gained  an  open  scholar- 
ship— a  rare  event  in  those  days ;  he  took  his  B.A.  degree  in 
1838,  proceeding  to  m.a.  in  1841,  and  d.d.  in  1878;  and 
in  the  following  year,  1879,  was  elected  F.S.A. ;  he  was 
ordained  deacon  1840,  and  priest  1841,  by  the  Archbishop  of 
York.  In  1841  he  was  made  Michell  Fellow  of  Queen's 
College,  and  held  his  fellowship  until  he  was  appointed,  in 
1850,  Eector  of  the  College  living  of  Upton  Scudamore,  in 
Wiltshire,  which  he  held  for  a  period  of  thirty-five  years 
until  his  death.  He  was  curate  of  St.  Mary's,  Sheffield, 
1840-42;  curate  of  Sparsholt  and  Kingston  Lisle,  Berks, 
1842 ;  and  vicar  of  Waterperry,  Oxon,  1843-48. 

Dr.  Baron  was  ever  a  prominent  figure  amongst  the  clergy. 
His  exhaustive  reading  and  his  great  ability  could  not  fail  to 
make  him  especially  valuable  in  clerical  meetings;  whilst 
his  uniform  courtesy  and  gentleness  of  manner  won  for  him 
the  support  and  affection  of  all  his  brethren.  He  was  the 
author  of  various  works,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
his  famous  work  on  Scudamore  Organs;  or,  Practical  Hints 
respecting  Organs  for  Village  Churches,  published  in  1858, 
and  which  reached  a  second  edition  in  1862.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  Witnesses  on  Four  Alleged  Requisites  for  Holy 
Communion;  viz..  Fasting,  Water,  Altar  lights,  and  Incense, 
published  in  .1869  ;  and,  shortly  before  his  death,  a  work  on 
the  Greek  Origin  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  which  had  formed 
the  subject  of  a  paper  read  some  time  previously  at  a  clerical 
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meeting,  but  which  he  afterwards  enlarged  and  issued  in 
book  form.  He  also  edited  Johnson's  English  Canons, 
translated  from  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

A  writer  in  the  Giiardian  of  August  12th,  1885,  signing 
himself  H.H.D.,  referring  to  Scudamore  organs,  designed  by 
Dr.  Baron,  writes  thus : 

"It  was  there  (Upton  Scudamore)  that  his  thoughtful  mind 
bent  its  study  to  the  supply  of  a  want  which  had  been  caused 
by  the  improvements  made  in  our  churches  and  their  services.  It 
had  become  evidently  desirable  to  remove  the  music  and  choir 
from  the  west  end  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  church,  and  to  give 
for  the  music  something  better  than  an  harmonium  or  an  assemblage 
of  heterogeneous  instruments ;  and  so  the  idea  of  a  chancel  organ, 
with  a  simple  case,  and  projecting  but  a  slight  distance  from  the 
wall,  was  conceived,  an  organ  which  should  be,  as  he  himself  was, 
modest  and  unpretending,  yet  of  real  and  not  inconsiderable  value. 
But  how  was  the  idea  to  be  carried  into  effect?  Mr.  Baron  had 
no  connection  with  the  musical  world,  no  knowledge  of  the  theory 
of  music,  or  of  the  construction  of  instruments,  and  less  than  an 
average  perception  of  musical  sounds.  He  could,  however,  buy 
books  and  read,  and  with  the  childlike  enthusiasm  which  dis- 
tinguished him  through  life  he  could  make  up  his  mind  that  our 
village  churches  should  have  the  kind  of  organ  they  required. 
Hard  by  his  house  lived  a  blacksmith,  an  intelligent  handy  man, 
and  the  village  musician.  Availing  himself  of  the  aid  of  this 
man,  Mr.  Baron  worked  out  by  himself  all,  even  the  minutest, 
details.  *  Scudamore  organs  *  have  long  been  in  use  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  in  our  southern  colonies,  and  are  now  manu- 
factured by  our  best  organ-builders ;  but  originally,  and  for  some 
years,  they  were  the  product  exclusively  of  the  clergyman  of  a 
country  parish  (expending  no  little  money  on  his  gift  to  the 
church),  and  Nelson  Hall,  the  village  blacksmith." 

Dr.  Baron  was  a  man  utterly  unconscious  of  self,  and 
possessed  that  rare  combination  of  intellect  and  simplicity 
which  made  intercourse  with  him  so  delightful  to  his  friends, 
and  acquired  for  him  the  love  and  esteem,  not  only  of  those 
in  his  own  neighbourhood,  but  of  all  who  were  acquainted 
with  him. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Association  in  1879 ;  he  died, 
after  a  protracted  and  painful  illness,  on  August  3rd,  1885. 

II. 

Henley  Thomas  Bartlett  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for 
the  County  of  Devon,  a  Major-General  in  the  army,  formerly 
Lieut.-Colonel  in  the  Bengal  Staff  Corps,  and  many  years  a 
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resident  at  Exmouth.  He  joined  the  Association  in  1881, 
and  was  a  Vice-President  that  year.  General  Bartlett  entered 
the  army  21st  April,  1841,  and  became  Major-General  25th 
November,  1874.  He  commanded  the  18th  Punjaub  Infantry 
at  the  Mutiny  at  Peshawaur,  28th  August,  1857,  and  was 
wounded;  he  was  treasurer  with  the  Abyssinian  force 
1867-68,  and  received  medals  on  both  occasions,  and  was 
mentioned  in  the  despatches. 

General  Bartlett,  besides  being  a  most  zealous  and  active 
magistrate,  was  a  man  of  very  genial  temperament,  and  took 
a  lively  interest  in  all  public  affairs,  but  was  especially 
active  in  the  promotion  arid  support  of  sports  and  outdoor 
amusements.  He  was  the  author  and  mainspring  of  the 
West  of  England  Lawn  Tennis  Tournament,  and  was  very 
popular  among  the  volunteers.  There  was  no  more  active 
supporter  of  the  County  Association,  and  not  only  did  he 
attend  each  county  meeting,  but  wherever  the  county  team 
happened  to  be  competing  he  was  present,  showing  his 
sympathy  with  Devonshire  in  the  contest  she  was  carrying 
on.  He  originated  the  annual  Christmas  dinner  to  the  poor 
people  of  Exmouth,  and  was  always  ready  to  open  his  purse 
for  any  benevolent  objects. 

He  died  after  a  brief  illness,  at  his  residence  at  Exmouth, 
on  July  26th,  1885,  at  the  age  of  61. 

IIL 

John  Hallet  Batten  was  the  son  of  the  Eev.  Joseph 
Batten,  a  native  of  Penzance,  and  was  closely  related  to  the 
Batten  family,  whose  name  is  so  inseparably  identified  with 
the  history  and  associations  of  that  town.  Born  at  Hailey- 
bury,  Herts,  where  his  father  was  principal  of  the  East  India 
College,  on  May  5th,  1811,  he  was  educated  first  at  Hanwell 
School,  and  then  at  Charterhouse.  After  a  couple  of  years 
at  Haileybury,  he  went  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He 
entered  the  Bengal  Civil  Service  in  1829,  and  resigned  in 
March,  1866.  Whilst  in  this  Service,  he  was  respectively 
assistant  to  Collector  and  Magistrate  at  Azimghur  in  1833, 
and  at  Suharampoor  in  1835  ;  assistant  to  Commissioner 
of  Kumaon  in  1848 ;  Judge  of  Cawnpoor,  1858 ;  Officiating 
Commissioner  of  Kohilamb,  1859 ;  Judge  of  Mynpoory, 
1860;  Commissioner  of  Agra,  and  Officiating  Judge  of 
Suddur,  Dewanny,  &c.,  1863.  Mr.  Batten  was  elected 
M.R.A.S.  in  1856,  and  F.it.G.s.  in  1866 ;  and  was  an  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Eoyal  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall 
1869-73. 
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On  his  return  from  India,  Mr.  Batten  spent  some  months 
at  Torquay,  and  then  resided  for  a  few  years  at  Penzance, 
subsequently  removing  to  Heavitree,  Exeter.  He  joined  the 
Association  in  1873,  was  Vice-President  in  1878,  and  was 
rarely  absent  from  the  annual  meetings.  His  most  important 
published  work  was  the  Official  Report  on  the  Promnce  of 
Kumaon,  published  at  Agra  in  1851.  Contributions  from 
his  pen  have  also  appeared  in  various  periodicals.  He  died 
at  his  residence  at  Manston  Terrace,  Exeter,  July  14th,  1886. 


IV. 

James  Bridge  Davidson,  M.A,  F.S. A.,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  late  James  Davidson,  Esq.,  of  Secktor  House,  Axminster, 
a  man  well  known  to  Devonshire  antiquaries  for  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  matters  relating  to  Devonshire — 
architectural,  heraldic,  genealogical,  and  its  ancient  manorial 
and  other  divisions  of  property.  Mr.  Davidson,  senior, 
devoted  about  forty  years  of  his  life  to  these  studies,  and  the 
fruits  of  his  labours,  comprising  the  largest  existing  collection 
of  Devonshire  books  and  pamphlets,  many  of  them  of  great 
rarity  and  value,  thoroughly  indexed,  were  in  the  library  at 
Secktor.  (The  collection  of  pamphlets  is  now  in  the 
library  of  the  Plymouth  Institution,  by  the  gift  of  the 
family.)  He  had  visited  every  parish  in  the  county  and 
taken  careful  notes  of  every  ancient  church,  &c.,  and 
bestowed  special  attention  to  the  investigation  of  the  ancient 
camps  and  other  vestiges  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  East 
Devon.  Often  he  took  with  him  on  these  journeys  his 
eldest  son,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  who  thus  acquired, 
from  his  earliest  childhood,  a  liking  for  his  father's  studies. 
This  liking,  thus  early  developed,  was  persevered  in  through 
life,  as  professional  engagements  permitted,  and  the  literary 
treasures  at  Secktor  were  proportionately  increased.  How 
complete  his  knowledge  of  these  subjects  became,  and  how 
admirably  he  employed  the  knowledge  for  the  edification  of 
others,  the  pages  of  our  Transactions  bear  ample  testimony. 
Wherever  the  Association  met  of  .late  years,  the  Council, 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  might  reckon  on  a  learned 
paper  from  Mr.  Davidson's  pen  on  the  antiquities  of  the 
place  or  neighbourhood,  Mr.  Davidson  was  born  in  1824. 
His  early  education  was  commenced  at  the  Old  Grammar 
School,  Plymouth,  under  the  mastership  of  the  Eev.  J. 
H.  C.  Borwell,  on  whose  removal  to  the  mastership  of 
Kingsbridge  Grammar  School  in  1840,  Mr.  Davidson,  with 
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many  other  pupils,  accompanied  their  master.  From 
Kingsbridge  he  went  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  graduated  as  a  Senior  Optime  in  1847.  He  was  called  to 
the  Bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  Michaelmas  Term,  1850,  and 
practised  in  the  Chancery  division.  In  1865  he  was 
appointed,  by  the  Incorporated  Council  of  Law  Keporting,  a 
reporter  in  the  Court  of  Vice-Chancellor  Page  Wood ;  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  reporter  in  the  Court  of  Vice- 
Chancellor  Bacon.  He  also  reported  for  the  Times  news- 
paper. Not  going  on  circuit  for  law  business,  his  wanderings 
over  the  kingdom  were  mostly,  when  not  purely  for  pleasure 
or  recreation,  connected  with  the  meetings  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical and  other  learned  societies;  but  to  none  did  he  go 
with  more  pleasure  to  himself,  and  probably,  on  account 
of  his  special  acquirements,  with  more  profit  to  others,  than 
to  the  meetings  of  this  Association,  of  which  he  became 
a  member  in  1875.  The  following  papers  were  contributed 
by  him,  and  have  been  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Association :  "  Some  Anglo-Saxon  Boundaries  now  Deposited 
at  the  Albert  Museum,  Exeter"  (1876);  "The  Saxon 
Conquest  of  Devonshire"  (1877);  "On  some  Ancient 
Documents  Eelating to  Crediton  Minster"  (1878) ;  " Hooker's 
Journal  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1571 "  (1879) ;  **  Datton 
Mill  and  Doniton"  (1880);  "On  the  Early  History  of 
Dawlish"  (1881);  "On  some  Further  Documents  Eelating  to 
Crediton  Minster"  (1882);  "On  the  Ancient  History  of 
Exmouth"  (1883) ;  "Eemarks  on  Old  Teign  Bridge"  (1884) ; 
"Seaton  before  the  Conquest"  (1885).  Mr.  Davidson  was 
also  one  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  edit  and  annotate 
the  portion  of  Domesday  book  relating  to  Devonshire.  His 
legal  training  as  a  barrister,  and  his  knowledge  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  history,  were  of  the  greatest  value  to  his  colleagues  in 
this  work.  He  was  one  of  the  few  Fellows  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  connected  with  Devonshire,  having  been  elected 
on  June  7th,  1883,  and  was  a  well-known  member  of  the 
Junior  Athenaeum  Club. 

Mr.  Davidson  was  never  married.  His  charm  of  manner 
was  very  attractive.  A  barrister  friend  writes  of  him  thus  : 
"He  seemed  to  have  been  trained  in  that  old  school  of 
courteousness,  the  disciples  of  which  are  now  so  scarce  that 
the  loss  of  one  is  a  sensible  thinning  of  their  ranks."  Some 
degree  of  failure  of  health  was  perceptible  to  his  friends  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Association  at  Seaton,  but  nothing 
which  indicated  the  speedy  approach  of  his  death.  He  was 
then  suffering  from  a  cough,  which  seemed  chronic ;  but  on 
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his  return  to  his  chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn  he  became 
gradually  worse,  and  in  time  so  weak,  and  had  such  difiBiculty 
of  breathing,  that  he  could  scarcely  walk  upstairs.  A  post- 
mortem examination  revealed  what  the  doctor  suspected,  that 
the  cause  of  his  illness  was  an  aneurism  pressing  on  a 
lung.  Having  borne  his  sufferings  with  exemplary  fortitude 
and  patience  he  died  in  London  on  the  8th  October,  1885, 
surrounded  by  members  of  his  family,  and  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery  near  Hampstead  on  October  13th. 


V. 

John  Divett,  second  son  of  Edward  Divett,  of  Bystock, 
Devon,  and  brother  of  the  late  Edward  Divett,  Member  for 
Exeter,  was  born  on  April  28th,  1810;  educated  at  Eton 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  took  his  degree  of  B.A. 
in  1832.  He  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of 
Devon,  and  was  senior  member  of  the  Newton  bench  of 
magistrates,  having  held  the  appointment  for  forty-seven 
years.  He  was  a  foundation  member  of  this  Association. 
In  1833  he  married  Henrietta  Emma,  second  daughter  of  the 
late  William  Buller,  of  Maidwell  Hall,  Northamptonshire. 

In  February,  1843,  he  became  partner  with  his  brother-in- 
law,  Captain  W.  Wentworth  Buller,  R.N.,  in  the  Pottery 
Works  near  Bovey  Tracey,  and  soon  afterwards  came  to 
reside  at  that  town.  He  acquired  a  considerable  estate  in 
the  neighbourhood,  to  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
which  he  devoted  much  of  his  time. 

Mr.  Symons  speaks  of  his  rainfall  returns  as  being  one  of 
the  best  records  in  Devonshire.  They  were  kept  for  several 
months  in  the  years  1852  and  1853 ;  the  regular  record  was 
commenced  in  1856,  and  was  continued  to  1884,  and  is 
perfect. 

When  the  Teign  Naturalists*  Field  Club  was  instituted  in 
1856  he  took  great  interest  in  the  proceedings,  and  was 
President  from  the  commencement  until  his  retirement  in 
1870.  To  his  strong  common-sense  and  good  advice  much 
of  the  prosperity  of  that  club  may  be  attributed. 

He  was  fond  of  outdoor  pursuits  and  amusements,  and 
during  the  season  was  rarely  absent  from  the  weekly 
meetings  of  the  Teignbridge  Cricket  Club,  of  which  he  was 
from  1854  to  1873  one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries.  He  and 
his  colleague,  the  late  Mr.  H.  Phillpotts,  were  on  their 
retirement  presented  with  testimonials.  He  continued  an 
active  member  of  the  Committee  to  the  time  of  his  decease. 
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The  energy  of  Mr.  Divett  raised  the  Bovey  Potteries  (of 
which  he  ultimately  became  sole  proprietor)  to  the  position 
they  now  hold.  Combining  great  powers  of  mind  and 
memory,  with  unswerving  rectitude  of  purpose,  he  was 
universally  respected,  and  by  his  death  many  will  lose  a  kind 
and  genial  friend.  One  who  knew  him  well  writes,  "His 
was  indeed  an  active,  useful  life,  for  his  generous  heart  and 
open  hand  never  wearied  of  weU-doing.  His  loss  will  be 
deeply  and  widely  felt."  Our  esteemed  and  valued  member, 
Mr.  Pengelly,  also  writes,  *'  I  received  the  most  prompt  and 
cordial  co-operation  from  him  when  conducting  investigations 
in  his  *coal  pit'  near  Bovey  Tracey  in  1860,  and  he  was  so 
good  as  to  place  at  my  disposal  all  the  valuable  notes  and 
memoranda  he  had  made,  during  many  years,  on  the  well- 
known  lignitiferous  beds  of  that  locality." 

His  death  was  very  sudden.  On  the  night  of  September 
20th  last,  when  retiring  to  his  bedroom,  he  was  heard  to  fall, 
having  been  seized  with  a  fainting  fit  from  which  he  never 
rallied. 

VI. 

Joshua  Dixon  was  bom  November  18th,  1810,  and  was 
a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Devon.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Abraham  Dixon,  Esq.,  of  White- 
haven, Cumberland.  His  mother  was  Letitia,  daughter  of 
John  Taylor,  Esq.,  Gomersal,  York.  His  brother,  George 
Dixon,  Esq.,  of  Edgbaston,  Warwick,  was  M.P.  for  Birming- 
ham, 1867-76,  and  was  elected  member  for  the  Edgbaston 
district  of  Birmingham  at  the  General  Election  last  autumn. 

Mr.  Dixon  was  a  cotton  merchant,  and  purchasing  the 
estate  of  Winslade,  settled  down  in  Devonshire,  where  he 
discharged  the  duties  appertaining  to  a  justice  of  the  peace 
with  assiduous  attention.  He  had  another  seat  at  Salterswell, 
Tarporley,  but  spent  most  of  his  time  at  Winslade. 

He  joined  the  Association  in  1882.  He  died  at  his 
residence  December  7th,  1885. 


VII. 

Henry  Thomas  Ellacombe,  M.A.,  F.S. A,  was  born  in  May, 
1790,  and  matriculated  at  Oriel  College,  then  under  the 
provostship  of  Dr.  Eveleigh,  in  1808,  taking  his  B.A.  degree 
in  1812.  In  1816  he  graduated  m.a.  For  three  years  after 
taking  his  degree,  he  studied  engineering  in  the  workshops 
and  under  the  instruction  of  Sir  Isambard  Brunei,  and  then 
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developed  a  taste  for  engineering  and  building,  which  to  the 
veiy  last  remained  keen  as  ever.  Entertedning,  however,  a 
strong  desire  for  the  church,  he  was  ordained  deacon  in  1816 
by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  priest  the  year  following  by 
the  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  He  was  therefore  in  holy  orders 
sixty-nine  years,  and  besides  being  the  father  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  was  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest, 
clergyman  in  the  Church  of  England.  He  was  curate  of 
Cricklade  from  1816  to  1817,  and  then  became  curate  of 
Bitton,  in  Gloucestershire,  until  1835,  when  he  became  vicar 
of  the  same  place  until  1850.  In  that  year  he  was  appointed 
rector  of  Clyst  St.  George,  where  he  worked  earnestly  almost 
to  the  day  of  his  death.  His  church,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  certainly  the  most  ornate  in  all  Devon- 
shire,  was  restored  under  his  own  supervision,  and  to  a  great 
extent  by  his  own  hands,  the  work  having  commenced  in 
1851  and  being  completed  in  1862.  His  singular  mechanical 
and  artistic  skill  were  altogether  unique  in  the  history  of 
clergymen,  and  these  powers  and  gifts  he  retained  until  the 
last ;  indeed,  only  a  month  or  so  before  his  death  he  person- 
ally superintended  the  introduction  of  some  mural  paintings 
into  the  soffits  of  the  church  windows.  Plants  and  flowers 
formed  his  chief  hobby  at  home;  and  his  gardens,  which 
absorbed  a  great  part  of  his  spare  hours,  were  the  wonder 
and  delight  of  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  22nd  March,  1827. 

Mr.  EUacombe  was  a  great  writer,  and  on  church  bells  was 
the  greatest  living  authority.  During  his  walks  abroad  he 
collected,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  nature  constitutionally 
ardent,  every  scrap  of  information  which  he  could  procure 
on  bells  and  bell-ringers.  In  this  pursuit  he  mounted  at 
one  time  or  other  every  belfiy  and  church  tower  in  Devon- 
shire,* except  two,  and  many  in  Somersetshire,  making 
drawings  of  and  careful  notes  upon  each  individual  belL 
Amongst  his  books  on  this  subject  are :  The  Bells  of  a  Church 
(1864),  The  Bells  of  Devonshire  (1867),  Practical  Remarks  on 
Belfries  and  Ringers  (1871),  Bells  ofExder  Cathedral  (1874), 
Bells  of  Somerset  (1874),  Church  Bells  (1875).  He  also 
wrote  The  History  of  the  Mannar  of  Bitton  (1867)  and  The 
History  of  the  Parish  of  St.  George  Clyst  (1862).    He  read 

*  **  I  have,  with  my  own  hands  and  my  own  eyes,  examined  and  copied 
every  beU  except  Sheepstor,  which  I  visited  twice,  but  by  some  misunder- 
standing the  keys  of  the  staircase  were  not  forthcoming ;  and  Heanton 
Panchardon,  where  an  ill-mannered  churchwarden  threw  difficulties  in  the 
way." — Trans,  Exeter  Dioc,  Archil.  Society ^  vol.  i.  New  Series  (1867),  p.  285. 
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well-nigh  innumerable  papers  from  time  to  time,  which  are 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Architec- 
tural Society,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  members ; 
and  despite  his  great  age,  to  the  last  he  edited  the  columns 
on  "Bells  and  Bell-ringing,"  in  the  periodical  Church  Bells, 
which  he  was  the  means  of  starting  in  1870.  He  was  also 
a  constant  and  observant  correspondent  of  the  Builder,  Notes 
and  Queries,  and  numerous  scientific  and  technical  journals. 
The  weU-known  chiming  apparatus,  enabling  a  boy  to  chime 
all  the  bells  in  a  tower,  was  invented  by  hun,  and  bears  his 
name.  His  services  on  campanology  were  ever  in  request, 
and  ever  given  without  stint.  To  his  great  energy  and 
ability,  more  or  less  directly,  all  the  County  and  Diocesan 
Associations  owe  their  birth.  At  his  death  many  a  muffled 
peal  was  rung  throughout  the  country,  as  a  tribute  of  respect 
to  his  memory.  He  joined  the  Association  in  1873.  He 
died  July  30th,  1885,  aged  95  years. 


VIII. 

H.  Strangways  Hounsell,  M.D.,  was  for  about  twenty- five 
years  a  resident  at  Torquay,  having  succeeded  to  the  practice 
of  Dr.  Battersby.  In  1867  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Torquay  Natural  History  Society,  and  served  on  the  com- 
mittee from  May,  1870,  to  May,  1877,  and  again  from  May, 
1878,  to  May,  1882.  He  was  senior  Vice-President  during 
the  year  1872-3.  He  frequently  attended  the  Society's 
lectures  and  Monthly  General  Meetings,  to  the  latter  of 
which  he  read  the  following  papers :  "  Notes  on  the  Habits 
of  the  Fern  Owl,"  1870;  "A  few  Notes  on  the  Anthropoid 
Apes,"  1871 ;  "  A  Case  of  Anomalous  Development  of  Hair 
in  the  Human  Subject,"  1873 ;  « On  One  or  Two  Unsettled 
Points  in  the  Natural  History  of  the  Cuckoo,"  1873 ;  "  Notes 
on  a  Meteor,"  1874 ;  "  Notes  on  Centipedes,"  1875 ;  "  Notes 
on  a  Meteor,  Observed  at  Torquay  on  25th  July,  1876," 
1876 ;  "  Some  Account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Aborigines  of  North  Australia,"  1880;  and  "Notes  on  a 
Water-Spout  seen  Eecently  on  Dartmoor,"  1881. 

Dr.  Hounsell  in  his  time  was  an  expert  with  his  gun  and 
fishing-rod ;  he  was  also  a  clever  microscopist.  He  painted, 
too,  in  water-colours,  and  frequently  exhibied  at  the  Torquay 
Art  Club. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Association  in  1871.  He 
died,  somewhat  suddenly,  at  his  residence.  Woodlands, 
Torquay,  on  22nd  February,  1886,  at  the  age  of  60  years. 
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IX. 

Charles  William  Peach  was  born,  of  humble  parents,  in 
1800,  at  Wansford,  Northamptonshire.  He  first  went  to  a 
dame*s  school  in  the  village,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  was 
sent  to  a  school  at  Folkinghiftm,  Lincolnshire,  where  he 
remained  three  years.  In  January,  1824,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  he  obtained  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  mounted  coastguard,  and  was  sent  to  Southrepps, 
Norfolk,  and  afterwards  to  Weybourne.  and  Cromer,  in  the 
same  county.  From  Norfolk  he  was  sent  to  Dorsetshire, 
where  he  was  stationed  at  Lyme  Eegis  and  at  Charmouth ; 
thence  he  came  into  Devonshire,  where  he  resided  successively 
at  Babbacombe,  Torquay,  and  Paignton.  His  next  remove 
was  to  Gorran  Haven,  Cornwall,  in  1834;  and  in  1845  he 
was  removed  to  Fowey,  in  the  same  county,  and  from  the 
Coastguard  to  the  Customs.  In  1849  he  was  sent  to  Scot- 
land, being  first  stationed  at  Peterhead,  and  finally,  in  1853, 
at  Wick,  Caithness,  where  he  reached  the  rank  of  Comptroller. 
In  1861  he  retired  from  the  Customs,  on  a  pension  of  £130 
per  annum,  took  up  his  abode  in  Edinburgh,  and  remained 
there  until  his  death,  28th  February,  1886,  in  the  86th  year 
of  his  age. 

Mr.  Peach's  taste  for  collecting,  first  awakened  at  Cromer, 
was  strengthened  while  on  the  coasts  of  Dorsetshire  and 
Devonshire,  where  he  soon  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  marine  fauna  of  the  South  of  England.  His  frequent 
shiftings  were  in  many  respects  of  considerable  advantage  to 
him.  They  gavq  him  a  wider  range  for  his  observations,  and 
brought  him  into  contact  with  scientific  enthusiasts,  from 
whom  he  obtained  much  useful  knowledge  and  the  loan  of 
books.  In  return  he  was  able  to  provide  specimens,  which 
helped  to  clear  up  many  points  in  Natural  History.  Amongst 
others  he  was  enabled  to  supply  the  Eev.  Mr.  Layton,  of 
Catfield,  Norfolk,  with  the  bones  required  to  complete  the 
elephant  found  in  the  well-known  "forest  bed"  of  Norfolk, 
which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  While  at  Gorran  he 
continued  to  direct  his  observations  to  geological  phenomena, 
and  to  cultivate  his  powers  of  observation.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  detected  fossils  in  rocks  previously  regarded  as 
destitute  of  organic  remains.  He  at  this  time  made  one  of 
the  chief  discoveries  of  his  life,  in  finding  Lower  Silurian 
fossils  in  the  rocks  in  Cornwall,  which  before  that  time  were 
considered  to  be  azoic.    This  discovery  was  of  great  value, 
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as  it  furnished  data  for  mapping  the  rocks  of  the  Dodman 
district  as  Lower  Silurian. 

So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  Mr.  Peach's  earliest  paper — 
read  to  the  British  Association,  at  Plymouth,  in  1841 — was 
"  An  Account  of  the  Fossil  Organic  Eemains  of  the  South- 
east Coast  of  CornwaU,  and  Bodmin  and  Menheniot;"  and 
the  latest — read  to  the  Eoyal  Institution  of  Cornwall,  at 
Truro,  in  1880 — was  "  On  Polyzoa  from  Cornwall,  one  being 
New  to  Britain."  During  the  forty  years  thus  covered  he 
produced  about  118  papers,  comprising  thirty-one  read  to  the 
Eoyal  Institution  of  Cornwall,  at  Truro ;  twenty-one  to  the 
British  Association ;  twenty  to  the  Eoyal  Geological  Society 
of  Cornwall,  at  Penzance ;  sixteen  to  the  Physical  Society  of 
Edinburgh ;  thirteen  to  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh ; 
five  to  the  Eoyal  Polytechnic  Society  of  Cornwall,  at  Fal- 
mouth; four  to  the  Geological  Society,  Edinburgh;  one  to 
the  Geological  Society,  London ;  one  to  the  Linnsean  Society, 
London ;  four  to  Annals  and  Mag.  Nat  Hist ;  and  two  to 
GeoL  Mag, 

From  1841  to  1846  inclusive,  Mr.  Peach  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  British  Association  as  an  Associate.  He 
became  a  member  in  1847.  In  1842  the  General  Com- 
mittee of  the  Association  appointed  a  Committee,  consisting 
of  Sir  C.  Lemon  and  Mr.  Jonathan  Couch,  with  £10  at 
their  disposal,  to  enable  Mr.  Peach  to  pursue  his  study  of 
the  Marine  Zoology  of  Cornwall.  This  Committee,  with 
the  same  sum,  was  re-appointed  annually  to  1846  inclusive ; 
Professors  E.  Owen  and  E.  Forbes  being  members  of  it  from 
1843  to  1845  inclusive,  in  addition  to  the  original  members. 

That  Mr.  Peach's  scientific  neighbours,  whether  in  Cornwall 
and  Devonshire,  or  in  Edinburgh,  were  by  no  means  unmind- 
ful of  him,  is  shown  by  the  facts  that  the  Eoyal  Geological 
Society  of  Cornwall  elected  him  an  associate  in  1837,  a 
corresponding  member  in  1841,  and  an  honorary  member 
in  1872 ;  the  Eoyal  Institution  of  Cornwall  elected  him  an 
associate  in  1844,  and  a  corresponding  member  in  1859; 
the  Torquay  Natural  History  Society  elected  him  a\i  honorary- 
member  in  1845  ;  the  Plymouth  Institution  and  Devon  and 
Cornwall  Natural  History  Society  elected  him  a  corresponding 
member  in  1858;  the  Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art  elected  him  a  corres- 
ponding member  in  1872 ;  the  Eoyal  Cornwall  Polytechnic 
Society  elected  him  an  honorary  member  in  1882;  and  it 
should  be  added  that  a  bust  of  Mr.  Peach,  by  Mr.  Bumard, 
was  presented  by  the  President  in  1851,  and  placed  in  the 
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hall  of  the  Polytechnic  Society,  among  those  of  the  worthies 
whom  Cornwall  delights  to  honour.  In  1867  the  Eoyal 
Physical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  Mr.  Peach  had  for 
many  years  been  a  Non-Eesident  Fellow,  elected  him  a 
Besident  Fellow  "  without  the  exaction  of  the  usual  fees,  as 
a  mark  of  their  regard,  and  as  a  small  acknowledgment  of 
the  many  valuable  contributions  made  by  him  to  different 
branches  of  natural  science."  He  was  afterwards  President 
of  that  body.  The  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh  elected 
him  an  associate  in  1870,  and  the  Geological  Society  of 
Edinburgh  paid  him  the  same  compliment  in  1871.  The 
Eoyal  Society  'of  Edinburgh  awarded  to  him  in  1874  the 
"  Neill  Gold  Medal "  for  the  addition  of  about  twenty  species 
of  Echiniy  Medttsce,  and  Sponges  made  by  him  to  the  known 
fauna  of  the  British  Isles.  Nor  were  his  labours  ignored  in 
London.  In  1859  the  Geological  Society  awarded  him, 
through  Sir  R  Murchison,  "  the  balance  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  WoUaston  Fund."  The  circumstances  attending  that  award 
are  fully  narrated  in  the  Quarterly  Jouimal  of  the  Geological 
Society,  London,  1859,  voL  xv.  pp.  xxiv.-v.  In  1868  Mr. 
Peach  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Linnaean  Society  of 
London. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  Mr.  Peach  married  in  1829, 
and  had  a  family  of  seven  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  had 
no  income  save  that  derived  from  his  very  moderate  salary, 
it  will  be  a  matter  of  surprise  how  he  was  enabled  to  main- 
tain his  intellectual  pursuits  amidst  the  struggles  of  his 
every-day  life.  This  short  notice  may  be  fitly  closed  by  the 
concluding  words  of  a  paragraph  from  an  article  in  Chambers' 
Edinburgh  Journal  for  November  23rd,  1844  (new  series  ii 
321),  entitled  "The  Scientific  Meeting  at  York;"  the  whole 
passage  being  also  found  in  Kingsley's  Glaucus,  ed.  1855, 
pp.  80-82:  "Honest  Peach,  humble  as  is  thy  home,  and 
simple  thy  bearing,  thou  art  an  honour  even  to  this  assem- 
blage of  nobles  and  doctors;  nay,  more,  when  I  consider 
everything,  thou  art  an  honour  to  human  nature  itself;  for 
where  is  the  heroism  like  that  of  virtuous,  intelligent, 
independent  poverty?   and  such  poverty  is  thine!" 


X. 

Edward  Adolphus  Seymour,  K.G.,  P.O.,  Duke  of  Somerset, 
Earl  St  Maur  of  Berry  Pomeroy,  and  Baron  Seymour  of 
Hache,  Lord-Lieutenant  and  Gustos  Eotulorum  of  Devon- 
shire, was  born  on  20th  December,  1804,  and  was  the  twelfth 
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duke  of  his  line.  He  was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
He  married,  on  June  10th,  1839,  Jane  Georgiana,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Sheridan,  Esq.,  granddaughter 
of  the  Eight  Hon.  Eichard  Brinley  Sheridan,  and  had  two 
sons  and  three  daughters.  Both  the  sons  pre-deceased  their 
father,  and  the  daughters  are  Lady  Hermione  Graham,  Lady 
Ulrica  Thynne,  and  Lady  Gwendolen  Eamsden.  Formerly 
he  took  a  prominent  part  in  public  life.  As  Lord  Seymour 
he  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  the  Liberal  member 
for  Totnes,  which  place  he  represented  from  1834  until 
called  to  the  Upper  House  by  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1855.  He  became  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  1835, 
an  office  he  held  until  1839.  From  1839  to  1841  he  was 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Control,  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Woods  and  Forests  from  1849  till  1851,  and  of  Public 
Works  from  1851  to  1852.  On  the  return  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  to  power  in  1859,  his  Grace  was  appointed  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  which  he  resigned  on  the  fall  of  the 
Eussell  Ministry  in  1866.  His  Grace  was  at  one  time  a 
Commissioner  of  Lunacy,  and  was  made  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Devonshire  in  1861,  on  the  death  of  the  late  Earl  Fortescue. 
He  was  also  a  Governor  of  the  Eoyal  Naval  College,  and  a 
Trustee  of  the  British  Museum.  In  1871  the  Duke  created 
some  sensation  by  pubUshing  a  work  entitled  Christian 
Theology  and  Modem  Scepticism,  in  which  he  attempted  ^to 
show  that  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Pauline  Epistles 
frequently  contradict  one  another. 

His  last  public  act  was  to  open  a  cottage  hospital  at  Totnes, 
October  26th,  1885. 

He  joined  the  Association  in  1874,  and  was  a  Life  Member. 
He  died  at  his  country  seat.  Stover  House,  on  Saturday, 
November  28th,  1885,  within  three  weeks  of  his  eighty-first 
birthday.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  title  by  his  brother,  Lord 
Archibald  St  Maur. 


E  2 


ELEVENTH  EEPOKT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
SCIENTIFIC  MEMOKANDA. 

I 

Eleventh  Eeport  of  the  Committee^  consisting  of  Mr.  George 
Doe,  the  jRev.  W.  Harpley,  Mr,  H,  S.  GUI,  Mr.  E.  Parfitt, 
and  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Howe  (Secretary),  for  the  purpose 
of  noting  the  discovery  or  occurrence  of  such  facts,  in  any 
department  of  scientific  enquiry,  and  connected  with  Devon- 
shire, as  it  may  be  desirable  to  place  upon  permanent 
record,  but  which  may  not  be  of  sufficient  importance  in 
themselves  to  form  the  subjects  of  separate  papers. 

Edited  by  J.  Brooking  Rowb,  f.s.a.,  f.l.s.,  Hon.  Secretary. 

(Bead  at  St.  Marychurch,  July,  1886.) 


The  Committee  begs  to  present  herewith  the  communications 
received  since  the  last  meeting.  Although  brief,  they  are 
varied,  and  contain  notices  of  interest.  The  Committee 
would  suggest,  as  it  did  last  year,  that  the  Association  invite 
other  members  to  join  it.  The  Secretary  will  be  prepared 
to  suggest  names  of  gentlemen  whose  aid  will  be  valuable. 

(Signed)  E.  K  Worth,  Chairman. 

J.  Brooking  Eowe,  Hon.  Sec. 


L   ZOOLOGICAL. 

"  In  November  last  (1885)  two  large  Eorquals  (Balcenoptera 
musculus),  which  proved  to  be  male  and  female,  were  found 
oflF  the  Devon  coast;  one  near  the  Start  Point,  the  other 
near  the  Eddystone.  They  were  dead,  and  were  brought  to 
Plymouth,  where  they  were  exhibited  for  some  days.  They 
were  both  about  the  same  size — upwards  of  sixty  feet  long — 
the  female  being  rather  the  larger. 
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"  On  February  3,  1886,  some  fishermen  captured  in  their 
herring  nets,  about  eight  miles  south  of  the  Eddystone,  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  Eisso's  Grampus  (Oramjpus  Griseus). 
In  1870  one  of  these  very  rare  cetaceans  was  caught  near 
Plymouth,  and  the  prepared  skin  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
This,  as  well  as  the  individual  now  being  mentioned,  was  a 
female.  A  full  account  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Balkwill,  with  an 
excellent  engraving  of  the  animal,  appears  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Plymouth  Institution,  1885-6,  p.  314.  Its  length 
was  nine,  feet,  greatest  girth  five  feet  two  inches.  The 
skeleton  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  Plymouth  Institution ;  the 
skin  was  presented  to  the  Albert  Memorial  Museum,  Exeter. 
(J.  Brooking  Eowe.)  " 

II.  ornithological. 

"  Withdrawal  of  the  Woodlark  (Alauda  arborea^  L)  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Egg  Buckland. — This  parish,  lying  from 
two  to  five  miles  N.E.  of  the  town  of  Plymouth,  was  until 
within  a  few  years  past  a  favourite  locality  of  the  Woodlark 
(Alauda  arborea,  L.),  a  bird  of  very  local  distribution  as  a 
British  species,  though  occurring  in  many  of  the  counties  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Being  gifted  with  a  powerful  song, 
given  forth  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  its  presence 
in  any  district  must  be  known  to  all  persons  in  it  sufficiently 
fammar  with  birds  to  distinguish  the  species  by  their  notes. 
This  present  year,  and  for  two  or  three  previous  ones,  I  have 
not  heard  the  familiar  song  of  the  bird  in  this  district,  nor, 
so  far  as  I  can  trust  my  memory,  anywhere  near  Plymouth. 
Formerly  rather  common  as  a  resident  species  here,  it  now 
seems  to  have  left  us  altogether,  whilst  an  allied  but  migra- 
tory bird,  the  Tree  Pipit  {Anthus  arboreus,  Bech,),  appears  to 
have  become  recently  more  plentiful  than  formerly;  still 
I  have  no  ground  for  inferring  that  the  withdrawal  of  the 
one  species  has  conduced  to  the  increase  of  the  other.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  Wood- 
lark has  withdrawn  from  its  old  quarters  in  Devonshire. 
(T.  E.  Archer  Briggs.)"* 

"  The  Bull/inch  {Pyrrhula  vulgat^.  Tern,)  nesting  very  near 
a  house. — The  Bullfinch  {Pyrrhula  vulgaris^  Tern)  is  fairly 
common  about  Egg  Buckland,  nesting  in  hedges  by  the 

♦  Mr.  Briggs  has  written  me,  that  since  sending  the  above  note  he  has 
heard  the  Woodlark  at  Egg  Buckland.  I  have,  however,  thought  it  weU  to 
allow  the  paragraph  to  stand,  as  showing  how  scarce  the  species  now  is. 
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lanes,  as  well  as  in  the  bushes  of  copses,  small  trees/  or 
shrubs  of  plantations.  With  us  it  by  no  means  seeks  the 
very  secluded  spots  for  nidification,  which  it  is  stated  to  do 
in  the  following  words  in  Newton's  edition  of  Yarrell's 
History  of  British  Birds : 

"  'After  March  it  is  seldom  seen  out  of  the  deep  woodlands 
which  form  so  secure  a  refuge  for  it,  or  at  any  rate  of  such 
shrubberies  or  plantations  as  are  thick  enough  to  afford  it 
the  desired  seclusion.'  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  166,  167.) 

"At  present  (June  15th,  1886)  a  pair  of  these  birds  have 
a  nest  with  young  in  a  large  bush  of  the  variegated  variety 
of.  the  box,  growing  in  front  of  the  house,  Fursdon,  where  I 
write  this,  close  to  the  carriage  drive,  and  only  about  eight 
or  nine  yards  from  the  entrance  porcL  There  is  daily  much 
passing  and  repassing  of  the  spot  by  persons  belonging  to 
the  house,  children  are  often  playing  quite  near  it,  and  a 
noisy  grass-cutting  machine  has  been  at  least  two  or  three 
times  in  use  close  to  the  bush  since  it  has  contained  the 
nest,  yet  the  young  are  being  successfully  reared  by  their 
parents,  although  by  no  means  in  the  seclusion  that  they  are 
said  to  seek  for  them.  In  this  part  of  the  country  I  have 
previously  seen  the  nest  of  the  Bullfinch  in  box,  also  in  the 
laurel  and  holly,  but  mostly  in  rather  high  bushes  of  the 
common  furze,  as  well  as  in  hedges  or  thickets  of  white-thorn 
or  brambles.  (T.  E.  Archeb  Bkiggs.)" 

UI.   BOTANICAL. 
ALTERNATE  FRUITING  OF  AN   APPLE-TREE. 

*'  The  most  interesting  and  curious  thing  that  has  fallen 
under  my  observation  this  year  is  connected  with  an  apple- 
tree,  called  *  King  of  Pippins.'  This  tree  is  at  least  thirty 
or  forty  years  old,  and  is  divided  from  near  the  base  into 
two  main  branches,  these  again  divided  into  numbers  of 
other  branches.  The  peculiarity  of  the  tree  is  this — that 
'each  main  branch  bears  in  alternate  years.  I  saw  it  this 
year  when  in  bloom,  and  on  one  side  only  about  half  a 
dozen  blooms  appeared,  while  the  other  was  literally  covered 
with  blossoms.  The  tree  is  very  healthy.  It  had  in  its 
young  state  been  trained  as  an  espalier,  and  was  afterwards 
allowed  to  grow  into  a  standard.  Each  of  the  main  branches 
is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  a  foot  in  diameter.  What  the  cause 
for  its  alternate  fruiting  may  be  I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain. 
(Edward  Parfitt.)" 
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IV.    PAKa:ONTOLOGICAL. 
VEBTBBHA   OF  WHALE. 

"In  the  course  of  making  some  excavations  in  Notte 
Street,  Plymouth,  in  1885,  immediately  behind  the  ancient 
house  which  forms  one  of  the  most  important  relics  of 
Elizabethan  Plymouth,  the  caudal  vertebra  of  a  whale  was 
found,  three  feet  deep  in  clayey  silt.  A  creek  of  Sutton  Pool 
used  formerly  to  run  by  what  is  now  the  Parade  in  this 
direction,  and  apparently  extended  to  this  spot,  which  is 
only  a  few  feet  above  the  present  tide  level.  The  deposit  in 
which  the  vertebra  was  found  is  of  similar  character  to  that 
of  undoubted  ancient  tidal  alluvia  in  the  vicinity ;  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  (as  there  was  no  trace  of  the 
ground  having  been  disturbed)  that  the  bone  had  been  left 
in  its  position  by  the  sea,  at  a  time  when  the  level  of  the 
land  in  the  locality  was  less  than  it  is  now,  and  when  the 
inlet  was  gradually  being  silted  up.  The  vertebra  was 
presented  by  Major  Daubeny  to  the  Plymouth  Institution, 
in  whose  Museum  it  now  is.  (E.  N.  Worth.)" 

*■ 

■  * 

V.   SEISMOLOGY. 

EARTHQUAKE  (January  4th,   1886). 

The  following  accounts  of  an  earthquake  shock  appeared  in 
the  local  papers : 

"What  was  undoubtedly  a  shock  of  earthquake,  and  a  rather 
severe  one,  passed  over  the  district  of  the  South  Hams  yesterday 
morniQg,  at  about  twenty  minutes  past  ten  o'clock.  It  was  felt 
very  generally  all  along  the  route  between  Dartmouth  and  Kings- 
bridge,  as  well  as  at  other  places  lying  more  inland.  Just  after 
leaving  Dartmouth,  the  driver  of  a  bus  which  runs  daily  to 
and  from  Kingsbridge  had  a  rather  alarming  experience,  as  of 
an  oscillation  of  the  ground,  which  lasted  some  seconds;  and 
on  arriving  at  Stokefleming,  what  he  thought  at  the  time  must 
have  been  imagination  was  fully  confirmed — persons  standing 
about  in  alarmed  groups.  Mrs.  Fox,  who  ^eeps  a  grocer's  shop  at 
Stokefleming,  states  that  her  house  verily  *  rocked.'  In  the 
'Green  Dragon,'  public-house,  kept  by  Mr.  Martin,  the  shock 
caused  a  quantity  of  plaster  to  fall  from  the  ceilings.  At  Strete 
the  oscillation  was  similarly  felt.  Mr.  Wallace,  postmaster  of  that 
village,  asserted  that  he  had  just  come  from  Eastdown,  in  the 
parish  of  Blackawton,  where  he  had  been  in  the  course  of  his 
duties  as  letter-carrier,  and  the  shock  was  very  conspicuously  felt 
there,  several  miles  inland.     The  phenomenon  appears,  however, 
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to  have  been  more  severe  at  Torcross  than  any  other  part,  the 
inhabitants  being  thrown  into  a  great  state  of  alarm.  The 
occupants  of  the  *  Fisherman's  Arms/  which  house  stands  on  the 
beach,  were  so  frightened  that  they  one  and  all  rushed  out  of  the 
place,  thinking,  as  they  said,  that  the  building  was  going  to  falL 
Mr.  W.  Vickery,  of  the  Torcross  Hotel,  gives  several  indications 
of  the  severity  of  the  shock.  In  fact,  it  appears  to  have  been  felt 
by  almost  everyone  in  the  village.  At  Stokenham,  Chillington, 
and  Frogmore,  there  was  a  unanimous  confirmation  of  the  oscillation 
and  shaking  experienced  in  the  other  villages,  but  in  a  lesser 
degree.  It  reached  even  as  far  as  Kingsbridge,  where  it  was  most 
distinctly  felt.  At  all  the  places  mentioned  the  report  of  the  time 
of  the  shock  being  felt  agrees  to  two  or  three  minutes.  A  further 
confirmation  has  been  given  by  persons  who  were  on  the  road  at 
the  time — some  walking,  and  others  driving  or  riding — in  some 
cases  several  miles  apart." — Western  Morning  News,  Jan.  5th,  1886. 

"  The  shock  of  earthquake  in  the  South  Hams,  reported  in  the 
Western  Morning  News  of  yesterday,  appears  to  have  been  felt 
very  generally  throughout  the  entire  district,  as  far  as  the  Start 
Point.  The  Rev.  G.  Trewby  asserts  that  there  was  a  distinct 
oscillation  experienced  at  East  Prawle.  From  West  Alvington, 
Charleton,  Es^t  Alvingtoiu  Dodbrooke,  and  other  places  are  also 
received  reports  of  the  shock." — Wester7i  Morning  News,  Jan.  6th, 
1886. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Williams,  Claremont,  Kingswear,  wrote 
to  the  editor  of  the  Western  Morning  News,  Jan.  4th,  1886  : 

"  Sib, — It  may  be  interesting  to  you,  especially  should  there  be 
any  corroborative  evidence  on  the  subject,  to  know  that  we  have 
just  experienced  what  I  cannot  but  think  was  the  shock  of  an 
earthquake.  It  was  as  nearly  as  possible  at  10.30  a.m.  The 
whole  house  shook,  though  solidly  built  on  rock,  and  to  such 
an  extent  in  the  upper  floors  that  the  servants  were  quite  terrified, 
and  my  little  girl  of  three  years  old  ran  out  of  her  nursery  to  seek 
for  help.  All  the  windows  rattled  violently,  and  the  table  at 
which  my  elder  children  were  working  was  visibly  shaken.  Those 
on  the  ground  floor  thought  the  noise  to  be  that  of  thunder,  but  it 
Vas  something  quite  difierent  from  that;  and  I  am  unable  to 
explain  the  circumstance  other  than  by  the  assumption  that  it  was 
an  earthquake.'* — Western  Morning  News,  January  6th,  1886. 

Mr.  T.  6.  Carew,  writing  to  the  Western  Morning  News 
from  Hillside,  South  Brent,  states  : 

"  I  distinctly  felt  the  shock  of  an  earthquake  here  on  Monday, 
at  about  half-past  ten  in  the  morning,  and  heard  at  the  same  time 
a  rumbling  sound." — Western  Morning  News,  January  7th,  1886. 
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VI.  METEOROLOGY. 

"  The  village  of  Petrockstowe,  some  few  days  since,  was  visited 
by  one  of  the  most  remarkably  violent  thunderstorms  ever  ex- 
perienced within  the  recollections  of  that  custodian  of  rural  affairs, 
*  the  oldest  inhabitant.*  The  first  symptoms  of  an  aerial  disturbance 
was  a  hot  and  sultry  depressing  atmosphere.  Heavy  thundering 
was  then  heard  in  northern  and  southern  directions,  and  the 
disturbance  appeared  to  be  moving  to  a  meeting  over  Petrockstowe. 
Torrents  of  rain  now  fell,  deluging  the  ground,  and  seriously 
damaging  cottage  garden  and  field  crops.  A  shower  of  hail,  the 
stones  being  of  an  abnormally  large  size,  followed.  The  chimney 
of  Mr.  W.  Mills's  pleasant  residence  at  the  Hall  was  next  struck 
by  lightning,  which  shattered  it  from  top  to  bottom,  tearing  the 
damper  out  of  the  chimney,  and  depositing  it  with  soot  and 
debris  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  The  current  of  the  electric 
fluid  then  appeared  to  pass,  by  the  floor,  to  the  door,  its  course 
being  clearly  and  curiously  marked  by  a  white  line,  which  is 
visible  even  up  to  the  time  of  writing.  Making  its  way  out  under 
the  sill  of  the  front  door,  it  tore  up  and  broke  in  pieces  a  blue  stone 
in  the  porch,  and  a  tile.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mills,  and  their  servant,  were 
all  startled  witnesses  of  this  destructive  phenomenon,  being  in  the 
room  at  the  time ;  but  fortunately  received  no  injury,  as  neither 
were  in  the  line  taken  by  the  lightniijg." — North  Devon  Herald^ 
May  13th,  1886. 

The  following  letter,  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Nomar,  of  Torrington, 
appeared  in  the  Western  Morning  News  of  July  12th,  1886  : 

"Sir, — At  12.15  a.m.,  on  the  night  of  Friday,  July  9th,  while 
driving  home  from  seeing  a  patient  at  St.  Giles-in-the-Wood,  a 
brilliant  ball  of  fire  appeared  in  a  perfectly  clear  sky,  as  near  as 
possible  in  the  position  of  the  Pole-star,  but  as  the  sky  was  partly 
obscured  by  trees  I  could  not  see  the  exact  position  it  appeared  in. 
It  seemed  to  fall  directly  downwards,  through  about  twenty 
degrees,  and  finally  disappear.  The  colour  was  bluish,  very  like 
the  colour  of  the  single  balls  from  the  large  rockets  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  which  afterwards  change  colour  to  red  and  green  when  the 
rocket  bursts.  Before  it  disappeared  I  had  passed  the  trees,  so 
that  I  could  see  the  exact  position,  which  was  immediately  beneath 
the  Pole-star,  at  an  altitude  of  from  fifteen  degrees  to  twenty-five 
degrees.  There  was  no  report,  and  no  tail ;  but  I  think  I  saw  one 
or  two  sparks  left  behind  just  before  it  disappeared.  It  was 
visible  about  five  seconds.  The  inspector  of  the  borough  police, 
who  I  met  in  the  town,  and  a  special  constable,  had  seen  it." 

This  meteor  was  seen  by  others,  and  Mr.  William  A.  Edye, 
of  Old  Town  Chambers,  Plymouth,  writing  the  following  day, 
confirms  Mr.  Nomar's  statement,  but  says  that  it  was  visible 
for  fully  ten  seconds. 
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VIL   ABCHiEOLOGICAL. 
FLINT   FLAKES. 

In  continuation  of  his  communication  of  last  year 
recording  some  localities  in  South  Devon  where  flint  scrapers, 
flakes,  small  implements,  &c.,  have  been  met  with,  Mr.  F. 
Brent,  f.s.a.,  has  furnished  the  Committee  with  the  following: 

Record  of  some  localities  on  Dartnioor  where  flint  JiakeSy  scrapers^ 

^c.y  have  been  met  with, 

"  Great  Harter  Tor. — Portions  of  flakes  and  broken  flint 
near  the  summit. 

''South  Hessary  Tor. — ^I  found  here  a  rounded  scraper, 
broken,  and  a  fine  flake. 

"  Two  Bridges. — On  the  open  moor,  between  Prince  Town 
and  Two  Bridges,  flakes,  scrapers,  and  pieces  of  flint  are  to 
be  met  with  in  some  abundance. 

"Pen  Moor, — Near  Messrs.  Martin  Brothers*  house,  on  the 
moor,  I  have  found  many  pieces  of  flint. 

"  Vixen  Tor, — In  a  cornfield  not  far  from  this  tor  I  found  a 
large  flake,  broken.  This  is  composed  of  hard  blue  slaie 
somewhat  like  jasper,  also  some  pieces  of  flint. 

"  Little  Mis  Tor. — Amongst  the  ddbris  accumulated  round 
this  rock  I  found  several  small  flakes. 

*'  Cadover  Bridge. — Flakes  and  pieces  are  to  be  found  on 
the  cleared  spots  on  the  adjoining  moor. 

"  Trowlsworthy  Tors. — Several  flakes  and  pieces  have  been 
met  with  near  the  summits  of  these  tors. 

"Ringmoor  Down. — I  found  several  flakes  mthin  the  enclo- 
sure of  a  hut  circle,  also  some  pieces  of  flint  on  the  moor. 

"  Gomwood. — In  the  Museum  of  the  Plymouth  Institution 
are  many  flakes  and  pieces  of  flint  said  to  have  been  found 
at  Comwood.  I  have  found  flakes  in  a  cornfield  not  very  far 
from  Blachford. 

"  Shatogh  Beacon. — Pieces  of  flint  and  broken  flakes  occur 
on  cleared  spots  on  the  moor. 

'*Torr  Hill,  Widecomhe. — A  well-shaped  implement  was 
found  among  the  remains  of  the  ancient  town  at  Torr  Hill 
by  Mr.  J.  Jasper,  of  Stoke. 

''Grown  Hill  Down. — Amongst  the  rubbish  and  stones 
that  had  been  removed  and  thrown  down  from  a  large 
circular  barrow,  that  had  been  destroyed  many  years  since,  I 
found  a  large  rude  scraper  of  flint,  and  some  broken  pieces, 
all  much  weathered  from  exposure  : 

*'  Egg  Buchland  and  Knackershnowle. — Pieces  of  flakes,  &c., 
occur  in  the  fields  under  culture  between  these  places. 
(Fkancis  Brent.)  " 
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Mr.  George  E.  Alexander  writes,  with  reference  to  a  find 
of  five  flint  flakes  or  arrow-heads : 

"  I  found  three  of  them  on  North  Hessary  Tor — one  in  a 
bog  close  to  Princetown  railway-station,  and  one  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  Princetown,  between  Bachelor's  Hall 
and  Moorlands.  In  each  case  the  flints  were  on  the  surface, 
having  either  been  washed  up  by  rain  or  scratched  up  by  the 
sheep  or  other  animals.  I  am  inclined  to  think  (from  the 
number  found  at  or  near  Princetown)  that  a  battle  must  have 
taken  place  here  in  the  long-ago,  as  it  scarcely  seems  feasible 
that  so  large  a  number  should  have  been  lost  in  hunting  only." 

A   FURTHER   DISCOVERY   AT   BUCKFAST   ABBEY. 

"During  the  progress  of  the  work  of  rebuilding  at 
Buckfast  Abbey  another  discovery  has  been  made.  It  may 
be  recollected  that  the  plan  accompanying  my  last  paper  on 
this  subject  showed  the  east  end  of  the  choir.  Another  and 
recent  excavation  by  the  monks,  under  the  direction  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  F.  A.  Walters,  shows  that  the  east  end  was 
much  further  prolonged,  there  having  been  discovered  the 
foundations  of  a  building  measuring  from  the  exterior  of 
wall  to  wall,  from  west  to  east,  thirty-six  feet,  and  from 
north  to  south  thirty-two,  or  thereabouts.  This  no  doubt 
was  an  addition  to  the  original  church.  From  the  character 
of  the  building  of  these  foundations  Mr.  Walters  has  no 
doubt  but  that  it  was  constructed  in  the  thirteenth  or  early 
fourteenth  century.  (J.  Brooking  Eowe.)" 

BRONZE    MEDALLION. 

"The  piece  of  metalwork  which  I  send  for  inspection 
was  found  a  short  time  since  in  Plymouth,  and  was  brought 
for  sale  to  a  silversmith.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any- 
thing to  connect  it  with  Plymouth  or  the  neighbourhood, 
and  presume  that  its  being  found  there  was  accidental  It 
is  of  bronze  or  latten,  If  inch  in  diameter. 

"  Some  suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  its  use :  (1)  That 
it  is  a  gild  badge ;  (2)  That  it  is  a  pait  of  a  morse ;  (3)  That 
it  originally  formed  a  part  of  a  monument ;  and  lastly.  That 
it  was  some  ornament  of  the  trappings  of  a  horse,  and 
that  the  motto  is  that  of  a  family.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  latter  is  the  most  probably  correct.  In  any  case, 
there  was  something  outside,  either  a  rim  or  edge,  or  it  was 
embedded  in  stone  or  marble.  The  Lombardic  letter  M  is  of 
the  ordinary  elegant  form,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  small 
black  letter  P;  and  the  inscription,  which  I  read  as  "nul 
aultre  "  for  "  nul  autre,"  is  on  either  side  of  the  letters. 
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"  I  exhibited  this  medallion  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  in  March  last,  but  no  information  was  obtain- 
able as  to  its  probable  use.  A  woodcut  from  a  drawing, 
with  an  account,  will  be  found  in  the  ^Proceedings  of  the 
Society,  vol.  xi.  p.  115.  (J.  Brooking  Eowe.)" 

Vm.  NUMISMATICAL. 

"Since  our  last  meeting  at  Seaton,  the  following  Devon- 
shire tokens  of  the  seventeenth  century  have  been  acquired 
by  the  writer,  six  of  which  were  previously  quite  unknown 
to  him. 

EXETER. 

"  1.  Obv. '  WILLIAM .  lOHNS '  ^ The  sun  " in  splendour."* 
Eev. '  IN .  EXON .  1670'  =  w^/j  or  p . w.  i 

"  An  undated  variety  of  this  token  occurs  in  Boyne,  page 
53,  No.  9,  and  was  not  in  my  first  paper  on  the  subject  (See 
vol.  v.,  part  i.,  page  232,  No.  110,  read  at  Exeter,  1872.) 
Those  who  take  an  interest  in  this  department  of  Numis- 
matics will  notice  that  the  wife's  initial  is  uppermost,  a  most 
unusual  instance,  and  differing  from  their  position  in  the 
earlier  published  token.  On  this  unpublished  specimen  the 
words  *  AT '  on  Obv.  and  '  the  .  svnn.'  on  Eev.  are  omitted,  and 
the  date  1670  is  substituted  instead.  The  undoubted  anti- 
quity of  the  inn's  name  is  evidenced  by  its  having  given  the 
same  name  to  the  street  (Sun  Street)  in  which  it  is  situate. 

"  2.  Obv. '  ioseph  .  pearce  =  1666 ' 

Eev.  '  OF .  EXETER  =  I .  P ' 

"Two  other  Exon.  issues  with  the  same  surname  were 
described  in  the  1872  vol.,  bearing  the  Christian  names  of 
lOHN  and  WILLIAM.  They  may  have  been  members  of  the 
same  family. 

"  3.  Obv. '  THOMAS .  TEMPLER  *  =  2  wax  caudles  ? 
Eev.  *0F.EX0N.  1668'  =  T.i.T 

"This  surname,  now  spelt  Templar,  still  exists  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  old  city. 

EINOSBRIDOE. 

"  4.  Qbv.  '  THOMAS .  HVNT '  =  St.  George  and  Dragon. 

Eev.  '  IN  .  KINGSBRIDGE '  =  T  .  B  .  H 

*  This  was  unearthed  last  winter,  in  making  a  new  sewer 
in  the  town. 

*  The  words  "  in  splendour"  are  a  well  known  heraldic  term. 
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OKEHAMPTON. 

"  5.  Obv. '  lOHN .  MiNSS .  1667  "  =  Pair  of  Scales  (in  the  field, 
and  under  the  scales)  i  \  T .  D .  M 
Eev.  '  IN .  OAKHAMPTON  =  HIS  |  HALF  |  PENY    (in   three 
lines). 

OTTBRY   ST.    MARY. 

"  6.  Obv. '  AT .  THE .  RED .  LION .  INN '  =  A  lion  rampant. 

Eev.  '  AVTRY .  S  .  MARY .  1656  '  =  I .  E .  M 

"  This  is  the  correct  reading  of  a  token  now  in  the  writer's 
collection.  In  the  Eighth  Eeport  of  Scientific  Memoranda 
(vol.  XV.,  page  68,  No.  4,  read  at  Exmouth)  a  description  of 
this  token  was  given,  supplied  by  the  then  Curator  of  the 
Albert  Museum,  Exeter,  Mr.  W.  S.  M.  D' Urban,  in  which 
the  town  was  spelt  ottry,  &c.  ;  but  atfother  token,  with  the 
same  device,  initials,  and  landlord's  name  in  full,  was  found 
in  digging  the  sewer  between  Kingsbridge  and  Dodbrooke, 
reading  as  follows : 

"  7.  Obv.  *  lOHN .  MOSSE '  (5  small  roses)  =  A  lion  rampant. 

Eev.  'AVTRY. ST.  MARY.1664'  =  I.E.M» 

"P.S. — The  foregoing  are  all  in  the  writer's  collection, 
except  No.  5,  and  that  belongs  to  a  gentleman  of  Peckbam. 
(H.  S.  Gill.)" 

♦  From  this  specimen  it  is  evident  that  the  landlord  of  the  "  Red  Lion  '* 
wanted  a  fresh  supply  of  tokens,  so  had  a  fresh  die  made,  with  his  name  in 
full  stamped  upon  it,  and  thus  preserving  it  to  many  generations  following. 
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Provincialisms  in  Devonshire,  in  either  written  or  spoken 
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actions of  the  Association, 

Edited  by  F.  T.  El  worthy,  Member  of  Council  of  the  Philological  Society. 

(Read  at  St.  Marychurch,  July,  1886.) 


One  efifect  of  the  remarks  contained  in  the  last  report  of 
your  Committee  has  been  to  elicit  criticisms  and  corrections 
from  several  friends  and  members  of  the  Association,  thus 
proving  that  the  interest  in  the  work  of  preserving  these 
provincialisms  is  continuous  and,  perhaps,  increasing.  While 
cordially  welcoming  several  new  contributors,  it  is  much  to 
be  desired  that  this  evident  sympathy  would  take  a  more 
practical  turn,  and  at  the  same  time  make  itself  more  felt  in 
a  larger  mass  of  materials  for  preservation  in  our  now  annual 
Report.  Considering  the  great  number  of  members  of  the 
Association  and  others  who  pay  attention  to  the  subject, 
it  is  surprising  to  observe  how  few  embrace  the  opportunity, 
which  must  constantly  present  itself,  of  recording  those 
archaic  or  provincial  words  and  phrases  of  which  our  West 
Country  speech  so  largely  consists. 
Mr.  Thomas  Kerslake  writes,  as  a  Devonshire  man : 

"  Bedlater.     My  own  recollection  is,  that  lie  is  almost  universal 
in  popular  speech  of  Devon  for  lay,  as  *  lie-a-bed.* 

"  Cause.    I  believe  Professor  Skeat  is  wrong  about  *  causeway  = 
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caussey/  being  from  calx  =  chalk  or  lime.  If  it  had  been,  the 
word  would  have  been  confined  to  the  small  limits  of  country 
of  which  the  soil  is  chalk  or  lime.  It  must  be  from  calx  =  heel — 
calceiis  =  shoe,  and  is  the  footway  raised  above  the  road  or  riding- 
way.  This  was  accepted  before  Professor's  Skeat's  *  corruption 
formed  by  literaryism'  was  invented,  back  in  the  stupid  days 
of  George  III. 

"Warsh,  &c.,  for  'wash,*  &c.,  must,  I  think,  be  peculiar  to 
some  districts.  I  never  knew  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  often 
heard  *  mash '  for  *  marsh '  in  all  the  South-Western  counties. 

"Bread  w'as  often  *clit'  about  1815-1817,  and  the  corn  said 
to  be  *  melted,'  Some  care  used  to  be  taken  that  the  dough  when 
rising  should  not  be  subject  to  a  chill  or  draught  of  air. 

"  GooKOO,  for  *  cuckoo,'  used  to  be  common. 

"  Drayzacking.  Lazily  drawing  a  sack,  instead  of  manfully 
lifting  and  carrying  it. 

**  Drbngbd  =  dring  =  throng.  Used  also  when  only  one  person 
inconveniently  presses  on  another.  *  Don't  'ee  dring  me  so.' 
Compare  *  tight '  =  *  drunk '  (Cockney). 

"  GrOOD  OFFER.     *  Ob-fcro '  covcrs  this  usage. 

**  Make  use  op.     An  old-fashioned  gentility  for  eat  or  drink. 

"  Mumper  =  a  self-invited  guest 

"  PuLTRY.     *  Oleum  Magistrale '  (misprinted  wxigistrate), 

"  Keign.     Lent  to  astrology,  instead  of  borrowed  from  it. 

"  KoLLY  =  *  sure  enough '  (]  *  sure  'nough '). 

"  Stribblb  =  *  'twioct  the  stones.' 

"  Slob,  related  to  slop,  not  identical. 

"  Up-store  ?  =  upstir. 

"  The  imputed  change  in  Devon  of  /  to  «;,  «  to  2,  ^^  to  dh,  &c., 
seems  to  me  much  exaggerated.  It  always  appeared  to  be  much 
greater  in  *  Zummerzet,'  as  I  first  noticed  on  reading  Hob  in  the 
Well  many  years  ago. 

"When  I  first  passed  into  North  Somerset  from  Devon,  the 
superfluous  '  do '  in  '  I  do  dink '  waa  quite  a  surprise  to  me,  having 
never  heard  it  until  north  of  Quantock." 

Bespecting  cavMy  the  editor  has  only  to  add  that  since 
the  last  Heport,  having  to  attend  the  Assizes  at  Taunton  in 
January,  1866,  he  heard  a  witness  (girl  living  at  Glastonbury) 
say,  in  a  trial  for  murder,  "  I  saw  blood  on  the  cause."  Upon 
which  the  judge  enquired  what  she  meant.  She  answered, 
"  The  cause  outside  the  house."  "  You  mean  the  pavement, 
I  suppose,"  said  the  judge. 

The  Eev.  S.  Eundle,  jun,,  writes  : 

"  With  regard  to  your  remarks  on  *  horse '  in  compounds,  they 
have  been  anticipated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Penzance  Natural 
History  and  Antiquarian  Society,  Mr.  E.  D.  Marquand. 

"On   'good   otier,'   the    following    quotation    from    Disraeli's 
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Curiosities  of  Literature  (Globe  ed.  p.  192  seq,)  may  be  of 
interest ;  *  Baron  Holyday  composed  a  strange  Comedie  in  5  Acts, 
called  Tcxvora/Aia ;  ar,  The  Marriage  of  the  Arts  (1630).  Quarto ; 
extremely  dull,  excessively  rare,  and  high  priced.  It  was  acted 
before  James  I.  by  the  Oxford  scholars.  His  Majesty  found  it  so 
dull,  that,  as  Ant.  Wood  tells  us,  he  "  offered "  several  times  after 
the  first  two  acts  to  withdraw.  The  following  humorous  epigram 
was  composed  on  the  occasion : 

**  *  At  Christ  Church  marriage  before  the  king, 
Lest  that  these  mates  should  want  an  otTeriug, 
The  king  himself  did  otfer.     What,  I  pray  ? 
He  offered  twice  or  thrice  to  go  away.  *  ' 

Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.  (author  of  Early  English  Pronun- 
ciation^  &c.),  writes ; 

"The  resolutions  (pp.  79-82)  are  admirable.  I  wish  they  would 
use  so77ie  systematic  orthography  though.  It  is  quite  impossible 
for  an  outsider  to  understand  approximately  how  the  natives  speak 
otherwise. 

"  The  remarks  on  dbtghbr  are  valuable.  De  for  tlie  is  in  the 
South,  in  Kent,  and  East  Sussex^  but  it  is  recent — since  Dan 
Michel  {Ayenhite  of  Inwit),  Hence  I  doubt  it  in  South  West. 
It  is  going  out  fast 

"Keigning  (p.  105).  The  word  is  parallel  to  the  common, 
*  Prices  ruled  high.' 

"Sim  (p.  106).  *Him  seemeth*  is  the  proper.  *He  sims' 
is  a  modern  transposition.  We  have  the  same  in  *  methinks '  and 
'  I  think,'  the  first  only  right  at  one  time.  ( Vide  Chaucer.)  '  Him 
thochte  that  his  heart  wolde  breke.* 

"Tho  (p.  Ill)  is  the  regular  Southern  form  of  Anglo-Saxon 
]>d,  which  had  both  senses,  the7i  (at  that  time)  and  when  (at 
the'time  at  which,  or  at  what  time).    So  also  da  in  High  German." 

Dr.  Prior  writes : 

"  The  Weigelia  is  probably  called  *  Apple-shrub,'  from  the  colour 
of  its  flowers ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  new  shrubs  brought  from 
China  in  1855. 

"  Eaisibr,  from  bear's  ear,  Auricula  ursi 

"  Blind-mobbed.     Is  not  mo6-cap  a  cap  that  mobs  f 

"  Ferry.  My  cook  came  in  after  breakfast  and  told  me,  *  Law, 
sir,  Gyp  [the  dog]  have  bin  and  killed  a  fairy  !'  It  was  a  weaseL 
She  was  from  Worcestershire,  and  hearing  the  gardener  call. the 
creature  vairg,  interpreted  it  aa  fairy, 

"  Plough-path.  I  should  have  understood  it  as  the  path  for  a 
team  to  go  upon. 

"  Shippen,  originally  sheep-petu 

"Slook,  possibly  related  to  Germ,  locken,  entice,  as  slime  to 
leim,  &c 
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"  Stid.     May  it  not  be  stead  ?    (I  think  not. — Ed.) 

"  Tagster.     Query  :  like  Bunyan,  a  vagabond  maker  of  tags  1 

"  Upstore  1  =  upstir. 

"  There  'a  been  of  late  a  mighty  stir 
In  this  our  town  of  Exeter. " 

Many  of  the  above  criticisms  are  of  such  value,  that  it  is 
thought  desirable  to  print  them  here. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Association,  held  at  Exmouth  in  1883, 
it  was  ordered  that  the  following  resolutions  and  suggestions 
should  be  printed  annually  for  the  benefit  of  new  mejnbers : 

1.  That  the  members  of  this  Committee  be  requested  to  observe 
the  following  regulations,  with  a  view  to  uniformity  of  action  : 

(A)  To  regard  the  following  as  Devonshire  Provincialisms,  if 
used  by  a  speaker  or  writer  within  Devonshire,  irrespective  of  their 
being,  or  not  being,  used  elsewhere : — 

(a)  Every  word  not  occurring  in  a  good  English  dictionary  of 
the  present  day. 

(6)  Every  word  which,  though  occurring  in  a  good  English 
dictionary  of  the  present  day,  is  used  in  a  sense  differing  from  any 
definition  of  the  word  given  in  such  dictionary. 

(c)  Every  provincial  pronunciation  of  any  word  which  is  itself 
not  a  provincialism. 

{d)  Every  provincial  phrase  or  expression. 

(e)  Every  provincial  name  of  an  animal,  or  vegetable,  or  other 
object. 

(B)  To  state  where  and  when  each  recorded  provincialism  was 
heard  in  speech,  or  seen  in  writing;  and  to  accept  nothing  at 
second-hand. 

(C)  To  state  the  sex,  probable  age  and  social  status,  and,  if 
possible,  the  birthplace,  residence,  and  occupation  of  the  person 
using  each  recorded  provincialism. 

(D)  To  give  the  meaning  of  each  recorded  provincialism  within 
a  parenthesis  immediately  following  the  provincialism  itself;  and 
to  illustrate  the  meaning  by  incorporating  the  word  or  phrase  in  the 
very  sentence  employed  by  the  person  who  used  the  provincialism. 

(E)  To  give,  in  all  cases  requiring  it,  some  well-known  word 
with  which  the  recorded  provincialism  rhymes,  so  as  to  show  its 
pronunciation ;  or,  where  this  not  practicable,  to  give  a  word 
or  words  in  which  the  power  of  the  vowel  or  vowels  is  the  same 
as  in  the  provincialism. 

(F)  To  state  of  each  provincialism  whether  it  has  been  noted  by 
HalliweU,  or  Nares,  or  any  other  recognized  compiler  of  provincial, 
obsolete,  or  obsolescent  words. 

(G)  To  write    the    communication    respecting    each  recorded 

VOL.  xnn.  F 
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Curiosities  of  Literature  (Globe  ed.  p.  192  seq,)  may  be  of 
interest :  *  Baron  Holyday  composed  a  strange  Comedie  in  5  Acts, 
called  TcxvoTtt/Aia ;  or,  The  Marriage  of  the  Arts  (1630).  Quarto ; 
extremely  dull,  excessively  rare,  and  high  priced.  It  was  acted 
before  James  I.  by  the  Oxford  scholars.  His  Majesty  found  it  so 
dull,  that,  as  Ant.  Wood  tells  us,  he  "  offered "  several  times  after 
the  first  two  acts  to  withdraw.  The  following  humorous  epigram 
was  composed  on  the  occasion : 

***  At  Christ  Church  marriage  before  the  king, 
Lest  that  these  mates  should  want  an  offering. 
The  king  himself  did  offer.     What,  I  pray  ? 
He  offered  twice  or  thrice  to  go  away.*  ' 

Mr.  A,  J.  Ellis,  f,r.s.  (author  of  Early  English  Pronun- 

ciatioUy  <S;c.),  writes : 

"  The  resolutions  (pp.  79-82)  are  admirable.  I  wish  they  would 
use  some  systematic  orthography  though.  It  is  quite  impossible 
for  an  outsider  to  understand  approximately  how  the  natives  speak 
otherwise. 

"  The  remarks  on  dbtcher  are  valuable.  De  for  ^^  is  in  the 
South,  in  Kent,  and  East  Sussex,  but  it  is  recent — ^since  Dan 
Michel  {Ayenhite  of  Inwit),  Hence  I  doubt  it  in  South  West. 
It  is  going  out  fast 

"Keigning   (p.    105).     The  word  is  parallel  to  the  common, 

*  Prices  ruled  high.' 

"Sim  (p.  106).  *Him  seemeth'  is  the  proper.  *He  sims* 
is  a  modern  transposition.     We  have  the  same  in  *  methinks '  and 

*  I  think,'  the  first  only  right  at  one  time.  ( Vide  Chaucer.)  *  Him 
thochte  that  his  heart  wolde  breke.* 

**Tho  (p.  Ill)  is  the  regular  Southern  form  of  Anglo-Saxon 
]>dy  which  had  both  senses,  then  (at  that  time)  and  when  (at 
the' time  at  which,  or  at  what  time).    So  also  da  in  High  German.*' 

Dr.  Prior  writes : 

"The  Weigelia  is  probably  called  *  Apple-shrub,'  from  the  colour 
of  its  flowers ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  new  shrubs  brought  from 
China  in  1855. 

"  Baisier,  from  bear's  ear,  Auricula  ursi 

"  Blind-mobbed.     Is  not  wio6-cap  a  cap  that  mobs  f 

"  Ferry.  My  cook  came  in  after  breakfast  and  told  me,  *  Law, 
sir.  Gyp  [the  dog]  have  bin  and  killed  a  fairy  !'  It  was  a  weaseL 
She  was  from  Worcestershire,  and  hearing  the  gardener  call  .the 
creature  vairy,  interpreted  it  as  fairy, 

"  Plough-path.  I  should  have  understood  it  as  the  path  for  a 
team  to  go  upon. 

"  Shippen,  originally  sheep-pen, 

"Slock,  possibly  related  to  Germ,  locken,  entice,  as  slim^  to 
ZeiTw,  &c. 
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"  Stid.     May  it  not  be  stead  ?    (I  think  not. — Ed.) 

"  Tagster.     Query  :  like  Bunyan,  a  vagabond  maker  of  tags  1 

**  TJpsTORE  1  =  upstir. 

**  There  *8  been  of  late  a  mighty  stir 
In  this  our  town  of  Exeter. " 

Many  of  the  above  criticisms  are  of  such  value,  that  it  is 
thought  desirable  to  print  them  here. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Association,  held  at  Exmouth  in  1883, 
it  was  ordered  that  the  following  resolutions  and  suggestions 
should  be  printed  annually  for  the  benefit  of  new  mejnbers : 

1.  That  the  members  of  this  Committee  be  requested  to  observe 
the  following  regulations,  with  a  view  to  uniformity  of  action : 

(A)  To  regard  the  following  as  Devonshire  Provincialisms,  if 
used  by  a  speaker  or  writer  within  Devonshire,  irrespective  of  their 
being,  or  not  being,  used  elsewhere  : — 

(a)  Every  word  not  occurring  in  a  good  English  dictionary  of 
the  present  day. 

{h)  Every  word  which,  though  occurring  in  a  good  English 
dictionary  of  the  present  day,  is  used  in  a  sense  differing  from  any 
definition  of  the  word  given  in  such  dictionary. 

(c)  Every  provincial  pronunciation  of  any  word  which  is  itself 
not  a  provincialism. 

{d)  Every  provincial  phrase  or  expression. 

(e)  Every  provincial  name  of  an  animal,  or  vegetable,  or  other 
object. 

(B)  To  state  where  and  when  each  recorded  provincialism  was 
heard  in  speech,  or  seen  in  writing;  and  to  accept  nothing  at 
second-hand. 

(C)  To  state  the  sex,  probable  age  and  social  status,  and,  if 
possible,  the  birthplace,  residence,  and  occupation  of  the  person 
using  each  recorded  provincialism. 

(D)  To  give  the  meaning  of  each  recorded  provincialism  within 
a  parenthesis  immediately  following  the  provincialism  itself;  and 
to  illustrate  the  meaning  by  incorporating  the  word  or  phrase  in  the 
very  sentence  employed  by  the  person  who  used  the  provincialism. 

(E)  To  give,  in  all  cases  requiring  it,  some  well-known  word 
with  which  the  recorded  provincialism  rhymes,  so  as  to  show  its 
pronunciation;  or,  where  this  not  practicable,  to  give  a  word 
or  words  in  which  the  power  of  the  vowel  or  vowels  is  the  same 
as  in  the  provincialism. 

(F)  To  state  of  each  provincialism  whether  it  has  been  noted  by 
Halliwell,  or  Nares,  or  any  other  recognized  compiler  of  provincial, 
obsolete,  or  obsolescent  words. 

(G)  To  write    the    communication    respecting   each  recorded 
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Curiosities  of  Literature  (Globe  ed.  p.  192  seq,)  may  be  of 
interest ;  *  Baron  Holyday  composed  a  strange  Comedie  in  5  Acts, 
called  TcxvoTtt/Aia ;  or,  The  Marriage  of  the  Arts  (1630).  Quarto ; 
extremely  dull,  excessively  rare,  and  high  priced.  It  was  acted 
before  James  I.  by  the  Oxford  scholars.  His  Majesty  found  it  so 
dull,  that,  as  Ant.  Wood  tells  us,  he  "  offered "  several  times  after 
the  first  two  acts  to  withdraw.  The  following  humorous  epigram 
was  composed  on  the  occasion  : 

"  *  At  Christ  Church  marriage  before  the  king, 
Lest  that  these  mates  should  want  an  offering, 
The  king  himself  did  offer.     What,  I  pray  ? 
He  offered  twice  or  thrice  to  go  away.  *  ' 

Mr.  A.  J,  Ellis,  F,R.S.  (author  of  Early  English  Pronun- 
ciation, &c.),  writes : 

"The  resolutions  (pp.  79-82)  are  admirable.  I  wish  they  would 
use  some  systematic  orthography  though.  It  is  quite  impossible 
for  an  outsider  to  understand  approximately  how  the  natives  speak 
otherwise. 

"  The  remarks  on  dbtcher  are  valuable.  De  for  the  ia  m  the 
South,  in  Kent,  and  East  Sussex,  but  it  is  recent — ^since  Dan 
Michel  {Ayenhite  of  Inwit).  Hence  I  doubt  it  in  South  West. 
It  is  going  out  fast 

"Keigning   (p.   105).     The  word  is  parallel  to  the  common, 

*  Prices  ruled  high.' 

"Sim  (p.  106).  *Him  seemeth'  is  the  proper.  *He  sims* 
is  a  modern  transposition.     We  have  the  same  in  '  methinks '  and 

*  I  think,'  the  first  only  right  at  one  time.  (Vide  Chaucer.)  '  Him 
thochte  that  his  heart  wolde  hrekeJ 

"Tho  (p.  Ill)  is  the  regular  Southern  form  of  Anglo-Saxon 
]?«,  which  had  both  senses,  then  (at  that  time)  and  when  (at 
the' time  at  which,  or  at  what  time).    So  also  da  in  High  German." 

Dr.  Prior  writes : 

"  The  Weigelia  is  probably  called  *  Apple-shrub,'  from  the  colour 
of  its  flowers;  but  it  is  one  of  the  new  shrubs  brought  from 
China  in  1855. 

"  Baisier,  from  bear's  ear,  Auricula  ursi 

"  Blind-mobbed.     Is  not  mo&-cap  a  cap  that  mobs  f 

"  Ferry.  My  cook  came  in  after  breakfast  and  told  me,  *  Law, 
sir.  Gyp  [the  dog]  have  bin  and  killed  a  fairy  ! '  It  was  a  weasel. 
She  was  from  Worcestershire,  and  hearing  the  gardener  call. the 
creature  vairy,  interpreted  it  as  fairy. 

"  Plough-path.  I  should  have  understood  it  as  the  path  for  a 
team  to  go  upon. 

"  Shippen,  originally  sheep-pen. 

"Slock,  possibly  related  to  Germ,  locken,  entice,  as  sli7ne  to 
Zeim,  &c. 
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"  Stid.     May  it  not  be  stead  ?    (I  think  not. — Ed.) 

"  Tagster.     Query  :  like  Bunyan,  a  vagabond  maker  of  tags  1 

"  Upstore  1  =  upstir. 

**  There  'a  been  of  late  a  mighty  stir 
In  this  our  town  of  Exeter.  ** 

Many  of  the  above  criticisms  are  of  such  value,  that  it  is 
thought  desirable  to  print  them  here. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Association,  held  at  Exmouth  in  1883, 
it  was  ordered  that  the  following  resolutions  and  suggestions 
should  be  printed  annually  for  the  benefit  of  new  mejnbers : 

1.  That  the  members  of  this  Committee  be  requested  to  observe 
the  following  regulations,  with  a  view  to  uniformity  of  action  : 

(A)  To  regard  the  following  as  Devonshire  Provincialisms,  if 
used  by  a  speaker  or  writer  within  Devonshire,  irrespective  of  their 
being,  or  not  being,  used  elsewhere : — 

(a)  Every  word  not  occurring  in  a  good  English  dictionary  of 
the  present  day. 

(b)  Every  word  which,  though  occurring  in  a  good  English 
dictionary  of  the  present  day,  is  used  in  a  sense  differing  from  any 
definition  of  the  word  given  in  such  dictionary. 

(c)  Every  provincial  pronunciation  of  any  word  which  is  itself 
not  a  provincialism. 

(d)  Every  provincial  phrase  or  expression. 

(e)  Every  provincial  name  of  an  animal,  or  vegetable,  or  other 
object. 

(B)  To  state  where  and  when  each  recorded  provincialism  was 
heard  in  speech,  or  seen  in  writing;  and  to  accept  nothing  at 
second-hand. 

(C)  To  state  the  sex,  probable  age  and  social  status,  and,  if 
possible,  the  birthplace,  residence,  and  occupation  of  the  person 
using  each  recorded  provincialism. 

(D)  To  give  the  meaning  of  each  recorded  provincialism  within 
a  parenthesis  immediately  following  the  provincialism  itself;  and 
to  illustrate  the  meaning  by  incorporating  the  word  or  phrase  in  the 
very  sentence  employed  by  the  person  who  used  the  provincialism. 

(E)  To  give,  in  all  cases  requiring  it,  some  well-known  word 
with  which  the  recorded  provincialism  rhymes,  so  as  to  show  its 
pronunciation;  or,  where  this  not  practicable,  to  give  a  word 
or  words  in  which  the  power  of  the  vowel  or  vowels  is  the  same 
as  in  the  provincialism. 

(F)  To  state  of  each  provincialism  whether  it  has  been  noted  by 
Halliwell,  or  Nares,  or  any  other  recognized  compiler  of  provincial, 
obsolete,  or  obsolescent  words. 

(G)  To  write    the   communication    respecting    each  recorded 
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Curiosities  of  Literature  (Globe  ed.  p.  192  seq,)  may  be  of 
interest :  *  Baron  Holyday  composed  a  strange  Comedie  in  5  Acts, 
called  TcxvoTtt/Aia ;  or,  The  Marriage  of  the  Arts  (1630).  Quarto ; 
extremely  dull,  excessively  rare,  and  high  priced.  It  was  acted 
before  James  I.  by  the  Oxford  scholars.  His  Majesty  found  it  so 
dull,  that,  as  Ant.  Wood  tells  us,  he  "  offered "  seveKd  times  after 
the  first  two  acts  to  withdraw.  The  following  humorous  epigram 
was  composed  on  the  occasion  : 

"*  At  Christ  Church  marriage  before  the  king, 
Lest  that  these  mates  should  want  an  offering, 
The  king  himself  did  offer.     What,  I  pray  ? 
He  offered  twice  or  thrice  to  go  away.  *  ' 

Mr.  A,  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.  (author  of  Early  English  Pronun- 
ciation,  &c.),  writes : 

"  The  resolutions  (pp.  79-82)  are  admirable.  I  wish  they  would 
use  some  systematic  orthography  though.  It  is  quite  impossible 
for  an  outsider  to  understand  approximately  how  the  natives  speak 
otherwise. 

"  The  remarks  on  dbtcher  are  valuable.  De  for  the  is  in  the 
South,  in  Kent,  and  East  Sussex,  but  it  is  recent — since  Dan 
Michel  {Ayenbite  of  Inwit).  Hence  I  doubt  it  in  South  West. 
It  is  going  out  fast. 

"Keigning  (p.  105).  The  word  is  parallel  to  the  common, 
*  Prices  ruled  high.' 

"Sim  (p.  106).  *Him  seemeth'  is  the  proper.  *He  sims* 
is  a  modern  transposition.  We  have  the  same  in  *  methinks '  and 
'  I  think,'  the  first  only  right  at  one  time.  ( Vide  Chaucer.)  '  Him 
thochte  that  his  heart  wolde  hreke,^ 

"Tho  (p.  Ill)  is  the  regular  Southern  form  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Jja,  which  had  both  senses,  then  (at  that  time)  and  when  (at 
the'time  at  which,  or  at  what  time).    So  also  da  in  High  German." 

Dr.  Prior  writes : 

"The  Weigelia  is  probably  called  *  Apple-shrub,'  from  the  colour 
of  its  flowers ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  new  shrubs  brought  from 
China  in  1855. 

"  Baisibr,  from  bear's  ear,  Auricula  ursi 

"  Blind-mobbed.     Is  not  mo&-cap  a  cap  that  mobs  ? 

"  Ferry.  My  cook  came  in  after  breakfast  and  told  me,  *  Law, 
sir.  Gyp  [the  dog]  have  bin  and  killed  a  fairy  !'  It  was  a  weasel 
She  was  from  Worcestershire,  and  hearing  the  gardener  call. the 
creature  vairy,  interpreted  it  as  fairy, 

"  Plough-path.  I  should  have  understood  it  as  the  path  for  a 
team  to  go  upon. 

"  Shippen,  originally  sheep-pen. 

"Slock,  possibly  related  to  Germ,  locken,  entice,  as  slime  to 
leim,  &c. 
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"  Stid.     May  it  not  be  stead  ?    (I  think  not. — Ed.) 

"  Tagster.     Query  :  like  Bunyan,  a  vagabond  maker  of  tags  1 

**  Upstore  1  =  upstir. 

"  There 's  been  of  late  a  mighty  stir 
In  this  our  town  of  Exeter.  ** 

Many  of  the  above  criticisms  are  of  such  value,  that  it  is 
thought  desirable  to  print  them  here. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Association,  held  at  Exmouth  in  1883, 
it  was  ordered  that  the  following  resolutions  and  suggestions 
should  be  printed  annually  for  the  benefit  of  new  mejnbers : 

1.  That  the  members  of  this  Committee  be  requested  to  observe 
the  following  regulations,  with  a  view  to  uniformity  of  action  : 

(A)  To  regard  the  following  as  Devonshire  Provincialisms,  if 
used  by  a  speaker  or  writer  within  Devonshire,  irrespective  of  their 
being,  or  not  being,  used  elsewhere : — 

(a)  Every  word  not  occurring  in  a  good  English  dictionary  of 
the  present  day. 

(b)  Every  word  which,  though  occurring  in  a  good  English 
dictionary  of  the  present  day,  is  used  in  a  sense  differing  from  any 
definition  of  the  word  given  in  such  dictionary. 

(c)  Every  provincial  pronunciation  of  any  word  which  is  itself 
not  a  provincialism. 

(d)  Every  provincial  phrase  or  expression. 

(e)  Every  provincial  name  of  an  animal,  or  vegetable,  or  other 
object. 

(B)  To  state  where  and  when  each  recorded  provincialism  was 
heard  in  speech,  or  seen  in  writing;  and  to  accept  nothing  at 
second-hand. 

(C)  To  state  the  sex,  probable  age  and  social  status,  and,  if 
possible,  the  birthplace,  residence,  and  occupation  of  the  person 
using  each  recorded  provincialism. 

(D)  To  give  the  meaning  of  each  recorded  provincialism  within 
a  parenthesis  immediately  following  the  provincialism  itself;  and 
to  illustrate  the  meaning  by  incorporating  the  word  or  phrase  in  the 
very  sentence  employed  by  the  person  who  used  the  provincialism. 

(E)  To  give,  in  all  cases  requiring  it,  some  well-known  word 
with  which  the  recorded  provincialism  rhymes,  so  as  to  show  its 
pronunciation;  or,  where  this  not  practicable,  to  give  a  word 
or  words  in  which  the  power  of  the  vowel  or  vowels  is  the  same 
as  in  the  provincialism. 

(F)  To  state  of  each  provincialism  whether  it  has  been  noted  by 
HalliweU,  or  Nares,  or  any  other  recognized  compiler  of  provincial, 
obsolete,  or  obsolescent  words. 

(G)  To  write    the    communication    respecting    each  recorded 
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Curiosities  of  Literature  (Globe  ed.  p.  192  seq,)  may  be  of 
interest :  *  Baron  Holyday  composed  a  strange  Comedie  in  5  Acts, 
called  Tcxvora/Aia ;  or,  The  Marriage  of  the  Arts  (1630).  Quarto  ; 
extremely  dull,  excessively  rare,  and  high  priced.  It  was  acted 
before  James  I.  by  the  Oxford  scholars.  His  Majesty  found  it  so 
dull,  that,  as  Ant.  Wood  tells  us,  he  "  offered "  several  times  after 
the  first  two  acts  to  withdraw.  The  following  humorous  epigram 
was  composed  on  the  occasion : 

"*  At  Christ  Church  marriage  before  the  king, 
Lest  that  these  mates  should  want  an  offering, 
The  king  himself  did  offer.     What,  I  pray  ? 
He  offered  twice  or  thrice  to  go  away.*  ' 

Mr.  A,  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.  (author  of  Uarly  English  Pronun- 
ciation, &c.),  writes : 

"  The  resolutions  (pp.  79-82)  are  admirable.  I  wish  they  would 
use  some  systematic  orthography  though.  It  is  quite  impossible 
for  an  outsider  to  understand  approximately  how  the  natives  speak 
otherwise. 

"  The  remarks  on  detohbr  are  valuable.  De  for  the  is  in  the 
South,  in  Kent,  and  East  Sussex,  but  it  is  recent — ^since  Dan 
Michel  {Ayenhite  of  Inwit),  Hence  I  doubt  it  in  South  West. 
It  is  going  out  fast. 

"Keigning   (p.    105).     The  word  is  parallel  to  the  common, 

*  Prices  ruled  high.' 

"Sim  (p.  106).  *Him  seemeth'  is  the  proper.  *He  sims* 
is  a  modern  transposition.     We  have  the  same  in  '  methinks '  and 

*  I  think,'  the  first  only  right  at  one  time.  {Vide  Chaucer.)     *  Him 
thochte  that  his  heart  wolde  breke.' 

"Tho  (p.  Ill)  is  the  regular  Southern  form  of  Anglo-Saxon 
]>d,  which  had  both  senses,  then  (at  that  time)  and  when  (at 
the' time  at  which,  or  at  what  time).    So  also  da  in  High  German." 

Dr.  Prior  writes : 

**  The  Weigelia  is  probably  called  *  Apple-shrub,'  from  the  colour 
of  its  flowers ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  new  shrubs  brought  from 
China  in  1855. 

"  Baisier,  from  bear's  ear,  Auricula  ursL 

"  Blind-mobbed.     Is  not  mo&-cap  a  cap  that  mobs  ? 

"  Ferry.  My  cook  came  in  after  breakfast  and  told  me,  *  Law, 
sir.  Gyp  [the  dog]  have  bin  and  killed  a  fairy !'  It  was  a  weaseL 
She  was  from  Worcestershire,  and  hearing  the  gardener  call. the 
creature  vairy,  interpreted  it  as  fairy, 

"  Plough-path.  I  should  have  understood  it  as  the  path  for  a 
team  to  go  upon. 

"  Shippen,  originally  sheep-pen, 

"Slock,  possibly  related  to  Germ,  locken,  entice,  as  slim£  to 
leim,  &c. 
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"  Stid.     May  it  not  be  stead  ?    (I  think  not. — Ed.) 

"  Tagster.     Query  :  like  Bunyan,  a  vagabond  maker  of  tags  1 

"  Upstore  1  =  upstir. 

**  There  'a  been  of  late  a  mighty  stir 
In  this  our  town  of  Exeter.  '* 

Many  of  the  above  criticisms  are  of  such  value,  that  it  is 
thought  desirable  to  print  them  here. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Association,  held  at  Exmouth  in  1883, 
it  was  ordered  that  the  following  resolutions  and  suggestions 
should  be  printed  annually  for  the  benefit  of  new  mejnbers : 

1.  That  the  members  of  this  Committee  be  requested  to  observe 
the  following  regulations,  with  a  view  to  uniformity  of  action : 

(A)  To  regard  the  following  as  Devonshire  Provincialisms,  if 
used  by  a  speaker  or  writer  within  Devonshire,  irrespective  of  their 
being,  or  not  being,  used  elsewhere : — 

(a)  Every  word  not  occurring  in  a  good  English  dictionary  of 
the  present  day. 

(b)  Every  word  which,  though  occurring  in  a  good  English 
dictionary  of  the  present  day,  is  used  in  a  sense  differing  from  any 
definition  of  the  word  given  in  such  dictionary. 

(c)  Every  provincial  pronunciation  of  any  word  which  is  itself 
not  a  provincialism. 

(d)  Every  provincial  phrase  or  expression. 

(e)  Every  provincial  name  of  an  animal,  or  vegetable,  or  other 
object. 

(B)  To  state  where  and  when  each  recorded  provincialism  was 
heard  in  speech,  or  seen  in  writing;  and  to  accept  nothing  at 
second-hand. 

(C)  To  state  the  sex,  probable  age  and  social  status,  and,  if 
possible,  the  birthplace,  residence,  and  occupation  of  the  person 
using  each  recorded  provincialism. 

(D)  To  give  the  meaning  of  each  recorded  provincialism  within 
a  parenthesis  immediately  following  the  provincialism  itself;  and 
to  illustrate  the  meaning  by  incorporating  the  word  or  phrase  in  the 
very  sentence  employed  by  the  person  who  used  the  provincialism. 

(E)  To  give,  in  all  cases  requiring  it,  some  well-known  word 
with  which  the  recorded  provincialism  rhymes,  so  as  to  show  its 
pronunciation;  or,  where  this  not  practicable,  to  give  a  word 
or  words  in  which  the  power  of  the  vowel  or  vowels  is  the  same 
as  in  the  provincialism. 

(F)  To  state  of  each  provincialism  whether  it  has  been  noted  by 
Halliwell,  or  Nares,  or  any  other  recognized  compiler  of  provincial, 
obsolete,  or  obsolescent  words. 

(G)  To  write    the    communication    respecting   each  recorded 
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Curiosities  of  Literature  (Globe  ed.  p.  192  seq,)  may  be  of 
interest :  '  Baron  Holyday  composed  a  strange  Comedie  in  5  Acts, 
called  Tcxvora/Aia;  or,  The  Marriage  of  the  Arts  (1630).  Quarto; 
extremely  dull,  excessively  rare,  and  high  priced.  It  was  acted 
before  James  I.  by  the  Oxford  scholars.  His  Majesty  found  it  so 
dull,  that,  as  Ant.  Wood  tells  us,  he  "  offei*ed "  several  times  after 
the  first  two  acts  to  withdraw.  The  following  humorous  epigram 
was  composed  on  the  occasion : 

***  At  Christ  Church  marriago  before  the  king, 
Lest  that  these  uiatcs  should  want  an  otTering, 
The  king  himself  did  offer.     What,  I  pray  ? 
He  offered  twice  or  thrice  to  go  away.  *  * 

Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.  (author  of  Uarly  English  Pronun- 
ciation, &c.),  writes : 

"  The  resolutions  (pp.  79-82)  are  admirable.  I  wish  they  would 
use  some  systematic  orthography  though.  It  is  quite  impossible 
for  an  outsider  to  understand  approximately  how  the  natives  speak 
otherwise. 

"  The  remarks  on  detohbr  are  valuable.  De  for  ^^  is  in  the 
South,  in  Kent,  and  East  Sussex,  but  it  is  recent — since  Dan 
Michel  {AyenUte  of  Inwit),  Hence  I  doubt  it  in  South  West. 
It  is  going  out  fast. 

"Keigning   (p.    105).     The  word  is  parallel  to  the  common, 


*  Prices  ruled  high.' 


"Sim  (p.  106).  *Him  seemeth'  is  the  proper.  *He  sims* 
is  a  modern  transposition.  We  have  the  same  in  '  methinks '  and 
'  I  think,'  the  first  only  right  at  one  time.  ( Vide  Chaucer.)  *  Him 
thochte  that  his  heart  wolde  breke.* 

"Tho  (p.  Ill)  is  the  regular  Southern  form  of  Anglo-Saxon 
]>d,  which  had  both  senses,  then  (at  that  time)  and  when  (at 
the' time  at  which,  or  at  what  time).    So  also  da  in  High  German." 

Dr.  Prior  writes : 

**The  Weigelia  is  probably  called  *  Apple-shrub,'  from  the  colour 
of  its  flowers ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  new  shrubs  brought  from 
China  in  1855. 

"  Baisibr,  from  bear's  ear,  Auricula  ursi 

"  Blind-mobbed.     Is  not  mo&-cap  a  cap  that  mobs  ? 

"  Ferry.  My  cook  came  in  after  breakfast  and  told  me,  *  Law, 
sir,  Gyp  [the  dog]  have  bin  and  killed  a  fairy  !'  It  was  a  weaseL 
She  was  from  Worcestershire,  and  hearing  the  gardener  call. the 
creature  vairy,  interpreted  it  as  fairy. 

"  Plough-path.  I  should  have  understood  it  as  the  path  for  a 
team  to  go  upon. 

"  Shippbn,  originally  sheep-pen, 

"Slock,  possibly  related  to  Germ,  locken,  entice,  as  slirne  to 
leim,  &c. 
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"  Stid.     May  it  not  be  stead  ?    (I  think  not. — Ed.) 

"  Tagster.     Query  :  like  Bunyan,  a  vagabond  maker  of  tags  1 

**  Upstore  1  =  upstir. 

"  There  'a  been  of  late  a  mighty  stir 
In  this  our  town  of  Exeter.  ** 

Many  of  the  above  criticisms  are  of  such  value,  that  it  is 
thought  desirable  to  print  them  here. 

resolutions. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Association,  held  at  Exmouth  in  1883, 
it  was  ordered  that  the  following  resolutions  and  suggestions 
should  be  printed  annually  for  the  benefit  of  new  mejnbers : 

1.  That  the  members  of  this  Committee  be  requested  to  observe 
the  following  regulations,  with  a  view  to  uniformity  of  action : 

(A)  To  regard  the  following  as  Devonshire  Provincialisms,  if 
used  by  a  speaker  or  writer  within  Devonshire,  irrespective  of  their 
being,  or  not  being,  used  elsewhere : — 

(a)  Every  word  not  occurring  in  a  good  English  dictionary  of 
the  present  day. 

(b)  Every  word  which,  though  occurring  in  a  good  English 
dictionary  of  the  present  day,  is  used  in  a  sense  differing  from  any 
definition  of  the  word  given  in  such  dictionary. 

(c)  Every  provincial  pronunciation  of  any  word  which  is  itself 
not  a  provincialism. 

(d)  Every  provincial  phrase  or  expression. 

(e)  Every  provincial  name  of  an  animal,  or  vegetable,  or  other 
object. 

(B)  To  state  where  and  when  each  recorded  provincialism  was 
heard  in  speech,  or  seen  in  writing;  and  to  accept  nothing  at 
second-hand. 

(C)  To  state  the  sex,  probable  age  and  social  status,  and,  if 
possible,  the  birthplace,  residence,  and  occupation  of  the  person 
using  each  recorded  provincialism. 

(D)  To  give  the  meaning  of  each  recorded  provincialism  within 
a  parenthesis  immediately  following  the  provincialism  itself;  and 
to  illustrate  the  meaning  by  incorporating  the  word  or  phrase  in  the 
very  sentence  employed  by  the  person  who  used  the  provincialism. 

(E)  To  give,  in  all  cases  requiring  it,  some  well-known  word 
with  which  the  recorded  provincialism  rhymes,  so  as  to  show  its 
pronunciation ;  or,  where  this  not  practicable,  to  give  a  word 
or  words  in  which  the  power  of  the  vowel  or  vowels  is  the  same 
as  in  the  provincialism. 

(F)  To  state  of  each  provincialism  whether  it  has  been  noted  by 
Halliwell,  or  Nares,  or  any  other  recognized  compiler  of  provincial, 
obsolete,  or  obsolescent  words. 

(G)  To  write    the   communication    respecting   each  recorded 
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Curiosities  of  Literature  (Globe  ed.  p.  192  seq,)  may  be  of 
interest :  '  Baron  Holyday  composed  a  strange  Comedie  in  5  Acts, 
called  TcxvoTtt/Ata ;  or,  The  Marriage  of  the  Arts  (1630).  Quarto ; 
extremely  dull,  excessively  rare,  and  high  priced.  It  was  acted 
before  James  I.  by  the  Oxford  scholars.  His  Majesty  found  it  so 
dull,  that,  as  Ant.  Wood  tells  us,  he  "  offered "  several  times  after 
the  first  two  acts  to  withdraw.  The  following  humorous  epigram 
was  composed  on  the  occasion  : 

"*  At  Christ  Church  marriage  before  the  king, 
Lest  that  these  mates  should  want  an  offering, 
The  king  himself  did  offer.     What,  I  pray  ? 
He  offered  twice  or  thrice  to  go  away.*  * 

Mr.  A,  J.  Ellis,  f.r.s.  (author  of  Early  English  Pronun- 
ciation, (Sc),  writes : 

"The  resolutions  (pp.  79-82)  are  admirable.  I  wish  they  would 
use  some  systematic  orthography  though.  It  is  quite  impossible 
for  an  outsider  to  understand  approximately  how  the  natives  speak 
otherwise. 

"  The  remarks  on  detcher  are  valuable.  De  for  the  is  in  the 
South,  in  Kent,  and  East  Sussex,  but  it  is  recent — since  Dan 
Michel  {AyenUte  of  Inwit),  Hence  I  doubt  it  in  South  West. 
It  is  going  out  fast. 

"Keigning  (p.  105).  The  word  is  parallel  to  the  common, 
*  Prices  ruled  high.* 

"Sim  (p.  106).  *Him  seemeth'  is  the  proper.  *He  sims' 
is  a  modem  transposition.  We  have  the  same  in  *  methinks '  and 
'  I  think,*  the  first  only  right  at  one  time.  ( Vide  Chaucer.)  *  Him 
thochte  that  his  heart  wolde  hreke.^ 

"Tho  (p.  Ill)  is  the  regular  Southern  form  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Jja,  which  had  both  senses,  then  (at  that  time)  and  when  (at 
the' time  at  which,  or  at  what  time).    So  also  da  in  High  German.'* 

Dr.  Prior  writes : 

"The  Weigelia  is  probably  called  *  Apple-shrub,'  from  the  colour 
of  its  flowers ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  new  shrubs  brought  from 
China  in  1855. 

"  Baisier,  from  bear's  ear,  Auricula  ursi 

"  Blind-mobbed.     Is  not  7wo&-cap  a  cap  that  mobs  ? 

"  Ferry.  My  cook  came  in  after  breakfast  and  told  me,  *  Law, 
sir.  Gyp  [the  dog]  have  bin  and  killed  a  fairy  !'  It  was  a  weaseL 
She  was  from  Worcestershire,  and  hearing  the  gardener  call, the 
creature  vairy,  interpreted  it  as  fairy. 

"  Plough-path.  I  should  have  understood  it  as  the  path  for  a 
team  to  go  upon. 

"  Shippen,  originally  sheep-pen. 

"Slock,  possibly  related  to  Germ,  locken,  entice,  as  slir/ie  to 
leim,  &c. 
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"  Stid.     May  it  not  be  stead  ?    (I  think  not. — Ed.) 

"  Tagster.     Query  :  like  Bunyan,  a  vagabond  maker  of  tags  1 

"  Upstore  ]  =  upstir. 

**  There 's  been  of  late  a  mighty  stir 
In  this  our  town  of  Exeter.  '* 

Many  of  the  above  criticisms  are  of  such  value,  that  it  is 
thought  desirable  to  print  them  here. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Association,  held  at  Exmouth  in  1883, 
it  was  ordered  that  the  following  resolutions  and  suggestions 
should  be  printed  annually  for  the  benefit  of  new  mejnbers : 

1.  That  the  members  of  this  Committee  be  requested  to  observe 
the  following  regulations,  with  a  view  to  uniformity  of  action  : 

(A)  To  regard  the  following  as  Devonshire  Provincialisms,  if 
used  by  a  speaker  or  writer  within  Devonshire,  irrespective  of  their 
being,  or  not  being,  used  elsewhere : — 

(a)  Every  word  not  occurring  in  a  good  English  dictionary  of 
the  present  day. 

(h)  Every  word  which,  though  occurring  in  a  good  English 
dictionary  of  the  present  day,  is  used  in  a  sense  differing  from  any 
definition  of  the  word  given  in  such  dictionary. 

(c)  Every  provincial  pronunciation  of  any  word  which  is  itself 
not  a  provincialism. 

{d)  Every  provincial  phrase  or  expression. 

(e)  Every  provincial  name  of  an  animal,  or  vegetable,  or  other 
object. 

(B)  To  state  where  and  when  each  recorded  provincialism  was 
heard  in  speech,  or  seen  in  writing;  and  to  accept  nothing  at 
second-hand. 

(C)  To  state  the  sex,  probable  age  and  social  status,  and^  if 
possible,  the  birthplace,  residence,  and  occupation  of  the  person 
using  each  recorded  provincialism. 

(D)  To  give  the  meaning  of  each  recorded  provincialism  within 
a  parenthesis  immediately  following  the  provincialism  itself;  and 
to  illustrate  the  meaning  by  incorporating  the  word  or  phrase  in  the 
very  sentence  employed  by  the  person  who  used  the  provincialism. 

(E)  To  give,  in  all  cases  requiring  it,  some  well-known  word 
with  which  the  recorded  provincialism  rhymes,  so  as  to  show  its 
pronunciation ;  or,  where  this  not  practicable,  to  give  a  word 
or  words  in  which  the  power  of  the  vowel  or  vowels  is  the  same 
as  in  the  provincialism. 

(F)  To  state  of  each  provincialism  whether  it  has  been  noted  by 
Halliwell,  or  Nares,  or  any  other  recognized  compiler  of  provincial, 
obsolete,  or  obsolescent  words. 

(G)  To   write    the    communication    respecting    each   recorded 
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Curiosities  of  Literature  (Globe  ed.  p.  192  seq.)  may  be  of 
interest :  *  Baron  Holyday  composed  a  strange  Comedie  in  5  Acts, 
called  TcxvoTtt/Aia ;  or,  The  Marriage  of  the  Arts  (1630).  Quarto ; 
extremely  dull,  excessively  rare,  and  high  priced.  It  was  acted 
before  James  I.  by  the  Oxford  scholars.  His  Majesty  found  it  so 
dull,  that,  as  Ant.  Wood  tells  us,  he  "  offered "  several  times  after 
the  first  two  acts  to  withdraw.  The  following  humorous  epigram 
was  composed  on  the  occasion : 

"*  At  Christ  Church  marriage  before  the  king, 
Lest  that  these  mates  should  want  an  offering, 
The  king  himself  did  offer.     What,  I  pray  ? 
He  offered  twice  or  thrice  to  go  away.  *  * 

Mr.  A,  J.  Ellis,  f.r.s.  (author  of  Early  English  Pronun- 
ciation,  &o.),  writes : 

"The  resolutions  (pp.  79-82)  are  admirable.  I  wish  they  would 
use  some  systematic  orthography  though.  It  is  quite  impossible 
for  an  outsider  to  understand  approximately  how  the  natives  speak 
otherwise. 

"  The  remarks  on  detcher  are  valuable.  De  for  the  is  in  the 
South,  in  Kent,  and  East  Sussex,  but  it  is  recent — since  Dan 
Michel  (Ayenbite  of  Inwit),  Hence  I  doubt  it  in  South  West. 
It  is  going  out  fast. 

"Keigning  (p.  105).  The  word  is  parallel  to  the  common, 
*  Prices  ruled  high.* 

"Sim  (p.  106).  *Him  seemeth'  is  the  proper.  *He  sims' 
is  a  modern  transposition.  We  have  the  same  in  *  methinks '  and 
'  I  think,*  the  first  only  right  at  one  time.  ( Vide  Chaucer.)  '  Him 
thochte  that  his  heart  wolde  hreke,^ 

"Tho  (p.  Ill)  is  the  regular  Southern  form  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Jja,  which  had  both  senses,  then  (at  that  time)  and  when  (at 
the' time  at  which,  or  at  what  time).    So  also  da  in  High  German." 

Dr.  Prior  writes  : 

"  The  Weigelia  is  probably  called  'Apple-shrub,'  from  the  colour 
of  its  flowers;  but  it  is  one  of  the  new  shrubs  brought  from 
China  in  1855. 

"  Baisier,  from  bear's  ear,  Auricula  ursi 

"  Blind-mobbed.     Is  not  7wo&-cap  a  cap  that  mobs  ? 

"  Ferry.  My  cook  came  in  after  breakfast  and  told  me,  *  Law, 
sir.  Gyp  [the  dog]  have  bin  and  killed  a  fairy  !'  It  was  a  weasel. 
She  was  from  Worcestershire,  and  hearing  the  gardener  call, the 
creature  vairy,  interpreted  it  q&  fairy, 

"  Plough-path.  I  should  have  understood  it  as  the  path  for  a 
team  to  go  upon. 

"  Shippen,  originally  sheep-pen, 

"Slock,  possibly  related  to  Germ,  locken,  entice,  as  slime  to 
leim,  &c. 
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"  Stid.     May  it  not  be  stead  ?    (I  think  not. — Ed.) 

"  Tagster.     Query  :  like  Bunyan,  a  vagabond  maker  of  tags  1 

"  Upstore  ]  =  upstir. 

**  There 's  been  of  late  a  mighty  stir 
In  this  our  town  of  Exeter.  '* 

Many  of  the  above  criticisms  are  of  such  value,  that  it  is 
thought  desirable  to  print  them  here. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Association,  held  at  Exmouth  in  1883, 
it  was  ordered  that  the  following  resolutions  and  suggestions 
should  be  printed  annually  for  the  benefit  of  new  mejnbers : 

1.  That  the  members  of  this  Committee  be  requested  to  observe 
the  following  regulations,  with  a  view  to  uniformity  of  action : 

(A)  To  regard  the  following  as  Devonshire  Provincialisms,  if 
used  by  a  speaker  or  writer  within  Devonshire,  irrespective  of  their 
being,  or  not  being,  used  elsewhere : — 

(a)  Every  word  not  occurring  in  a  good  English  dictionary  of 
the  present  day. 

(b)  Every  word  which,  though  occurring  in  a  good  English 
dictionary  of  the  present  day,  is  used  in  a  sense  differing  from  any 
definition  of  the  word  given  in  such  dictionary. 

(c)  Every  provincial  pronunciation  of  any  word  which  is  itself 
not  a  provincialism. 

(d)  Every  provincial  phrase  or  expression. 

(e)  Every  provincial  name  of  an  animal,  or  vegetable,  or  other 
object. 

(B)  To  state  where  and  when  each  recorded  provincialism  was 
heard  in  speech,  or  seen  in  writing;  and  to  accept  nothing  at 
second-hand. 

(C)  To  state  the  sex,  probable  age  and  social  status,  and,  if 
possible,  the  birthplace,  residence,  and  occupation  of  the  person 
using  each  recorded  provincialism. 

(D)  To  give  the  meaning  of  each  recorded  provincialism  within 
a  parenthesis  immediately  following  the  provincialism  itself;  and 
to  illustrate  the  meaning  by  incorporating  the  word  or  phrase  in  the 
very  sentence  employed  by  the  person  who  used  the  provincialism. 

(E)  To  give,  in  all  cases  requiring  it,  some  well-known  word 
with  which  the  recorded  provincialism  rhymes,  so  as  to  show  its 
pronunciation ;  or,  where  this  not  practicable,  to  give  a  word 
or  words  in  which  the  power  of  the  vowel  or  vowels  is  the  same 
as  in  the  provincialism. 

(F)  To  state  of  each  provincialism  whether  it  has  been  noted  by 
Halliwell,  or  Nares,  or  any  other  recognized  compiler  of  provincial, 
obsolete,  or  obsolescent  words. 

(G)  To  write    the    communication    respecting   each  recorded 
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provincialism  on  a  distinct  and  separate  piece  of  paper,  to  write  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  to  si&nti  and  date  each,  commnnica- 
tion ;  the  date  tTbe  that  on  which  the  recorded  provincialism  was 
heard  or  read. 

(H)  To  make  each  communication  as  brief  as  possible,  but  not 
to  sacrifice  clearness  to  brevity. 

(2)  To  draw  the  communications  so  as  to  correspond  as  nearly  as 
possible  with  the  following  examples : — 

"  Flbeches  (  =  Large  Flakea  Rhymes  with  Breeches),  A  servant 
girl,  a  native  of  Prawle,  South  Devon,  residing  at  Torquay,  and 
about  23  years  of  age,  stated  that  the  snow  was  '  falling  in  fleeches,' 
meaning  in  large  flakes.  She  added  that  the  small  flakes  were  not 
fleeches.— I9th  March,  1877.     XY." 

"  Halse  (  =  Hazel  The  a  having  the  same  sound  as  in  Father^ 
not  as  in  False),  A  labouring  man,  a  native  of  Ashburton,  residing 
at  Torquay,  and  about  55  years  of  age,  stated  in  my  hearing  that 
he  had  put  an  ^alse  'andle  into  his  hammer ;  meaning  a  hazel  handle 
(see  Halliwell  and  TFiYZiaww).— 19th  March,  1877.     XY." 

2.  That  the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  be  presented  to  the 
next  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Association 
shall  include  all  suitable  communications  received  by  the  Secretary 
not  later  than  the  1st  of  June  next,  and  that  all  communications 
received  after  that  date  shall  be  held  over  for  another  year. 

3.  That  all  meetings  of  the  Committee  shall  be  held  at  Exeter ; 
that  the  Secretary  shall  convene  them  by  separate  notices  to  each 
member,  posted  not  less  than  seven  clear  days  before  the  dates  of 
the  meetings ;  and  that  two  members  shall  be  sufficient  to  form  a 
quorum,  with  power  to  act. 

4.  That  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  shall  be  held  not  later  than 
the  21st  of  June  next,  to  receive  and  decide  on  a  report  to  be 
prepared  and  brought  up  by  the  Secretary. 

It  is  desirable  to  call  the  attention  of  observers  more  par- 
ticularly to — 

1.  Pronunciation.     To  note  more  carefully — 

(a)  Vowel  sounds,  as  in  the  various  qualities : 

Of  a  (as  in  found  in  shall,  gate,  father,  wall). 

Of  ay  (as  in  day,  pay,  say,  may,  maid,  &c.),  noting  carefully 
whether  it  has  the  sound  of  a  long,  as  in  English  play,  or 
whether  it  has  the  broad  sound  of  long  %  as  in  the  Devon- 
shire ma-aid  (maid). 

Of  e  (as  in  pet,  glebe,  where). 

Of  i  (as  in  pit,  first,  fight). 

Of  0  (as  in  top,  done,  gone,  bone),  noting  carefully  if  there 
is  any  fracture  approaching  two  syllables,  as  in  the  ordinary 
Devonshire  bo-Un  (bone),  pd-ir  (pair).  &c. 

Of  u  (as  in  but,  bull,  church,  use,)  &c. 
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(&)  To  note  more  carefully  the  consonants ;  i.e.  if  any  are 
inserted,  as  in  finedest  for  finest,  smalldest,  &c.,  or  if  any  are 
omitted,  as  in  ving-er  for  finger,  the  received  pronunciation 
having  two  g's,  fing-ger,  and  not  one,  as  in  singer.  To  note 
carefully  what  Eoglish  words  beginning  with  /  or  s  are  pro- 
nounced with  V  or  z.  Careful  attention  will  show  that  the 
distinction  between/  and  v,  or  between  s  and  z,  is  as  distinct 
in  the  dialect  as  in  the  literary  language.  Also  to  observe 
what  words  ending  in  /  or  i;  are  peculiarly  pronounced  ;  i,e. 
whether  calf  is  not  pronounced  ccdv  ;  loaf,  loav  ;  sheaf,  sheav^ 
&c.  Whether  words  ending  in  /  drop  or  change  them  to 
other  sounds,  as  in — Bailiff:  is  it  pronounced  haily  ?  Plain- 
tiff: is  it  plainly  i  Is  not  self,  zull?  Is  not  handkerchief, 
hangkecher,  &c.  ?  Do  words  ending  in  v  make  any  change  ? 
Is  give  ever  pronounced  gee  f  Are  gave  and  given  the  same 
as  spoken  by  peasants  ?  Are  have,  serve,  above,  active,  abusive, 
and  many  others  ending  in  ive,  not  changed  ?  Is  r  before  a 
short  vowel  not  transposed  ?  i.e,  how  are  red,  run,  Bichard, 
riddance,  great,  front,  grin,  and  many  others  pronounced  ? 

2.  To  observe  more  carefully  grammatical  peculiarities. 

(c)  How  are  plurals  of  nouns  formed  whenever  they  are 
not  the  same  as  in  received  English;  for  instance,  what  is  the 
plural  of  beast  or  priest  ?  Are  any  plurals  now  made  in  en 
or  n,  as  shoen,  treen,  housen  ?  Are  any  made  by  change  of 
vowel,  as  in  man,  men,  tooth,  teeth,  &c.  ?  Are  any  plurals  the 
same  as  in  the  singular,  as  in  sheep,  deer,  grouse,  &c.  ?  Or  if 
sometimes  the  words  are  changed,  and  sometimes  not,  under 
what  circumstances  do  they  remain  unaltered  or  otherwise  ? 
For  instance,  "The  frost  will  do  good  to  the  bud,"  is  a  common 
saying,  and  quite  grammatical ;  yet  bud  is  essentially  in  the 
plural  number.  So  we  say  a  "  ten  pound  note,"  "  a  six  foot 
waU,"  "  a  five  bar.  gate."  These  phrases  are  all  good  English, 
and  the  nouns  are  all  plural,  though  in  each  case  the  noun 
has  another  plural,  as  in  buds,  pounds,  feet,  bars.  What  is 
there  in  the  dialect  of  the  same  kind  ? 

(d)  How  is  the,  genitive  or  possessive  case  formed  ?  What 
circumstances  would  determine  a  speaker  to  say  "  his  head," 
or  "  tlie  head  o'  un ; "  "  Jim's  father,'*  or  "  the  father  of  Jim  "  ? 

(e)  As  to  adjectives.  How  are  the  comparisons  formed? 
Note  every  variation  from  literary  English. 

Are  particular  similes  used  with  certain  adjectives;  such  as, 
"  It  was  so  dark 's  a  bag  "?  Give  all  the  words  you  hear  used 
to  express  the  absolute  superlative,  such  as  ba^  with  dark, 
vanity  with  light  (levis),  &c. 

F   2 
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Note  all  distinguishing  adjectives ;  i.e.  the  cases  in  which 
thiSy  thik,  thicky,  thicky  there,  that,  that  there,  they  (as  in  they 
pigs)  are  used.     Is  them  (as  in  them  apples)  ever  used  ? 

(/)  As  to  pronouns.  Is  there  any  variety  in  the  first  person 
sing,  in  the  various  cases  of  nom.  ace.  dat.  in  which  it  is  used? 
Is  the  second  person  sing,  used  often  ?  If  so,  in  what  way  ? 
How  is  the  third  person  sing,  used  ?  Is  the  pronoun  it  often 
heard  ?  and  is  the  world  always  used  as  in  literary  English  ? 

How  are  pronouns  aflfected  by  the  prepositions  ?  i,e.  do  you 
hear  to,  from,  in,  upon,  of,  with,  I,  or  me  {i.e.  to  I,  or  to  me)  ? 
he,  her,  him,  it,  &c.  (i.e,  to  he  or  to  him)  ?  we  or  vs  ?  they  or 
them? 

(g)  As  to  verbs.  Are  to  see,  grow,  know,  shear,  swear,  bear, 
begin,  bleed,  blow,  breed,  build,  cleave,  come,  draw,  drink,  eat, 
fall,  fling,  fly,  forsake,  freeze,  hang,  meet,  ring,  run,  see,  shed, 
shoot,  sing,  sink,  sling,  spin,  spring,  sting,  stink,  strive,  swim, 
swing,  throw,  weave,  win,  wring,  all,  or  any  of  them,  conjugated 
as  in  literary  English  ? 

Are  to  break,  drive,  speak,  cleave,  steal,  tear,  take,  creep,  raise, 
not  very  differently  conjugated  from  book  English  ?  Is  the 
inflection  eth  much  used  ?  Is  it  used  with  all  the  persons, 
sing,  and  plur.  ?  Is  the  full  syllable  sounded,  as  in  eateth  ?  or 
is  it  shortened,  as  in  eafth?  Is  the  prefix  to  the  past 
participle  often  used,  as  in  "I've  a-brokt  my  coat"? 

CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Each  provincialism  is  placed  within  inverted  commas,  and 
the  whole  contribution  ends  with  the  initials  of  the  observer. 
All  remarks  following  the  initials  are  simply  editorial 

The  full  address  of  each  contributor  is  given  below,  and  it 
must  be  fully  understood  that  he  is  responsible  only  for  the 
statements  to  which  his  name  is  appended : 

P.  F.  S.  A.  =  Mr.  P.  F.  S.  Amery,  Druid,  Ashburton. 

R  D.  B.  =  Mr.  fi.  D.  Blackmore,  Teddington. 

E.  D.  =  Mr.  E.  Dymond,  Exeter. 

F.  T.  E.  =  Mr.  F.  T.  Elworthy,  Foxdown,  Wellington. 
F.  H.  F.  =  Mr.  F.  H.  Firth,  Cator  Court,  Ashburton. 
W.  C.  L.  =  Dr.  W.  C.  Lake,  2,  West  Cliff,  Teignmouth. 
J.  S.  N.  =  Mr.  J.  Stevens  Neck,  More  ton  Harapstead. 
W.  H.  P.  =  Mr.  W.  H.  Passmore,  Saffron  Walden. 

S.  E.  =  Eev.  S.  Eundle,  jun.,  Godolphin  Vicarage, 

Helston. 
C.  W.  A.  T.  =  Mr.  C.  W.  A.Troyte,  Huntsham  Court,  Devon. 
E.  N.  W.    =  Mr.  E.  N.  Worth,  Plymouth. 
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KEFEEENUBS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  authorities  either  quoted  or 
■who  are  referred  to  aa  illustrating  the  words  contributed.  A 
great  number  of  others  have  been  consulted,  but  those  only 
are  referred  to  who  have  something  to  the  point. 

AllU.  Poems.  Early  English  Alliterative  Poems  in  the 
West  Midland  Dialect  of  the  XIV.  Century.  Edited  by  Dr. 
Morris.     Early  English  Text  Society,  1864. 

Ancren  Riwle.  The  Ancren  Hiwle.  Eules  and  Duties  of 
Monastic  Life  {about  a.d.  1250).     Camden  Society,  1853. 

Ash.  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  By  John  Aah, 
LL.D.     2  vols,     London,  1775. 

Arms.  A  Gaelic  Dictionary,  By  R  A  Armstrong,  Lon- 
don, 1825, 

Aye-nhiU  of  Inwyt ;  or,  Kemorse  of  Conscience  {a.d.  1340). 
By  Dan  Michel.  Edited  by  Dr,  E.  Morris.  Early  English 
Text  Society,  1866. 

Mount.  Glossographia ;  or,  a  Dictionary  interpreting  aE 
such  hard  words,  whether  Hebrew,  Greek,  &c.,  as  are  now 
used  in  our  refined  English  tongue.  By  T.  B[lount],  8°. 
London,  1656. 

Boke  of  Curtasye.  XIV.  Century.  Edited  by  J.  0.  Halli- 
well.     Percy  Society,  London,  1841. 

Bos.  Anglo-Saxon  and  English  Dictionary,  By  Be  v. 
Joseph  Bosworth,  d.d.     London,  1868. 

Brit.  Old  Country  and  Farming  Words.  By  James  Britten. 
English  Dialect  Society,  1880. 

Brit,  and  Sol.  A  Dictionary  of  English  Plant  Names. 
By  Jamea  Britten  and  Robert  Holland.  English  Dialect 
Society,     Parts  I.  1878,  IL  1879. 

Cath.  Ang.  Catholicon  Anglicum,  an  English-Latin  Word- 
book. Dated  1483.  Edited  by  S.  J.  Herrtage.  Early  English 
Text  Society,  1881. 

Chaucer.  The  Canterbury  Tales.  Edited  by  T.  TyrwhitL 
3  vols.     Edinburgh,  1860. 

Chron.  Vil.  Chronicon  Vilodunense  sive  de  vita  et  Mira- 
culis  SanctEe  Editbie  (a.d.  1420).  A  Legendary  Poem  in 
Western  Dialect.    Edited  by  Sir  E.  C.  Hoare.    London,  1830. 

Cotg.  Dictionarie  of  the  French  and  English  Tongues. 
By  Handle  Cotgrave.     London  (Adam  Islip),  1611. 

'^otg.     A  Dictionary  of  the  English  and  French  Tongues. 

Eobert  Sherwood  (appendix  to  Cot^ave).    London,  1632. 

erdale.     Coverdale's  Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
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Qrdbh.  Universal  Technological  Dictionary.  By  George 
Crabb.     Londoo,  1823. 

G(mch.  Glossary  of  Words  used  in  East  ComwalL  By 
Thomas  Q.  Couch.    English  Dialect  Society,  1880. 

Court.  Glossary  of  Words  used  in  West  CornwaU.  By 
Miss  M.  A.  Courtney.     English  Dialect  Society,  1880. 

Earle,  English  Plant  Names  from  the  Tenth  to  the 
Fifteenth  Century.     By  John  Earle.     Oxford,  1880. 

English  Hexapla,  Six  important  Translations  of  the  New 
Testament.     London  (S.  Bagster),  1841. 

Ex,  Scold,  An  Exmoor  Scolding  and  Courtship.  Edited 
by  F.  T.  Elworthy.     English  Dialect  Society,  1879. 

Fifty  Earliest  Wills,  Fifty  EarUest  English  Wills,  in  the 
Court  of  Probate,  London,  a.d.  1387-1439.  Copied  and  Edited 
by  F.  J.  Furnivall.     Early  English  Text  Society,  1882. 

Fitzherhert,  Book  of  Husbandry  (a.d.  1534).  Edited  by 
Eev.  W.  W.  Skeat.    English  Dialect  Society,  1882. 

Forhy,  Vocabulary  of  East  Anglia.  By  late  Eev.  Eobert 
Forby.     2  vols.     London  (NichoUs),  1830. 

Ger.     Gerard's  Herbal.     1636. 

Oesta  Romanorum.  Edited  by  S.  J.  Herrtage.  Early  English 
Text  Society,  1879. 

Oower.  Specimens  of  Early  English.  Part  II.  From 
Eobert  of  Gloucester  to  Gower  (a.d.  1298  to  1393).  Oxford, 
Clarendon  Press,  1873. 

Gram  of  W,  Som,  Outline  of  the  Grammar  of  West 
Somerset.     By  F.  T.  Elworthy.     Eng.  Dial.  Society,  1877. 

Hal.  A  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words.  By 
James  0.  Halliwell.     2  vols.     8th  Edition.     London,  1874. 

Hampole,  Pricke  of  Conscience.  A  Northumbrian  Poem 
of  the  XIV.  Century.  Edited  by  Dr.  E.  Morris,  philological 
Society  (Asher  and  "Co.),  1863. 

Hamjpole,  The  Psalter.  Edited  by  Eev.  H.  E.  Bramley. 
Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1884. 

Havelok,  The  Lay  of  Havelok  the  Dane  (a.d.  1280).  Early 
English  Text  Society,  1868. 

Huloet     Abcedarium.     By  E.  Huloet.     London,  1552. 

Jen.  The  Dialect  of  the  West  of  England,  particularly 
Somersetshire.  By  James  Jennings.  2nd  Edition.  London 
(J.  E.  Smith),  1869. 

John,  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  By  Samuel 
Johnson.     4  vols.     9th  Edition.     London,  1805. 

Jon,  The  Works  of  Ben  Jonson,  1  vol.  London  (Moxon), 
1838. 

Langland.     See  Piers  Plowman. 
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Lit.  Dictionarie  de  la  Langue  Francais.  Par.  E.  Littr^. 
4  vols.     Paris,  1863-69. 

Malory,  La  Mort  d'Arthure.  The  History  of  King  Arthur. 
Compiled  by  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  Knt.  (a.d.  1634).  Edited  by 
T.Wright.   3  vols.   2nd  Edition.   London  (J.  R.  Smith),  1866. 

Mandeville,  Sir  John  Mandeville.  The  Voiage  and  Travaile 
(a.d.  1356).    Edited  by  J.  0.  Halliwell.     London,  1839. 

Metrical  JRomances.  Metrical  Romances  of  the  Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth  Centuries,  from  Ancient  Manu- 
scripts.    By  Henry  Weber.     3  vols.     Edinburgh,  1810. 

Milton.  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton,  with  Illustrations 
by  John  Martin.     London  (Henry  Washbourne),  1850. 

Nares.  A  Glossary  or  Collection  of  Words,  &c.  New 
Edition.  Edited  by  Halliwell  and  Wright.  2  vols.  London 
(J.  R.  Smith),  1859. 

Nathan  Hogg.  First  and  Second  Series  of  Nathan  Hogg's 
Letters  and  Poems.     London  (J.  R.  Smith),  1866. 

New  Eng.  Die,  A  New  English  Dictionary  on  Historical 
Principles.  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  ll.d.  Part  I.,  A-Ant.  Part  II., 
Ant-Batten.     Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1884. 

Ogil.  The  Imperial  Dictionary.  By  John  Ogilvie.  London, 
1863. 

(JReilly,  An  Irish-English  Dictionary.  By  Ed.  O'Reilly. 
Dublin,  1821. 

Pea,  Glossary  of  Words  used  in  Manley  and  Corringham. 
By  Edward  Peacock.     English  Dialect  Society,  1877. 

Pegge,  An  Alphabet  of  Kenticisms.  By  Samuel  Pegge. 
English  Dialect  Society,  1876. 

Pengelly.  Verbal  Provincialisms  of  South- Western  Devon- 
shire.    Trans,  Devon,  Assoc,  vol.  vii.,  1875. 

Peter  Pindar,     (J.  Wolcot.)     4  vols.     London,  1802. 

PhU.  Trans,  Boy,  Soc,  Philosophical  Translations  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Arts.     London,  v.d. 

Piers  Plowman,  Vision  of  William  Langland  concerning 
Piers  the  Plowman,  also  Richard  the  Redeles  (a.d.  1361). 
Edited  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat.  Early  English  Text  Society, 
1866. 

Political  Poems,  Political,  Religious,  and  Love  Poems 
(A.D.  1401).  Edited  by  F.  J.  Eurnivall.  Early  English  Text 
Society,  1866. 

Prioo\  Popular  Names  of  British  Plants.  By  R.  C.  A. 
Prior,  M.D.    .3rd  Edition.     (Norgate)  London,  1879. 

Promp,  Parv,  Promptorium  Parvulorum  Sive  Clericorum, 
Dictionarius  Anglo-Latinus  Princeps.  Circa  A.D.  1440.  Edited 
by  Albert  Way.     London  (Camden  Society),  1865. 
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Pul.  Eustic  Sketches.  By  G.  P.  E.  Pulman.  3rd  Edition. 
London  (J.  E.  Smith),  1871. 

Richards,  A  Welsh  and  English  Dictionary.  By  the  late 
Eev.  Thomas  Eichards.     Trefriw,  1815. 

Rob.  of  Brunn,  Eoberd  of  Brunne's  Handlyng  Synne 
(A.D.  1303).  Edited  by  F.  J.  Furnivall.  Eoxburghe  Club,  1862. 

Rol.  of  Olou,  Eeign  of  William  the  Conqueror.  By 
Eobert  of  Gloucester,  a.d.  1298.  Specimens  of  Early  English. 
Edited  by  Morris  and  Skeat.     Clarendon  Press,  1873. 

RoK  Glossary  of  the  Dialect  of  Mid- Yorkshire.  By  C. 
Clough  Eobinson.     English  Dialect  Society,  1876. 

Rogers,  History  of  Naaman  the  Syrian,  his  Disease  and 
Cure.     By  Dr.  Samuel  Eogers.     London,  1632. 

Shaks.  The  Works  of  Shakspere.  Edited  by  A.  Wivell. 
London  (Virtue),  n.d. 

Sir  Fer.  Sir  Ferumbras,  Old  Charlemagne  Eomance  of, 
A.D.  1380.    Early  English  Text  Society,  Ex.  Series,  1879. 

Sir  Oawayne,  Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight.  An 
Alliterative  Eomance  Poem  about  A.D.  1320.  Edited  by 
Eichard  Morris.     Early  English  Text  Society,  1864. 

Skeat  An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage.  By  Walter  W.  Skeat.   Oxford  (Clarendon  Press),  1879. 

Spiers,  General  French  and  English  Dictionary.  By  A. 
Spiers.     2  vols.     London,  1859. 

St,  Katharine,  Life  of  Saint  Katharine.  From  the  Eoyal 
MS.  17a,  xxvii.,  with  its  Latin  Original.  Edited  by  Dr. 
Eugen  Einenkel.     Early  English  Text  Society,  1884. 

Trevisa,  Higden's  Polychronicon,  translated  by  John  of 
Trevisa,  a.d.  1387.  Specimens  of  Early  English.  Edited  by 
Morris  and  Skeat.     Clarendon  Press  Series.     Oxford,  1873. 

Tusser.  Fine  Hundred  Pointes  of  Good  Husbandrie.  a.d. 
1557.     By  Thomas  Tusser.     English  Dialect  Society,  1878. 

Walters,  An  English- Welsh  Dictionary.  By  John  Walters. 
No  place  of  publication.     1794. 

Web,  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language.  Eevised  by  Goodrich  and  Porter.  London.  No  date. 

William  of  Shoreham,  The  Eeligious  Poems  of  William 
of  Shoreham.  Edited  by  T.  Wright.  Percy  Society.  London, 
1849. 

Wright.  Dictionary  of  Obsolete  and  Provincial  Words. 
Compiled  by  Thomas  Wright.     2  vols.    London  (Bell),  1880. 

Wycliffe,     Wycliffe's  Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Wycliffe,  The  English  Works  of  Wyclif  hitherto  un- 
printed.  Edited  bv  F.  D.  Matthew.  Early  English  Text 
Society,  1880. 
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"  Ago  =  gone.  An  elderly  farmer,  native  of  Hemyock, 
speaking  of  a  certain  family  who  used  to  live  in  the  parish, 
said,  *  They  be  all  ago,  there  idn  one  o'm  a  left.' — December, 
1885.     F.  T.  E." 

In  parts  of  Devon  and  Somerset  the  word  is  very  common, 
in  fact,  almost  the  regular  form  of  gone,  with  reference  to 
persons  or  things  passed  on,  and  it  seems  to  survive  amongst 
us  here  as  a  distinction  from  agone,  (q.v,)  It  appears  (see 
Murraf/)  only  to  have  changed  from  the  older  form  agdn 
about  the  thirteenth  century,  and  to  have  ceased  in  literature, 
in  this  sense,  before  a.d.  1700.  Since  the  last  century  it  has 
only  remained  in  polite  English  as  an  adjective  of  time,  in 
such  phrases  as  "  an  hour  ago." 

"  ])oi  I  telle  ])is,  dUh  whenne  I  am  ago  hens,  no  manne  wolle 
trowe  me'' — About  1320.  Oesta  Bomanorum,  "Enchanted 
Chamber,"  p.  8. 

"  And  so  it  ffell  on  hem,  in  ffeith,  ffor,  ffautis  ]>at  \>ey  vsid 
]>at  her  grace  was  agoo,  ffor  grucchinge  chere, 
ffor  the  wronge  ]>at  ]>ey  wrouite  to  wisdom  afforer 

A.D.  1393.    Piers  Plo^vman,  Rich,  Bedeles,  pass.  iii.  1.  244. 

"  ])e  day  him  is  ago  ful  ny  f  y  rede  ^ut  \>at  ^e  hue 
Til  to-morwe  ]>at  \>e  sonne  be  hy  t  ne  schal  hit  no  \>yng  greuej* 

AD.  1380.     Sir  Ferumbras,  1.  2351. 

"  ])e  nyU  hure  ne^ehede  faste, 
7e  day  was  ne^  ago.'' — Ibid.  1.  1494. 
Occurs  frequently  in  this  poem. 

**  ]>ey  nyste  never  wher*  he  was  ago, 
ne  of  his  trodus,  ne  sygne  y  nasse" 

A.D.  1420.     Chron.  Vilod.  st.  128. 

"  Dost  think  I  euer  'chad  the  art 
To  plow  my  ground  up  with  my  cart ; 
My  beast  are  all  I  goe^ 
About  A.D.  1640.    "  Somerset  Man's  Complaint,"  vide  Ex. 
Scold,  p.  7. 

See  W,  Som.  Gram.  p.  48. 

"  Agone  =  ago.  A  dressmaker,  a  native  of  Chagford,  now 
residing  at  Newton  Abbot,  about  twenty  years  of  age,  said, 
'  I  saw  it  five  years  agone.' — May  1st,  1886.     J.  S.  N." 

This  is  a  true  old  English  form  which  has  survived  in 
various  dialects,  but  which  here  in  the  South-west  is  the 
regular  word  when  applied  to  time  (i.e.  ago),  just  as  here  in 
Devon  and  West  Somerset  ago  is,  on  the  contrary  (see  above), 
our  usual  equivalent  for  the  literary  gone. 
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Our  word  is  the  Ang.-Sax.  past  part,  of  (igdn,  to  go, 
or  to  pass  by ;  being  a  contraction  of  the  regular  past  part. 
agangan.  This  is  represented  in  Mod.  Germ,  by  ergangen, 
p.  part,  of  ergehen,  to  walk,  or  to  go  by ;  our  prefix  a  being 
equivalent  to  the  Germ.  er. 

Dr.  Murray  says,  "  The  full  form  agane  had  been  contracted 
to  ago  in  some  dialects  ....  in  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century ;  ago  became  the  ordinary  prose  form  from  Caxton 
(onwards),  but  agone  has  remained  dialectally,  and  as  an 
archaic  and  poetic  variant  to  the  present  day." 

Such  phrases  as  "  long  agone,"  "  forty  year  agone,"  "  ever 
so  long  agone,"  &c.,  must  be  quite  familiar  to  all  West- 
country  folk. 

**And  ]>oghten  ]>dt  ]>ei  haue  deservM 
Auancement  an  gone  unpmcte; 
And  some  also  ben  of  \>e  rovjte 
That  comen  hot  a  while  agon, 
And  \>ei  auanced  vjere  anon'* 
A.D.  1393.     John  Gower,  Tale  of  the  Coffers,  1.  9. 

"  For  long  agone  I  have  forgot  to  court ; 
Besides,  the  fashion  of  the  time  is  changed!* 
Shakespeare,  Two  Oent.  of  Verona,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

"  Oh,  he  *s  drunk,  Sir  Toby,  an  hour  agone  ;  his  eyes  were  set 
at  eight  i*  the  morning  !" — Ibid,  Twelfth  Ifight,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

^*And  my  master  left  me,  because  three  days  agone  I  fell 
sick,** — 1  Sam,  xxx.  13. 

"  AvoRE  =  before.  A  woman  living  on  the  borders  of 
Dartmoor,  about  sixty  years  of  age,  said,  '  It  mad  'em  laugh 
more  than  they  did  avore.' — ^December  7th,  1885.     J.  S.  N." 

Avore  has  as  many  senses  in  Devon  as  before  has  in 
literary  English,  indeed  still  more,  for  as  a  conjunction  meaning 
until  it  is  not  used  in  literature.  (See  avore  in  Fourth 
Eeport  Dev,  Assoc,  1881.) 

This,  probably  an  older  form  than  before,  though  long 
obsolete  in  polite  speech,  has  kept  its  place  unchanged  in 
the  dialect  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more  modern  literary 
word. 

Ancren  Riwle  has  auoreward  (p.  142). 

"  Ech  may  y-zy  ])et  naU  ]>e  heuynesse  of  ulesses  wylle  beuore 
ygreued  auore  ual]>  ere  hit  by  arered** — Ayenbite  of  Inwyt, 
p.  271. 

Promp,  Parv.     " Aforne  (afore)  ante,  coram** 
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" '  We  woUe]>'  qua?p  Naymes^  he  heuene  hyng  t  so  ]>at  we 
mowe  it  done 
so  ]>at  ]>ou  oils  sykerye  affore  f  to  help  ous  in  this  clos, 
\>at  non  of  oils  ne  heofor-loret  her  among  our  fos^ 

Sir  Femmhras,  1.  2043. 
**For  euery  man  hegynneth  afore  to  eat  his  owne  supper:  and 
one  is  hungry,  and  another  is  droncken*' — Geneva  Bible,  1557. 
1  Cor.  xi.  21.    So  also  Tyndale's  edition,  1534,  and  Cranmer's, 
1539. 

"As  I  wrote  afore  in  feawe  wordes!' — Cranmer's  Bible, 
1539.     Eph.  iu.  3. 

"  Wliyy  e'er  zince  tha  wast  Twonty,  ay  Zewnteen  and  avore, 
tha  has  a  le'  troubled  wey  tha  Doul  vetch  tha'' — Ex.  Scold.  L  29. 

"  Backanvore  =  hind  part  in  front.  (See  Ownself.)  A 
woman  wrote  from  Exbridge,  *  She  was  in  such  a  temper  on 
going  out,  she  put  her  bonnet  on  backanvore.'  Two  such 
genuine  Devonshire  words  have  not  been  brought  under 
my  notice  at  once,  in  a  letter  otherwise  fairly  well  written, 
for  many  a  long  day. — November  10th,  1885.     W.  H.  P." 

This  very  common  word  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  Devon 
and  Somerset.  There  is  no  trace  of  it  in  old  writers,  or  in 
literature. 

"  Barney  =  an  altercation,  dispute,  quarrel.  A  gamekeeper 
living  at  Culmstock,  age  about  40,  speaking  of  some  quarrel- 
some neighbours,  said,  '  'T  was  a  purty  barney  way  *em,  sure 
'nough.'  And  again,  on  the  same  day,  speaking  of  another 
matter,  said,  '  I  'U  warnt  there  11  be  a  barney  over  thick  job.' 
—December  22nd,  1885.    F.  T.  E." 

"BEE-AT-s-wiLL  =  be  that  as  it  may,  or  will.  An  ex- 
gamekeeper,  aged  about  70,  whose  life  has  been  passed  on 
the  southern  borders  of  Dartmoor,  remarked  to  me,  *  I  don't 
know  when  he  went  there;  but,  bee-at-s-mll,  he's  there.' 
—April,  1886.    R  D." 

This  very  common  phrase  is  varied  with  "  be-'ow-'t-'s- 
't  will ;"  that  is,  (let  it)  "  be-how-that-as-it-will."  Both  phrases 
are,  moreover,  very  usually  preceded  by  "  howsomd-ever." 

"BiT  =  a  little  while,  a  short  time.  A  small  farmer  at 
Hemyock,  aged  about  60,  said  to  me,  of  an  occurrence 
related,  *I  on'y  yeard  o'  it  a  bit  agone;'  i.e.  a  short  time  ago. 
—November  21st,  1885.     F.  T.  E." 

Compare  "  wait  a  bit,"  "  after  a  bit."  A  common  expression 
is,  "  When  I  've  a  got  a  bit  o'  time." 
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"  BowERLY- WOMAN  =  stately,  presence  with  size.  An  elderly 
gentleman,  a  native  of  Ashburton,  spoke  of  a  lady  as  *a 
howerly  woman! — May,  1886.     P.  F.  S.  A/' 

Wright,  Hall, :  tall,  handsome.  ( West)  Williams  also  has  it. 

"  Brave  =  great.  A  farmer's  wife,  living  in  the  parish  of 
Moretonhampstead,  age  about  65,  said,  *  'T  was  a  brave  storm 
we  had  last  night/ — November  7th,  1885.    J.  S.  N." 

A  very  common  word  in  every-day  use.  "Maister  was 
brave  and  angry,  sure  'nough."  " Oh,  brave !"  "A  brave  lot 
o'  vokes  to  fair." 

"  Break  about  (said  of  cattle)  =  to  be  accustomed  to  break 
fence,  or  escape  from  enclosures.  Driving  in  the  parish  of 
Culmstock,  I  met  a  girl,  about  16,  driving  a  dairy  of  cows, 
one  of  which  was  completely  blindfolded.  Enquiring  the 
reason,  she  replied,  *  Au,  he  do  break  about !  Can't  keep  *m 
no  place.'  And  she  added  afterwards,  'Her's  a  prdper 
break-about  old  thing,  her  is.'— October  16th,  1885.  F.  T.  E." 

"Break  out  (said  of  cattle)  =  to  jump  over  the  fence  or 
escape  from  some  specific  inclosure.  A  boy  of  twelve,  resi- 
dent at  Culmstock,  but  native  of  Somerset,  said, '  Father,  the 
cow's  a-brokt  out  again;'  i.e.  out  of  the  field  where  she  was 
placed.— November  24th,  1885.     F.  T.  E." 

"BuTT  =  a  hedge,  also  'butt  hedge.'  A  farmer,  native  of 
Farway,  age  about  40,  while  rabbiting  at  Culmstock,  said, 
*  There  we  'ant  a-tried  these  here  butt.'  The  same  day  I 
heard  him  say, '  I  '11  warnt  there 's  one  in  thick  there  butt.* 
November  24th,  1885.     F.  T.  E." 

"  Buzznacking.  This  is  a  word  in  somewhat  common  use 
in  the  Three  Towns  and  Tamar  district  for  fussing  about, 
fidgeting,  and  the  like.  '  He  is  always  buzznacking  about.' 
'  Don't  go  buzznacking,'  and  so  on. — April,  1886.     K.  N.  W." 

"Byse.  The  editor  (Dr.  Murray)  of  the  New  Dictionary 
sent  the  following  for  explanation,  as  a  word  in  literature 
which  he  could  not  interpret  by  the  aid  of  any  books  of 
reference. 

"'An  officer  of  the  Crown  must  be  above  small  byses, 
either  of  leather  or  of  learning.'  1882.  Blackmore,  Cristo- 
well,  vol.  i.,  chap,  xvi.,  p.  249. — R  D.  B." 

Although  feeling  tolerably  sure  of  the  meaning,  yet  for 
the  great  Dictionary  certainty  was  needful,  and  therefore  the 
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quotation  was  sent  to  a  number  of  friends  who  would  be 
likely  to  know,  but  no  one  seemed  to  be  able  to  make  head 
or  tail  of  it.  In  this  dilemma  the  only  course  was  to  apply 
to  the  author  to  translate.     His  reply  was  as  follows : 

"  I  will  answer  your  question  as  well  as  I  can.  I  may  have 
spelt  the  word  *byses'  wrongly.  Perhaps  it  should  be 
^byeses;*  but  the  meaning  I  believe  is  extras,  riders,  addenda, 
afterthoughts,  or  the  like. 

"'I  can't  abide  they  byses,*  old  John  Corner  (of  North 
Molton,  chimney-sweep)  used  to  say  when  I  was  a  boy, 
meaning  some  attempt  to  impose  upon  him,  especially  by 
extra  work.  He  was  a  well  known  character,  temp,  my 
grandfather  (then  at  Charles,  North  Devon),  and  as  a  child  I 
used  to  enjoy  his  oddities.  He  had  many  words  unknown  to 
the  common  Deton  peasant,  and  sometimes  they  occur  to  me. 

"Whether  the  word  is  a  Devonic  plural  for  '  by '  (as  to  run 
a  by,  to  give  the  go-by,  by-and-by,  &c.),  or  a  corruption  for 
'devices,*  or  of  something  else,  you  can  judge  better  than 
myself." 

It  seems  pretty  clear  the  word  is  really  hias,  which  is  used 
still  by  many  people  in  a  variety  of  senses ;  e.g,  inclination, 
accustomed  place,  &c. 

"  Chatter-bag  =  chatter-box,  silly  chatterer,  wind-bag.  A 
farmer  at  Culmstock,  abiput  40,  native  of  Farway,  said, 
*He's  a  chatter-bag  sort  of  a  feller;  can't  never  get  much 
sense  out  o'  un.'— October  9th,  1885.    F.  T.  E." 

"  Gaucher  =  a  left-handed  person.  A  young  married 
woman,  a  native  of  Ashburton,  said  of  her  boy,  who  threw 
a  snow-ball  with  his  left  hand,  '  He  *s  a  regular  caucherJ — 
May,  1886.     P.  F.  S.  A." 

"DEEF  =  deaf.  In  reference  to  the  Exmoor  Scolding,  line 
123.  The  Eev.  S.  Eundle  asks,  *  So  deef  as  a  haddick.*  How 
did  this  proverb  arise  ?  It  seems  very  common  in  the  West 
of  England.— S.  K." 

Perhaps  some  who  read  this  report  can  tell  us.  It  is  easy 
to  show  that  it  is  always  deef  and  not  deaf  among  us  country 
folks,  because  our  forefathers  so  spoke  it,  at  any  rate  for  five 
hundred  years  past. 

"  ]>e  folkes  herte  ys 
So  yharded,  ]>at  hii  be]>  hynde  &  deve  yvds, 
\>at  hii  nolle])  non  god  \>yng  yhure  ne  yseJ* 

A.D.  1298.    Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  352. 
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"/cA  drawe  men,  qua]>  seint  Andrew :  to  god  ]>at  so^  is 
Ac  wrecches  and  false  3oure  heo]> :  and  deue  and  domhe  iwis*' 
1305.     St.  Andrew,  Uarly  English  Poems  (1862)  p.  99. 

^^  Many  of  hem  becamen  .  .  .  devefor  the  n^se  of  the  waierr 

1356.    Mandeoille,  ch.  30,  p.  306  (ed.  1839). 

"  Many  of  h^m  becamen  blynde,  and  many  deve," 

Ibid.  Voiages  and  Travailes,  p.  306  (ed.  1839). 

"  Ley  no  deef  ere  to  my  spekyng, 
I  swere  you,  sir,  it  is  gabbyng" 
1370.     Chaucer,  Romaunt  of  the  Rose.    Works;  Bell,  1856 
{v.  7),  p.  357. 

*'A  deef  man  and  a  doumbe  was  helid  of  Crist" 
1375.    Wyclif,  Sunday  Oospel,  Serm.  xii.  (Select  English 
Works)  I.  p.  29. 

"^or  thay  ben  doumbe,  and  therto  they  ben  deve, 
And  chargith  him  his  ydoles  for  to  leve." 
1390.     Chaucer,  Seconde  N^ounes  Tale,  Cant.  Tales,  1.  12,214. 

"  For  deue  ]>or^h  hus  doynges,  and  dombe  speke  and  herded 

1393.     Piers  Plaivman.     C.  Pass  22, 1.  130. 

"  Deep  =  depth.  At  Culmstock  a  gamekeeper,  about  40, 
said  of  digging  a  well,  'Tidn  no  deep  down  to  the  water 
here.'  And  later,  *Twidn  be  vor  the  deep  you  must  go 
down.'— September  1st,  1885.    F.  T.  E." 

"  Tfiey  ymagin  wickednesse,  and  kepe  it  secrete  amonge  them 
selves,  every  man  in  ye  depe  of  his  herte," — 1535.  Coverdale 
Bible.    Ps,  Ixiii.  6. 

"Every  goode  housbande  hath  his  barleye  falowe,  well  dounged, 
and  lyenge  rygged  all  the  depe  and  colde  of  wynter"  1534. 
Fitzherbert,  Book  of  Husbandry,  p.  22. 

"He  wan  ,  ,  ,  all  the  othere  kyngdoms  unto  the  depe  of 
Ethiope^ — Maundeville,  ch.  7,  p.  79. 

"...  Ride  forth  and  bid  the  deep 
Within  appointed  bounds  be  heaven  and  earth  ; 
Boundless  the  deep,  because  I  am  who  fill 
Infinitude,  nor  vacuous  the  spaced 

1668.     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  bk.  vii.,  1.  168. 

"  And  in  the  lowest  deep  a  lower  deep!* 

Ibid,  bk.  iv.,  1.  76. 

"  Whilst  from  the  human  spirit's  deepest  deep 
Strange  melody  with  love  and  awe  struck  dumb 
Bissonant  arms'' — Shelley,  Liberty,  st.  viii. 
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**And  drouned  all  the  hoost  of  Fharao  and  sancke  dovm  in 
to  the  dejpe  of  the  see!* — 1483.  Caxton,  Golden  Legend,  fo.  Iviii., 
col.  2. 

"  Even  that  which  seems  above  all  to  enter  into  the  very  deep 
of  our  spiritual  life." — 1842.  H.  E.  Manning,  Sermons,  voL  i., 
p.  135. 

"  Down-house  =  downstairs.  Farmer  at  Culmstock,  age 
about  40,  native  of  Farway,  speaking  of  some  repairs  in  the 
house,  said, '  We  bin  fo'ced  to  zlape  down-'ouze  *is  vortnight.' 
—January  2nd,  1886.     F.  T.  E." 

"EES  =  yes.  Farmer  at  Culmstock  (see  Butt),  'Have  ee 
got  the  ferret  V  *Ees,  and  he*ve  a  got  me  too.' — November 
24th,  1885.    F.  T.  E." 

"  Fansical  =  fanciful  or  curious.  An  ex-gamekeeper,  aged 
about  70,  whose  life  has  been  passed  on  the  southern  borders 
of  Dartmoor,  desiring  to  describe  an  ardent  seeker  after  ferns, 
said,  *  She 's  a  lady  uncommon  fansical  about  ferns.' — April, 
1886.     E.  D." 

This  is  very  common.     Compare  capical  for  capital. 

**  Fat  =  rich.  A  farmer  of  Culmstock,  aged  about  40,  said, 
'Anybody  'oijt  get  very  fat  way  breedin  o'  calves  now.' — 
November  19th,  1885.     F.  T.  E." 

Web,  says  this  use  is  obsolete. 

"  The  liberal  soul  shall  be  made  fat." — Proverbs  xi.  25. 

"  Feat  =  large.  (Khymes  with  Meat)  A  small  tenant 
farmer,  born  in  the  parish  of  Throwleigh,  now  living  near 
Moretonhampstead,  and  about  60  years  of  age,  said  that 
he  had  a  '  feat  corner  of  titties  left  to  dig.'  Meaning  a  large 
comer  of  potatoes  left  to  dig. — Nov.  2nd,  1885.    J.  S.  N." 

Promp.  Parv.  "Fet,  or  fatte,  as  flesshe  and  oper  lyke. 
Pinguis,  crassus,  obesus."  Hal.  "Feet,  fat."  The  word  is 
doubtless  old,  but  rare. 

"Fetching  fire  =  look  into  a  house  and  off.  A  lady,  a 
native  of  Devon,  spoke  of  a  person,  who  just  entered  a  house 
and  off  again,  as  *  just  fetching  fire.' 

"In  times  of  the  old  tinder-box,  a  person  whose  fire  was 
gone  out  would  run  into  a  neighbour's  house,  pick  up  a 
burning  ember,  and  off  as  quickly  as  possible. — May,  1886. 
P.  F.  S.  A." 

Compare  the  story  of  Prometheus. 
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"  FiRE-scoRDEL  =  Fiie-cat.  A  domestic  servant,  a  native  and 
resident  in  Ashburton,  said,  *Oiir  cat  is  a  Teg\ih.T  JirescordeU 
When  asked  the  meaning,  she  said,  *  A  fire  cat,  or  ash  cat/ 
that '  scordels  over  the  fire/— May,  1886.    P.  F.  S.  A." 

This  is  no  doubt  a  variation  from  the  North  Devon  screedle. 

^'Vor  when  tha  shudst  he  about  tha  Yeavling's  chuers,  tha 
wut  spvdlee  out  the  Yemors  arid  screedle  over  mun.*' — Ex.  Scold., 
1.  224. 

"FoREiGNEB  =  a  stranger,  not  of  that  part  of  the  country 
where  the  word  is  used.  One  often  hears,  out  hunting, 
*  Who 's  he  ?  I  sim  he 's  a  foreigner.  Never  zeed  un  avore.' 
The  word  is  used  in  old  schemes  of  Blundell's  school, 
Tiverton,  with  reference  to  boys  outside  the  borough. — 
November,  14th,  1885.     C.  A.  W.  T." 

This  is  the  true  and  original  meaning,  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  countries  beyond  sea.  We  still  talk  of  excluding 
foreign  matter — i,e,  not  belonging  to,  extraneous.  "  So-and-so 
is  foreign  to  the  purpose." 

"Pistol  (to  Evans  the  Welshman).    Ha!  thou  mountain 
foreigner  !    Sir  John  and  muster  mine, 
I  combat  challenge  of  this  latten  bilbo" 

Shakespeare,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

**  Full-grow  =  adult,  full  grown.  A  farmer  (see  Butt) 
said  of  a  very  large  rabbit,  '  Well,  thick  's  vull  grow  once.' — 
Nov.  24th,  1885.    F.  T.  E." 

"GiRL0PP  =  great  lout,  clumsy.  A  farm  labourer,  born 
in  Ashburton,  called  his  son  William,  when  the  latter  in 
a  drunken  fit  broke  his  window,  *  A  great  girlopp  of  a  WilL' — 
May,  1886.    P.  F.  S.  A." 

"HuER,  Sinner,  School.  In  the  course  of  conversation 
with  two  friends  on  the  South  Coast,  near  Bigbury  Bay,  in 
October,  the  above  words  were  used.  They  all  relate  to 
the  mackerel  and  pilchard  fishery.  The  former  is  the  term 
applied  to  the  *  look-out '  man  stationed  on  the  rocks,  whose 
business  is  to  discover  the  shoal,  or  *  school'  of  fish,  and 
communicate  with  the  boat  containing  the  net.  The  '  sinner ' 
is  the  term  applied  to  the  man  who  has  charge  of  the  seine. 
—October  5th,  1885.     F.  H.  F." 

Fr.  huer,  to  hoot,  shout,  eooclaime,  cry  out,  make  hue  and 
cry.  Huerie,  a  hooting,  showting,  acclamation,  crying,  outcry. — 
Cotgrave. 
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"In  and  out  =  now  and  again,  intermittently.  At  the 
Wellington  Board  of  Guardians  a  farmer,  long  resident  at 
Culmstock,  aged  about  60,  said  of  a  man  who  asked  for 
relief,  '  He  've  a  worked  to  Woodgate  in  and  out 's  ten  year.' 
—November  26th,  1885.     F.  T.  E." 

"  Kiddie  =  to  pod.  I  heard  a  gardener,  70  years  of  age, 
a  native  of  Widecombe,  say  to  me,  on  speaking  of  the 
kidney  beans  setting,  *They  are  beginning  to  kiddie.' 
—July  8th,  1885.    F.  H.  F." 

The  usual  expression  in  Devon  and  Somerset  for  the  form- 
ing of  pods  on  peas  or  beans.  Pods  are  always  kids.  But 
Hal,  says,  "Kid,  a  pod;  Dorset."  (?) 

"  Leer,  for  *  lair.'  *  We  Dartmoor  people  are  like  a  wether 
sheep,  we  come  back  to  our  old  leer.'  Farmer's  wife  on 
Dartmoor,  August,  1885,  alluding  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  genuine  moorland  farmer  keeps,  if  he  can,  to  moorland 
farming;  a  very  real  kind  of  Devonshire  home-sickness. — 
April,  1886.    K.KW." 

The  lady  knew  and  spoke  right,  though  had  she  said  lair 
she  would  also  have  been  right. 

Bailey  has  "  Lear,  ground,  as  rich  lear  is  good  ground  for 
feeding  and  fattening  sheep." 

Hal,    "  Lear,  pasture  for  sheep.     Chesh!' 

In  Tusser,  laier  seems  to  mean  pasture. 

"  What  laier  much  better  then  there,  (open  common) 
or  cheaper  (thereon  to  do  well)  ; 
What  drudgerie  more  any  where 
lesse  good  thereof  where  can  ye  tell  ?" 

Tusser,  63,  64. 

At  Birkenhead  may  be  seen  a  large  building  facing  the 
river,  on  which  is  inscribed  in  great  letters,  "Woodside 
Lairage." 

"Meant  or  Ment  =  meaning.  An  ex-gamekeeper,  aged  about 
70,  whose  life  has  been  passed  on  the  southern  borders  of 
Dartmoor,  desiring  an  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  what  I 
had  told  him,  said,  '  I  want  to  know,  sir,  what 's  the  ment  of 
it? '—April,  1886.    RD." 

"Mellum,  rhymes  with  vellum.  On  8th  October,  1885,  a 
farm  bailiff,  a  native  of  North  Devon,  about  60  years  of  age, 
applied  the  above  term  to  the  gravel  underneath  the  ground 
which  the  farm  labourers  were  excavating.    F.  H.  F." 

VOL.   XVIII.  G 
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"  Oldness  =  age,  old  age  understood.  A  groom,  aged  about 
30,  native  of  Cullumpton,  said  to  me,  *  Bobby  (horse)  don't 
show  his  oldness,  do  'er,  sir  ?  I  don't  zee  no  diffemce  vor  ten 
year  agone.— October  8th,  1885.     F.  T.  E." 

"Once,  a  very  common  asseveration — of  no  particular 
meaning,  but  tacked  on  to  a  sentence  like,  *I  say,'  'I  tell 
you,'  *Sure  enough,'  &c.  A  farmer  (see  Butt)  said  of  a 
rabbit,  'Well,  thick's  vull  grow,  once!' — November  24th, 
1885.    F.  T.  E." 

"Or  this,  OR  that  =-•  unless.  A  middle-aged  woman,  a 
native  and  resident  in  Ashburton,  complained  that  her 
neighbour  denied  her  water  from  his  pump.  She  said  she 
very  seldom  went  there  for  water,  *  Or  a  dry  season  or  frost 
she  might  on  a  time  go  in.' — May,  1886.    P.  F.  S.  A." 

This  is  the  old  adverb  or  =  before,  and  so  by  extension 
of  meaning  in  the  presence  of. 

Ang.-Sax.  -^r,  beforey  sooner,  earlier,  first,  heretofore,  formerly, 
already,  some  time  ago,  lately,  just  now,  till,  until. — Bosworth. 

In  our  modern  literary  dialect  this  has  now  become  ere; 
but  in  Chaucer's  time  it  had  only  advanced  to  er,  the  pro- 
nunciation of  which  is  still  retained  in  early,  from  Ang.-Sax. 
cerlic.  In  our  purer  Western  speech  this  word  is  pronounced 
airly,  evidently  in  close  alliance  with  Germ.  eher.  Skeat  says 
the  oldest  form  is  the  Gothic  air  =  soon. 

While  these  changes  have  been  going  on  in  Midland  and 
Middle-English,  the  old  word  or  has  remained  down  to  our 
day,  as  is  clearly  shown  above  and  below. 

"  ]>arfor  til  a  man  it  war  wysdome 
To  repente  hym  or  ^pe  dede  comeP 
AD.  1340.     Hampole,  Pricke  of  Conscience,  1.  2067. 

**That  [ladde]  lou  to  lyhynge*  loure  liegis  to  merke, 
]>at  loued  ^oufull  lelly  or  leueres  beganne." 
A.I).  1345.     Langland,  Richard  the  Bedeles,  p.  ii  1.  56. 

"  My  derwor]>e  herte, 
to  hei^  vs  hastily  heniw  ich  hope  be  \>e  best, 
euenly  Ipis  euen  while'  or  men  to  mochel  walk." 
A.D.  1350.     William  of  Palerme,  William  the  Werwolf, 
1. 1745. 

"  and  lit  ]>ei  Uuen  a  gret  raunson  to  bischopis  ofiiceris  for 
lettris  &  veyn  ciistomes  or  ^pei  may  be  ordrid  &  do  execudon  of 
here  office."— A.!).  1375.  John  Wicliffe,  JSnglish  Works,  p.  166. 
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"  And  if  Ood  ewre  him  to  dye  or  me,  I  vnil  ]>anne  my 
eldest  Sonne  haue  it  to  ]>e  sam^  extent** — Fifty  Earliest  Wills, 
Eoger  Flore  (A.D.  1424),  p.  59, 1.  9. 

^^  Brake  all  their  bones  in  pieces  or  ever  they  come  at  the 
bottom  of  the  den" — A.D.  1611.  A.V.  Bible.  Daniel  vi  24. 
See  also  Eccles,  xii.  6,  &c. 

"OwNSELF  (adj.)  =  selfish,  graspiog.  In  a  letter  received 
from  Exebridge  a  few  weeks  ago,  written  by  a  Devonshire 
woman,  occurs  the  following,  *You  know  what  an  ownself 
woman  your  aunt  is.' — November  10th,  1885.     W.  H.  P." 

See  Backanvore. 

Plough -PATH.  Two  correspondents  have  pointed  out 
very  justly  that  the  definition  of  this  term  given  in  last 
year's  Keport  as  "a  wheel-track"  is  incorrect.  It  should  have 
been  "horse-path."  The  definition  given  as  above  was  iU 
considered,  the  particular  description  of  the  plough-path  in 
question  was  clearly  more  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  than  the 
proper  signification  of  the  words: 

One  friend  pertinently  remarks  that  in  Ogilby*s  Britannia 
(1675)  plow-road  is  marked  in  certain  maps  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  wheel-roads.  He  says,  "  Of  course  in  that  century 
all  the  roads  in  West  Somerset  and  Devon,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Great  Western  Eoad,  were  more  or  less 
"plow-roads;"  i.e.  available  for  horses  only. 

Proverbial  expressions  or  similes.  "*As  green  as  a 
myrtle.'  '  As  thin  as  a  crane.'  *  As  poor  as  a  winnel.'  These 
expressions  are  constantly  being  used  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Moretonhampstead. — May  7th,  1886.    J.  S.  N." 

"*As  wet  as  dung.'  A  common  comparison  with  the 
labouring  classes,  less  often  heard  now  than  formerly,  except 
amongst  the  older  families.  I  heard  a  similar  expression 
this  month  (May,  1886)  from  a  woman  about  30,  wife  of  a 
mechanic,  born  and  resident  in  Teignmouth,  who,  speaking 
of  her  state  of  perspiration,  said, '  I  was  like  dung  all  down 
my  side.'— W.  C.  L." 

Surely  these  people  said  "  so  wet  as,"  "  so  green  as,"  &c. 

"EoosT  in  (verb  trans.)  =  to  mark  the  roosting-place  of 
game  birds.  'Nif  they  (poachers)  can't  come  vor  to  roost 
'ein  in,  they  can't  make  no  hand  wi*  the  paa'tridges.'  Game- 
keeper at  Culmstock. — September  1st,  1885.     F.  T.  E." 

G  2 
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"'s,  at  the  end  of  a  word  =  these  or  this.  Farmer  (see 
In  and  OUT.)  *  He  Ve  a- worked  to  Woodgate  in  and  out 's 
ten  year;'  i,e.  'these  ten  years/ — November  26th,  1885. 
F.  T.  E." 

School  (See  Huer.)  In  this  sense  sJwal  now  is  the 
literary  word,  though  both  shoal  and  school  had  the  same 
origin.  The  word  is  from  Latin,  but  even  as  early  as  Anglo- 
Saxon  times  scolu  meant  both  a  school  and  also  a  crowd  or 
shoal,  and  so  continued  down  to  the  fourteenth  century.  It 
was  written  scole,  sometimes  though  rarely  skoole.  Dutch, 
school  =  0,  school,  also  a  shoal.  Irish,  sgol,  a  school,  also  a 
"  scule,"  or  great  quantity  of  fishes. 

"  Poure  puph'bedredene :  and  prisones  in  stockes. 
Fynde  hem  for  Gode's  love:  and  faunteh/nes  to  scole," 

Piers  Plowmany  p.  x.,  1.  35. 

"  She  =  a  woman ;  never  a  female  animal.  A  middle-aged 
man,  a  native  of  Widecombe-in-the-Moor,  when  asked  why 
he  lived  in  Ashburton,  said  that  'missus'  liked  the  town. 
*'Tis  no  good  for  an  out-country  man  to  marry  an  in- 
country  she.' 

"A  yoimg  man,  lately  returned  from  London,  was  con- 
sidered very  affected  and  stuck  up.  When  asked  how  a  sick 
cow  was,  replied,  *  She  is  a  little  better.'  The  good  people 
made  fun  of  the  idea  of  his  calling  a  cow  a  she,  and  supposed 
he  learned  that  in  London.— May,  1886.     P.  F.  S.  A." 

In  Somerset  also,  a  woman,  a  cow,  and  a  sow  are  always 
he.  This  was  as  common  in  the  fifteenth  century  in  the 
West  of  England  as  it  is  now. 

In  the  Chron.  Vilod,,  which  is  a  life  of  St.  Editha,  the 
saint  is  spoken  of  throughout  as  he.  She  does  not  occur  in 
the  poem. 

Sinner.  (See  Huer.)    This  is  the  seiner,  or  master  boat- 
man, who  has  charge  of  the  seine  on  behalf  of  the  owner. 
Seine,  f.,  a  very  great  long  fish-net,  called  a  Seane, — Cotgrave, 
It  seems  that  Devon  and  Cornish  fishing  terms  are  mostly 
French. 

"  Slammick  =  an  untidy  person. 
"  Slammicky  =  untidy. 

"  Used  by  a  domestic  servant,  daughter  of  a  small  farmer, 
born  and  resident  in  Ashburton. — May,  1886.     P.  F.  S.  A." 
Very  common. 
See  Wright,  Hal,,  Jennings,  Pulman. 
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"  Stick  (used  by  carpenters  technically)  =  to  form  a  bead  or 
moulding  upon  any  piece  of  wood.  At  Culmstock  a 
carpenter,  about  40,  was  doing  some  repairs  to  some  window- 
sashes,  and  remarking  upon  the  work  having  been  very 
badly  done,  said,  '  Why  I  'd  chop  'em  out  way  a  hook,  and 
stick  'em  way  a  board  nail,  better  'n  that  there  is.' — ^August, 
1885." 

"  Stool- YETT  =  stool-heat,  to  gossip.  A  middle-aged  woman, 
a  native  of  South  Hams,  resident  in  Ashburton,  spoke  of 
a  person  as  *  stool-yetting  ;*  viz.,  going  from  house  to  house 
just  warming  a  stool,  and  then  off  again. — May,  1886. 
P.  F.  S.  A." 

"  Strip  =  a  blow  with  a  stick.  Gamekeeper,  age  about  36, 
at  Culmstock,  said,  *Gie  thick  there  dog  a  downright  good 
strip.'— January  2nd,  1886.     F.  T.  E." 

"  SUANT  =  evenly,  smoothly,  &c.  (Rhymes  with  Fluent^ 
A  carpenter,  a  native  and  resident  of  Moretonhampstead, 
about  35  years  of  age,  said,  'The  snow  has  fallen  very 
suant  to-night. — January  20th,  1886.     J.  S.  N." 

See  Seventh  Report  Devonshire  Provincialisms,  1884.  The 
above,  showing  the  use  of  "suant"  as  an  adverb,  is  not 
precisely  the  same. 

**  SuFFERMENT  =  sufferings.  A  tradesman,  a  native  and 
resident  in  Ashburton,  speaking  of  his  son's  illness,  said, 
•  The  poor  boy's  sufferment  is  awful.'— May,  1886.  P.  F.  S.  A." 

Very  common.     The  termination  merd  is  a  great  favourite. 

"  ScuMMER  =  confusion,  upset.  A  small  farmer  of  the 
parish  of  Huntsham,  aged  about  48,  said,  in  my  hearing  in 
the  Huntsham  belfry,  that  the  bells  were  all  in  a  'proper 
scummer,'  and  that  they  hadn't  been  right  since.  This  was 
in  a  peal  of  changes,  where  a  mistake  had  been  made,  and  a 
great  deal  of  confusion  had  been  created.  This  was  about 
the  year  1867.  It  is  a  common  expression  here  at  the 
present  time.— November  20th,  1885.     C.  W.  A.  T." 

"Tetch  =  habit.  A  domestic  servant,  born  and  resident  in 
Ashburton,  speaking  of  a  person,  said, '  It 's  a  tetch  she 's  got.' 
—May,  1886.     P.  F.  S.  A." 

This  is  a  valuable  contribution.  It  supplies  the  missing 
link,  by  showing  that  the  old  French  noun  still  lives  in  the 
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speecli  of  the  people,  and  confirms  the  verdict  against 
Johnson,  Webster,  and  their  plagiarists.  See  Tetchy,  Sixth 
Eeport  Devon  Provincialisms,  1883,  where  the  question  is 
deslt  with  at  some  length. 

"  ViGURE  OF  NORT  = '  a  nobody.'  A  servant  girl,  a  native  of 
South  Zeal,  now  residing  at  Moretonhampstead,  and  about 
35  years  of  age,  said  that  he  was  'a  vigure  of  nort.' — 
November  7th,  1885.    J.  S.  N." 

"-4  vigour  he  made  of  gold  rede, 
More  ]>en  God  he  dude  hit  drede^ 
Whon  hit  in  ]>e  temple  sat" 
A.D.  1370.    Stadons  of  Rome  (E.  E.  Text  Society),  L  625. 

"  WiLFiRE  =  wildfire.  A  farm  labourer,  born  and  resident 
at  Ashburton,  said,  *Er  rinned  like  wilfire' — ^May,  1886. 
P.  F.  S.  A." 


NINTH    EEPOET    OF    THE    COMMITTEE    ON 
DEVONSHIEE    FOLK-LOEE. 

Ninth  Eeport  of  the  Committee — consisting  of  Mr,  P.  F.  S. 
Amery,  Mr,  G.  Doe  (Secretary),  Mr,  R,  Dymond,  Rev.  W, 
Harpley,  Mr,  P.  Q.  Karheek,  and  Mr,  J,  Brooking  Roim 
— for  the  purpose  of  collecting  notes  on  Devonshire  Folk- 
Lore. 

Edited  by  G.  Doe,  Honorary  Secretary. 
(Read  at  St.  Marychurch,  July,  1886.) 


In  presenting  their  Ninth  Eeport  the  Committee  regret  that 
the  collection  of  notes  received  during  the  past  year  has  not 
come  up  to  their  expectations,  and  they  earnestly  desire  that 
members  of  the  Association  and  their  friends  may  be  induced 
to  favour  the  Committee  with  any  notes  on  the  Folk-Lore  of 
this  County  which  they  may  have  opportunities  of  making. 

The  contributors*  initials  are  appended  to  each  note,  his 
full  address  being  given  below : 

G.  D.        =  Mr.  George  Doe,  Castle  Street,  Torrington. 
G.  M.  D.  =  Mr.  G.  M.  Doe,  Castle  Street,  Torrington. 
J.  S.  N.    =  Mr.  J.  S.  Neck,  Great  House,  Moretonhampstead. 
E.  P.        =»  Mr.  Edward  Parfitt,  Devon  and  Exeter  Insti- 
tution, Exeter. 
S.  E.        =  Eev.S.Eundle,jun.,GodolphinEectory,Helston. 

I.    CHARMS   OR  MEDICAL  SUPERSTITIONS. 

I  obtained  the  following  charms  from  an  old  woman  over 
eighty  years  of  age,  residing  at  North  Bovey : 

Charm  for  a  Scald, — *'  There  were  two  angels  that  came 
from  the  East — one  brought  fire  and  the  other  ice ;  in  ice, 
out  fire,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost" 
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Charm  for  a  Thorn  in  the  Flesh, — "  In  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  prick  of 
the  thorn  I  do  defy ;  and  with  the  blessing  oit  God  it  shall 
not  ache,  nor  smart,  nor  give  any  pain." 

Charm  for  Whooping  Cough, — "Put  a  long  hairy  caterpillar 
in  a  small  bag,  and  wear  it  around  your  neck." 

Remedy  for  Whooping  Cough. — "  For  the  person  suffering 
to  meet  a  man  driving  a  white  horse  in  a  cart,  and  ask  him 
what  will  cure  his  cough.  By  the  person  obeying  his  com- 
mand, whatever  it  may  be,  he  will  be  speedily  freed  from  his 
distressing  complaint"  J.  S.  N. 

II.    WITCHCRAFT. 

The  Devonshire  Belief  in  Witchcraft. — "In  the  Probate  and 
Divorce  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  on  Thursday, 
the  case  of  Westren  v,  Westren  and  others  came  before  the  Eight 
Hon.  the  President,  Sir  James  Hannen,  and  had  reference  to  the 
testamentary  dispositions  of  the  late  Thomas  Westren,  who  died 
on  the  1st  of  last  December  at  Barnstaple,  possessed  of  property  to 
the  amount  of  about  £700.  The  plantiff,  Mary  Westren,  widow 
of  the  deceased,  propoxmded  the  will,  bearing  date  11th  January, 
1884,  probate  of  which  was  opposed  by  the  defendants,  the 
deceased's  family,  on  the  usual  grounds,  including  that  of  the 
alleged  undue  influence  of  the  executrix-  The  will  was  sub- 
stantially in  favour  of  the  widow,  to  whom  deceased  left  every- 
thing, until  her  decease  or  upon  her  second  marriage,  when  it 
would  revert  to  his  own  next-of-kin.  Mr.  Pitt-Lewis,  q.c,  m.p.,  in 
opening  the  case,  stated  that  the  two  attesting  witnesses  were  Dr. 
Harper,  and  the  deceased's  own  solicitor,  Mr.  Bencraft,  both  of 
whom  had  had  business  relations  with  him  for  many  years,  and 
would  give  undeniable  proof  that  deceased  was  of  sound  disposing 
mind.  The  deceased  on  the  7th  December,  1883,  executed  a  will 
on  all  fours  with  that  propounded,  the  only  difference  being  that  it 
did  not  contain  the  restraining  marriage  clause,  upon  discovery  of 
which  the  deceased  executed  the  one  in  question.  The  marriage 
took  place  on  the  4th  March,  1882,  the  wife  being  a  lady  of  mature 
years,  and  was  in  every  respect  a  suitable  match.  Deceased  un- 
questionably possessed  a  peculiarity  common  to  many  aged  Devon- 
shire people — that  of  believing  in  witchcraft,  and  when  he  became 
afflicted  with  a  troublesome  skin  disease  he  believed  himself  to 
have  been  'overlooked,'  and  actually  resorted  to  the  *  White 
Witch'  with  a  view  to  its  cure.  He  was,  however,  satisfactorily 
treated  by  his  medical  man,  and  there  the  matter  ended.  Mr. 
Bencraft  and  Dr.  Harper  were  called,  and  spoke  to  the  disposing 
mind  of  the  deceased,  the  latter  stating  that  deceased  told  him 
that  he  had  advanced  £2,900  to  his  children,  and  would  do 
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notliing  more  for  them,  but  would  leave  all  to  his  wife.  Mrs. 
Westren,  who  said  she  was  68  years  of  age,  denied  having  ever 
heard  deceased  say  he  was  *  witched'  by  his  own  chiliiren.  Mr. 
Inderwick,  Q.a,  withdrew  the  charge  of  undue  influence,  but 
relied  on  the  statement  that  deceased  considered  himself  '  witched.' 
Witnesses  were  then  called  who  swore  that  the  deceased  considered 
his  children  had  *  witched'  him,  and  that  he  had  consulted  the 
*  White  Witch '  at  Exeter.  The  Court  then  adjourned  for  luncheon, 
the  Judge  intimating  that  some  arrangement  should  be  come  to 
between  the  parties.  After  the  adjournment  Mr.  Pitt-Lewis  said 
that  Mr.  Inderwick  and  himself  had  discussed  the  matter,  and 
they  would  ask  his  Lordship  to  pronounce  for  the  will  on  terms  to 
which  all  parties  were  willing  to  assent.  His  Lordship  acceded  to 
the  request,  remarking  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  say  that  to 
believe  in  witchcraft  meant  insanity." — Bideford  Weekly  Gazette^ 
June  1st,  1886.  G.  D. 

ni.    POPULAR  BELIEFS  AND  SAYINGS. 

If  during  an  evening  spiders  should  be  heard  making  a 
sound  somewhat  resembling  the  tick  of  a  clock  it  is  a  sign  of 
severe  illness  or  death  in  the  family.  J.  S.  N. 

It  used  to  be  believed  some  years  ago  in  Moretonbampstead 
that  if  a  hare  were  seen  to  run  through  the  town  that  a  fire 
would  very  speedily  break  out.  J.  S.  N". 

I  have  frequently  heard  it  stated  that  if  a  cat  sits  with  its 
back  towards  the  fire  it  is  a  sign  that  we  shall  have  some 
cold  weather.  J.  S.  N. 

A  friend  of  mine  observing  swaUows  building  their  nest 
under  the  eaves  of  a  house  at  Taddiport,  in  Little  Torrington, 
remarked  to  some  workmen  standing  by  that  the  man  who 
lived  in  the  house  was  making  money.  G.  M.  D. 

Speaking  of  the  weather,  a  coachman  standing  waiting  at 
the  door  of  this  Institution  (the  Devon  and  Exeter)  said  that 
he  heard  the  rain  crying  in  the  air  a  long  time  before  it  came; 
and  when  at  Sidmouth  this  spring  I  heard  an  old  woman 
remark  on  some  change  of  weather,  as  the  sea  was  crying. 

E.  P. 

A  man  who  praises  himself  lives  by  a  bad  neighbour. 

S.  K. 

When  Cadbury  Castle  wears  a  cap,  then  Cadbury  Tower 
will  be  wet.  S.  K. 

A  face  like  a  stone-roller.  S.  E. 

I 


EIGHTH  EEPOET  OF  THE  BAEEOW  COMMITTEE. 

Eighth  Eeport  of  the  Barrow  Committee — consisting  of  Mr, 
P.  F.  S.  Amery,  Mr,  0.  Doe,  Mr,  P,  0,  Hutchinson,  Mr, 
E,  Parfitty  Mr,  J,  Brooking  Eowe,  and  Mr,  B.  N,  Worth 
(Secretary) — to  collect  and  record  facts  relating  to  Barrows 
in  Devonshire,  and  to  take  steps  where  posssible  for  their 
investigation. 

Edited  by  R.  N.  Worth,  f.o.s.,  Hon.  Secretary. 

(Read  at  St.  Marychnrch,  July,  1886.) 


The  Committee  regret  that  they  are  unable  to  present  a 
fuller  report.  The  Barrow  Literature  of  the  county  appears 
to  be  practically  exhausted,  and  opportunities  for  original 
investigation  have  not  presented  themselves.  There  is  un- 
questionably, however,  much  work  in  this  direction  still  to 
be  done.  For  the  reference  to  the  very  interesting  note  on 
early  "Barrow  Digging"  in  Devon  the  Committee  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  E.  W.  Cotton. 

J.  Brooking  Eowe,  Chairman. 

R  N.  Worth,  Secretary. 

Barrow  Digging  in  Devon,  1324. 

Patent  (p.  2)  17.     Edw.  II.  m.  12. 
De  terra  fodenda  pro  thesauro  dbscondito  qucei'endo, 

Eex  Vicecomiti  Devon,  et  omnibus  aliis  ballivis,  niiDistris,  et 
fidelibus  suis  in  eodem  comitatu,  tarn  infra  libertates  quam  extra 
ad  quos,  &c.,  salutem.  Quia  datum  est  nobis  intelligi  quod  in  sex 
Colfibus  et  ahis  locis  diversis  in  comitatu  prsedicto,  thesaurus  in 
terra  absconditus  existit.  Nos  super  hoc  plenius  certiorari  volentes, 
assignavimus  dilectum  et  fidelem  nostrum  Eobertum  Beaupel 
juniorem  ad  quaerendum  in  sex  CoUibus  et  locis  prsedictis  hujismodi 
thesauium  sic  absconditum.      Ita  quod  pro  eodem  negotio  possit 
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terrain  fodere,  et  etiam  lapides  et  ligna  evertere,  suis  sumptibus, 
piano  die  et  in  prsesentia  tua  prsefate  Vicecomes,  et  decenarii, 
ac  aliorum  proborum  hominum  de  partibas  praedictis  qui  inde 
veritatem  valeant  testificare.  Et  ideo  vobis  mandamus  quod  eidem 
Boberto  in  proemissis,  et  ea  tangentibus,  intendentes  sitis  consu- 
lentes  et  auxiliantes  quotiens  et  quando  per  ipsum  Eobertum  ex 
pacte  nostra  super  boc  fueritis  praemuniti  Proviso  quod  si 
tbesaurus  ibidem  inventus  fuerit,  subsigillo  praedicti  Eoberti  et 
sigillo  tuo  prefate  Vicecomes,  ac  sigillis  aliorum  fide  dignorum 
custodiatur,  quousque  nos  inde  certiorati  aliud  super  boc  dixerimus 
ordinandum.  In  cupis,  &c.  Teste  Eege  apud  Westmonasterium 
primo  die  junii 

There  is  no  record  of  the  result  of  the  investigation,  and 
possibly  it  was  unproductive  of  the  special  treasures  sought. 
The  precautions  taken  against  appropriation  seem  to  have 
been  suflBcient,  seeing  that  the  search  was  to  be  made  in  open 
day,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  sheriff  of  the  county.  The 
Beaupels  held  lands  in  Brendon,  North  Devon,  on  the  borders 
of  Somerset;  and  Mr.  R  W.  Cotton  suggests  that  the  six 
barrows,  in  respect  of  which  the  grant  was  made,  may  have 
been  Chapman  Barrows,  a  short  distance  to  the  south-west. 
This  immediate  group  originally  consisted  of  at  least  five 
tumuli,  and  there  are  still  remaining  many  others  in  the 
vicinity. 


SEVENTH   EEPORT   OF   THE    COMMITTEE   ON 
WOEKS  OF  AET  IN  DEVONSHIEE. 

Seventh  Eeport  of  the  Committee — consisting  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Clifford  (Chairman),  Dr.  T.  N.  BrushfUld, 
Messrs.  A.  Cham'pernowne^  B.  Dymond  (Secretary),  A,  H. 
A.  Hamilton,  G.  Fycroft,  J.  Shelly,  and  R.  N.  Worth — 
appointed  to  prepare  a  Report  on  the  public  and  private 
collections  of  Works  of  Art  in  Devonshire. 

Edited  by  R.  Dymond,  p.8.a.,  Hon.  Secretary. 
(Read  at  St.  Marychurch,  July,  1886.) 


The  Works  of  Art  described  in  the  present  Eeport — 103  in 
number — are  comprised  in  some  of  the  private  collections  in 
the  seaside  towns  of  Exmouth  and  Teignmouth,  and  at 
Glenthorne,  on  the  North  Devon  coast.  Those  at  Exmouth 
were  described  by  Mr.  Winslow  Jones  and  Mr.  S.  T.  White- 
ford.  They  include  two  choice  examples  of  Gainsborough's 
work  and  a  fine  series  of  portraits  of  the  Elford  family,  by 
James  Northcote,  R.A.,  the  latter  acquiring  additional  interest 
from  the  fact  that  the  subjects  were  Devonshire  people,  por- 
trayed by  a  Devonshire  artist.  The  courtesy  of  their  owners 
has  enabled  the  Committee  to  add  copies  of  some  charac- 
teristic letters  by  Sir  David  Wilkie  and  James  Northcote, 
which  will  now  appear  in  print  for  the  first  time. 

Teignmouth  is  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  a  flourishing 
School  of  Art,  founded,  in  September,  1884,  in  connection 
with  the  Government  School  at  South  Kensington.  Under 
the  auspices  of  its  chairman  (the  Eev.  Anson  Cartwright) 
and  other  gentlemen,  a  collection  of  more  than  500  paintings, 
in  oil  and  in  water-colours,  belonging  almost  exclusively  to 
residents  in  the  town,  or  the  work  of  local  students,  was 
exhibited  in  March  and  April  last,  in  a  large  house  recently 
acquired  for  the  purposes  of  the  school.    To  describe  the 
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entire  collection  as  fully  as  it  deserved  would  have  extended 
this  Eeport  beyond  reasonable  limits;  but  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  presenting  such  a 
selection  as  would  suffice  to  prove  the  pictorial  wealth  of  the 
locality.  In  this  part  of  their  task  the  Committee  have 
received  the  ready  and  valuable  aid  of  Mr.  A.  Mc  Naught, 
the  conductor  of  the  school,  several  of  whose  own  works 
were  exhibited,  including  two  charming  pictures  in  oil  of 
A  Cottage  in  North  Wales"  (No.  158),  and  of  the  familiar 
Holy  Street  Mill,"  near  Chagford  (No,  163).  Thomas  Luny, 
whose  reputation  as  a  marine  painter  naturally  ranks  high  in 
the  town  where  he  lived  and  died,  was  represented  by  no  less 
than  fifty-five  examples,  which  entirely  filled  two  of  the 
rooms  at  the  exhibition. 

The  Descriptive  Catalogue  appended  to  this  Eeport  con- 
cludes with  some  good  examples  of  painting  and  sculpture, 
belonging  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Halliday,  of  Glenthorne  and  of 
Torquay,  and  described  by  Mrs.  Halliday. 

Mr.  Dymond,  upon  whom  the  labour  of  preparing  these 
Annual  Eeports  has  mainly  rested  since  the  decease  of  Mr. 
E.  J.  King,  in  1879,  is  compelled,  by  the  pressure  of  other 
demands  on  his  time,  to  resign  the  office  of  Secretary  of  this 
Committee ;  but  is  willing  to  continue  to  act  as  one  of  its 
members.  The  Committee  have  resolved  to  invite  their 
colleague,  Mr.  John  Shelly,  to  fill  the  vacant  office. 

Clifford,  Chairman. 
EoBERT  Dymond,  Secretary, 

[Mr.  Shelly  has  since  accepted  the  Secretaryship.] 


IN  PRIVATE  COLLECTIONS  AT  EXMOUTH. 

Pictures  belonging  to  Mr.  Philip  Wm.  Richardson  Peck, 
of  No.  2,  Morton  Crescent,  Ezmouth. 

HiGHMORE,  Joseph.  Portrait  painter.  London,  1692;  re- 
tired, 1761.     Canterbury,  1780. 

Family  group  of  Samuel  Richardson,  Novelist ,  his  second  wife, 
three  of  his  daughters,  all  yo^ng,  a  haby  in  arms,  and  a 
grown-up  young  lady.     Probably  painted  abotU  1740. 

Life-size.     Oil  on  canvas.     Height,  3  ft.  3  in. ;  width,  4  ft.  1  in.     Undated, 

unsigned,  and  not  engraved. 

Eichardson  was   born  in   1689,   and  his  first   wife  was 
Martha,  daughter  of  John  Wilde,  of  London,  printer,  to 
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whom  he  had  been  apprenticed.  She  died  on  the  25th  of 
January,  1730-1,  after  having  had  five  childen,  who  all  died 
before  her;  and  Eichardson  soon  afterwards  married  Eliza- 
beth, sister  of  James  Leake,  of  Bath,  bookseller,  by  whom 
he  had  seven  children,  four  of  whom  died  young.  The  eldest, 
who  was  bom  in  about  the  end  of  1732,  was  Mary,  who 
married  Philip  Ditcher,  whose  portrait  is  described  below; 
and  she  is  doubtless  the  tallest  of  the  children  represented. 

Mr.  Peck  is  their  great-grandson  (see  post), 

Eichardson  died  in  Salisbury  Court,  Fleet  Street,  on  the 
4th  July,  1761,  aged  72,  and  was  buried  in  the  adjoining 
church  of  St.  Bride,  where  his  widow,  who  died  on  the  3rd 
November,  1773,  at  the  age  of  77,  was  also  buried. 

In  Mrs.  Barbauld's  Life  of  Richardson,  prefixed  to  her 
edition  of  his  works  (London,  1804),  it  is  stated  that  the 
Christian  name  of  his  first  wife  was  Allington,  which  was 
that  of  her  brother,  and  that  the  Christian  name  of  the 
second  was  Mary,  instead  of  Elizabeth. 

It  is  also  stated,  in  a  quotation  from  a  friend's  letter,  that 
"Miss  M.  (afterwards  Lady  G.)  passed  many  years  in  his 
family,  and  was  so  much  considered  an  enfant  de  famille  in 
Mr.  Eichardson's  house,  that  her  portrait  is  introduced  into  a 
family  piece."  Mr.  Peck's  picture  in  all  probability  is  the 
family  piece  referred  to,  and  Miss  M.,  the  grown-up  young 
lady  in  it,  was  probably  the  Miss  Mulso,  to  whom  many 
letters  were  addressed  by  Eichardson  from  1750  to  1757, 
and  published  by  Mrs.  Barbauld. 

The  portrait  opposite  her  title  page  was  engraved  from  a 
painting  by  Highmore,  and  it  is  stated  by  Mrs.  Barbauld  that 
most  of  the  characters  in  Eichardson's  novels  were  painted 
by  that  artist. 

There  are  two  good  portraits  of  Eichardson  and  his  second 
wife  in  the  hall  of  the  Stationers*  Company,  of  which  he 
was  Master  in  1754;  and  these,  which  were  presented  by 
his  executor  to  the  Company  in  1811,  were  also  probably  by 
Highmore.  Neither  of  them,  however,  is  signed  or  dated; 
and  in  the  fifth  room  of  the  National  Gallery,  by  the  side 
of  the  Hogarth  pictures,  is  a  family  group,  "attributed  to 
Hogarth,"  which  has  a  strong  general  resemblance  to  the 
picture  above  described.  It  was  engraved  by  T.  Cook,  and 
published  by  Longman  and  Co.  in  1809,  from  the  original 
painting  in  the  possession  of  Abraham  Langford,  Esq.,  under 
the  title  "  Garden  Scene  at  Mr.  Eich's  Villa  at  Cowley." 

The  Eichardson  group  recalls  also  the  family  group  by  Zoffany. 
On  the  left  Mrs.  Eichardson,  seated  and  dressed  entirely  in  white, 
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lias  her  infant  on  her  lap,  whilst  in  front  of  her,  and  seated  on 
the  ground,  are  two  little  girls  of  about  the  same  age ;  the  first, 
looking  towards  the  spectator,  wears  a  bodice  and  open  skirt  of 
yellowish  stuff  striped  with  brown ;  the  second,  almost  in  profile, 
is  speaking  to  the  first  Next  stands  a  young  lady  wearing  a 
crimson  open  skirt.  Then  Bichardson  himself,  in  brown  coat,  black 
waistcoat  and  knee-breeches,  white  stockings,  and  rather  close- 
fitting  white  wig ;  his  left  hand  in  the  breast  of  the  waistcoat,  and 
eyes  looking  directly  at  the  spectator.  The  last  of  the  group 
towards  the  right  is  a  young  lady,  standing,  attired  in  blue  satin 
body  and  open  skirt,  below  which  is  a  quilted,  gold-embroidered 
skirt,  a  small  fiat  muslin  cap  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  ruffles  at 
the  wrists.  She  holds  in  her  left  hand,  before  her  muslin  apron, 
a  small  fiat  Watteau  hat  of  straw.  Behind  the  group  are  three 
trees,  inclining  towards  each  other,  in  the  centre  of  the  picture. 

Gainsborough,  Thomas,  RA.    Ante. 

Portrait  of  Philip  Ditcher. 

Oil  on  canvas.     Height,  4  ft  2  in  ;  width,  3  ft.  3  in. 

Mr.  Ditcher  was  a  surgeon  at  Bath,  and  on  the  15th  of 
August,  1744,  was  elected  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Mineral 
Hospital  in  that  city,  and  held  the  appointment  until  his 
death.  On  the  6th  of  September,  1757,  he  was  married  at 
Fulham,  to  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Samuel  Eichardson 
and  his  second  wife,  and  in  1774  was  elected  mayor  of  Bath, 
in  which  city  he  died  on  the  10th  of  January,  1781. 

The  portrait,  which  is  not  signed  or  dated,  and  has  not 
been  engraved,  was  painted  in  1779,  and  was  sent  by  Gains- 
borough to  Mrs.  Ditcher,  who  soon  afterwards  received  from 
him  a  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : 

"  Madam, 

"  I  am  very  glad  the  Picture  arrived  safe,  and  meets  with 
your  approbation.  With  regard  to  the  Price  of  the  Picture  and 
Frame  I  must  acknowledge  myself  over  paid  abundantly  by  my 
worthy  Friend's  attention  to  my  Family  while  we  lived  at  Bath, 
and  which  I  shall  ever  remember  with  gratitude.  If  you  can 
pardon  my  neglect  in  not  paying  the  carriage,  which  I  fully 
intended  doing,  but  for  the  hurry  I  was  in  the  Day  it  went  away, 
you  may  rest  assured  Madam  that  what  remains  unpaid  is  from  us 
to  you.     My  Family  join  in  best  Respects, 

"  and  I  remain  your  most  obedient  Servt. 

"Tho.  Gainsborough." 
"Bath  July  31^*  1779 
M"^  Ditcher 

Lansdown  Road 
Bath." 
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Mr.  Peck's  grandfather,  the  Rev.  Kenrick  Peck,  on  the 
18th  October,  1798,  married  Mary,  the  youngest  child  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ditcher.  She  survived  her  husband,  and 
died  at  Bath,  aged  80,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1849,  when  the 
portrait  came  into  the  possession  of  the  present  owner. 

Mr.  Ditcher  is  represented  in  nearly  full  fece,  the  head  leaning 
a  little  to  the  right,  with  fresh  complexion,  grey  eyes  looking 
towards  the  left,  and  vivacious  expression.  He  wears  a  snuff- 
coloured  coat,  closely  buttoned  excepting  where,  three  buttons  up, 
the  l^ft  hand  is  thrust  in  and  concealed.  The  right  hand  holds  a 
three-cornered  black  hat. 

The  background  is  suggestive  of  landscape  to  the  left;  the 
right  portion  is  filled  by  a  tree  trunk  wreathed  with  ivy,  and 
forming  with  its  foliage  a  dark  mass  behind  the  head.  The  head 
is  solidly  modelled  and  freshly  coloured,  but  a  little  heavy  in 
handling.  The  coat  is  less  freely  painted  than  is  usual  in 
Gainsborough's  best  works,  indicating  somewhat  careless  treatment 
A  marked  individuaUty  suggests  faithful  portraiture. 

Artist  unknown. 

Portrait  of  Jasper  Peck,  uncle  of  the  above-mentioned  Rev, 

Kenrick  Peck, 

Life-size.     Oil  on  canvas.     Height,  2  ft.  6  in.  ;  width,  2  ft 

He  was  born  on  September  4th,  1725,  and  died  unmarried. 

Artist  unknown. 

Portrait  of  Captain  William  Peck,  the  younger  brother  of 

the  said  Jasper  Peck, 

Life-size.     Oil  on  canvas.     Same  size  as  the  last. 

He  commanded  the  Prince  of  Wales,  East  Indiaman,  the 
subject  of  the  next  picture,  and  died  in  about  1757, 
immarried. 

Both  are  half-length  portraits,  with  plain  dark  backgrounds; 
nearly  full  faces,  and  with  dark  flowing  wigs;  red  conventional 
costumes,  and  eyes  regarding  the  spectator. 

Cleveley,  John.    Marine  painter. 

The  "  Prince  of  Wales,"  East  Indiaman, 

Oil  on  canvas.     Height,  3  ft  lOJ  in.  ;  width,  5  ft  44  in. 

Only  one  painter  of  the  name  of  John  Cleveley  is  named 
in  Stanley's  or  Graves's  editions  of  Bryan's  Painters  and 
Engravers,  or  in  Eedgrave's  Artists  of  the  English  School; 
and  in  the  former  works  the  date  of  1743-86  is  assigned 
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to  him;  while  in  the  latter  1745  is  given  as  the  date  of 
his  birth.  The  particular  interest  in  this  picture  is,  that 
it  appears  to  be  the  work  of  an  earlier  member  of  the  family 
than  those  mentioned  in  the  authorities.  The  words  "J"^** 
Cleveley  Pinx*  1754  "  are  very  distinctly  painted  in  the  lower 
left  corner.  This  date  induces  the  belief  that  the  first 
of  the  family  who  practised  as  a  marine  painter  was  this 
John  Cleveley.  The  one  mentioned  by  Eedgrave  is  found  to 
have  exhibited  at  the  Society  of  Artists  from  1765,  and  at 
the  Eoyal  Academy  from  1770  to  1782,  as  John  Cleveley, 
junior.  Eobert  Clevely,  who  was  appointed  marine  painter 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  exhibited  at  the  Academy  from 
1780  to  1803,  was  perhaps  a  brother  of  the  above. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  was  commanded  by  the  before-mentioned 
Captain  William  Peck,  and  is  represented  in  this  fine  picture 
in  three  difiPwent  positions.  No.  1,  on  the  left,  with  bow  in  front, 
as  i^  following  No,  2,  which  presents  her  broadside.  To  the  right 
is  a  stern  view  of  No.  3.  In  the  distance,  above  and  between 
"NoQ,  2  and  3,  are  small  figures  of  two  vessels  firing.  They  are 
apparently  introduced  to  assist  the  composition.  A  fine  mass 
of  cumulus  clouds  to  right,  with  clear  blue  sky  in  the  left  upper 
corner.  The  ships  are  very  firmly  and  accurately  drawn,  agreeably 
coloured,  and  painted  with  precision.  The  wave  lines  rather 
conventional,  but  the  water  rendered  with  a  free  brush,  and  the 
wave  forms  touched  in  with  spirit 

Artist  unknown. 

Portraits  of  Sir  Henry  Punbury,  the  third  laroTiet,  and  of 

his  brother  William. 

Life-size.     On  canvas.     Height,  1  ft.  8  in. ;  width,  1  ft.  5  in. 

Sir  Henry  feunbury  married  Susanna  Hanmer,  and  died  on 
the  12th  February,  1732-3;  and  his  brother  William  married 
a  daughter  of  Sir  James  Eyton,  of  Mortlake,  Surrey,  and  was 
Attorney-General  for  the  county  of  Chester.  Sir  Charles 
James  Fox  Bunbury,  of  Barton,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  the 
eighth  baronet,  is  the  present  representative  of  the  family. 

Sir  Henry  Bunbury,  the  second  baronet,  and  father  of  the 
third,  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Kenrick  Eyton,  of 
Eyton,  Denbighshire,  a  Welsh  judge ;  and  Jasper  Peck,,  of 
Cornish  Hall,  in  that  county,  grandfather  of  Jasper  and 
William  Peck,  the  subjects  of  portraits  already  described, 
married  Amy,  another  daughter  of  Sir  Kenrick  Eyton,  and 
this  connection  accounts  for  the  possession  of  these  portraits 
by  their  present  owner. 

VOL.  xvm.  H 
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Both  are  oval  in  square  frames,  and  both  figures  are  conven- 
tionally attired.  One,  nearly  full  face  to  left,  wears  a  flowing  wig ; 
the  other,  nearly  full  face  to  right,  has  his  own  hair.  Both 
portraits  have  plain  dark  backgrounds. 

Pictures  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Henry  Cranstonn  Adams,  of 
Lion  House,  EzmoutU;  Lieut.-CoL  of  the  1st  Devon  Artillery 
Volunteers. 

James  Northcote,  E.A.,  1746-1831. 

Life-size.     Nine  portraits,  all  in  oil  on  canvas. 

Full-length  portrait  of  William  Elford^  created  Baronet  in 
1800,  formerly  of  Bichhamy  Buckland  Monachorum,  Bevon^ 
and  then  of  the  Friory,  Totnes. 

Height,  3ft.  3  in.  ;  width,  4  ft  1  in.    Endorsed  "  William  Elford  Esq« 
painted  by  his  intimate  friend  J.  Northcote,  1782." 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Eev.  Lancelot  Elford,  the 
subject  of  another  portrait,  and  Grace  his  wife,  daughter  of 
Alexander  WiUs,  of  KiDgsbridge,  Esq.,  and  was  bom  in 
about  the  year  1748.  Elected  F.R.S.  in  1790,  and  Mayor  of 
Plymouth  in  1797.  Eecorder  of  Plymouth  from  1798  until 
his  resignation  in  February,  1833.  M.P.  for  Plymouth  in 
1796-1802,  and  1802-6 ;  and  elected  M.P.  for  Eye  in  July, 
1807,  but  resigned  the  seat  in  July,  1808.  He  was  Lieut- 
Colonel  of  the  South  Devon  Militia,  and  accompanied  the 
regiment  to  Ireland  during  the  Peninsular  War.  At  the 
time  of  the  financial  crisis  of  1822  he  was  senior  partner  of 
the  banking  firm  at  Plymouth  of  Elford,  Tingcombe,  and 
Clark,  though  he  had  ceased  to  take  an  active  part  in  its 
management,  and  on  the  1st  December,  1825,  the  bank 
stopped  payment,  and  Sir  William  was  ruined.  Retiring  to 
Totnes,  he  held  the  recordership  of  that  borough  for  some 
years,  but  resigned  in  June,  1834.  He  was  an  artist  of 
considerable  talent,  and  occasionally  exhibited  at  the  Eoyal 
Academy;  and  in  1822  exhibited  a  picture  of  the  "White 
Lady  of  Avenel,"  which  is  in  Mr.  H.  C.  Adams's  possession. 
Sir  William  had  consulted  his  friend.  Sir  David  Wilkie,  as 
to  the  proper  costume  of  Halbert  Glendenning,  who  was  to  be 
introduced  into  it,  and  the  following  answer  from  Sir  David 
may  be  of  interest : 

"24  Lower  Phillimore  Place  Kensington, 

"  JanT  29th  1822. 
"  Dear  Sir  William 

"The  dress  of  the  Borderers  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  I 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  with  precision,  but  as  the  dress  of 
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the  lower  ranks  is  invariably  copied  from  that  of  the  higher,  I 
should,  making  sdlowance  for  the  time  a  fashion  would  be  in 
travelling  from  the  capitals  of  England  or  Scotland  to  so  remote  a 
place  as  GJanderg,  suppose  the  dress  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII 
or  of  James  IV  sufficiently  appropriate  to  such  a  person  as  Halbert 
Glendenning — one  of  the  dresses  therefore  of  that  period,  I  can 
the  best  recollect,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sketching  out  upon 
the  margin. 

"  With  respect  to  the  colour  of  the  dress  of  the  Borderers  you 
will  excuse  me  when  I  say  that  the  only  thing  I  am  certain  of  is 
that  it  was  not  tartan,  I  can  give  full  assurance  that  tartan  never 
was  worn  as  a  common  dress  but  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland — for 
this  indeed  I  have  had  the  authority  of  my  distinguished  country- 
man the  suspected  author  of  the  Novels,  who  has  remarked  to  me 
the  disposition  of  English  artists  to  clothe  every  Scotchman  in 
tartan,  and  was  amused  when  Turner  had  painted  a  view  of  tie 
Lawn  Market  of  Edinburgh  with  the  whole  population  sans 
culottes, 

"The  subject  of  Halbert  in  the  White  Lady  I  should^ think  well 
suited  to  the  landscape  such  as  you  describe  it  and  I  beg  to  assure 
you  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  see  it  when  completed  in  the 
Exhibition.  I  beg  to  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself  Dear 
Sir 

"  with  respect  and  esteem 
"  your  very  faithful  and  obed*  Servant 

"  David  Wilkie." 

«  To  Su-  William  Elford  Bart 
York  House 

Bath," 

Sir  William  died  on  the  30th  November,  1837,  aged  89 ; 
and  his  only  son,  Jonathan,  having  died  before  him  without 
issue,  the  title  then  became  extinct. 

His  younger  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  the  late  General 
Sir  George  PownaU  Adams,  K.C.H.,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Adams  is 
their  youngest  son. 

Sir  William  is  represented  in  profile,  seated  on  a  rock,  his  hands 
in  brown  gloves,  and  a  gun  supported  on  the  right  knee.  His 
right  hand  is  on  the  lock,  as  if  cocking  the  piece.  He  wears  buff 
knee-breeches,  brown  stockings,  coat  and  waistcoat  of  ash  colour, 
a  white  neckcloth,  and  his  shoulder  is  crossed  by  a  shot-belt.  The 
picture  is  loosely  painted,  the  flesh-tints  fresh  but  a  little  crude, 
and  a  rather  smoky  tint  pervades  the  rest  of  the  painting. 

The  following  characteristic  letter,  dated  31st  May,  1782, 
was  written  by  Northcote  to  Sir  William,  with  regard  to 
his  portrait  and  to  some  of  the  other  portraits  mentioned 

H  2 
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below.     The   notes   to   it,   it   need   scarcely  be   said,   are 
additions : 

"  My  dear  Elford 

"  You  cannot  conceive  bow  much  pleasnre  it  gave  me  to  see  a 
letter  with  the  Scudamore*  Anns  on  it,  as  I  had  wish*d  so  much  to 
hear  from  you,  and  was  afraid  you  had  quite  forgot  me,  and  tho  I 
allways  knew  you  was  a  very  great  part  of  my  pleasure  in  this 
life,  yet  till  I  was  awak'n'd  by  your  late  happy  escape  from  so 
great  a  danger  I  had  never  considered  how  terrible  a  loss  it  would 
have  been  to  me,  as  there  are  but  very  few  friends  to  whome  one 
can  be  firmly  attachd  from  an  early  knowledge  and  (I  flatter 
myself)  a  similitude  of  mind,  for  you  seem  to  me  exactly  like 
another  brother  and  without  him  and  you  life  would  not  be  worth 
the  fiftieth  part  of  what  it  now  is  to  me,  for  in  the  greatest 
happiness  of  life,  that  of  building  castles  in  the  Air,  my  brother  t 
and  yourself  come  in  for  a  large  share  of  All  those  I  build,  but  I 
hope  we  shall  continue  on  through  life  together  so  that  at  last  in 
old  age  the  seperation  cannot  be  very  meterial  nor  the  times 
very  distant.  You  cannot  think  how  delighted  I  am  with  the 
hope  of  your  being  in  London  next  spring  I  hope  in  God  Sam 
will  be  able  to  come  with  you  and  both  be  at  my  house  but  it  is  a 
long  time  to  look  forward  to  it.  I  have  been  lately  working  on 
your  picture  and  shall  surely  make  it  the  very  best  I  ever  did  in 
my  life  from  various  reasons.  I  have  made  Prince  William  J  very 
like  but  it  is  not  yet  finished,  as  he  is  not  well,  nor  any  body,  for  at 
present  there  is  a  stop  put  to  every  thing  from  a  universal 
Influenza  which  every  body  has.  it  is  like  a  violent  cold  in  the 
Head  a  very  great  head  Ake  pain  in  all  your  Bones  and  a  dreadfull 
cough  and  some  loose  the  use  of  all  their  limbs  for  a  time,  nobody 
escapes.  I  have  had  it  for  about  Ten  days  but  it  is  now  allmost 
gone  from  me.  for  Three  days  the  Playhouses  and  Opera  was  shut 
up  and  all  sales  and  publick  places,  very  happily  nobody  dies  of  it 
otherwise  it  would  be  as  bad  as  the  plague.  I  have  painted  the 
two  children  of  M"  Macbride§  which  she  is  vastly  pleased  with 
as  they  are  very  much  like.  I  do  not  give  you  an  account  of  the 
Exhibitions  as  you  have  on  the  papers  an  account  of  evry  thing 
remarkable  in  it,  but  nothing  is  more  so  than  a  picture  of  sucking 
pigs  by  Gainsborough  which  is  equal  to  any  Dutch  picture  in  the 
World  Sir  Joshua  bought  it  and  gave  him  a  hundred  Guineas  for 
it.  Opie  has  not  made  the  portraits  of  the  Duke  or  Dutchess  of 
Glocester  well  or  like  and  the  Dutchess  told  me  she  did  not  like 

*  An  ancestor  of  Sir  William,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  married 
the  co-heiress  of  John  Scudamore's  family,  and  acquired  by  the  marriage  an 
estate  called  Longstone,  in  the  parish  of  Sheepstor,  near  Tavistock. 

t  His  brother  "Sam,"  mentioned  below. 

1  Prince  William  Henry,  afterwards  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  William  IV. 

§  Probably  the  wife  of  Admiral  John  Macbride,  who  was  M.P.  for  Plymouth 
in  the  Parliament  of  1784-90. 
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his  portraits  and  Lord  Harcourt  for  whome  he  did  the  Dukes  said 
he  had  neither  Taste  invention  or  could  copy  what  he  saw,  but 
this  I  believe  is  speaking  to  severe  of  him.  however  he  has 
powerful!  and  indefaticable  friends  who  leave  no  stone  unturn*d  to 
do  him  service  he  is  yet  in  high  credit  and  employment.  Wolcot 
is  allways  with  him  and  is  as  conceited  vulgar  and  jawing  as  ever 
writing  poetry  for  ever  songs  verses  on  the  painters  and  things  in 
the  Newspapers  on  his  addopted  and  takes  all  the  merit  on  him- 
self wanting  to  make  Opie  as  a  mere  machine  which  he  has 
inspired  with  this  power  but  Opie  himself  seems  to  have  great 
simplicity  good  sense  and  no  conceit  that  I  see. 

"my  kindest  remembrances  to  Mrs  Elford  please  to  lett  my 

family  know  I  am  pretty  well.     I  hope  you  will  soon  get  cured  of 

the  wound  in  your  leg  you  may  depend  I  will  send  down  your 

portraits*  as  soon  as  I  have  time  to  finish  them  to  my  [satisfaction]. 

"  I  remain  Dear  Elford  your  most  sincere 

"  most  affectionate  friend 

"  James  Northcote. 

"  Clifford  Street,  May  81.  1782. 

"  whenever  you  will  write  to  me  it  will  be  to  me  a  vast  pleasure 
please  to  remember  me  to  Mrs  J.  Elford  and  your  Brother  t 

"  You  see  I  have  answered  your  letter  by  return  of  the  post, 
which  I  believe  you  did  not  expect  I  am  finishing  Mrs  Leachs  $ 
picture  which  I  am  much  pleased  with  remember  me  to  them  both 

**  my  best  compliments  to  the  Miss  Lewis's  when  you  see  them 
I  have  done  a  picture  of  Sir  Frederick  Eogers§  which  has  been 
much  admired  it  is  one  of  my  best 

*'  I  have  begun  a  picture  the  size  of  life,  tho  it  is  now  only  in 
the  scetch  and  I  do  not  know  when  I  may  have  time  to  finish  so 
great  a  work  it  has  been  much  admired  by  all  who  have  seen  it 
and  Lord  Warwick  who  called  on  me  lately  said  it  was  really  grand 
and  much  like  Eubens.  it  is  a  Tiger  seized  on  a  man  and  horse 
there  are  other  figures  in  the  picture.  Lord  Warwick  said  that 
portrait  of  Sam||  was  very  like  Vandyke,  so  Fuseli  and  others 
have  said.     Lord  Warwick  has  a  great  many  Vandykes 

"You  must  excuse  my  speaking  so  much  about  myself  you 
desird  I  would  " 

"  To  William  Elford,  Esq' 

at  Bickham  near 

Plymouth 
Devonshire  '* 

*  The  portrait  of  Sir  William,  above  described,  and  that  of  his  wife, 
described  below. 

t  Sir  William's '  brother,  Mr.  Jonathan  Elford,  and  his  wife,  whose 
portraits  are  described  below. 

X  Mrs.  Jenny  Leach,  the  wife  of  George  Leach,  was  Sir  William's  sister. 

§  Sir  Frederick  Leman  Rogers,  Baronet.  His  portrait,  and  that  of  his  wife, 
and  the  portraits  of  his  father  and  mother,  all  by  Northcote,  are  at  Blachford. 

li  The  portrait  (No.  9)  described  below. 
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Portraits  of  Mary,  wife  of  Sir  William  Elford,  and  of  their 
ordy  son  Jonathan  Elf  or  d  when  a  child. 

Same  dimensions  as  the  preceding.     Endorsed  **  J.  Northcote,  pinx'  1783." 

She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Eev.  John  Davies,  formerly 
impropriate  curate  of  Plympton  St.  Maurice,  near  Plymouth. 
Was  born  on  December  4th,  1753 ;  married  on  January  20th, 
1776 ;  and  died  on  May  31st,  1817. 

Jonathan,  her  son,  was  born  November  5th,  1776.  In 
1810  he  married  Charlotte,  daughter  and  heiress  of  William 
Wynne,  of  Abercynlleth,  Denbighshire.  On  March  10th, 
1820,  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  Westbury,  but  resigned  the 
seat  in  November  following,  to  make  way  for  the  late 
Sir  Masseh  M.  Lopes ;  and  he  died  at  Uplands,  in  the  parish 
of  Tamerton  Foliott,  near  Plymouth,  on  March  11th,  1823, 
without  issue. 

Both  lady  and  child  are  represented  in  white  dresses.  The 
former  wearing  a  pink,  and  the  latter  a  blue  sash.  The  skirt  and 
cuffs  of  the  former  are  edged  with  coloured  embroidery,  which  also 
falls  as  a  vandyked  collar  on  the  shoulders.  She  is  seated  on 
a  couch,  with  the  child  on  her  lap,  clinging  to  her  neck  and  looking 
up  into  her  face.  Her  right  hand  is  on  a  table  covered  with  a 
Turkish  rug ;  the  left  elbow  on  the  back  of  the  couch ;  the  hand 
resting  on  the  child's  right  wrist.  On  the  table  is  a  glass  vase 
with  red  roses.  An  excess  of  red  prevails  in  the  couch,  table, 
Turkey  carpet,  arm  chair  to  left,  and  curtain,  offering  a  somewhat 
violent  contrast  with  the  dark-blue  sky  to  the  left,  varied  only  by 
some  streaks  of  red  and  yellow  on  the  horizon. 

Portrait  of  the  Eev.  Lancelot  Elford,  father  of  Sir  William, 

1718 ;  Bickham,  1782. 

Height,  2  ft.  5  in.  ;   width,  2  ft.  J  i°*      Endorsed  "The  Rev.  Launcelot 
Elford  of  Bickham  Devon  died  1782  James  Northcote  ra  pinx'." 

A  three-quarter  length  figure,  attired  in  dark  clerical  costume, 
and  wearing  a  black  shovel  hat,  turned  up  at  the  back,  and 
shading  the  face  in  front. 

Portrait  of  Jonathan  Elford,  younger  brother  of  Sir  William 
Elford.     Bom  about  1752  ;  died  1832. 

Height,  3  ft.  7  in.  ;  width,  2  ft.  9i  in. 

In  the  years  1782-1786  he  was  in  practice  as  a  solicitor  at 
Plymouth ;  and  in  the  years  1787-1812  at  Plymouth  Dock, 
where  he  was  Lieut-Colonel  of  the  First  Devon  Local 
Militia.  He  left  the  regiment  in  1812,  receiving  a  handsome 
silver  loving  cup  from  his  brother  officers,  and  then  purchased 
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an  estate  at  Wiveliscombe,  on  which  he  built  "  Okehampton 
House;"  and  died  there  on  MarcK  27th,  1832,  aged  80,  and 
without  issue. 

Mr.  Elford  is  represented  in  the  picture  as  seated;  the  face 
three-quarters ;  the  hair  white ;  the  hands  small,  and  poorly  drawn ; 
the  left  being  on  a  book,  with  fingers  between  the  knees.  A  red 
curtain  extends  from  the  right-hand  top  corner  across  three-quarters 
of  the  background. 

Portrait  of  Mary,  the  wife  of  the  said  Jonathan  Elford. 

Height,  2  ft.  5  in. ;  width,  2  ft. ;  and  endorsed  in  the  handwriting  of  her 
niece  Lady  Adams,  "Portrait  of  Mrs.  Elford  wife  of  Jonathan  Elford  Esq. 
painted  by  James  Northcote  Esq.  r.a.'* 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  Luxmoore,  of  Okehampton, 
surgeon ;  was  married  in  1778,  and  died  many  years  before 
her  husband. 

Poi'traU  of  Orace  Chard  Mford,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Elford,     Died,  unmarried,  24tth  February,  1856. 

Height,  2  ft.  J  in. ;  width,  1  ft.  8  in. 

Portrait  of  Jenny,  sister  of  Sir  William  Elford,  and  wife  of 

Mr.  Oeorge  Leach. 

Height,  2  ft.  5i  in.  ;  width,  2  ft.  J  in.     Endorsed  "Jane  Elford,  wife  of 
George  Leach.     Painted  by  James  Northcote,  1781." 

She  was  married  on  the  8th  August,  1777,  and  died  on  the 
14th  May,  1822,  aged  66. 

Portrait  of  the  said  George  Leach. 

Same  size  as  the  last.    Endorsed  "Mr.  George  Leach.     Painted  by  James 

Northcote,  1777." 

He  practised  as  a  solicitor  at  Plymouth  from  1780  to  1799, 
when  he  retired,  and  died  on  the  26th  October,  1823,  aged 
75.  He  left  three  sons — George,  who  practised  as  a  solicitor 
at  Devonport  from  1811  to  about  1837,  and  died  unmarried 
on  the  27th  February,  1862,  aged  79  ;  Jonathan,  who  became 
Lieut.-Colonel  of  the  Eifle  Brigade,  and  died  unmarried  in 
January,  1855,  aged  70;  and  William  Elford  Leach,  M.D., 
and  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  and  many  other  learned  societies, 
who  died  in  Italy  of  cholera,  unmarried,  on  the  25th 
August,  1836,  aged  46,  and  of  whom  a  strong  eulogy  was 
pronounced  by  the  President  of  the  Eoyal  Society  in  his 
anniversary  address  on  the  30th  November,  1836. 


* 

VI 
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Portrait  of  Samuel  Northcote,  elder  brother  of  the  artist. 

Height,  2  ft.  5  in. ;  width,  2  ft. 

He  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St  Andrew,  Plymouth,  in 
about  1743,  succeeded  to  his  father's  business  of  a  watch- 
maker on  his  death  in  1791,  and  died  unmarried  in  the  said 
parish,  aged  70,  in  May,  1813. 

This  is  the  portrait  mentioned  in  James  Northcote's  letter 
copied  above,  and  was  engraved  in  mezzotint  by  S.  W. 
Eeynolds.   None  of  the  other  portraits  have  been  engraved. 

Three-quarter  fece  turned  towards  the  right,  the  eyes  looking  in 
the  same  direction.  The  light  focussed  on  the  head.  Costume,  a 
high  collar  and  dark  blue  coat,  striped  red  and  yellow  waistcoat, 
and  white  neckcloth.  Own  hair.  A  very  favourable  example  of 
!N"orthcote*s  style.     Vigorous  and  richly  coloured ;  full  impasto. 

This  is  one  of  Northcote's  best  portraits,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  strong  attachment  which  existed  between 
the  brothers. 

Artist  unknown. 

Portrait  of  Sir  William  Elford  in  advanced  age. 

Oil  on  canvas.    Height,  2  ft.  3  in. ;  width,  1  ft  11  in.     Undated. 

Artist  unknown. 

Portrait  of  George  Leach,  the  father  of  George  Leach,  the 

subject  of  the  last  but  two. 

Oil  on  canvas.     Height,  2  ft  5  in. ;  width,  2  ft     Undated. 

Wilson,  Eichard,  E.A.  Landscape  painter.  Pinegas,  Mont- 
gomeryshire, 1714.  1782,  London.  Abandoned  portrait 
painting  for  landscape  on  his  return  from  Italy  in  1755. 

Landscape. 

Oil  on  canvas.     Height,  3  ft.  8J  in. ;  width,  5  ft  1  in. 

The  picture  was  bought  in  London  by  Mr.  George  Leach, 
the  grandson  of  the  last  named  George  Leach,  and  on  his 
death  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Adams. 

This  fine  and  fairly -well -preserved  picture  is  a  composition, 
including  a  lake  with  buildings,  &c.,  to  left  The  water  of  the 
lake  is  calm,  and  the  whole  scene  pervaded  by  a  glow  of  reddish 
light  from  the  left. 
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Pictures  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Henry  Dumbleton,  of 

Bronwylfa,  Ezmouth. 

Gainsborough,  Thomas,  E.A.    1727-1788. 

Portrait  of  Sarah,  daughter  of  Mr,  Isaac  Buocton,  of  Bdlfield, 
in  Wyke  Regis,  Dorset,  and  Sarah  his  wife,  nee  Fowell. 

Oil  on  canvas.  Height,  3  ft.  6  J  in. ;  width,  2  ft.  2  in.  Unsigned  and  undated. 

Miss  Buxton,  born  on  the  3rd  October,  1757,  was  married, 
in  June,  1777,  to  Mr.  Charles  Dumbleton,  of  East  Horsley, 
near  Epsom,  and  afterwards  of  Bath,  by  whom  she  had  four 
children ;  namely,  Charles,  the  subject  of  the  next  portrait ; 
Maria,  the  subject  of  the  last;  Henry,  the  father  of  the 
present  Mr.  Dumbleton;  and  Thomas,  at  whose  birth  she 
died  on  the  5th  December,  1783. 

A  Greyhound, 

Oil  on  canvas.     Height,  2  ft.  9J  in.  ;  width,  2  ft.  2  in. 

The  portrait  and  the  greyhound  originally  formed  one  picture, 
which  was  unfortunately  cut  down  a  loug  time  since,  before  the 
present  owner's  recollection,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  lady's  figure 
and  other  portions,  of  which  nothing  is  now  known,  thrown  aside. 
The  lady  does  not  wear  a  weddiug  riug,  so  that  the  portrait  was 
painted  before  her  marriage.  She  is  represented  sitting  on  a 
bank  under  a  tree  with  the  sky  visible  through  an  opening  to  left. 
Her  right  hand  lowered,  caressing  the  greyhound,  which  was 
formerly  on  the  same  canvas.  The  left  arm  crossed  with  the  hand 
below  the  bosom,  touching  the  end  of  a  grey  gauze  scarf  embroidered 
with  gold.  Her  own  dark  hair  is  piled  up,  and  slightly  powdered. 
Light  greyish  costume.  A  blue  and  white  scarf  round  the  waist. 
The  neck  is  very  slender,  and  the  eyes  look  towards  the  spectator. 
There  is  a  smile  on  the  closed  lips ;  the  head  is  inclined  slightly  to 
the  left,  and  one  curl  falls  on  the  right  shoulder.  This  is  an 
exquisite  example  of  Gainsborough's  female  portraiture  in  his  best 
style  and  period,  and  the  greyhound  is  a  singularly  perfect 
specimen  of  his  power  as  a  painter  of  animals. 

EussELL,  John,  E.A.    Portrait  painter.    Guildford,  1744- 
1806.    HuU. 

Portrait  of  Mr,  Charles  Dumhleton,  the  eldest  son  of  the  first- 
named  Charles  Dumhleton  and  Sarah  his  wife. 

In  coloured  crayons.     Oval*.     Height,  1  ft.  11  ^  in.  ;  width,  1  ft.  6  in. 

He  died  in  Marlborough  Buildings,  Bath,  on  the  24th 
July,  1811,  without  issue. 
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Represented,  at  the  apparent  age  of  twenty,  with  eyes  of  dark 
blue,  and  his  own  powdered  hair.  The  lapells  of  a  white  waistcoat 
are  seen  under  a  dark  blue  coat  with  gilt  buttons.  The  neckcloth 
tied  in  a  bow  in  front.  The  artist  was  appointed  portrait  painter 
in  crayons  to  George  III.  and  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  only 
occasionally  painted  in  oils. 

Companion  portrait  of  his  sister^  Maria  Dumbleton,  who  died 

young  and  unmarried. 

Eepresented,  at  the  apparent  age  of  ten  years,  in  a  white  muslin 
dress  cut  low  on  the  bosom,  and  broad  blue  sash.  The  head 
gracefully  inclined  to  the  right  shoulder,  showing  three-quarter  face. 
The  light  chestnut  hair  is  cut  low  on  the  forehead.  Dark  grey 
eyes,  and  charming  expression.  Both  these  portraits  are  works  of 
great  merit ;  neither  is  signed  or  dated. 


Water-colour  Drawings  belonging  to  Mr.  George  Cooper  Wallis, 

Abbotsleigh,  Ezmouth. 

Prout,  Samuel,  1783-1852. 

Gateway  of  Tavistock  Abbey. 

Height,  1  ft.  3  in.;  width,  1  ft.  8 J  in.    Signed  **S.  Prout,"  but  undated. 

The  gateway  was  destroyed  many  years  since. 

An  important  drawing,  and  fairly  well  preserved.    Very  broadly 
treated ;  the  figures  faint  in  colour.     Some  penwork  introduced. 

Boaty  &c. 

Height,  3|  in. ;  width,  5^  in.     Unsigned  and  undated. 

•  

O'Neill,  Hugh,  architectural  draughtsman.     Bloomsbury, 
1784 ;  Bristol,  1824. 

Exterior  view  of  St,  Mary's,  Truro. 

Height,  6  in. ;  width,  9J  in.     Unsigned  and  undated. 

Interior  of  Church. 

Height,  8  in.;  width,  11  in.     Unsigned  and  undated. 

Both  very   quiet;    the  prevailing    tone   grey;    the   treatment 
careful,  and  the  details  minutely  rendered. 

Sanders,  John,  architect.     Exhibited  from  1786  to  1821. 

Exterior  view  of  Norwich  Cathedral. 

Height,  1  ft  7  in.  ;  width,  2  ft.  1}  in.    Signed  "  J.  Sanders,  delin^  Mar.  1782. 
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Sanders,  W. 

Exterior  view  of  Stoke  Pogis  Church,  Bucks. 

Height,  1  ft  2\  in. ;  width,  1  ft.  6  in.     Signed,  in  right-hand  comer, 

**  W.  Sanders."    No  date. 

A  specimen  of  the  Early-English  water-colour  school.  Very  low 
in  tone.     A  sexton  is  pointing  out  the  tombs  to  a  visitor. 

All  the  above  drawings  formerly  belonged  to  the  owner's 
grandfather,  Mr.  Clifton  Wintringham  Loscombe,  of  Little 
Stanmore,  Middlesex,  a  well-known  collector  of  pictures 
and  coins. 

Artist  unknown. 

Interior  view  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome. 

Height,  1  ft.  IJ  in. ;  width,  1  ft.  7  in.     Undated  and  unsigned. 

It  was  brought  from  Italy  by  Miss  l^arianne  Starke,  the 
authoress  oi  Directions  for  Travellers  in  Italy ,  and  other  works, 
and  given  by  her  to  the  owner's  great-aunt,  the  late  Miss 
Gertrude  Loscombe. 


SELECTION   FROM   PAINTINGS   EXHIBITED   IN  THE 

LOAN  COLLECTION  AT  TEIGNMOUTH  4| 

IN  MARCH  AND  APRIL,  1886,  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  LOCAL 

SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

[In  the  cases  of  pictures  attributed  to  old  masters,  the  artists'  names  are 
given  on  the  authority  of  the  owners,  with  such  evidence  of  authenticity  as 
was  procurable.] 

Lely,  Sir  Peter.    A  German.     Court  painter,  1617-1680. 
In  England  from  1641. 

Portrait  of  a  Lady. 

(Miss  Lane,  of  3,  Spring  Gardens,  Teignmouth.) 
Half-length.     Life-size.    Oil  on  canvas. 

Nearly  full  face,  slightly  to  right.  Apparent  age  about  35. 
Light  from  left  The  neck  and  chest  bare.  Dark  costume  looped 
up  over  right  elbow.     Pearl  necklace.     Plain  dark  background. 

BoscHAERT,  Nicholas.    Antwerp,  1696-1746. 

Group  of  Flowers. 

(Mrs.  Searle,  of  Orchard  Gardens,  Teignmouth.) 
Oil  on  canvas.     32  x  25.     Signed  "Boscoert,"  and  dated  1713. 

The  grouping  resembles  that  of  the  pictures  by  Van  Huysum  in 
the  National  Gallery.  Outlines  harder  than  in  modern  work. 
The  flowers  well  modelled.     Light  from  the  left. 
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Bennett,  W.  M.    Exeter,  1770-1858. 

Italian  Landscape. 

Oil  on  canvas.     46  x  35. 
(Mr.  Bowden,  Picture  Dealer,  Teignmouth.) 

An  evening  scene  with  floating  clouds  lighted  up  by  snn. 
The  light  coming  from  left.  In  distance  mountains.  In  middle 
distance,  ruined  buildings  on  rocks  at  the  edge  of  a  lake,  which 
extends  from  one  side  of  the  picture  to  the  other.  In  foreground 
is  a  group  of  Italian  peasants  with  mules,  on  one  of  which  a 
woman  is  seated. 

A  picture  of  considerable  artistic  merit. 

Italian  Landscape. 

On  canvas.     (Companion  picture  to  last.) 

An  evening  scone.  In  distance  a  range  of  mountains.  In 
middle  distance  rocks  with  trees.  In  the  foreground  are  figures 
with  cattle  and  mules,  on  one  of  which  a  figure  is  seated. 

MuRiLLo,  School  of. 

The  Card  Players, 

(Rev.  Anson  Cartwright,  of  Teignmouth.) 
Life-size.     40  x  34.     Oil  on  canvas. 

Full-length  figures  of  two  rustic  lads,  in  brown  dress,  seated  at 
a  table.  The  one  on  right  is  calling  the  attention  of  a  spectator 
outside  and  in  front  of  the  canvas  to  the  cards  in  his  hand,  and 
wears  a  joyous  expression  of  triumph,  whilst  the  other  is  studying 
his  own  cards  with  a  dejected  look.  The  upper  parts  of  the  faces 
of  both  are  shaded  by  the  wide  brims  of  battered,  slouched  felt 
hats.  In  lower  corner  of  picture  to  left  is  a  basket  containing 
dead  game  or  poultry.  The  light  from  the  left.  Dark  brown 
background.  This  picture  was  brought  from  Spain  during  the 
Peninsular  war. 

WiDGERY,  William.    Landscape  painter.    Now  of  Exeter. 
Born  at  North  Molton,  1822, 

ExmooT  Ponies, 

(Col.  Keating,  of  Teignmouth.) 
Oil  on  canvas,     60  x  30. 

One  of  this  artist's  well-known  dashingly-painted  pictures  of 
moorland  scenery,  with  a  group  of  wild  ponies  in  the  foreground, 
and  another  in  the  middle  distance.  A  swollen  mountcdn  stream 
in  lower  corner  to  left.     An  early  morning  sky. 
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Artist  unknown. 

St  Anne  teaching  the  Virgin  Mary  to  read. 

(Colonel  Keating.) 
Three  full-length  figures.     Life-size.     Oil  on  canvas. 

St.  Anne  seated  in  the  centre  in  blue  under  yellow  robe.  The 
book  is  held  over  her  lap  by  the  Virgin,  whose  attention  she  is 
directing  to  its  contents  by  her  right  hand,  whilst  the  other  arm 
lovingly  encircles  the  neck  of  her  pupiL  On  the  right  the  Virgin, 
in  red  robe  under  blue,  kneels  before  St.  Anne,  to  receive  in- 
struction. In  the  rear,  seated  in  shade  to  left,  is  St.  Joseph,  in 
red  robe,  his  head  leaning  on  his  right  hand,  as  he  regards  the  pair 
on  his  left.  Two  cherubs  on  a  solidly-painted  cloud  over  central 
figure.     Pillar  and  curtain  in  background  to  right. 

Velasquez,  Diego  (?). 

Convivial  party, 

(Mr.  Reginald  W.  Templer,  Teignmouth. ) 
Oil  on  canvas.     33^  x  24. 

The  light  falls,  from  the  left,  on  several  figures  seated  at  a 
supper-table.  A  lady  and  gentleman  of  the  party  are  playing 
on  some  instrument  (like  a  zither),  others  are  singing.  Elizabethan 
costumes;  buff  jackboots,  &c.  Through  a  doorway  a  woman 
is  seen  in  the  distance  cooking  at  a  kitchen  fire.  In  the  back- 
ground are  hung  shields,  on  which  black  crosses  are  painted. 
Cards  are  scattered  on  floor.  The  technical  quality  of  the  painting 
is  good. 

Garofolo,  Benvenuto,  surnamed  Tisio  Fekrar.  About  1480 ; 
died,  1559. 

The  Holy  Family. 

(Rev.  Anson  Cartwright.) 
Oil  on  canvas. 

A  group  of  four  figures.  The  Virgin,  costumed  in  blue  over 
crimson,  is  seated  on  the  left,  with  bent  head,  and  with  joined 
hands,  in  adoration  of  the  Divine  Infant  (nude)  on  her  lap. 
On  her  right  side,  and  facing  the  spectator,  is  the  seated  female 
figure,  in  dark  green,  of  the  person  for  whom  the  picture  was 
painted,  and  whose  arms  are  introduced.  On  the  left  St.  Joseph 
is  standing,  with  clasped  hands,  below  the  level  of  the  stone 
platform  on  which  the  principal  group  is  placed ;  the  lower  part  of 
his  figure  not  shown.  On  the  upper  part  of  a  pillar,  in  the  rear  of 
St.  Joseph,  to  left,  is  a  shield,  bearing  "  Gules,  three  dice.  On  a 
chief  or,  an  eagle  displayed  sable,**  A  round  embattled  tower 
and  female  figures  in  the  rear  of  the  principal  group,  and  in 
.the  distance  blue  hills.     The  light  from  the  left. 
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Artist  unknown. 

Portrait  of  Major  John  Adams,  of  Totnes. 

(Colonel  Keating.) 
Half-length.     Life-size.     Oil  on  canvas. 

Oval,  in  square  frame.  Eepresented  at  the  apparent  age  of  33, 
with  full  face,  the  eyes  regarding  the  spectator.  Light  brown  wig 
falling  over  the  shoulders.  Cambric  cravat,  the  long  ends  falling  in 
front  of  the  figure,  clad  in  loose  red  velvet  coat.  On  the  back  is 
inscribed,  "  The  within  picture  was  Drawn  for  John  Adams  Esq. 
late  of  Totness  in  the  County  of  Devon  who  died  the  3rd  day  of 
February  1771  aet.  76."  Light  from  the  left  Hands  not  shown. 
Plain  dark  background. 

Eeynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  P.R  A.  Plympton,  1723 ;  London,  1792. 

Gupid. 

Three-quarter  length.     Life-size.     Oil  on  canvas. 

A  standing  full-face,  nude  figure ;  the  left  arm  shown  in  front. 
A  quiver  suspended  by  blue  sash  passing  over  right  shoulder. 
The  left  hand  holding  a  bow  (not  shown)  drawn  by  the  right 
hand.  The  well-known  "Muscipula"  mouth.  Dark  foliage 
background  behind  the  figure,  showing  a  gleam  of  light  on 
landscape  to  right.  This  picture  is  exactly  similar  to  one  lent 
by  Colonel  Vivian,  in  1883-1884,  to  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  Loan 
Exhibition  of  the  works  of  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds.  In  the  gallery 
at  South  Kensington  is  a  mezzotinto  engraving  of  this  work  by 
W.  Say.  It  is  entitled  "  Love,"  and  is  apparently  from  a  picture  of 
higher  finish  than  this.  It  has  the  bow  and  arrow  complete,  and 
the  original  is  stated  to  be  in  the  possession  of  Peter  Cox,  Esq. 

Danby,    A.E.A.      Landscape    painter.      Wexford,     1793; 
Exmouth,  1861. 

A  View  of  London  from  the  Thames, 

(Mrs.  WoUaston. ) 
Oil  on  canvas.     8^  x  6}. 

An  evening  effect  on  the  river,  with  St.  Paul's  in  the  distance, 
about  half  an  hour  before  sunset. 

Artist  unknown. 

Virgin  and  Child. 

(Rev.  Anson  Cartwright.) 
Bust.     Life-size.     Oil  on  canvas. 

The  head  of  Madonna  inclined  to  left,  the  eyes  looking  down 
on  the  infant  asleep  in  her  arms.  A  circular  nimbus  at  the  back 
of  the  head,  over  the  sides  of  which  a  white  gauze  veil  falls  down 
on  the  shoulders.  The  very  defined  black  arched  eye  brows  have 
apparently  been  emphasized  by  a  restorer.    Plain  dark  background. 
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Lines,  H.  H. 

Interior  of  a  Worcester  Church. 

(Mr.  Betts.) 
Oil  on  canvas..    20  x  28i.    Signed,  and  dated  1830. 

In  the  centre  of  the  church  is  a  richly  ornamented  Norman  arch. 
The  chancel  lighted  up  from  a  window  on  the  left,  and  full  of 
sunshine.  The  colour  is  loaded  on  the  lights,  and  the  picture  is 
very  well  painted. 

Scejie  in  Lord  Aylesford!s  Park. 

(Same  artist  and  owner. ) 
Oil  on  canvas.     194  x  26 J.     Signed. 

The  greater  part  of  the  picture  is  filled  hy  a  large  group  of  oak 
trees.  To  the  left  is  a  roadway  leading  into  the  distance,  which 
terminates  in  a  low  line  of  blue  hills.  To  the  right  a  cow-house, 
with  two  cows  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees.  Blue  sky,  with  large 
white  clouds. 

Lely,  Sir  Peter.    Ante, 

Portrait  of  Penelope  Hilly  of  ZidcotCy  in  Cornwall. 

(Miss  Lane. ) 
Half-length.     Life-size.     Oil  on  canvas. 

A  young  lady,  aged  about  22,  with  face  turned  slightly  to  the 
right,  and  with  one  lock  of  her  rich  auburn  hair  brought  forward 
over  the  right  shoulder.  The  eyes  regard  the  spectator.  Light 
fi*om  the  left.  The  figure  below  the  bust  is  enveloped  in  a  loose 
"blue  robe,  fastened  by  clasps  on  the  breast  and  left  shoulder,  over 
white  under-dress.    The  hands  not  shown.    Plain  dark  background. 

Kingsbury,  F.  H. 

Coast  Scene,  Lyme  Regis. 

(Mr.  Bowden.) 
Oil  on  canvas.     36  x  24. 

A  sunset;  fishing  boats,  with  sails,,  on  the  beach;  the  sun  to 
left  a  little  above  the  horizon.  The  boats  are  marked  B  x.  The 
painter's  name  appears  in  the  right-hand  corner. 

Glover,  John.    Water-colour  painter.    Houghton -on- the- 
Hill,  Lancashire,  1767.     Launceston,  Tasmania,  1849. 

Barnard  Castle. 

(Rev.  A.  Cartwright. ) 
Oil  on  canvas.     27  x  19i.     Unsigned. 

Evening,  with  light  coming  from  the  left.  In  distance  is  the 
castle,  near  middle  of  picture ;  a  lake  in  foreground,  with  figure 
fishing.     A  massive  tree  on  right  extends  over  half  the  picture. 
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It  was  unusual  for  Glover  to  paint  in  oil,  but  this  work  is 
carefully  painted  and  minutely  finished. 

Lethe  Water,  Westmoreland. 

(Same  artist  and  owner.     Companion  to  last. ) 

Oil  on  canvas.     27  x  I94.     Unsigned. 

A  morning  scene,  the  sun  rising  above  the  mountains,  rays  of 
light  coming  direct  from  the  sun,  without  clouds.  The  scene 
reflected  on  a  calm  lake,  with  rocks  in  foreground. 

View  in  North  Wales, 

(Same  artist  and  owner. ) 

A  large  water-colour  drawing.  The  time  is  early  morning.  •  The 
near  foreground  is  thrown  into  shadow.  In  the  middle  distance  a 
group  of  figures  and  cattle  are  in  full  sunshine.  To  the  left  a 
large  wooded  hill  is  lighted  up  with  snow.  Mountains  in  the 
distance.  Quiet  colouring  throughout,  and  apparently  painted 
with  few  colours,  in  the  manner  of  the  early  British  school  of 
water-colour. 

Fraser,  Alexander  A.,  E.S.A.     Subject  painter.    Assistant 
to  Wilkie.     Edinburgh,  1786 ;  Hornsey,  1865. 

Fisherman! s  Family. 

(Mr.  Betts.) 
Oil  on  canvas.     ITJ  x  14. 

Coast  scene  at  noon.  A  woman  bringing  a  basket  of  fish 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  picture.  An  old  man  seated  at  a 
cottage  door,  to  left,  lights  his  pipe  at  a  taper  held  out  by  a  child. 
Heaps  of  fish  lie  scattered  in  the  foreground.  In  the  distance  are 
boats  with  figures. 

A  good  example  of  this  artist. 

Poole,  Paul  Falconer,  RA.    Living  artist. 

An  Inferior* 

(Mr.  Betts.) 
Oil  on  canvas.     12 J  x  llj. 

The  principal  figures  are  a  woman  seated,  in  red  jacket  and 
bright  blue  apron,  with  a  child  on  her  knee.  The  light  falls  on 
them  from  a  window  to  left.  In  the  background  are  subdued 
figures  of  a  woman  standing  with  child  in  her  arms,  spinning- 
wheel,  &c. 

The  picture  is  painted  in  extremely  thin  colour,  showing 
the  canvas  throughout,  excepting  in  the  high  lights. 
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Armstrong,  Thomas.    Art  Director,  South  Kensington. 

Irish  Beggar  QirL 

(Col.  Brine,  Shaldon.) 
Oil  on  canvas,     14  x  11. 

This  painting,  signed  and  dated  1869,  is  the  work  of  the 
son-in-law  of  the  owner,  and  represents  the  beautiful  but  somewhat 
careworn  face  of  a  young  Irish  maiden  of  18,  with  a  green  shawl 
over  her  shoulders,  but  showing  the  neck  and  chest.  On  a  label, 
painted  in  the  upper  right  comer,  are  the  words  and  figures,  "  For 
Mrs.  Brme,  1869." 

Pether,  Abraham.    Landscape  painter.     Called  "  Moonlight 
Pether."     Chichester,  1756-1812. 

Moordight, 

(Rev.  A.  Cartwright.) 
Oil  on  canvas.     26  x  18J. 

The  beams  of  a  full  moon  reflected  on  a  lake,  occupying  a  great 
part  of  the  picture  and  lighting  up  buildings.  On  the  right  dark 
masses  of  trees,  brought  up  against  the  sky. 

Teniers,  David.    Ante. 

A  Doctor  of  Medicine, 

(Miss  Lane,  Teignmouth. ) 
Oil  on  panel.     16  x  11. 

A  doctor,  seated  at  a  table,  with  a  book  before  him,  examining 
some  water  in  a  glass,  which  he  holds  between  himself  and  the 
light.  A  woman,  who  has  come  to  consult  him,  stands  by  his  side 
at  the  table.  Some  figures,  engaged  in  chemical  operations,  are  in 
the  background  to  left. 

Dehaussy,  T. 

Death  of  Remhrandt. 

(Mr.  Alcock.) 
Oil  on  canvas.     67J  x  51. 

A  dying  miser  in  bed,  his  hands  held  eagerly  forward,  as  if  to 
clutch  some  gold,  which  lies  in  bags  and  heaps  on  the  floor.  A 
young  woman,  evidently  his  daughter,  standing  beside  the  bed, 
has  opened  a  trap-door  in  the  floor,  showing  the  treasure.  Light 
comes  from  the  left.  Signed,  "T.  Dehaussy,  1837."  A  work  of 
considerable  artistic  merit.  The  expression  of  the  miser's  face  and 
the  grasping  hand  are  well  rendered. 
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EIneller,  Sir  Godfrey.    Ante, 

Portrait  of  Sir  Harry  Beaufoy. 

(Mr.  Godfrey  Robert  Lee. ) 
Full  length.     Small  size.     9}  x  12J.     Oil  on  canvas. 

A  standing  figure,  turned  slightly  to  right  The  face  nearly  full. 
Age  about  30.  A  ftdl  flaxen  wig  falling  on  the  shoulders.  Clad 
in  red  coat,  open  at  the  neck,  and  displaying  a  white  cravat.  The 
right  hand  grasps  the  folds  of  a  dark  cloak,  passing  round  the 
lower  part  of  the  figure  and  over  the  left  arm.  The  left  elbow 
rests  on  a  table  or  block,  over  the  edge  of  which  the  left  hand 
hangs.  A  gold-hilted  sword  depends  from  a  gold-embroidered  belt. 
Light  from  the  left.     Landscape  in  background  to  right. 

This  is  presumably  Sir  H.  Beaufoy,  of  Guyscliff  and 
Emscott,  who  was  knighted  in  1676,  and  who,  in  the  same 
year,  married  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Sir  George  Lane.  (See 
Le  Neve*s  Pedigrees  of  KnigJUs.) 

Early  French  School.    Painter  unknown. 

ITie  Might  into  Egypt. 

(Mr.  Betts.) 
Oil  on  Canvas.     38  x  29. 

This  picture  greatly  resembles  those  of  Gaspar  Poussin.  In  the 
distance  is  seen  a  classic  city,  and  in  middle-distance  buildings,  and 
towards  foreground,  on  left,  is  a  ruined  temple,  with  columns  and 
entablature  of  Grecian  Doric.  In  the  foreground  is  seated  the 
Virgin,  with  Child  (nude)  in  her  arms ;  a  little  cherub  stands  by, 
and  hands  flowers  to  the  child.  Joseph  stands  to  the  left  with  an 
ass.     Mellow  evening  sky,  with  trees  massed  against  it. 

Traies,    William.     Landscape    painter.      Crediton,    1789. 
Exeter,  1872. 

On  the  Teign. 

(Mrs.  Parson.) 
Oil  on  canvas.     31  x  24. 

A  favourable  example  of  the  artist's  work,  presenting  his  usual 
characteristics.  The  scene  chosen  is  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Teign,  near  Chagford.  A  piece  of  smooth  water  in  the  centre ;  a 
solitary  countryman,  in  blue  dress,  and  with  rod  and  line,  on  the 
bank  to  right ;  trees  on  the  opposite  bank  to  left.  A  church  tower 
and  wooded  hills  in  the  middle-distance,  with  blue  hill  beyond, 
and  an  evening  light  over  the  sky  and  fleecy  clouds. 
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Ladbll,  E.,  of  Exeter. 

.  Group  of  Fruit. 

(The  same.) 
Oil  on  canvas.     17  x  14. 

A  bunch  of  white  grapes,  peaches,  and  wahiuts,  on  an  oak  table 
with  carved  front. 

A  highly-finished  picture  in  the  best  manner  of  the  artist. 
Purchased  by  the  present  owner  at  a  sale  by  auction  of  Mr. 
A  F.  Luke's  pictures  at  the  Public  Eooms,  Exeter,  19th 
February,  1884. 

Teniers,  David.    Ante. 

A  Dance  of  Death. 

(Mrs.  Searle.) 
Oil  on  panel.    7i  x  6. 

An  interior  with  a  standing  figure  of  Death  playing  upon  a 
violin;  one  leg  raised,  and  foot  resting  upon  a  time-glass.  A 
figure  of  an  old  man  is  seated  at  a  table  on  which  are  coins  or 
medals,  and  documents  with  seals  attached.  The  man  wears  a 
flat  cap  and  ermine  cape,  with  a  chain  round  his  neck,  and  holds  a 
pair  of  round  spectacles  in  his  hand.  He  points  to  his  foot,  which 
is  bandaged,  and  rests  on  a  stool  with  cushion.  Light  comes  from 
the  left  through  a  grated  window.  In  the  distance,  through  an  arched 
opening  in  the  wall,  is  seen  another  figure  of  Death,  with  violin, 
addressing  a  cavalier,  who  wears  a  hat  with  large  feathers,  and  has 
a  sword  by  his  side.     The  interior  has  a  roof  of  groined  arches. 

The  expression  of  the  figures  and  the  execution  of  the 
picture  are  excellent. 

Hemskerck,  Egbert  (?)    Haarlem,  1610-1680. 

Dutch  Interior. 

(Rev.  Anson  Cartwright.) 
Oil  on  panel.     1Z\  x  11. 

A  group  of  Dutch  Boers  singing  at  a  table.  One  man  plays 
upon  bagpipes ;  others  are  singing  from  a  song  held  by  a  com- 
panion.  One  figure  is  at  a  fire  in  the  background,  which  is 
subdued.     Light  comes  from  the  left. 

The  expressions  of  the  figures  are  excellent,  and  the 
technical  quality  of  the  painting  is  good. 

I  2 
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HoBBEMA,  MiNDERHOUT.    Haarlem,  1629-1699. 

Landscape, 

(Mrs.  Parson.) 
Oil  on  panel.     12  x  15. 

A  roadway  through  a  wood — the  trees  shown  against  the  sky 
and  upper  edge  of  picture,  with  portions  of  sky  and  gleams  of 
sunshine  in  distance.  The  picture  shows  breadth  of  light  and 
shade,  and  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  painted  out  of  doors 
from  nature. 

Tenders,  David.    Ante. 

Interior  of  a  Dutch  Kitchen. 

(Mr.  G.  P.  Rowell,  Teignmouth. ) 
Oil  on  panel.     28  x  22. 

The  principal  figure  is  a  woman,  in  red  jacket  and  grey  dress, 
pouring  milk  into  a  large  stoneware  jar;  a  boy  beside  her,  and 
strongly  resembling  her  in  features,  holds  a  calf  by  a  string  round 
its  neck.  In  the  background  are  seen  through  a  doorway  three 
figures  at  a  fire — one,  a  man  lighting  his  pipe.  The  light  comes 
from  left  through  an  opening  with  a  door  ajar.  The  foreground  to 
left  is  filled  completely  with  still  life — a  round  wooden  chum, 
brass  pan,  turnips,  and  other  articles ;  all  dexterously  painted  and 
highly  realistic.  In  the  centre  of  the  picture  a  flight  of  steps  leads 
to  a  doorway  in  distance,  where  a  figure  of  a  man  is  going  out. 

The  technical  quality  of  this  picture  is  of  great  excellence. 

Brouwer,  Adrian  (?).    Flemish  paiaiter ;  born  1608. 

Boers  singing. 

(Rev.  A.  Cartwright.) 
Oil  on  panel.     15J  x  12J. 

Eustic  group  at  table.  One  figure  playing  on  a  flute,  whilst 
another  holds  a  paper  and  sings  from  it.  A  third  figure  is  seated, 
smoking.     Good  in  groupiug  and  expression. 

Ostade,  Adrian  Van.    Lubeck,  1610-1685. 

Card-players. 

(Mrs.  Searle.) 
Oil  on  panel.     5  x  dj. 

A  party  seated  at  a  table,  three  figures  of  which  are  shown  in 
the  picture.  One,  with  his  back  to  the  spectator,  wears  a  round 
drab  hat,  and  holds  a  pipe  in  his  hand.  Some  cards  lie  on  the 
table.     Painted  with  much  force,  delicacy  of  colouring,  and  finisL 
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OsTADE,  Adrian  Van.    Ante, 

Interior  of  a  school. 

(Mr.  G.  p.  H.  RoweU.) 
Oil  on  panel.     8^  x  6}. 

The  room  is  open  timbered,  showing  rafters,  and  has  an  arch 
in  the  wall  at  end.  The  master  is  seated  in  a  very  rustic  chair, 
with  a  rustic  table  before  him,  listening  to  a  boy  who  is  repeating 
his  lesson.  Other  boys  are  seated  on  the  floor  learning  theirs,  and 
some  at  a  table  in  the  background.  The  background  is  subdued. 
The  figures  are  clad  in  bright-coloured  dresses,  the  master  having 
a  red  cap  and  warm  brown  dresa  The  whole  picture  is  quaint 
in  the  expression  of  the  figures  and  arrangements,  and  the 
execution  is  good. 

Traies,  William.    Ante. 

From  Woodbury  Common. 

(Mrs.  Parson.) 
Oil  on  canvas.    31  x  24. 

A  good  example  of  this  artist's  quiet  manner,  showing  the 
mouth  of  the  Exe,  and  a  long  stretch  of  the  coast-line  from 
Exmouth  to  Berry  Head,  with  a  calm  sea  under  a  summer  evening 
light.  In  the  foreground  trees  to  right  and  left,  with  a  road 
and  two  figures  in  the  centre.  The  scene  is  repeated  in  a  picture 
belonging  to  Mr.  Lionel  Roberts,  of  32,  Southemhay,  Exeter. 

Wilson,  John  H.  Landscape  and  marine  painter.  Member  of 
the  Eoyal  Scottish  Academy.  Ayr,  1774 ;  Folkestone,  1855. 

Ostend. 

(Mr.  J.  Hayman  Whiteway.) 
Oil  on  canvas.     29  x  19. 

Three  fishing  boats,  with  a  man-of-war  in  the  distance  to  right. 
A  low  pier  to  left. 

Barker,  Benjamin,  of  Bath.    Landscape  painter.    Died  at 
Totnes  1832,  aged  62. 

Two  Landscapes. 

(Mr.  Betts.) 
Both  oil  on  canvas.     28  x  22. 

An  evening  sky ;  flat  grey  distance,  with  lake.  In  middle 
distance  a  waterfall  on  a  stream  issuing  from  the  lake  and  coming 
to  the  foreground.  Figures  and  cattle  on  a  road.  Trees  in  large 
dark  masses  against  sky.     Signed,  "B.  Barker,  1826." 

A  woody  landscape  at  mid-day,  with  glimpses  of  distance  between 
the  stems  of  the  trees.  In  the  foreground  are  figures,  with  horses 
and  cattle.     Light  coming  from  left.     Signed,  "  B.  Barker,  1826." 
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Peel,  James.    Landscape  painter. 

Applegarth  Farm,  Yorkshire. 

(Mr.  Bowden.) 
Oil  on  canvas.     36  x  26. 

A  noontide  landscape ;  blue  sky ;  large  masses  of  white  cumulus 
clouds  lighted  up  with  sunshine ;  rain  in  distance.  In  middle 
distance  rocky  hills  with  groups  of  trees,  from  which  a  river  winds 
along  towards  the  foreground,  where  are  figures  with  bright- 
coloured  dress  on  a  roadway.  To  the  left  masses  of  trees  come  up 
against  the  sky.     The  quality  of  the  painting  is  excellent. 

Dingle,  W.  n     j^  u 

Uornfield. 

(Mrs.  Parson.) 
Oil  on  canvas.     36  x  24. 

A  cornfield  to  right  with  harvesters  at  work.  In  foreground  is 
a  roadway  with  a  man  on  horseback,  and  a  flock  of  sheep.  A 
pool  of  water  to  the  right,  and  overhead  a  rainy  sky. 

HoNDEKOETER,  Melchior.     Utiecht,  1636-1695. 

A  Poultry-yard, 

(Rev.  A.  Cartwright.) 
Oil  on  canvas.     44  x  36. 

In  a  farmyard,  a  large  white  hen  with  crest  in  the  centre  of 
picture,  and  chickens  on  the  ground.  On  the  right  is  a  buff  hen 
with  crest,  and  further  to  right  is  the  head  of  a  turkey-cock.  The 
painting  of  the  plumage  is  excellent  in  colour,  dexterous,  and  true. 

HoLLiDAY,  Edward. 

A  Study  of  Oame. 

(Mr.  C.  R.  Collins.) 
Oil  on  canvas.     18  x  14. 

A  very  highly-finished  and  realistic  picture.  A  group  of  wood- 
cock and  partridge,  with  powder-horn  on  matting.  In  the  back- 
ground is  a  Flemish  jug,  with  drapery  on  left.  Signed  "  Edward 
HoUiday,  1878." 

Tengnagel,  T. 

The  Crying  Philosopher, 

(Mr.  Bowden.) 
Oil  on  panel.     18  x  22. 

A  head  of  monk  with  handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  and  large  tears 
running  down  his  cheeks ;  a  red  cowl  on  his  head ;  his  hand  rests 
on  a  large  pewter  basin. 
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The  Laughing  Philosopher. 

(Mr.  Bowden.) 
Companion  to  last.     Oil  on  panel.     18  x  22. 

A  bare-headed  monk  laughing  and  pointing  to  a  pewter  basin  in 
his  hand.  Both  pictures  are  signed  and  dated  **Tengnagel,  T.,  1624." 

The  Judgment  of  Paris. 

(Mr.  Godfrey  R.  Lee.) 
Water-colour.    22  x  11.     Fan-shaped. 

The  material  of  which  the  fan  is  formed  appears  to  be  very  thin 
vellum  or  animal  membrane.  It  is  inscribed  "  Giuditio  di  Paride, 
Pietro  Penna  Pinze,  1722."  It  is  a  very  curious  and  remarkable 
specimen  of  Italian  art. 

Turner,  J.  M.  W.    Landscape  painter. 

View  in  Oreece,  with  Shipping,^^^ 

(Mrs.  Parson.) 
Water-colour.    8x6. 

A  beautiful  drawing  in  the  famous  master's  best  time,  and 
presumably  a  sketch  for  a  larger  picture. 

Cox,  David. 

Landscape,  with  Church  and  Cottages, 

(Mr.  Bowden,  dealer,  Teignmouth. ) 
Water-colour.     11  x  9. 

A  church  tower,  and  group  of  old  houses,  with  trees  in  the  rear. 
A  river  or  mill  stream  in  front  with  sedges.  A  label  on  the  back 
shows  that  this  little  sketch  was  sold  by  Messrs.  Phillips,  Son,  and 
Neal,  at  Bond  Street,  London,  for  the  executors  of  W.  H.  Jones, 
Esq.,  of  Liverpool. 

Cox,  David.    Ante,    Water-colour. 

A  Farmyard. 

(Mr.  Betts.) 

On  the  right  a  portion  of  sky  is  seen  through  a  large  group  of 
trees  which  occupies  the  principal  part  of  the  picture.  In  the 
foreground  two  horses,  cart,  and  poultry,  but  no  human  figures. 
The  colouring  quiet ;  all  the  high  lights  in  the  foliage  have  been 
taken  out.     No  white  has  been  used  in  any  part  of  the  work. 

This  is  one  of  Cox's  drawings  for  his  now  scarce  work  on 
water-colour,  painting,  published  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century. 
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A  Farmyard. 

(Same  artist  and  owner. ) 

This  looks  like  another  view  of  the  same  group  of  trees.  It 
includes  farm  buildings  with  figures,  and  a  large  flock  of  sheep. 
Painted  in  transparent  colour,  the  high  lights  taken  out  with  a  wet 
brush. 

Greuzb,  John  Baptist.     French  artist.     Tourmes,   1726. 
Died  1805. 

Uhe  Jeune  Fille. 

(Mrs.  Wollaston.) 

Bust.    Life-size.    Oil  on  canvas. 

A  merry  girl  of  16,  nude  to  waist,  with  flowing  locks  hanging 
carelessly  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  one  long  lock  straying  down 
the  back.  The  figure  is  turned  three-quarters  to  right,  the  face 
turned  round,  so  as  to  look  over  the  right  shoulder  at  the  spectator; 
the  laughing  mouth  partially  open.     The  light  direct. 

This  artist  "displayed  pre-eminent  talent  in  moral, 
domestic,  and  affecting  subjects.  His  heads,  however,  bear 
too  great  a  resemblance  to  each  other,  and  his  draperies  are 
generally  in  bad  taste.  His  pictures  are  numerous,  and  most, 
if  not  all,  have  been  engraved." — Eedgrave. 

Same  artist.  ^ .  ,      .^t    ,     ,  ^ 

Girl  with  dead  Canary. 

(Mrs.  Parson.) 

Bust  of  young  lady  in  an  attitude  of  grief  over  the  dead  bird, 
her  head  resting  on  the  left  hand,  the  left  elbow  on  a  table.  Loose 
conventional  white  robe  with  pale  pink  flowers  on  the  bosom. 
Plain  dark  background. 

This  picture  was  given  to  the  late  Captain  Parson,  R.N.,  in 
gratitude  for  his  kindness  to  a  French  prisoner.  A  picture 
of  this  subject,  by  the  same  artist,  is  in  the  National  Gallery 
of  Edinburgh. 

Lely,  Sir  Peter  (ascribed  to). 

Portrait  of  a  Young  Lady. 

(Mrs.  Wollaston.) 
Three-qnarter  length.     Life-size.     Oil  on  canvas. 

A  young  girl  of  7  or  8  years,  standing,  in  a  blue  frock  over 
white  linen.  The  chest  bare.  The  eyes  looking  at  the  spectator. 
Both  hands  are  shown — the  right  on  the  head  of  a  dog,  the  left 
holding  up  the  dress.  Flowers  in  the  hair.  The  light  direct 
Plain  dark  background. 
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Artist  unknown. 

Portrait  of  Miss  Mary  Anne  Bartlett,  of  Marldon, 

(Col.  Keating.) 
Full  length.     Less  than  life-size.    Oil  on  canvas. 

A  young  lady  of  about  16  years,  seated,  full  face,  looking  out 
from  the  canvas,  her  left  arm  embracing  a  pet  lamb  on  her  lap, 
whilst  she  attracts  its  attention  by  something  held  out  in  her  left 
hand.  There  are  flowers  on  her  lap,  and  a  spaniel  lies  asleep  at  her 
feet,  in  lower  left  corner.     Plain  dark  background. 

Eeynolds,  Sir  Joshua  (ascribed  to). 

Portrait  of  Lady  Jane  Buller^  second  daughter  of  Allen,  Earl 
Bathurst,  ana  second  wife  of  James  Buller,  Esq.,  of 
Shillingham,  co.  Cornwall,  to  whom  she  was  married  1744. 

(Mr.  Reginald  W.  Templer.) 
Half-length.     Life-size.     Oil  on  canyas. 

An  old  lady  of  about  70,  whose  face,  retaining  traces  of  former 
beauty,  is  turned  three-quarters  to  left.  Her  grey  hair  surmounted 
by  towering  head  •  gear.  The  eyes  look  out  from  the  canvas. 
Dressed  in  blue,  with  lace  muslin  tippet  over  chest.  No  hands 
shown.  Light  direct.  The  dark  foliage  of  a  tree  in  the  back- 
ground.    The  paint  is  much  cracked. 

This  portrait  is  not  mentioned  in  Sir  Joshua's  diary  of 
his  sitters. 

Miniatures. 

The  following  were  amongst  the  many  curious  and  interesting  miniatures 

in  the  Teignmouth  collection. 

A  portrait,  by  an  unknown  artist,  of  Captain  Nicholas, 
Commander  of  H.M.S.  Thunderer,  who  was  drowned  in 
October,  1780.     This  was  shown  by  Mr.  Godfrey  E.  Lee. 

Colonel  Keating  sent  an  excellent  half-length  miniature 
portrait  of  William  M.  Bennett,  an  Exeter  artist  (1770-1858), 
painted  by  himself,  as  testified  by  his  well-authenticated 
writing  on  the  back,  and  representing  him  at  the  apparent 
age  of  40  years. 

The  Eev.  Anson  Cartwright  contributed  a  miniature  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  which  had  been  presented  by  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Family  to  the  Eari  of  Kintore,  by  whom  it  was 
given  to  the  late  Captain  Turner,  of  the  91st  Regiment,  who 
died  at  Teigjimouth  in  1838,  having  bequeathed  the  picture 
to  the  late  Mr.  W.  A.  Cartwright,  grandfather  of  its  present 
owner.  An  oval  silver  plate  at  the  back  has  an  engraved 
monogram,  composed  of  the  initials  M.  B. 


^ 
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The  same  liberal  contributor  also  exhibited  miniatures  of 
the  above-named  Captain  Turner  and  Mr.  William  Cartwright, 
the  latter  painted,  in  1796,  by  —  Charles,  R.A. 

Besides  five  anonymous  miniature  portraits,  Dr.  Lake,  of 
Teignmouth,  sent  one,  which  presented  the  very  expressive 
features  of  a  lady  of  the  owner's  family,  aged  about  30  years, 
and  apparently  of  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  On  an 
oval  brass  plate  on  the  back  of  this  was  a  monogram,  in 
which  were  engraved  the  letters  c.  R.,  twice  interwoven ; 
whilst  round  the  edge  of  the  plate,  in  antique  letters,  appeared 
the  following  curious  legend,  the  meaning  of  which  is  lost : 
"  Through  Kingdomes,  Counteries,  Gulfs  and  Seas  I  ventured, 
yet  met  with  none  I  Lou'd  till  here  I  Centur'd." 


PAINTINGS  AND  SCULPTURE  AT  GLENTHORNE, 

NORTH  DEVON, 

The  Seat  of  W.  H.  Halliday,  Esq. 
(From  notes  supplied  by  Mrs.  Halliday. ) 

Home,  Eobekt.  Portrait  and  subject  painter.  Brother  of 
Sir  Everard  Home,  Bart.  PupU  of  Angelica  Kauflfman,  r.a. 
An  Exhibitor  at  the  Eoyal  Academy  from  1770.  Went  to 
India  about  1790.    Died  about  1836.  (See  6th  Eeport.) 

Portrait  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  afterwards  Field-Marshal 

the  Duke  of  Wellington, 

Full  length.     Less  than  life-size.     3  ft.  11  in.  x  2  ft.  4 J  in.    Oil  on  canvas. 

This  portrait,  painted  in  Calcutta  in  1803,  when  Sir  Arthur  was 
aged  34,  represents  him  standing  outside  a  tent,  attired  as  a  general 
officer,  with  face  and  eyes  directed  towards  the  right,  from  which 
side  the  light  falls  on  the  figure.  The  left  hand  resting  on  a  sword- 
hilt,  the  right  in  the  breast  of  the  coat.  In  the  tent  is  an  arm- 
chair and,  on  a  table,  books,  ink-bottle,  and  pen.  To  the  right  a 
llagstafiF,  and  soldiers  hauling  up  a  cannon.  In  the  rear  several 
tents  and  soldiers  under  arms. 

The  portrait  was  painted  for  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley, 
and  was  presented  by  Sir  Arthur  to  Admiral  Benjamin  Page, 
who  brought  him  back  from  India  in  his  flagship  The  Trident, 
Admiral  Page  left  the  picture  by  will  to  the  late  Eev.  Walter 
Halliday,  of  Glenthorne.  It  is  neither  signed  nor  dated,  nor 
has  it  yet  been  engraved. 
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Devis,    Arthur  William.      Portrait   and  history  painter. 
London,  1763-1822. 

Portrait  of  Admiral  Lord  Nelson,  1805. 

Half-length.     Less  than  life-size.     14  x  12.     Oil  on  canvas.     Not  signed. 

The  figure  is  standing  with  face  inclined  to  the  left;  the  eyes 
looking  towards  the  right,  from  which  side  the  light  falls.  Costume 
— ^a  naval  uniform  and  cocked-hat,  with  green  shade  partly  cover- 
ing the  right  side  of  the  forehead ;  the  breast  adorned  with  two 
medals.  Nelson's  single  hand  is  not  shown.  The  empty  sleeve  of 
the  right  arm  is  fastened  to  the  coat,  and  the  left  is  extended.  A 
cloudy  sky  in  the  background.  At  the  back  of  the  picture  is  an 
autograph  letter  as  follows : 

"  Piccadilly,  March  ith,  1803. 

My  DBA.R  Sir, — A  friend  of  mine  has  requested  me  to  write 
you  a  line,  recommending  his  godson,  Mr.  Eobert  Trumpet,  to 
your  notice,  which  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  doing.  I  hope 
you  like  the  Caroline,  and  go  where  you  will  you  have  the  sincere 
good  wishes  of  all  your  friends  at  Merton,  and  of  none  more 
cordially  than  your  much  obliged,  ^^^^^  ^^^^  Bront^. 

**Capt.  Page,  H.M.  Ship  Caroline." 

The  picture  was  painted  for  Captain  (afterwards  Admiral) 
Page,  and  by  him  given  to  the  late  Eev.  Walter  Halliday,  of 
Glenthorne.     It  has  not  been  engraved. 

Hogarth,  William.    London,  1697-1764. 

Portrait  of  Col.  Gardiner,  who  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of 

Preston  Pans  in  1745. 

Three-quarter  length.     Life-size.     17  x  12.    Oil  on  panel. 

A  standing  figure  in  military  uniform,  with  face  and  eyes  directed 
towards  the  right,  and  the  hands  closed  over  hat  and  stick.  Light 
from  the  left.  The  picture  has  not  been  engraved.  A  label  gummed 
to  the  back  has  the  words,  "  From  the  collection  of  —  Woodburn, 
Esq.,  p.F.L."  It  was  procured  for  the  late  Eev.  Walter  Halliday  by 
a  nephew  of  Thomas  Bewick,  the  famous  engraver. 

This  picture  is  not  included  in  the  published  lists  of 
Hogarth's  works. 

Kyland. 

Portrait  of  Lucius  Gary,  Viscount  Falkland,  who  was  killed 
at  the  first  Battle  of  Newhury  in  1643. 

Half-length.    Life-size.     30  x  25.     Oil  on  canvas. 

A  standing  figure  in  brown  robe;  the  locks  of  a  flowing  wig 
fall  on  the  shoulders ;  the  face  and  eyes  turned  towards  the  left, 
from  which  side  the  light  falls ;  the  hands  not  shown. 
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Palma,  Giacomo  or  Giacopo  (called  II  Vecchio  or  Old  PcUma). 
Serinalto  in  Bergamo,  1540  to  1548 ;  died,  1588  to  1623. 

Tke  Holy  Family. 

Oil  on  canvas.     84}  x  44}. 

The  Virgin  is  seated  under  a  tree,  with  the  Divine  Infant  on  her 
left  knee.  Joseph,  stooping  with  staff  in  left  hand,  holds  out  his 
right  hand  towards  the  Infant.  The  light  fiedls  on  the  figures  from 
the  left.  In  the  near  background  are  buildings  with  six  small 
figures ;  one  on  a  ladder  set  against  a  house,  near  which  are  an  ass 
and  lamb.  Evening  sky.  The  picture  is  not  known  to  have  been 
engraved. 

PoussiN,  Gaspar  (Gaspard  Dughet).  French  landscape 
painter,  1615-1675. 

Landscape. 

Oil  on  canvas.     29  x  24. 

Buildings  and  trees  on  both  sides  of  a  stream,  on  which  is  a 
small  boat  propelled  by  rowers.  Two  figures  stand  near,  another 
is  at  a  little  distance.  In  the  foreground  a  peasant  follows  a 
Hock  of  sheep.  Hills  in  the  distance.  The  words  "Gaspar 
Posino  "  are  painted  on  the  back  of  the  canvas. 

PoussiN,  Nicholas.  French  historical  painter.  Andeley,  in 
Normandy,  1594.     Eome,  1660. 

Landscape. 

Oil  on  canvas.     19  x  14  J. 

A  sylvan  glade  and  small  stream.  Two  figures  in  the  middle 
distance,  and  two  others  farther  off. 

Macdonald,  Lawrence,  Sculptor.  Perth,  1799.  "Went  to 
Eome  1822.  First  exhibited  at  Eoyal  Academy  1828. 
Died  at  Eome  1878. 

Ld/e-size  Marble  Bust  of  the  late  Rev.  Walter  Halliday. 

On  the  back  are  carved  the  words  "  Macdonald,  Sculp*.,  Eoma, 
1844." 

Gibson,  John,  E.A.  Sculptor.  GyflSn,  near  Conway,  1790. 
Eome,  1866. 

Life-size  Marble  Bust  of  Grazia  Puella  Capuensis. 

"J.  Gibson,  Fecit,  Eoma,  1845,"  carved  at  the  back. 
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Kessels. 

White  Marble  Statue  of  Cupid  sharpening  his  arrows. 

Length,  3  ft.  10  in. ;  height  and  width,  each  1  ft.  9  in. 

Signed  "Kessels,  Fecit,  Eoma,  A**,  1829."  A  beautiful  recum- 
bent figure  of  the  little  god,  with  wings  extended,  leaning  on  his 
left  elbow,  and  holding  in  his  right  hand  the  arrow  which  he  is 
sharpening  on  the  flat  slab  whereon  he  rests. 

Sculptor  unknown. 

Antique  Marble  Bust  of  Minerva. 

Height,  17  in. ;  width,  11  in. 

Found  in  Hadrian's  Villa,  Eome. 

A  Fair  of  Antique  Bronze  Vases  found  in  Herculaneum. 

Height,  2  ft  1 J  in. ;  diameter,  1  ft.  1 J  in. 

These  were  bought  in  Rome  by  the  late  Rev.  W.  Halliday 
about  the  year  1844. 


FIFTH  REPORT  (SECOND  SERIES)  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  CLIMATE  OF  DEVON  DUEING  1885. 

Eeport  of  the  CommitUe— consisting  of Mr,E,E,Glyde,F.R.Met,Soc.y 
Mr,  James  Hamlyn,  Mr,  E.  Parfitt^  and  Mr,  P,  F,  S.Amery 
{Secretary) — appointed  to  collect  and  tabulate  tncstworthy 
and  comparable  observations  on  the  climate  of  Devon. 

Edited  by  P.  F.  S.  Amery,  Hon.  Secretary. 
(Read  at  St.  Marychurch,  July,  1886.) 


Your  Committee  present  an  abstract  of  Meteorological 
observations  made  during  1885,  relating  to  the  rainfall, 
TEMPERATURE,  HUMIDITY,  and  CLOUD,  as  recorded  in  localities 
fairly  representing  the  various  districts  of  the  county. 

The  station  opened  last  year  at  Princetown,  Dartmoor, 
has  however  only  made  a  partial  return,  though  as  far  as  it 
goes  it  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  tables;  and  a  new  station 
is  added  from  Buckfastleigh,  in  the  valley  of  the  Dart. 

The  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  again  begs  to 
thank  those  observers  who  have  assisted  him  by  contributing 
their  figures  direct,  to  enable  the  tables  to  be  reliable  and 
suitable  for  comparison. 

The  particulars  of  the  stations  and  observers  are  almost 
similar  to  last  year's  report,  and  are  as  follows : 

STATION.  ELEVATION.  OBSERVER. 

feet. 

Ilfracombe  34... W.  M.  Tattam. 

Teignmouth  (Wood way)     235... G.  W.  Ormerod,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  f.r.Met.Soc.' 

„  (Bttton)     ...     70...W.  C.  Lake,  M.D. 

Torquay  (Rocombe)       ...  401... H.  Hearder  (the  late). 

„      (Castle  College)    166.. .C.  J.  Harland. 
Babbacombe  (Kirkham)     293.. .E.  E.  Glyde,  f.r.  Met.  Soc. 
Sidmouth  (Sidmount)    ...  186. .  .W.  T.  Radford,  M.D.,  F.R.A.S. ,  F.R.  Met.  Soc. 

^^^XSolf  *^^*'°''    \       '5-  •  -J-  Merrifield,  LL.D.,  F.B.A.S..  f.r.  Met.  Soc. 

"^^  ExSsStion)  i    140...K  Parfitt. 

Bramford  Speke 140... Miss  M.  B.  Gamlen. 

CuUompton  202... T.  Turner,  f.r.Met.Soc. 

Totnes  (Bridgetown)  ...  107... T.  H.  Edmonds. 
Ashburton  (Druid)  ...  584... P.  F.  S.  Amery. 
Princetown  ( Dartmoor)...  1 395... F.  W.  S.  Stone, m.b. 

Holne  Vicarage    650... Rev.  J.  Gill,  m.a. 

Buckfastleigli       150... James  Hamlyn. 

Edward  Parfitt,  Chairman. 
P.  F.  S.  Amery,  Secretary. 
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EEPOET  OF  THE  DOMESDAY  COMMITTEE. 

Report  of  t?ie  Committee — consisting  of  Mr,  J,  S.  Amery,  Mr. 
George  Doe,  Mr,  R,  Dymond,  Rev.  W,  Harphy,  Mr.  J,  S, 
Hurrdl,  Mr.  P,  0,  Hutchinson,  Sir  John  B.  Phear,  Mr, 
J.  Brooking  Rowe  (Secretary),  and  Mr.  R.  iV".  Worth— for 
editing  and  ann^otating  such  parts  of  Domesday  Book  as 
relate  to  Devonshire. 

(Bead  at  St.  Marychurch,  July,  1886.) 


The  Committee  present  herewith  the  revised  manuscript  of 
the  Extensions  and  Translations  of  the  Text  which  will  form 
the  third  part  of  the  Devonshire  Domesday  Book,  to  be 
issued  this  year  to  the  members.  The  three  parts  will 
contain  thirty  sheets,  numbering  480  pages,  and  will  bring 
the  work  up  to  about  the  middle  of  the  entries  relating  to 
the  manors  of  Baldwin  the  sheriff,  and  the  end  of  column  b 
of  page  15  of  the  photozincographed  edition.  About  one- 
third  therefore  of  this  part  of  the  Committee's  task  has  been 
finished.  Increased  familiarity  with  the  text  has  caused 
the  recent  revisions  to  be  accomplished  with  greater  ease 
than  was  formerly  the  case,  and  the  printers  can  follow 
the  copy  more  accurately  than  they  were  able  to  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  work.  It  will  therefore  be  found,  it  is 
hoped,  that  the  cost  of  correction,  which  was  heavy — but 
unavoidably  so — in  the  first  two  parts,  will  this  year  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  Committee  regret  very  greatly  the  loss  which  it,  as 
well  as  the  Association  at  large,  has  sustained  in  the  death 
of  their  much-esteemed  colleague,  Mr.  James  Bridge  Davidson. 
From  the  time  that  it  was  first  suggested  that  the  Devonshire 
Domesday  should  be  edited  and  printed,  the  subject  had  his 
warmest  support ;  and  although  he  was  fully  aware,  as  was 
the  late  Mr.  E.  J.  King,  of  the  difficulties  attending  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  work,  and  the  labour  it  would 
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entail,  he  never  wavered  in  his  opinion  as  to  the  great  value 
of  what  was  sought  to  be  accomplished,  or  doubted  but  that 
it  was  one  of  the  most  important  matters  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  our  county  in  which  the  Association  could 
engage.  Sometimes,  when  time  ran  short,  and  other  matters 
pressed,  an  expression  of  regret  would  now  and  then  escape 
him  that  the  task  had  been  undertaken;  but  this  feeling 
soon  passed,  and  his  interest  in  the  revision  and  perfecting 
of  the  manuscript  became  as  warm  as  ever.  It  is  to  the 
cheerfully-rendered  aid,  and  the  constant  advice  and  careful 
suggestions,  of  Mr.  Davidson,  that  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  work  of  the  Committee  hitherto  is  to  be 
attributed. 

The  way  in  which  the  work  has  been  done  so  far  has  been 
spoken  of  with  approbation  in  various  quarters,  and  an 
appreciative  review  of  the  first  two  parts  will  be  found  in 
the  Law  Quarterly  Journal  for  January  last. 

The  increased  interest  now  being  taken  in  everything 
connected  with  Domesday  is  evidenced  by  the  proposal  to 
commemorate  the  eight  hundredth  anniversary  of  its  com- 
pletion. The  Domesday  Celebration  Committee  is  a  large 
and  representative  one.  It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  congress  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  when  it  is  hoped  that  Domesday,  and 
other  Anglo-Norman  records  will  be  brought  together,  and 
papers  bearing  on  their  history  read. 

E.  N.  Worth,  Chairman. 

J.  Brooking  Eowe,  Secretary. 


NOTES  ON 
THE  EAELY  HISTOEY  OF  ST.  MAEYCHUECH. 

BY   THE   VERY   REV.    CANON   BROWNLOW,   M.A. 
(Read  at  St.  Marychurch,  July,  1886.) 


I  WAS  in  hopes  that  the  task  of  tracing  the  early  history  of 
St.  Marychurch  would  have  fallen  into  more  experienced 
hands  than  mine;  but  as  others  have  declined  the  work,  I 
have  tried  to  gather  some  ancient  records  of  the  parish.  The 
Kev.  Eeginald  Barnes,  some  twenty  years  ago,  gave  three 
interesting  lectures  on  the  subject,  which  he  has  kindly 
authorised  me  to  make  use  of.  Mr.  Dymond  has  given  me 
most  valuable  aid,  and  the  Eev.  Arthur  B.  Wrey  has  allowed 
me  to  glean  information  from  his  large  tithe  map  and 
register,  which  I  have  been  able  to  compare  with  a  map  of 
Mr.  Gary's  manor,  made  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by  Mr.  Gary,  of  Torre  Abbey.* 
I  have  to  thank  all  the  local  authorities  for  the  readiness 
with  which  they  have  assisted  me,  and  I  hope  my  critics  will 
give  me  their  assistance  also  in  bringing  out  the  past  history 
of  the  parish. 

Sir  William  Pole  sums  up  the  history  of  St.  Marychurch 
in  the  following  words : 

"  Eobert  de  St  Mary  Church  held  the  same  in  King  Henry  2. 
tyme  from  whom  it  descended  unto  Amicia  de  St  Mary  Church, 
wief  of  Maurice  de  Kotomago,  anno  27  of  Kinge  Henry  3 ;  unto 
whom  succeeded  William  de  Cirencester :  and  anno  19  of  Kinge 
Edward  3.,  the  Lord  James  Awdelegh  was  lord  thereof:  from 
whom,  after  the  death  of  Nic"  lo.  Awdelegh,  it  came  unto  the 
Lord  Fulk  Fitz  Warren  by  Marg*  his  wief,  daughter  of  James 
Lord  Awdelegh ;  and  soe  from  Fitz  Warren  it  is  descended  unto 

*  This  map  is  given  with  the  paper  on  "  Land  and  Labour  in  St.  Mary- 
church in  Saxon  Times." 
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John  Erie  of  Bath,  which  sold  the  same  unto  John  Forde  of 
Bagtor,  whose  son  George  Forde  sold  the  same  unto  Sir  George 
Gary  of  Cockington."* 

Bisdon  carries  us  back  a  little  further,  and  says : 

"  St.  Mary  Church,  which  by  vulgar  report  was  one  of  the  first 
erected  Churches  in  this  province;  of  the  which  land  Eobert  de 
St.  Mary  Church,  the  son  of  Eichard  Redvers,  was  the  first  lord 
that  I  find,  from  whom  it  descended  to  Amicia,  that  married 
Maurice  de  Rotomago."t 

The  brothers  Lysons  supply,  with  some  reservation,  another 
link  in  the  chain,  and  say : 

"  At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  the  manor  of  St  Mary 
Church  was  held  under  Earl  Moreton,  by  Richard,  ancestor,  it  is 
probable,  of  Robert  de  St  Mary  Church,  who  possessed  the  manor 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL^' J 

We  are  thus  carried  back  to  Domesday  Book,  where  we 
find: 

"  The  earl  of  Moreton  has  a  manor  which  is  called  Saint  Marie 
Cherche  [the  name  is  not  here  translated  into  Latin  §],  which 
Ordolph  held  on  the  day  when  King  Edward  was  alive  and  dead, 
and  it  renders  geld  for  one  hida  This  four  ploughs  can  till. 
Richard  son  of  Torolf  held  this  of  the  earl.  Of  this  the  King 
has  in  demesne  two  virgates  and  two  ploughs,  and  the  villeins 
hold  two  virgates  and  one  plough  and  a  half  \i.e.  twelve  oxen, 
eight  going  to  a  team].  There  the  King  has  five  villeins  and  eight 
bordars  and  three  slaves,  and  one  pack-horse,  and  four  beasts  and 
five  pigs  and  110  sheep,  and  one  acre  of  meadow  land.  And  it  is 
worth  40  shillings  a  year,  and  when  the  Earl  took  it,  it  was  worth 
20  shillings." 

But  there  was  another  manor  of  St.  Marychurch,  for  we 
read  in  that  part  of  the  Survey  published  last  year  by  this 
Association,  and  which  contains  the  ecclesiastical  manors : 

"  Osbem  the  Bishop  has  a  manor  which  is  called  Saint  Mary's 
Church  [Aecclesia  Sanctae  Mariae,  it  is  in  Latin  also  in  the 
Exchequer  Domesday,  101(4)5  ^  ^-l'  which  Bishop  Leofric  held 
on  the  day  on  which  King  Edward  was  alive  and  dead,  and  it 
rendered  geld  for  two  virgates.  These  three  ploughs  can  till. 
There  the  Bishop  has  in  demesne  one  virgate,  and  one  plough,  and 
the  villeins  hold  one  virgate  and  one  plough;  There  the  Bishop 
has  four  villeins,  and  four  bordars,  and  64  sheep.      And  it  is 

•  Description  of  Devonshire,  p.  271. 

t  Survey  of  the  County  of  Devon,  p.  145. 

X  Devonshire,  p.  334. 

§  In  the  Exchequer  MS.  it  is  spelled  ^^  See.  Marie  Cerce.^^    Fol.  xL 
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worth  15  shiUings  a  year;  and  this  is  part  of  the  sustenance  of 
the  Canons."* 

.  The  parish  of  St.  Marychurch  includes  Babbacombe,  Ilsham, 
Barton,  Combe-Pafford,  Edginswell,  Shiphay-CoUaton,  and 
Watcombe;  it  has  also  dependent  upon  it  the  parish  of 
CoffinsweU,  including  Daccombe.  Let  us  see  if  we  can 
discover  any  trace  of  these  hamlets  in  Domesduy. 

Dr.  Johnson  tells  us  that  "  Barton  "  means  "  the  demesne 
lands  of  a  manour,  the  manour  house  itself,  and  sometimes 
the  out-houses."  Thus  we  have  "the  barton  of  Ilsham" 
in  the  Cartulary  of  Torre  Abbey.  Gary  Barton  is  the  name 
of  the  buildings  at  the  bottom  of  Westhill,  and  the  word  is 
still  used  in  Wiltshire  to  designate  farm-buildings.  It  would 
be  hopeless  to  identify  Barton.  Watcombe  and  Combe-Paflford 
may  be  among  the  many  Combes  described  in  Domesday,  but 
there  is  no  indication  to  mark  which  is  meant.t  The  same 
must  be  said  of  Babbacombe.  Shiphay,  or  "sheep-hay  or 
sheep-walk,"  as  Mr.  Dymond  has  it,  is  not  distinguishable; 
but  Ilsham  is  mentioned  immediately  after  the  account  of 
Torre : 

"  William  Porter  [if  we  may  venture  thus  to  translate  Hostiarius] 
has  one  Manor  which  is  called  Ilesham,  which  Berus  [Bere  is  still 
a  well-known  Devonshire  name]  held  on  the  day  on  which  King 
Edward  was  alive  and  dead,  and  rendered  geld  for  one  hide.  This 
three  ploughs  can  till.  This  manor  Eoger  holds  of  William.  Of 
it  the  King  has  half  a  hide  and  one  carucate  in  demesne,  and  the 
villeins  hold  half  a  hide  and  half  a  carucate.  There  the  King  has  two 
villeins  and  two  bordars,  and  two  slaves,  and  two  beasts,  and  two 
pigs,  and  40  sheep,  and  ten  she-goats,  and  20  acres  of  pasture. 
This  manor  is  worth  10  shillings,  and  when  William  received  it, 
it  was  worth  as  much,  and  this  is  one  of  the  manors  taken  in 
exchange  by  WiUiam."t 

Of  Edginswell,  Westcote  writes : 

**  Aggenswell,  alias  EggesweU,  held  by  Fulk  de  Ferrers."  § 

And  Eisdon,  who  died  ten  years  later,  tells  us : 

"  The  ty thing  of  Agenswell  was  anciently  the  inheritance  of  Sir 
Guido  de  Age  villa,  knight,  and  in  the  beginning  of  king  Henry  IIL's 

•  TTie  Devonshire  Domesday,  p.  106.  This  manor  was  probably  carved 
out  of  the  original  manor,  and  presented  by  the  predecessor  of  Earl  Mortain 
to  the  monks  of  Exeter,  who  went  about  the  country  preaching,  as  we  know 
from  the  Life  of  St.  Boniface. 

t  In  the  Valor  Ecclesia^ticus  of  the  Cathedral  of  Exeter,  presented  to 
Henry  VIIL  in  1534,  I  find  no  mention  of  St.  Mary  Church,  but  instead 
there  appears  the  Manor  of  "Combpafford,"  and  the  tithes  of  the  same. 
(DuGDALB,  Monasticonj  vol.  ii.  pp.  644,  545.) 

X  Exon.  Domesday  J  p.  440.  §  Devonshire  in  1630,  p.  426. 
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reign,  Sampson  Foliot  was  lord  thereof,  whom  succeeded  Sir  Fulk 
Ferrers,  knight,  by  Lucia  his  wife/'* 

These  variations  of  the  name  enable  us  to  identify 
EdginsweD,  for  the  Domesday  Survey  informs  us  that : 

"William  holds  Hagewile  of  Judhel  [of  Totnes],  and  has  one 
virgate  and  a  half  and  one  plough  in  demesne,  and  the  villeins 
one  virgate.  There  William  has  one  villein  and  three  bordars,  and 
one  slave,  and  20  sheep  and  two  acres  of  wood,  and  two  acres  of 
meadow.  And  it  is  worth  10  shillings  a  year,  and  when  William 
received  it,  it  was  worth  12  shillings,  "t 

Sir  William  Pole  says : 

"  Coffinswell,  or  Well  Coffin,  in  King  Henry  3.  tyme  belonged 
unto  Sampson  Folliott ;  and  after  unto  Eobert  Coffin."  t 

It  was  therefore  originally  called  Welle,  and  we  shall  find 
the  same  place  called  Willa  or  Wylla  in  deeds  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  century.  Now  Willa  is  described  in 
Domesday  as  under  the  head  of  "  Terra  Eadulfi  de  Limesi  "  : 

"  Kalph  himself  holds  WiUe.  In  the  time  of  King  Edward  it 
rendered  geld  for  two  hides.  There  is  land  for  5  ploughs.  In 
demesne  are  2  carucates,  and  there  are  7  slaves  and  16  villeins 
and  2  bordars  with  4  ploughs.  There  are  12  acres  of  meadow, 
and  32  acres  of  pasture,  and  56  acres  of  wood.  Formerly  worth 
6  pounds,  now  worth  105  shillings." 

The  way  in  which  Coffinswell  becomes  Willa,  Edginswell 
Agevilla,  and  Kerswell  Carswilla  suggests  to  me  the  idea 
that  these  places  do  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  derive 
their  names  from  wells  of  water;  but  from  the  Eoman  "villa" 
or  manor,  which  name  is  a  relic  of  the  time  when  Britain 
was  Eoman. §  The  French  ville  and  the  English  "village" 
unquestionably  are  derived  from  the  villa  out  of  which  they 
sprung.  But  I  submit  my  conjecture  to  the  correction  of  others. 

We  may  now  sum  up  the  population  of  this  parish  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest : 

St.  Marychurch,  Bishop  Osbem's  manor 

„  Earl  Moreton's  manor 

Ilsham,  William  Porter's  manor  . 
Edginswell,  William's  manor 

Male  servile  population  of  St.  Marychurch 
Coffinswell,  or  Wille 

Making  the  whole  male  agricultural  population  28       19       13 

•  Survey  J  &c.,  p.  145.  f  Eocon.  Domesday.  X  Op.  cit.  p.  271. 

§  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  part  of  England  was  not  conquered 
by  the  West  Saxons  until  Wessex  had  become  Christian  ;  so  that  Paganism 
never  supplanted  Christianity  in  Devonshire. 
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The  total  number  of  serfs  would  thus  be  sixty ;  and  sup- 
posing each  family  to  consist  of  five  persons,  there  would  be 
a  total  of  three  hundred.  To  these  must  be  added  the 
families  at  the  four  manor  houses,  the  unidentified  in- 
habitants of  Combe  Pafiford,  the  fishermen  of  Babbacombe 
and  Watcombe,  and  probably  three  or  four  priests ;  so  that  it 
would  not  be  rash  to  estimate  the  population  of  the  united 
parishes  as  400.  Mr.  Barnes  says  that  in  1801  the  popula- 
tion was  801,  so  that  the  place  in  Norman  times  had  its  fair 
quantum  of  inhabitants. 

The  earliest  mention  of  St.  Marychurch  in  any  historical 
document  that  I  have  come  across  is  in  a  charter  or  memo- 
randum of  a  grant  of  property  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter 
at  Exeter,  by  Bishop  Leofric,  who  obtained  the  permission  of 
the  Pope  to  transfer  thither  his  episcopal  See  from  its  more 
ancient  place  at  Crediton.  Leofric,  a  native  of  Lorraine,  had 
been  chaplain  to  St.  Edward  the  Confessor  during  his  residence 
in  France,  and  on  the  king's  restoration  to  his  throne,  he 
gave  his  chaplain  the  valuable  estate  of  Holcombe  in  Dawlish, 
and  promoted  him  to  the  united  Sees  of  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
giving  him  the  monastery  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Peter  for  his 
residence  in  Exeter,  and  transferring  the  monks  to  West- 
minster. The  charter  to  which  I  refer  is  written  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  in  a  fine  clear  hand,  on  vellum  sheets  at  the  beginning 
of  a  Latin  copy  of  the  Gospels  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
It  is  without  date,  and  begins  thus : 

"  Here  it  is  witnessed  in  this  Christ's  Book,  what  Leofric  the 
Bishop  conferred  on  St.  Peter's  Minster  at  Exanceaster,  where  his 
Episcopal  See  is  [his  hisceop  stol  is].  Namely,  that  he  recovered  what 
had  heretofore  been  alienated,  that  is  the  land  at  Brancescumbe, 
and  at  Sealtcumbe,  and  the  land  at  sande  Maria  circeany* 

King  Edward  the  Confessor  and  his  queen  assisted  in 
state  at  the  installation  of  Leofric  in  St.  Peter's  Church  at 
Exeter  in  1050,  and  Leofric  died  in  1072;  so  that  this  docu- 
ment is  earlier  than  Domesday  Book,  for  Osbern  was  bishop  at 
the  time  of  that  survey. 

The  circumstance  of  the  property  being  called  "  the  land 
at  Sancte  Maria  circean,"  shows  that  the  parish  was  known 
by  that  name,  and  ^gives  great  probability  to  the  "  vulgar 
report"  of  this  church  having  been  one  of  the  first,  if  not 
the  first,  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  the  blessed  Vii^in  in  this 
part  of  Devonshire.    Mr.  Barnes  places  its  foundation  in 

*  Dugdale*8  Monasticony  vol.  ii.  p.  627.      The  MS.  is  Bibl,  Bodl,  Atict, 
D.  2,  16. 
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the  seventh  century,  though  perhaps  this  is  too  early  a  date, 
as  Gerontius,  king  of  Domnonia,  who  was  so  earnestly 
remonstrated  with  by  St.  Aldhelm,  bishop  of  Sherborne,  for 
his  unchristian  intolerance,  about  the  year  705,  probably 
included  this  part  of  the  county  in  his  dominions,  until  hiis 
defeat  by  Ine  king  of  Wessex  in  710.  Yet  St.  Boniface,  or 
Wynfrith,  was  born  at  Crediton  in  680,  so  that  the  Saxons 
may  have  established  themselves  here  before  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century.  All  the  names  of  places  around  here  are 
Saxon,  although  Mr.  Worth  would  have  us  believe  that 
Cockington  is  derived  from  the  Celtic  word  "cocA,"  which 
means  red.  It  must  have  taken  many  years  for  the  old 
British  names  to  become  forgotten,  and  for  so  Saxon  a  name 
as  "  St  Marychurch  "  to  become  naturalised,  as  it  evidently 
must  have  been,  long  before  the  time  of  Leofric.  There  is  a 
popular  tradition  about  the  foundation  of  the  church,  for 
which  I  cannot  find  any  authority,  but  which  I  relate  as  it 
was  told  to  me  : 

"  It  is  said  that  when  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  made 
up  their  minds  to  build  a  church,  they  selected  a  site 
down  in  the  valley  below  WesthiU,  which  is  where  Mr. 
Barnes  supposes  the  manor  house  to  have  stood.  But  every 
night,  all  that  they  had  built  during  the  day  fell  down. 
After  this  had  happened  several  times,  they  were  advised  by 
the  priest  to  join  him  in  a  solemn  triduo  of  prayer  to  learn 
the  will  of  God  concerning  the  building  of  their  church. 
On  the  third  day,  as  the  priest  was  saying  mass,  he  heard  a 
voice  saying : 

"  *  If  St.  Mary's  buUd  ye  wUl, 
Ye  must  buUd  it  on  the  hill.' 

"  Accordingly  they  chose  the  highest  spot  they  could  find 
for  the  site  of  the  church  which  gave  its  name  to  the  parish.'* 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin,  or  the  date  of  its 
foundation,  one  undoubted  relic  of  Saxon  times  remains  in 
the  old  Saxon  font,  rescued  from  its  inverted  and  degraded 
position  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Kitson,  formerly  vicar  of  St. 
Marychurch,  and  described  by  him  in  a  letter,  which  is 
printed  with  an  engraving  in  Dr.  Olivers  Observations  on 
several  Churclies  in  Devonshire*  The  sculptures  are,  as  Mr. 
Kitson  truly  says,  "  Figures  of  the  rudest  execution  and 
grotesque  character."  Mr.  Barnes  has  tried  to  explain  them 
by  the  banners  of  the  twelve  tribes,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  these  figures  can  be  made  to  fit  in  with  that  explanation. 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  184. 
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It  would  be  a  tempting  subject  to  enter  in  imagination  the 
old  church,  and  by  the  aid  of  Leofric's  Missal,  which  has 
lately  been  re-published,  and  the  Ordinale  of  Bishop  Gran- 
disson,  recently  edited  by  Mr.  Eeynolds,  then  librarian  of 
the  cathedral,  to  describe  the  services  that  were  carried  on 
in  the  old  parish  church  in  Norman  times,  and  which  we 
might  reasonably  suppose  copied  at  a  modest  distance  the 
grand  ceremonies  of  the  cathedral.  But  it  would  probably 
awaken  controversies  out  of  place  at  a  meeting  of  this  kind, 
and  so  I  confine  myself  to  the  humbler  task  of  noting  the 
scanty  references  to  this  place  in  the  records  that  have  come 
down  to  us. 

The  words  quoted  above  of  Bishop  Leofric  inform  us  that 
St.  Marychurch  was  part  of  the  afienated  property  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Peter,  at  Exeter,  which 
Leofric  recovered.  So  that  it  was  not  one  of  those  many 
private  estates  which  Leofric  possessed,  and  which  he  so 
generously  bestowed  on  his  cathedral.  But  this  manor  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  monks;  and  when  they  were  re- 
placed by  the  twenty-four  canons  and  twenty-four  vicars, 
who  followed  the  rule  of  St.  Chrodegand,  bishop  of  Metz  in 
the  eighth  century,  it  was  recovered  and  set  apart,  as  Domes- 
day says,  "  for  the  sustenance  of  the  canons,"  who,  we  may 
presume,  had  the  revenues  of  the  demesne  land,  amounting 
to  15s.  a  year,  and  the  rectorial  tithes,  which,  being  free  of 
tax,  are  not  mentioned  in  Domesday,  Besides  St.  Marychurch, 
they  had  the  three  manors  {villm)  of  Dovelis,  or  Dawlish, 
worth  £8 ;  Ide,  a  village  two  miles  south  of  Exeter,  valued 
at  40s.;  and  Sovretone,  or  Stourtona,  which  subsequent 
documents  prove  to  be  Staverton,  near  Totnes,  worth  £7.^ 
Altogether  the  provision  for  the  Chapter  from  these  four 
manors  amounted  to  £17  15s.  Two  centuries  later  a  report 
was  made  to  Pope  Nicholas  IV.  of  all  ecclesiastical  revenues, 
and  that  for  the  Diocese  of  Exeter  is  printed  in  Oliver's 
Monasticon,  From  this  is  appears  that  thes^  four  manors 
were  valued  at — 

Ecclesia  de  Ide . 
Ecclesia  de  Doulys 
Vicarius  ejusdem 
Ecclesia  de  Staverton 
Vicarius  ejusdem 
Ecclesia  de  Seintmaricherche 

The  revenues  of  these  four  manors  had  thus  increased  to 
£32,  and  the  tithes  amounted  to  £5  4s.     But  this  increase 
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was  due  almost  entirely  to  the  immense  increase  in  the  value 
of  St.  Marychurch,  which  had  improved  so  as  to  be  nearly 
eighteen  times  as  valuable  as  it  had  been  two  hundred  years 
before.  The  deliverance  of  the  sea-coast  from  the  ravages  of 
pirates,  and  the  comparatively  settled  government,  had  doubt- 
less much  to  do  with  it,  though  we  do  not  find  the  other 
villages  improving  during  the  same  period ;  but  perhaps  the 
example  of  the  good  farming  of  the  monks  of  Torre  Abbey, 
which  was  founded  by  William  de  Briwere  in  1196,  had 
stimulated  the  rivalry  of  the  neighbouring  farmers  to  make 
the  most  of  their  land. 

Amongst  the  documents  in  the  possession  of  the  Chapter 
of  Exeter  is  a  deed  of  Bishop  Chichester,  dated  Sunday,  the 
Feast  of  the  Assumption  {die  Assumptionis  Sancte  Marie) — 
that  is,  August  15th,  1148 — in  which  he  gives  to  Archdeacon 
Hugh,  for  his  lifetime,  the  church  of  Branscombe,  the  church 
of  "  Sanctemariecherche,"  &c.  These  grants  were,  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  Chapter,  offered  on  the  altar  of  St.  Peter, 
by  the  book  of  the  gospel  {per  iextum  Evangelii)^  in  the 
presence,  as  witness,  of  Patrick  Bishop  of  Limerick,  and  all 
the  clergy  and  people  of  the  city.  There  seems  to  have  been 
some  dispute  about  the  distribution  of  the  revenues,  and  this 
deed  was  a  compromise,  by  which  the  Tights  of  the  canons 
were  maintained,  and  Archdeacon  Hugh  allowed  a  life  interest 
in  what  he  appears  to  have  appropriated  to  himself.  It  was 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  such  importance  that  Pope  Eugenius 
III.,  the  disciple  and  friend  of  St.  Bernard,  to  whom  the 
latter  addressed  his  De  Condderatione,  issued  a  Bull,  confirm- 
ing what  had  been  done,  and  declaring  that  the  revenues  and 
tithes  of  the  following  churches  belong  to  the  Prebends; 
viz.  "  Stovertuna  cum  appendiciis  suis,  villam  Sancte  Marie 
Chirche,  Douelis,  Ida,  Halscombe,"* 

Bartholomew,  the  next  bishop  but  one  to  Chichester, 
preached  the  sermon  at  the  reconciliation  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral  after  its  desecration  by  the  murder  of  St.  Thomas 
k  Becket,  and  received  the  confession  of  one  of  his  murderers, 
William  de  Tracy,  of  Bovey,  who  gave,  as  some  reparation 
for  his  crime,  the  manor  of  Daccombe,  in  Moretonhampstead, 
to  the  Cathedral  at  Canterbury.  This  same  Bartholomew 
confirmed,  by  a  deed  still  extant,  dated  "  the  Vigil  of 
Pentecost,  1164,"  the  grant  of  half  an  acre  of  land  at  "  Willa," 
or  Coffinswell,  to  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew  there. 
This  grant  bad  been  made  five  years  before,  and  William, 
lord  of  Willa,  swore  that  he  had  given  this  plot  of  land, 

*  Oliver's  Lives  of  Bishops  of  Exeter ^  p.  19. 
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which  was  situated  "  by  the  kiDg's  highway,  between  his  land 
and  the  meadows  of  Nicholas  lord  of  Daccombe ;"  and  in 
recognition  of  it,  "  Ilbert  the  priest,  parson  (persona)  of  the 
same  church  gave  him  one  mark  of  silver,  and  a  naidum 
pale/redum,  a  native  palfrey  (which  we  may  take  to  be  the 
Latin  for  a  Dartmoor  pony),  and  that  he  himself  had  made 
the  donation  by  solemnly  laying  his  dagger  (cultellum)  on 
the  altar  of  the  said  Church,"  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of 
witnesses,  whose  names  are  interesting — "  Osbert,  priest  of 
CarswiUa,  William  chaplain  of  Kings  Kerswell  {Cars^mlla 
Begis),  Eobert  Breuerid,  Osbert  Clerk,  brother  of  the  said 
William  lord  of  WiUa,  Eoger,  clerk,  the  true  Nicholas  lord 
Daccombe,  Eobert  brother  of  the  said  William  lord  of  Willa, 
and  these  parishioners  of  Willa, — Alward,  Martin,  Alward 
son  of  the  same  Martin,  Nicholas  the  Sacristan,  Ailun, 
Hachvil,  William  Ewyno  the  Daccombe  'chicken'  (pullo), 
Eedwyn,  Ascatill,  Jordan,  Eobert,  Alfric  son  of  Wyseman." 

About  the  year  1205  Jordan  de  Daccombe,  by  deed,  gave 
up  to  the  Chapter  of  Exeter  his  right  to  the  advowson  of 
the  chapel  of  Willa.  * 

The  manor  of  Ilsham  passed  from  Eoger,  the  tenant  of 
William  Porter,  into  the  hands  of  the  Pomeroy  family,  and 
through  William  Briwere  was  made  over  to  the  Abbey  of       .j 
Torre  by  deed  of  gift  in  llSO.f     It  became  a  grange  of  the        • 
Abbey,  with  a  hermitage  for  a  recluse,  the  remains  of  which 
may  still  be  seen. 

The  nephew  of  William  Briwere,  and  of  the  same  name, 
became  bishop  of  Exeter  in  1224,  and  instituted  the  office  of 
Dean  in  his  Cathedral  Chapter,  over  which  the  precentor  had 
hitherto  presided.  For  the  maintenance  of  this  new  dignitary 
he  allotted,  towards  the  end  of  1225,  the  church  of  Braunton. 
At  the  same  time  he  laid  down  that  certain  benefices  were  to 
be  for  the  maintenance  of  the  canons,  and  among  them  "  the 
church  of  St.  Marychurch,  with  its  chapels  of  Karswell, 
of  WeUe,  of  Dacum,  of  Coleton,  &c."  J 

There  are  a  great  number  of  charters  in  the  Cartulary  of 
Torre  Abbey  relating  to  Welles  Cofifyn,  or  Coffinswell,  arising 
from  the  husbands  of  two  of  the  granddaughters  of  the 
original  Eobert  Coffin,  and  co-heiresses,  having  sold  their 
portions  to  the  Abbey  of  Torre.  We  read  of  the  '^quieta 
clamado  Jordani  de  Daccomie,*^  and  then  of  the  ^^convendo 

*  CatJiedral  Archi'Oes,  No.  1406. 

t  Oliver's  MonasHcon,  p.  174,  Num.  iv.    It  is  called  Ylsham  in  the  title, 
and  Eylsham  in  the  Deed. 
X  Archives^  No.  2084. 
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facta  inter  dbbatem  de  Torre  et  Rdbertum  Cqffyn,^*  Then 
of  the  "  quieta  damacio  inter  Eobertum  de  ScoehUU  et  Bogervm 
de  LaHulle  [the  son  of  Eose  Coffin]  et  alhatem  et  conventvm 
de  Torre  de  terra  de  WelU  Coffynr  Eisdon  is  probably 
correct  in  saying  there  "was  variance  touching  this  land."* 
Part  of  the  land  seems  to  have  been  a  knight's  fee,  caDed 
Holrigge ;  and  in  the  Chapter  Archives  at  Exeter  there  is  a 
deed  whereby  William  Eussel  de  Porta,  or  "-De  la  Oate'* 
and  " De  la  Yete''  as  he  is  elsewhere  called,  renounces  to  the 
Abbey  all  the  claim  that  he  has  to  Holrigge  through  his  wife 
Susanna.  This  deed  is  witnessed  by  "  Johanne  de  Wyteweye, 
Eichardo  de  Babecombe,  Eicardo  de  Gatepath,  Eoberto  de 
Grendel,  Eichardo  Gayer,  et  aliis."t  This  is  the  first  mention 
I  have  met  with  of  Babbacombe.  The  name  occurs  again  in 
the  Cartulary  with  regard  to  some  Abbey  property  in 
Hennock,  where  we  meet  with  "  Quieta  damacio  Martini  de 
Babhecomhe  capellano  de  Beydon!*  The  dispute  with  this 
clerical  native  of  Babbacombe  seems  to  have  been  satis- 
factorily settled ;  for  the  next  entry  is,  "  Confirmado  Johanne 
de  Babcomb  de  terra  de  la  Flode^  Thus 'we  have  three 
Babbacombe  natives — Eichard,  Martin,  and  John — and  Martin 
was  a  priest. 

Another  entry  in  the  Cartulary  is  a  deed  of  "Avicie  de 
Seyntemarichurche  de  uno  ferlingo  terre  ibidem.^^  This  lady 
is  evidently  the  same  heiress  of  Eobert  de  St.  Marychurch, 
who  married  Maurice  de  Eouen  in  or  about  1215,  of  whose 
deed  Eisdon  gives  the  following  curious  extract : 

"  To  all,  &c.  Amicia  de  St  Mary  Church  sendeth  greeting.  Let 
them  know  that  I,  for  the  welfare  of  my  soul,  and  that  of  my 
husband  Maurice  de  Rotomago,  have  given  the  Abbot  of  Torre 
three  pounds  of  wax  every  year,  together  with  my  body  when 
I  die,  to  be  paid  out  of  my  manor  of  St.  Mary  Church.'*  f 

William  Lord  de  Briwere,  founder  of  Torre  Abbey,  had 
entrusted  to  him  as  his  ward  the  young  Lord  de  Mohun,  who 
afterwards  married  his  daughter  Alice,  receiving  as  her  dowry 
the  manor  of  Torre,  henceforward  known  as  Tormohun.  Their 
son  Eeginald  obtained  a  license  from  the  abbot  to  build  a 
chapel  " in  sua  curia  de  Thorre,'  for  the  use  of  himself  and 
his  family,  provided  always  that  no  sacraments  were  given 
therein,  nor  parochial  rights  exercised.  This  agreement  was 
entered  into  in  1251.  An  account  of  the  happy  ending  of 
Lord  Eeginald's  life  is  given  us  by  Dr.  Oliver,  from  the 

»  *Pp.  cit.  p.  139.  t  Oliver's  Monasticon,  174,  175,  Num.  viii. 

X  RisDON,  Op,  cit,  p.  145 :  **  Tres  libras  cere  annuatira  cum  corpore  meo 
quando  obiero,  solvendum  ex  manerio  meo  de  St.  Mary  Church."' 
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Register  of  Newenham  Abbey,  near  Axminster,  which  was 
founded  by  the  same  nobleman : 

"In  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1257,  on  Sunday,  20  of  January,  the 
Feast  of  SS.  Fabian  and  Sebastian,  Eeginald  de  Mohun,  the  Lord 
of  Dimstorre,  and  founder  of  Newenham  Abbey,  entered  the  way 
of  all  flesh,  at  Torre  in  Devonshire.  His  end  was  this.  On  being 
attacked  by  severe  illness  at  Torre,  he  sent  for  a  Franciscan  Friar 
called  Henry,  at  that  time  a  learned  professor  of  theology  at 
Oxford.  The  said  Friar  arrived  at  Torre  on  the  Wednesday  before 
Reginald's  death,  and  received  his  humble,  entire,  and  sincere 
confession.  Early  on  the  Friday  morning,  as  the  said  Friar  entered 
the  bedroom,  Reginald  thus  addressed  him: — **I  have  had  a 
vision  this  night;  I  imagined  myself  to  be  in  the  Church  of 
the  White  Monks,  and  when  on  the  point  of  leaving  it,  a  venerable 
personage,  habited  like  a  pilgrim,  presented  himself  before  and 
accosted  me  thus :  *  Reginald,  I  leave  it  to  your  option  either 
to  come  to  me  now  in  safety  and  without  hazard,  or  to  await 
until  the  week  next  before  Easter,  exposed  to  danger.'  My 
reply  was,  *  My  Lord,  I  will  not  await,  but  will  follow  you  forth- 
with.' As  I  was  preparing  to  follow  him,  he  said,  *  No,  not  as  yet, 
but  you  shall  securely  join  me  on  the  third  day.'  This  was  my 
dream  and  vision."  The  Confessor,  after  administerting  motives 
of  consolation,  returned  to  his  own  chamber,  and  during  a  short 
slumber,  dreamed  that  he  was  present  in  the  aforesaid  Cistercian 
Monastery,  and  beheld  a  venerable  person  attired  in  white, 
conducting  a  boy  more  radiant  than  the  sun,  and  vested  in  a 
robe  brighter  than  crystal,  from  the  baptismal  font  towards  the 
altar.  On  enquiry  whose  beautiful  chUd  this  was,  the  person 
answered,  *  This  is  the  soul  of  the  venerable  Reginald  de  Mohun.' 
The  third  day  arriving,  Reginald  requested  Henry  to  recite 
prime  and  tierce,  *as  my  hour'  (he  said)  *  is  approaching;'  for  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  hearing  repeated  the  whole  Divine  Office. 
The  friar  having  done  so,  went  to  the  Abbey  Church  to  celebrate 
Mass.  The  Introit  was  Circumdederunt  me,  etc.  Mass  being  over, 
the  said  Friar  returned  in  his  priestly  vestments,  bringing  with 
him  the  Viaticum  to  fortify  the  Lord  Reginald,  with  the  receiving 
of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  As  he  entered  the  bed-chamber, 
Reginald  was  anxious  to  rise,  but  could  not  from  excessive 
weakness.     About  ten  persons  were  present,  to  whom  he  said, 

*  Why  not  assist  me  to  meet  my  Saviour  and  Redeemer?'  And 
these  were  his  last  words.  Henry  then  gavi  him  the  Communion, 
and  afterwards  the  Extreme  Unction,  and  then  began  with  the 
priests  and  clerks  the  recommendation  of  a  departing  soul.  At 
the  end  of  these  prayers,  Reginald  being  still  alive,  they  began 
to  repeat  them  again ;   and  whilst  they  were  reciting  the  words, 

*  All  ye  saints  pray  for  him,'  without  a  groan  or  apparent  agony  he 
slept  in  the  Lord.  His  corpse  was  removed  to  Newenham,  and 
deposited  on  the  left  side  of  the  High  Altar." 
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The  Eegistrar  then  adds : 

"When  the  pavement  of  the  Sanctuary  of  our  Conventual 
Church  was  re-laid,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1333,  the  body  of  the 
said  founder  (seventy-five  years  after  its  interment)  was  found  in 
the  sarcophagus  perfectly  incorrupt  and  uninjured,  and  exhaling 
a  fragrant  odour.  For  three  days  it  lay  exposed  to  public 
view,  I  saw  it  and  felt  it; — qiiod  quidem  corpus  vidi,  pcdpavi ; 
et  per  triduum  puplice  discoopertum  jacuit,  Anno  Domini 
MCCCXXXIII."* 

This  touching  bit  of  local  biography  shows  how  near  the 
mansion  of  Torre  Mohun  must  have  been  to  the  abbey,  for 
the  priest  to  have  come  straight  from  the  church  to  the 
bedroom  without  taking  off  his  vestments ;  and  it  is  also  an 
illustration  of  the  strict  manner  in  which  the  agreement 
about  the  domestic  chapel  was  carried  out.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  1257  was  the  year  in  which  Eichard,  Earl  of 
Cornwall,  was  elected  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  when 
Simon  de  Montfort  and  the  Barons  were  resisting  Henry 
III.'s  infringements  of  Magna  Charta.  Grossetete,  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  had  taught  in  the  Franciscan  school  at  Oxford 
before  he  was  bishop,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  learned 
Adam  de  Marisco,  the  light  of  the  University,  and  the  friend 
of  both  Grossetete  and  De  Montfort;  and  in  1258  he  was 
the  representative  of  England  at  the  General  Chapter  of  the 
Order  under  St.  Bonaventura,  the  Minister-General  of  the 
Franciscans. 

But  we  are  getting  away  from  St.  Marychurch.  Half  a 
century  before  the  Dissolution,  in  1489,  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Exeter  granted  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Tor  all  the 
great  tythes  "  of  the  chapel,  and  all  the  barton  and  manor  of 
Ilsham."  And  Mr.  Barnes  thinks  that  "  before  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  monasteries,  all  the  great  tithes  seem  to  have  been 
held  linder  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter  by  the  Abbots 
of  Tor.^t 

I  have  not  seen  any  further  notices  of  St.  Marychurch 
during  the  period  within  which  I  have  restricted  myself.  If 
the  old  church  books  had  escaped  the  Vandals  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  or  if  the  old  Saxon  font  could  speak, 
much  more,  and  of  greater  interest  than  anything  we  know 
now,  would  be  told  of  those  whose  dust  moulders  in  the  old 
churchyard  of  St.  Marychurch. 

*  Dr.  Oliver's  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  in  Devon,  vol.  i.  p.  206-208. 
t  Lecture,  October  17th,  1865,  p.  5. 


HAPPAWAT  CAVERN,  TOEQUAY. 

BY   W.    PBNGELLY,    F.R.8.,   F.G.S.,    ETC. 
(Read  at  St.  Marychnrch,  Jaly,  1886.) 


The  principal  street  of  Torquay  occupies  a  narrow  valley 
running  from  the  harbour  in  a  north-westerly  direction.  The 
hills  bounding  it  are  all  of  Devonian  limestone,  and  one  of 
those  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  valley,  known  as 
Happaway,  or  Hoppaway,  Hill,  and  sometimes  as  Stentiford's 
Hill,  rises  to  the  height  of  271  feet  above  mean  tide  level. 

Early  in  October  1862  I  was  informed  that  a  new  Cavern 
had  been  unexpectedly  broken  into  by  workmen  employed 
in  quarrying  near  the  summit  of  this  hill  and  on  its  south- 
western slope,  that  is  the  slope  overlooking  the  street.  I  at 
once  informed  Mr.  E.  Vivian,  of  Torquay,  of  the  discovery, 
and  we  agreed  to  visit  the  Cavern  together  early  the  next  day. 

On  our  arrival,  we  learnt  from  the  quarrymen  that  a  few 
days  before  they  had  discovered,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
their  work,  a  narrow  nearly  horizontal  tunnel  extending  into 
the  limestone  hill,  the  mouth  or  outer  end  being  filled  with 
the  ordinary  hill  debris;  that,  on  this  material  being  removed, 
the  tunnel  was  found  to  be  quite  empty  and  just  large  enough 
for  a  boy  or  small  man  to  creep  through  it;  that  some  adven- 
turous lads,  provided  with  lights,  had  made  their  way  in,  and 
on  their  return  had  reported  that  they  had  entered  a  small 
chamber  which,  to  use  their  own  words,  was  "about  large 
enough  for  a  horse  and  cart  to  turn  in ; "  that  the  floor  was 
fine  soft  earth,  on  and  in  which  were  numerous  bones  of 
small  animals ;  that  the  discovery  had  led  to  an  irruption  of 
all  the  boys  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  carried  off  a 
great  many  bones  almost  all  of  which  had  been  dispersed 
beyond  recovery.  A  few,  howfever,  were  shown  to  us,  as  well 
as  three  or  four  flint  chips,  and  about  half  of  a  large  internal 
shell  of  the  Cuttle-fish  (Sepia  officinalis), 
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During  our  inspection  we  noticed,  at  a  somewhat  lower 
level  than,  and  3  or  4  feet  south-east  of,  the  mouth  of  the 
tunnel,  a  ledge  of  limestone  overhanging,  but  not  in  contact 
with,  a  mass  of  reddish  earth  and  stones — the  interspace 
being  less  than  a  foot  in  height.  We  could  not  doubt,  and 
the  sequel  proved  that  we  were  correct,  that  this  occupied 
the  Cavern  itself;  and,  on  being  questioned,  the  quarry  men 
stated  that  they  had  quarried  away  a  few  feet  of  the 
extremity  of  this  ledge,  which  until  then  had  formed  part  of 
the  natural  slope  of  the  hill;  and  that  two  or  three  furze 
bushes  which  it  had  supported  had  concealed  the  mass  of 
earth. 

No  time  was  lost  before  communicating  with  the  proprietor 
— the  late  Sir  Lawrence  Palk,  Bart.,  afterward  Lord  flaldon — 
and  suggesting  to  him  that  a  systematic  exploration  of  the 
new  Cavern  should  at  once  be  undertaken.  He  decided  to 
act  on  this  suggestion,  and  at  once  directed  that  effectual 
isteps  should  be  taken  to  prevent  any  further  spoliation ;  but 
it  was  not  until  June  1863  that  he  requested  me  to  undertake 
an  exploration  provided  I  would  do  so  without  having  any 
Committee  or  Coadjutor.  To  this  I  consented,  aud  at  once 
directed  that  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  should  be  built  up, 
and  that  a  strong  door,  with  the  necessary  masonry  and  lock 
and  key,  should  be  placed  at  the  larger  opening  or,  as  it  will 
in  future  be  called,  The  Entrance. 

This  work  rendered  it  necessary  to  remove  a  portion  of  the 
deposit,  or  mass  of  reddish  earth,  already  mentioned,  in  which, 
as  it  was  dug  out,  were  found  pieces  of  bone,  bits  of  charred 
wood,  a  short  stick  having  one  end  charred,  and  parts  of  a 
human  skull,  the  last  being  found  in  my  absence,  on  17 
June  18G3,  from  2*5  to  3  feet  deep  in  the  deposit,  outside 
the  masonry  which  formed  the  doorway,  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  workmen.  The  bottom  of  the  doorway  was 
196  feet  above  mean  tide  level,  and  a  vertical  plane  passing 
through  it  at  right  angles  to  the  valley  would  be  about  510 
yards  from  Torquay  inner  harbour,  and  would  intersect  the 
street  at  a  level  about  30  feet  above  mean  tide. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the  time  of  my  entering  on 
this  exploration  was  that  of  the  controversy  respecting  the 
famous  human  jaw  of  Moulin  Quignon,  which  may  be  said 
to  have  been  begun  by  the  late  Dr.  H.  Falconer's  letter  in  the 
Times  of  25  April  1863 ;  that  the  question  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  celebrated  relic  resolved  itself  into  the  question 
of  the  veracity  of  the  workmen  who  professed  to  have  found 
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it ;  that  while  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  had  a  high  opinion  of 
them  and  considered  them  to  be  persons  of  irreproachable 
character,  Dr.  Falconer  believed  they  had  practised  an  im- 
position "so  cunningly  clever  that  it  could  not  have  been 
surpassed  by  a  committee  of  Anthropologists  enacting  a 
practical  joke  "  (See  the  Tiines  for  25  April  1863,  or  Anthrqp, 
Beview  i.  179). 

In  the  hope  of  avoiding  the  possibility  of  doubt  respecting 
genuineness  in  the  case  of  specimens  which  Happaway 
Cavern  might  yield,  I  resolved  that  with  regard  to  them 
nothing  should  be  left  to  workmen;  that,  without  further 
assistance  than  that  of  my  son,  who  might  occasionally 
accompany  me,  the  entire  work  of  digging  out  and  examining 
the  deposits  should  be  done  with  my  own  hands;  that  no 
one  should  ever  enter  the  Cavern  except  when  I  was  there 
also,  or  remain  there  after  I  had  left;  that,  in  fact,  no 
workman  should  be  employed  except  to  take  away  the 
deposit  I  had  dug  out,  examined,  and  thrown  outside  the 
Cavern,  or  to  break  and  remove  loose  blocks  of  limestone 
requiring  more  than  my  strength ;  and  that  such  workman 
should  not  for  one  instant  be  in  the  Cavern  when  I  was  not 
also  in  it.  In  short,  whenever  I  was  not  in  the  Cavern  the 
door  was  locked  and  the  key  was  about  me. 

This  arrangement  enabled  me  to  give  to  the  work  no  more 
than  such  "  odds  and  ends  "  of  time  as  my  other  avocations 
allowed,  and  it  sometimes  happened  that  several  weeks,  or 
even  months,  elapsed  between  two  successive  visits. 

There  was  no  Stalagmitic  Floor,  nor  any  indication  that 
there  had  ever  been  one — no  moulding-like  remnants  project- 
ing from  the  walls.  It  is  true  that  pieces  of  Stalagmite, 
sometimes  half  a  square  foot  in  area  and  an  inch  or  two 
thick,  were  occasionally,  but  infrequently,  found  in  the  Cave- 
earth,  but  there  was  reason  to  regard  them  as  abortive 
beginnings  of  a  floor  rather  than  fragments  of  one  which  had 
been  destroyed. 

The  mode  of  working  invariably  adhered  to  during  the 
exploration  was  as  follows : — The  deposit  was  excavated  in 
successive  vertical  Slices  parallel  with  one  another  and  with 
the  masonry  at  the  doorway.  Each  Slice  or  "Parallel*' 
extended  from  one  side  of  the  Cavern  to  the  other,  and  was 
one  foot  thick,  i.e.  measured  horizontally  at  right  angles  to 
the  aforesaid  masonry ;  and  each  "  Parallel "  was  dug  out  in 
successive  horizontal  "Foot-levels."  Through  the  greater 
part  of  the  Cavern  each  "Parallel"  was  limited  to  four 
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"  Foot-levels,"  but  on  account  of  the  deposit  rising  suddenly 
to  higher  levels  near  the  inner  end  of  the  Cavern,  the 
*'Par^lels"  there  were  excavated  to  the  depth  of  five,  and 
finally  of  six,  "  Foot-levels." 

The  materials  were  carefully  examined  as  they  were  dug 
out,  and  all  the  objects  worthy  of  preservation  met  with  in 
any  "  Foot-level "  were  regarded  as  belonging  to  one  and  the 
same  distinct  "find;"  the  finds  were  kept  apart  from  one 
another,  every  one  having  its  distinguishing  numbered  label ; 
every  noteworthy  fact  was  recorded  on  the  spot ;  and  the 
progress  of  the  work  was  regularly  journalized. 

When  the  excavation  just  described  was  completed,  the 
deposit  occupying  the  lower  levels  were  taken  out  down  to 
what  was  practically  the  bottom  of  the  Cavern,  but  the 
limestone  floor,  instead  of  being  continuous,  was  traversed  by 
a  narrow  longitudinal  fissure  from  end  to  end. 

When  emptied  of  its  contents,  the  Cavern  proved  to  be  a 
simple  Gallery  about  46  feet  long,  from  10  to  15  feet  wide, 
and  about  10  feet  high.  In  its  right  or  eastern  wall  there 
were  a  few  small  Eecesses,  which  proved  to  be  the  lower  ends 
of  small  natural  Pipes  or  Flues  extending,  so  far  as  they 
could  be  traced,  in  an  approximately  vertical  direction,  and 
probably  reaching  the  surface  of  the  hill.  The  Cavern 
terminated  at  its  inner  end  in  a  tunnel  somewhat  smaller 
than  that  through  which  the  boys  -entered.  How  far  this 
extended,  to  what  it  led,  and  what  part  it  had  played  in  the 
history  of  the  Cave  were  alike  unknown.  It  had  the  well- 
marked  characteristics  of  a  watercourse,  and  it  seemed  not 
improbable  that  it  was  the  channel  by  which  at  least  the 
greater  part  of  the  Cave-earth  was  introduced. 

The  successive  vertical  sections  of  the  deposit  showed 
usually  that  it  was  divisible  into  the  following  three  zones, 
not  sharply  demarcated,  but  each  of  the  uppermost  two 
graduating  into  that  next  below : — 

1st,  or  Uppermost.  Fine  friable  earth,  of  light-chocolate 
colour,  rather  dry,  containing  bones  and  bits  of  charred 
wood,  but  very  few  stones.  Extending  from  the  surface  to  an 
average  depth  of  about  6  inches. 

2nd.  Tenacious  moist  earth,  of  dark  colour,  containing 
numerous  bones,  bits  of  charred  wood,  and  stones  lying  at  all 
angles — commonly  angular  but  occasionally  rounded.  From 
6  to  24  inches  below  the  surface. 

3rd,  or  Lowermost.    Coarse  earth,  of  somewhat  bright  red 
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colour,  and  rather  sandy ;  differing  from  the  higher  zones  by 
the  presence  of  larger  and  more  numerous  stones,  with 
occasional  blocks  of  limestone  and  pieces  of  stalagmite, 
while  charred  wood  and  bones  were  less  plentiful. 

The  excavation  was  completed  on  19th  January  1866,  ten 
months  after  the  commencement  of  the  exploration  of  Kent's 
Cavern — a  mile  to  the  eastward;  and  from  that  time  until 
preparing  this  brief  statement  I  had  to  postpone  all  con- 
sideration of  the  facts  and  objects  collected  in  Happaway 
Cavern. 

So  far  as  depth  in  the  deposit  was  concerned,  bones  were 
less  numerous  in  the  3rd  than  in  the  1st  and  2nd  "Foot-levels," 
while  this  decrease  was  more  marked  in  the  4th  and  still 
lower  levels.  With  regard  to  distance  from  the  entrance,  they 
were  most  numerous  in  the  first  ten  "Parallels,"  but  decreased 
thence  inward  until,  near  the  end,  they  became  very  scarce. 

The  objects  of  interest  met  with  were  Shells  of  Molluscs ; 
Bones  of  Fish,  Birds,  and  Mammals ;  and  Human  Industrial 
Bemains. 

Among  the  Shells  the  only  representatives  of  the  marine 
fauna  were  seven  of  the  Cuttle-fish  {Sepia  officinalis),  a  Peri- 
winkle, and  one  Valve  of  a  Common  Cockle.  Shells  of 
terrestrial  Molluscs  were  more  numerous  and  varied,  but 
those  of  Helix  were  the  most  prevalent. 

One  joint  of  the  vertebral  column  was  the  only  relic  of  a 
Fish,  and  the  remains  of  Birds  were  a  few  bones  only. 

The  Mammals  represented  by  the  bones  were  the  Common 
Badger — by  far  the  most  prevalent  form — Deer,  Fox,  Pig, 
Sheep,  Hare,  Babbit,  Eodents  of  smaller  size,  Bat,  and  Man. 
In  short,  the  general  fades  of  the  collection  was  that  of  a 
quite  recent  fauna,  and  the  Cavern  might  appropriately  be 
called  a  Badger  Cave.  Nevertheless  there  were  a  few  relics 
of  Mammals  of  an  earlier  era,  and  which  served  to  connect, 
though  slightly,  Happaway  Cavern  with  Kent's  Hole  and 
Windmill  Hill  Cavern  at  Brixham,  as  the  following  brief  list 
will  show : — 

The  7th  find,  consisting  of  upward  of  150  specimens, 
contained  the  antepenultimate  right  upper  molar  of  Bear.  It 
was  met  with  within  3*5  feet  of  the  doorway,  and  from  2  to  4 
feet  below  the  surface. 

The  32nd  find  contained,  among  several  bones  of  the 
ordinary  character,  a  portion  of  a  tooth  of  Rhinoceros.  It 
was  met  with  in  the  3rd  Foot-level  of  the  10th  Parallel. 

The  43rd  find  included,  with  a  rather  small  number  of  the 
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ordinary  bones,  the  left  penultimate  molar  tooth  of  Bear,  as 
well  as  a  part  of  a  tooth  of  Ehinoceros ;  and  was  met  with 
in  the  3rd  Foot-level  of  the  13th  Parallel. 

The  5l8t  find,  consisting  of  but  few  bones,  contained  the 
right  upper  sectorial  tooth  of  Hycena  spelcecu  It  was  found 
in  the  4th  Foot-level  of  the  15th  Parallel 

It  is  perhaps  noteworthy  that  these  five  interesting  relics 
were  all  found  in  the  3rd  and  4th  Foot-levels. 

Bones  of  very  small  mammals  were  frequently  met  with  in 
considerable  numbers  firmly  agglutinated. 

The  most  important  of  the  osseous  relics  of  Man  were 
probably  the  fragments  of  a  large  part  of  a  human  skull 
found,  as  already  stated,  in  my  absence,  by  the  workmen 
when  removing  a  part  of  the  deposit  in  order  to  erect  the 
masonry  at  the  entrance,  before  the  systematic  exploration 
was  begun.  Dr.  Garson,  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons, 
London,  to  whom  it  was  submitted,  pronounced  it  a  skull 
having  no  peculiar  or  noteworthy  characteristics. 

The  following  were  found  by  myself. 

The  31st  find  contained  ten  remarkably  thin  pieces  of  a 
human  skull,  and,  as  I  learn  from  Dr.  Garson,  are  a  portion 
of  the  Parietal  bones  of  a  child.  They  lay  together  adjacent 
to  the  west  wall  of  the  Cavern  in  the  2nd  Foot-level  of  the 
10th  Parallel. 

The  81st  find  contained  several  bones,  among  which  was 
the  right  ramus  of  a  human  lower  jaw  with  four  teeth  in 
situ — the  last  three  molars  and  one  incisor.  The  last  molar, 
i.e.  the  "wisdom  tooth,". was  rather  below  the  level  of  the 
two  in  front  of  it.  This  relic  was  met  with  in  the  3rd  Level 
of  the  23rd  Parallel  and  5  feet  from  the  east  wall  of  the 
Cavern.  It  was  obvious  from  the  freshness  of  the  fracture 
at  the  anterior  edge  of  the  specimen  that  my  pickaxe  had 
cut  ofif  the  portion  I  had  found  from  not  improbably  the 
whole  jaw,  the  tool  having  passed  through  the  jaw  at  right 
angles  to  its  lenofth,  and  through  an  empty  socket  of  an 
incisor  tooth.  Nevertheless,  my  immediate  and  careful 
search  for  the  remainder  in  the  deposit  I  had  dug  out  was 
unrewarded. 

The  next  find,  No.  82,  consisted  of  a  few  bones  including 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  human  lower  jaw  just  mentioned. 
It  was  found  immediately  below  the  spot  out  of  which  I  had 
dug  the  first  portion.  The  one  part  answered  to  the  other  so 
perfectly  as  to  render  it  absolutely  certain  that  they  were 
parts  of  one  and  the  same  jaw.  The  second  portion  also 
contained  three  molar  teeth  and  one  incisor,  but  the  wisdom 
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tooth  was  in  this  case  up  to  the  level  of  the  other  two  molars. 
At  first  sight  it  seems  regretable  that  the  jaw  should  have 
been  cut  in  two.  The  mischance,  however,  -serves  to  fix 
accurately  the  position  of  the  relic  before  it  was  dug  out. 
The  first  part  was  found  in  the  3rd  Foot-level,  the  second 
was  found  in  the  4th ;  it  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  when  my 
pickaxe  severed  it  the  jaw  was  lying  exactly  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  Levels,  and  it  may  now  be  safely  stated  that  the 
undivided  jaw  lay  in  the  23rd  Parallel,  5  feet  from  the  east 
wall  of  the  Cavern,  and  exactly  3  feet  deep  in  the  deposit. 
It  may  be  added  that  it  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  zone  which 
yielded  the  relics  of  Bear,  Hyaena,  and  Ehinoceros.  The 
principal  remains  in  this  zone,  however,  represent  the  same 
recent  species  as  occurs  in  the  higher  Levels. 

Dr.  Garson  pronounces  it  to  be  the  mandible  of  a  Man 
from  25  to  30  years  old. 

The  Human  Industrial  Eemains,  to  which  attention  may 
now  be  directed,  were  neither  numerous  nor  important, 
though  two  of  the  finds  were  without  parallels  among  those 
of  any  other  Cavern  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

The  30th  find  contained,  among  bones  of  various  animals, 
a  part  of  a  skull  which  had  been  divided  longitudinally  with 
apparently  a  keen-edged  tool  used  somewhat  carefully.  My 
impression  was  that  the  tool  was  probably  a  fine  saw,  but 
my  butcher  showed  me  experimentally  that,  with  such  a 
cleaver  as  he  used,  a  hand  as  practised  as  his  could  effect 
the  division  as  effectually  and  as  neatly  as  if  a  saw  had 
been  used.  The  specimen  was  found  in  the  1st  Level  of 
the  10th  Parallel,  and  was  possibly  very  little  below  the 
surface. 

It  was  stated  early  in  this  Paper  that  on  my  first  visit  to 
the  Cavern  the  quarrymen  produced,  among  other  objects, 
three  or  four  flint  chips.  During  my  subsequent  exploration 
I  met  with  a  total  of  about  fifty,  which  were  found  in  every 
Foot-level,  and  from  the  Entrance  to  about  30  feet  within  it, 
beyond  which  there  were  none.  They  were  equally  numerous 
in  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  Levels,  but  the  1st,  or  Uppermost, 
yielded  twice  as  many  as  any  one  of  those  below.  They 
were  almost  all  of  them  comparatively  rough  Chips,  while  a 
few  might  be  termed  Flakes,  but  none  of  them  could  be 
dignified  with  the  name  of  Tools,  or  bore  marks  of  having 
been  used.  One  of  them  only,  belonging  to  the  93rd  find, 
had  undergone  the  metamorphosis  which  results  in  the  white 
colour  so  prevalent  among  the  Kent's  Cavern  specimens.     It 
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was  the  last  found ;  and  was  met  with  in  the  3rd  Foot-level 
of  the  29th  Parallel. 

The  most  Tool-like  specimen  was  1*5  inch  long,  '7  inch  in 
greatest  breadth,  '2  inch  in  greatest  thickness,  more  or  less 
rounded  at  one  end  but  pointed  at  the  other,  and,  except  at 
the  rounded  end,  had  a  thin  sharp  edge  along  its  entire 
margin.  One  face  was  approximately  flat,  while  the  other 
was  convex  and  had  three  principal  longitudinal  facets.  It 
was  found  in  the  2nd  Foot-level  of  the  12th  Parallel,  and 
belonged  to  the  39th  find. 

Bits  of  Charred  Wood  occurred  almost  everywhere. 

Two  of  the  recesses  which,  as  already  stated,  occurred  in 
the  east  wall  of  the  Cavern  presented  facts  such  as  are  not 
anticipated  by  cavern  explorers.  The  first  of  them,  about  6 
feet  fh)m  the  doorway,  was  but  partly  filled  with  a  deposit 
which  might,  so  far  as  its  position  was  concerned,  be  regarded 
as  a  prolongation  of  the  4th  Foot-level  of  the  6th  Parallel ; 
but  while  the  lower  part  was  the  same  coarse  material  which 
characterized  that  Level  elsewhere,  the  three  or  four  inches 
above  it  consisted  of  earth  as  fine  as  that  forming  the  upper- 
most six  inches  of  the  Cavern  deposit;  and  between  this 
upper  layer  and  the  roof  of  the  recess  was  unoccupied  space 
from  2  to  3  inches  high.  In  the  layer  of  fine  earth  I  found 
the  following  strange,  jdmost  amusing,  miscellaneous  collection 
of  objects: — Fragments  of  rather  thick  brown  paper, 
apparently  portions  of  a  bag  such  as  confectioners  use ;  scraps 
of  some  newspaper  containing  intelligence  of  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  war;  part  of  a  bill  or  placard  announcing  some 
performance  to  which  "schools"  were  to  be  "  admitted  at  half^ 
price ; "  a  piece  of  stout  cord ;  a  lucifer  match ;  a  button  such 
as  gentlemen  now  wear  on  their  coats,  and  which  had  seen 
considerable  service. 

With  the  exception  that  the  second  of  the  two  recesses  was 
in  the  20th  Parallel,  that  is  was  14  feet  farther  into  the 
Cavern,  its  conditions  so  closely  resembled  those  of  the  first 
as  to  render  a  second  description  altogether  unnecessary. 
The  objects  found  here  in  the  uppermost  layer  of  fine  earth 
included  very  fine  shavings  of  wood ;  a  bit  of  cord ;  a  few 
pieces  of  narrow  yellow  silk  ribbon;  scraps  of  a  spelling- 
book  ;  and  fragments  of  one  of  the  annual  circulars  issued  by 
the  Palseontographical  Society.  Like  those  in  the  first 
recess,  they  were  uncompressed,  dry,  and  without  soil-stains. 

On  attempting  to  account  for  the  introduction  of  these 
finds  all  idea  that  a  practical  joke  had  been  played  may  be 
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safely  dismissed,  for,  except  when  I  was  in  it,  the  Cavern 
was  always  kept  locked  and  the  key  was  in  my  pocket,  and 
the  localities  were  inaccessible  to  those  who  visited  the 
Cavern  before  my  exploration  began.  The  only  hypotheses 
that  seem  worthy  attention  are,  1st,  that  the  materials  had,  from 
time  to  time,  been  washed  by  rains  into,  and  down  through. 
Pipes  or  Flues  extending,  not  improbably,  from  the  hill-side, 
through  the  limestone,  to  the  recesses.  This,  however,  being 
inconsistent  with  the  dry  and  unstained  condition  of  the 
articles,  may  be  dismissed  as  untenable.  The  second  supposi- 
tion is  that  the  articles  had  been  taken  in  by  rats  or  other 
small  animals,  probably  to  make  their  cavern  homes  more 
comfortable.  Nests  of  the  kind  were  somewhat  plentiful  on 
the  surface  in  Kent's  Hole ;  and  in  a  branch  of  that  Cavern 
known  as  the  South  Sally  Port,  where  burrows  made  by 
recent  animals  were  obvious  and  rather  numerous,  bundles  of 
moss  about  the  size  of  a  man's  fist  were  met  with,  and  were 
believed  to  be  nests  of  some  small  mammals  (See  Re/port 
Brit.  Assoc,  1869,  p.  204).  Indeed,  one  such  nest  was  found 
on  the  surface  in  Happaway  Cavern.  Mr.  Mac  Enery,  the 
early  explorer  of  Kent's  Cavern,  speaks  of  finding  there 
clusters  or  heaps  of  hazel  nuts,  which  he,  no  doubt  correctly, 
ascribed  to  the  agency  of  recent  burrowing  animals  (See 
Trans,  Devon  Asssoc,  III.  284,  394-5,  and  456).  That  such 
animals  occupied,  or  at  least  occasionally  frequented, 
Happaway  Cavern  I  feel  assured ;  for  in  the  records  of  my 
investigations  there  the  following  statement  occurs  under  date 
of  8th  July,  1863: — "A  cylindrical  hollow,  about  1*5  inch 
in  diameter  and  12  inches  long — apparently  a  passage  made 
and  used  by  some  small  animal — passed  obliquely  downward 
and  eastward  through  the  deposit,  in  a  straight  line,  and 
ended  at  the  east  wall  of  the  Cavern."  That  such  animals 
will  and  do  carry  off  and  secrete  paper  we  had  proof  when 
exploring  Kent's  Cavern,  where  one  entire  page,  and  part  of 
another,  of  the  Saturday  Review,  was  certainly  carried  oflf  in 
this  way,  and  how  it  had  been  utilized  or  disposed  of  was 
never  ascertained. 

Bats,  however,  are  not  always  utilitarians.  One  of  my 
shipmates,  I  remember,  had  lost  a  razor,  and  made  no  secret 
of  his  belief  that  one  of  the  crew  had  stolen  it ;  but  some 
months  afterward,  during  repairs  on  board,  the  missing  razor 
was  not  only  found,  but  with  it  other  "odds  and  ends," 
including  a  sail-needle,  presumably  of  no  service  to  infra- 
human  animals ;  the  whole  being  among  the  undoubted  stores 
of  a  rat. 
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Though,  as  already  stated,  the  general  character  of  the 
zoological  remains  is  that  of  a  quite  recent  fauna,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  relics  of  Hyaena  and  Ehinoceros — few 
though  they  be — bring  with  them  a  decided  air  of  antiquity ; 
and  it  seems  apparendy  not  improbable  that  the  Cavern  was 
primarily  more  or  less  filled  in  Palaeolithic  times,  was  sub- 
sequently almost  entirely  emptied,  and  then  was  nearly  com- 
pletely refilled  in  times  long  subsequent  to  the  British  Hyaena 
and  his  extinct  contemporaries.  The  unfortunate  absence  of 
a  separating  Ploor  of  Stalagmite  allowed  the  occasional 
commingling  of  the  new  deposits  with  the  old,  deprived  the 
Cavern  of  Anthropological  value,  and  caused  the  labour  and 
care  bestowed  upon  it  to  be  spent  in  vain. 


THE  PHYSIOGEAPHY  OF  TORQUAY: 

THE  GEOLOGICAL  STRUCTURE  AND  ORIGIN  OF  ITS  HILLS 

AND  VALLEYS. 

BY    ALEX.    SOMERVAIL. 
(Read  at  St.  Marychurch,  July,  1886.) 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  complaint  made  by  the  Irishman  about  London — "that  he 
could  not  see  the  town  for  houses" — certainly  cannot  be 
urged  against  Torquay,  as  what  he  evidently  meant  is  there 
uncommonly  well  seen.  There  is  perhaps  no  other  town  in 
England,  within  an  equal  area,  which  presents  so  great  a 
diversity  of  surface,  so  complex  an  arrangement  of  hill  and 
valley,  puzzling  and  bewildering  to  the  eye,  and  altering 
with  almost  kaleidoscopic  variety  from  every  different  point 
of  view.  It  is  to  this  wonderfully  intricate  grouping  of 
hill  and  valley,  of  height  and  hollow,  of  gentle  slope  and 
abrupt  escarpment,  that  Torquay  owes  so  much  of  its 
strikingly  picturesque  and  imposing  appearance.  To  this 
same  cause  is  also  due  much  of  its  genial  climate,  as  its 
valleys  and  lower-lying  portions  are  sheltered  and  protected 
from  the  influence  of  chilling  and  baneful  winds  by  the 
surrounding  hills. 

At  first  sight  and  thought  it  might  be  supposed  that  from 
this  highly  irregular  and  complicated  surface,  little  or  no 
clue  could  be  obtained  to  the  origin  and  structure  of  the 
hills  and  valleys  forming  the  district.  Nevertheless  a  little 
patient  geological  investigation  yields  an  intelligible  inter- 
pretation of  this  seeming  disorder,  a  plan  not  without 
symmetry — even  a  history  of  its  evolution  from  its  very 
commencement  to  its  present  finished  condition. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  point  out  the  relations 
between  the  scenery  and  the  geology,  or  what  has  been 
termed  its  "  physiography,"  or,  in  other  words,  to  account  for 
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every  prominent  feature  in  the  landscape,  the  contour  or 
outline  of  the  hills,  the  origin  and  trend  of  the  valleys,  the 
cause  of  the  surrounding  plateaus,  together  with  a  history 
of  the  various  forces  which  have  acted  conjointly  in  their 
production,  and  the  various  periods  of  geological  time  at 
which  these  forces  were  most  exerted, 

TOPOGRAPHY   OF  THE  AREA. 

The  area  under  description  may  be  described  as  a  penin- 
sula with  a  north-west  and  south-east  trend,  with  numerous 
hills,  and  with  two  main  valleys  which  run  at  nearly  right 
angles  to  each  other.  The  highest  hills  occupy  the  centre 
of  the  peninsula,  their  long  axis  traversing  it  in  an  opposite 
direction. 

The  principal  hills  on  which  Torquay  and  its  villas  are 
built  are  (arranged  according  to  relative  height)  Warberry, 
448  feet;  Lincombe,  372  feet;  Happaway,  275  feet;  Braddons, 
271  feet;  Waldon,  230  feet;  and  Park  Hill,  212  feet.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  lesser  eminences  or  spurs,  but  these 
are  all  we  need  deal  with. 

The  hills  differ  considerably  in  their  outline  and  bulk. 
The  two  highest — Warberry  and  Lincombe — may  be  described 
as  great  ridges  with  a  very  gentle  and  gradual  rise  and  fall ; 
especially  the  former,  which  has  the  larger  area  of  the  two, 
both  in  its  length  and  width.  Its  outline  from  certain  points 
of  view  is  like  the  segment  of  a  great  circle.  The  outline 
of  Lincombe  is  much  less  circular,  as  it  rises  somewhat 
abruptly  on  the  north-east  side,  and  declines  with  a  long 
slope  to  the  south-west.  The  trend  or  longer  axis  of  War- 
berry is  also  north-east  and  south-west,  or  some  point  near 
to  this.  Both  run  nearly  parallel  to  each  other.  All  the 
other  hills  referred  to  present  more  or  less  a  striking  contrast 
to  these  just  mentioned.  Their  contour  is  altogether  different. 
They  rise  abruptly  with  precipitous  fronts,  and  are  more 
rugged  in  outline,  like  Park  and  Waldon  Hills. 

Within  the  area  there  are  two  great  valleys,  the  Fleet  and 
the  Torwood,  the  former  the  principal  of  the  two. 

The  Fleet  valley  extends  from  the  sea  by  Fleet  Street, 
Union  Street,  Upton,  and  Torre,  with  a  south-east  and  south- 
west trend.  The  first  portion  of  its  course  might  more 
properly  be  described  as  a  deep  gorge,  passing  between  Waldon 
Hill  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Braddons  and  Happaway  Hill  on 
the  other. 

The  Torwood  Valley  is  much  wider,  with  a  more  rapid  rise 
or  fall.     From  the  sea  or  harbour,  where  it  joins  the  Fleet 
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Valley,  it  trends  in  an  east-north-east  direction  between  the 
long  ridges  of  Warberry  and  Lincombe. 

There  are  several  points  from  which  the  general  arrange- 
ment and  contour  of  these  hills  and  valleys  can  be  well  seen. 
The  view  from  the  west  side  of  Lincombe  Hill  gives  us  the 
whole  sweep  of  the  Torwood  Valley  and  the  complete 
outline  of  Warberry.  Other  good  views,  all  bringing  out 
different  features,  are  obtained  from  Warberry  and  Park 
Hills.  The  most  comprehensive  of  all,  however,  is  to  be 
had  from  Waldon  Hill.  It  gives  us  every  hill  we  have 
mentioned — the  long  sloping  ridge  of  Waldon  itself,  on 
which  we  stand,  the  deep  gorge  forming  a  portion  of  the 
Fleet  Valley;  the  entrance  to  the  Torwood  Valley;  com- 
plete views  of  Happaway,  Braddons,  St.  John's,  and  Park 
Hills;  nearly  the  whole  of  Lincombe;  and  the  highest  part 
of  Warberry.  On  the  whole,  this  view  does  much  to  simplify 
an  understanding  of  the  manner  in  which  the  hills  are 
distributed  and  grouped  together,  and  the  relations  they  bear 
to  each  other,  and  it  might  well  be  regarded  as  the  key  to  the 
topography  of  the  district. 

ROCKS  FORMING  THE  AREA. 

The  rocks  which  combine  to  form  this  area  are  entirely  of 
aqueous  origin,  with  the  exception  of  some  traces  of  ashy 
matter.  The  nearest  masses  of  igneous  rock  (which  just 
outlie  our  limits)  are  the  porphyritic  dolerite  of  Babbacombe, 
and  the  dolerite  of  the  Black  Head,  both  of  which  are 
intrusive  among  the  slate  and  limestones,  and  both  of  un- 
known age ;  whether  they  are  really  distinct  is  much  to  be 
doubted,  as  they  hold  the  same  position  and  relation  to  the 
strata,  although  they  differ  considerably  from  each  other  in 
some  respects. 

The  aqueous  rocks  are  exclusively  of  Devonian  age,  as  the 
Triassic  sandstones  and  breccio-conglomerates  only  touch  the 
south-western  margin  of  the  area,  being  faulted  against  the 
limestone  of  Waldon  Hill.  These  Devonian  rocks  consist  of 
quartzose  grits,  arenaceous  and  argillaceous  slates,  and  thick 
bedded  limestones,  the  three  former  belonging  to  the  lower 
division  of  the  system,  and  the  latter — the  limestones — to 
the  middle.  The  Upper  Devonian  is  not  represented,  or  but 
in  the  very  slightest  degree. 

The  adjoining  Triassic  sandstones  and  breccio-conglomerates 
may  at  one  time  have  covered  at  least  a  portion  of  the  area, 
and  have  been  removed  by  denudation.  There  is,  however, 
no  evidence  to  show  that  these  red  rocks  once  mantled  over 
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the  tops  of  the  hills,  although  they  surround  on  all  sides 
those  of  Devonian  age,  as  if  the  latter  were  set  in  a  frame. 

Besides  the  order  of  the  succession  of  the  Devonian  rocks  it 
is  most  important  to  note  their  disposition,  as  this  becomes  a 
valuable  clue  in  working  out  the  structure  of  the  district. 
Not  only  are  they  much  disturbed,  but  along  with  this 
disturbance  there  is  much  confusion.  The  dips  and  angles  of 
inclination  are,  within  certain  small  areas,  exceedingly  variable, 
and  even  complete  reversals  of  the  strata  are  not  unknown. 
Sometimes  they  are  quite  vertical,  at  other  times  nearly 
horizontal,  and  frequently,  within  a  few  yards,  dip  to  opposite 
points. 

Amidst  this  confusion,  however,  we  can,  over  considerable 
areas,  determine  (roughly  speaking)  a  north-west  and  south- 
east strike,  a  factor  of  much  importance;  also,  in  certain 
localities,  a  prevailing  south-west  dip,  and  in  other  places  an 
equally  prevalent  dip  to  the  east  and  north-east.  These  facts 
are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  make  much  of  the  seeming 
disorder  intelligible,  as  we  shall  afterwards  show. 

COMPOSITION  AND  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  HILLS  AND  VALLEYS. 

The  hills  present  in  composition  no  great  variety— grits, 
slates,  and  limestones  being  the  prevailing  rocks.  The  lowest 
of  the  Devonian  rocks,  the  quartzose  grits,  and  the  arenaceous 
and  argillaceous  slates,  form  the  very  highest  of  the 
eminences — viz.,  the  Warberry  and  Lincombe  Hills — while 
the  overlying  limestones,  although  superior  in  point  of 
geological  position,  only  make  up  the  lesser  heights.  This 
is  a  seeming  reversal  of  what  might  have  been  expected,  but 
it  is  of  very  common  occurrence  in  the  geological  structure 
of  many  districts. 

Warberry  Hill  rises  on  its  north-eastern  extremity  from 
the  limestone  plateau  of  Babbacombe  Downs,  where  the 
limestones,  exposed  along  the  roadway  and  quarries,  are  seen 
with  some  slight  variations  dipping  to  the  east  and  north- 
east On  the  roadway  near  Babbacombe  Church  grey 
quartzose  grits  are  exposed  with  a  north-east  dip  appearing 
to  pass  below  the  limestones,  and  other  beds  of  similar  grits 
are  met  with  in  ascending  the  hill  from  this  direction.  In 
the  ascent  by  the  field  path  from  behind  the  cottages  at 
Babbacombe  beds  of  grit,  occupying  about  the  same  horizon, 
are  found  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  not  far  distant  from  the 
limestones.  These  grits,  however,  seem  to  be  faulted 
against  the  limestones,  as  the  series  of  slates  which  should 
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intervene  are  not  present,  although  they  are  found  on  the 
shore  in  their  proper  position  below  the  limestones.  The 
grits  can  be  traced  (although  with  considerable  interruption) 
to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  where  the  dip  is  south-east.  In 
the  descent  of  the  south-west  slope  the  grits  can  be  traced 
for  a  short  distance  only,  but  their  presence  in  this  direction 
has  been  proved  in  digging  out  the  foundations  for  villas; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  continued  until  they 
again  disappear  below  the  limestones  forming  the  Braddons, 
so  that  on  either  extremity  the  Warberry  is  bounded  by 
limestones  resting  on  the  slates  and  grits  described. 

Lincombe  Hill  has  precisely  the  same  composition  and 
structure  as  Warberry,  the  same  beds  striking  through  both. 
On  the  north-east  side  it  rises  from  the  limestone  plateau 
forming  the  south  boundary  of  Anstis  Cove,  and  is  continued 
as  a  long  ridge  of  grits  and  slates  which  pass  below  the 
limestones  of  Daddy  Hole  Plain  and  Park  Hill  on  its  south- 
west termination.  Good  sections  of  the  rocks  forming  the 
highest  portions  of  the  hill  are  well  exposed  in  the  cuttings 
made  for  the  drive,  also  on  the  north-east  face.  These  beds 
are  about  the  lowest  as  to  geological  position.  Beds  higher 
in  the  series,  consisting  of  the  slates  or  shales  referred  to,  are 
exposed  at  Meadfoot  and  in  the  Torwood  Valley  at  the 
Museum  with  a  south-west  dip,  overlaid  by  the  limestone. 

In  neither  of  these  hills  are  we  presented  with  a  con- 
tinuous rising  or  descending  section,  nor  do  the  whole  of  the 
rocks  which  compose  them  seem  to  come  to  the  surface. 
This  is  to  be  explained  by  the  gi'eat  amount  of  crumpling 
they  have  undergone,  the  same  beds  being  frequently  repeated, 
and  others  cut  out  altogether,  so  that  we  cannot  correctly 
judge  of  their  true  thickness  by  the  length  of  the  various 
sections  exposed,  or  depend  on  every  bed  presented  to  view 
as  being  a  different  one.  An  examination  of  the  coast 
sections  between  Meadfoot  and  the  Black  Head  well  illustrates 
this,  and  does  very  much  to  facilitate  a  clear  understanding, 
both  of  the  composition  and  structure,  of  the  Warberry  and 
Lincombe  Hills. 

Park  Hill  is  entirely  made  up  of  limestones  dipping  to  the 
south-west  at  an  angle  of  about  50°.  It  rises  as  a  precipitous 
cliff  on  its  north-east  side,  and  slopes  somewhat  abruptly 
and  irregularly  to  the  south-west.  The  beds  of  limestone 
composing  the  hill  are  continued  in  their  line  of  strike 
across  the  harbour,  where  they  form  the  imposing  eminence 
of  Waldon  Hill. 

Having  described  the  long  ridges  of  Warberry  and  Lin- 
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combe,  both  bounded  on  either  extremity  by  limestones,  we 
now  refer  to  the  valley  which  lies  between  them. 

The  Torwood  valley  may  be  described  as  running  across 
the  promontory  from  sea  to  sea — from  Anstis  Cove  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  harbour  on  the  other.  A  portion  may  not 
be  the  true  line  of  drainage ;  but  as  viewed  from  Lincombe 
Hill  it  looks  throughout  its  whole  extent  a  great  valley-like 
depression,  and  forms  a  most  distinct  feature  in  the  landscape. 
Por  a  considerable  and  nearly  equal  distance  at  each 
extremity  it  passes  through  limestones  which  occupy  about 
two-thirds  of  its  entire  course,  the  remaining  third  and 
central  portion  being  through  the  grits  which  compose 
Warberry  and  Lincombe  Hills.  Its  passage  through  the 
grits  is  most  imposing,  as  these  two  hills  rise  high  above. 
From  end  to  end  it  runs  across  the  strike  of  the  strata,  and 
has  certainly  not  been  determined  by  any  line  of  fault; 
at  least,  there  is  not  the  slightest  sign  of  any  displacement, 
however  small,  throughout  its  course. 

The  remaining  hills  which  lie  along  the  south-west  foot  of 
Warberry  and  Lincombe  are  St.  John's,  Braddon,  and  Happa- 
way  Hills,  bounding  the  Fleet  Valley  on  the  north-east  and 
Waldon  Hill  on  the  south-west. 

The  three  hills  mentioned  on  the  north-east  of  the  Fleet 
Valley  call  for  no  special  description,  as  their  structure  is  so 
simple.  They  are  formed  out  of  the  same  beds  of  limestone 
which  strike  north-west,  with  a  steady  dip  to  south-west. 

The  Waldon  Hill  is  also  composed  of  limestones,  but  of 
beds  higher  in  the  series,  with  the  same  strike  and  dip.  On 
the  south-west  and  south-east  it  rises  with  a  precipitous 
front,  and  forms  a  long  sloping  ridge  to  the  north-west,  the 
north-east  face  rising  abruptly  from  the  Fleet  Valley.  On  the 
south-west  the  limestones  of  the  hill  pass  below  the  Triassic 
red  sandstones  and  conglomerates  which  prevail  in  that 
direction. 

The  Fleet  Valley,  running  partly  between  these  hills,  is 
also  most  simple  in  its  structure,  quite  the  reverse  of  the  Tor- 
wood.  It  runs  directly  along  the  strike  of  the  beds,  and 
would  be  in  consequence  much  more  easy  of  formation.  As 
in  the  Torwood  Valley,  there  is  no  trace  of  its  following  any 
line  of  fault,  although  it  may  have  been  determined  by  the 
bedding  and  jointage  in  the  limestone. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  limestone  hills  on  each  side  of 
this  valley,  and  also  on  each  side  of  the  harbour,  formed  at 
one  time  a  continuous  plain,  or  connected  surface,  long  before 
the  formation  of  the  valley  which  now  separates  them. 
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ORIGIN  OF  THE  HILLS  AND  VALLEYS. 

In  order  to  grasp  clearly  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the 
present  surface  contour,  we  require  to  start  at  least  from  the 
period  when  the  Devonian  rocks  of  the  area  were  disturbed 
from  their  original  horizontal  position,  and  thrown  into  the 
high  angles  and  numerous  curves  in  which  we  now  find  them. 

It  is  most  probable  that  this  great  disturbance  took  place 
during,  and  was  caused  by,  the  intrusion  of  the  Dartmoor 
granite,  which  is  certainly  in  point  of  age  intermediate 
between  Carboniferous  and  Permian.  At  all  events  we  know 
for  an  absolute  certainty  that  this  disturbance  was  pre- 
Triassic,  as  on  the  upturned  edges  of  the  Devonian  and 
Carboniferous  strata  the  Triassic  conglomerates  and  sandstones 
rest  nearly  flat  and  unconformable.  Besides  this  clear  and 
convincing  evidence,  these  Triassic  conglomerates  in  some 
instances  contain  fragments  of  the  Dartmoor  granite,  thus 
most  completely  defining  the  approximate  age  both  of  the 
granite  and  the  disturbance  of  the  strata  as  of  late  Carbon- 
iferous or  early  Permian. 

During  then  the  great  upheaval  and  intrusion  of  the  Dart- 
moor granites,  the  Devonian  rocks  of  our  area  were  subjected 
to  great  lateral  pressure  and  other  movements,  which  threw 
them  from  their  more  or  less  original  horizontal  position  into 
a  series  of  curves  and  flexures  great  and  small,  at  the  same 
time  shattering  and  displacing  many  of  the  beds.  The  most 
noticeable  feature  of  this  disturbance  within  our  own  area  is 
the  great  circular  fold  or  irregular  anticline  or  arch  into 
which  the  strata  have  been  thrown,  which  accounts  for  their 
qudqudverscU  dip  to  every  point  of  the  compass,  the  strike 
of  the  beds  forming  a  rude  circle.  This  great  irregular 
anticlinal  axis  includes  within  it  many  minor  folds  and 
contortions,  the  central  portions  of  which,  forming  the  grits 
of  Warberry  and  Lincombe  Hills,  appear  to  have  burst 
through  the  centre  of  the  rude  arch  or  anticline,  and  dis- 
placed the  limestones  on  either  side. 

This  great  disturbance  no  doubt  originally  left  the  surface 
highly  irregular  in  outline;  and  this  irregularity  has  determined 
much  of  its  present  aspect,  as  it  has  given  a  bias  and  direc- 
tion to  subsequent  denuding  forces  in  the  process  of  erosion. 

As  to  the  various  periods  when  this  erosion  took  place, 
we  can  also  speak  with  some  degree  of  certainty.  We  know 
that  there  was  great  denudation  between  the  disturbance  of 
the  strata  and  the  commencement  of  the  earliest  Triassic 
deposits.    Any  portion  of  the  Carboniferous  series  which 
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may  at  that  time  have  covered  this  area  had  been  entirely 
removed,  and  much  of  the  Devonian  itself,  as  we  find  the 
Triassic  deposits  resting  on  surfaces  which  had  long  been 
subjected  to  waste. 

We  are  also  certain  of  another  long  period  of  extreme 
denudation,  between  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous  period  and  the 
dawn  of  the  Tertiary.  This  era,  so  far  as  Britain  is  concerned, 
was  one  of  destruction.  It  is  most  likely  that  the  great 
valleys,  cut  through  the  Chalk,  and  through  the  red  Triassic 
sandstones  of  the  South  Devon  coast,  were  excavated  during 
this  long-continued  and  severe  era  of  waste.  During  this 
time  the  area  we  are  dealing  with  also  seems  to  have  suffered 
in  the  same  ratio,  and  we  know  not  what  amount  of  strata, 
from  the  Trias  to  the  Upper  White  Chalk  inclusive,was  removed, 
nor  what  amount  of  waste  of  the  Devonian  rocks  took  place ; 
but  we  may  be  certain  it  was  great.  Further,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  ascribing  the  production  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  present  contour  to  this  same  era,  which  during  glacial 
and  post-glacial  times  has  only  been  little  modified.  We 
are  also  inclined  to  regard  the  entire  scooping  out  of  the  Fleet 
and  Torwood  valleys  as  due  to  this  period  rather  than  to 
pre-Triassic  times,  as  no  scrap  of  these  rocks  remains  in  their 
bottoms  in  situ  to  show  their  previous  existence  as  valleys. 

With  reference  to  the  removal  of  much  of  the  Devonian 
rocks  from  this  area,  long  subsequent  to  their  disturbance,  and 
most  probably  during  the  period  just  indicated,  we  have  ,an 
excellent  example  in  the  manner  in  which  the  thick  beds  of 
limestone  have  been  stripped  off  the  summits  and  sides  of 
Warberry  and  Lincombe  Hills. 

Both  these  hills  are  bounded  along  their  south-west  and 
north-east  base  by  limestones,  which  also  rest  up  to  various 
heights  upon  their  sides.  These  limestones  dip  away  in 
opposite  directions — ^they  incline  from  the  hills  on  either 
side — their  truncated  ends  are  presented  to  each  other, 
because  the  central  portion  of  the  rude  arch  described  has 
been  removed.  The  isolated  and  fragmentary  piece  of  lime- 
stone at  Hope's  Nose,  and  the  limestone  islets  off  the 
immediate  coast,  tell  the  same  story,  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  "Thatcher."  Let  anyone  stand  on  the  limestone  hills 
and  plateaus,  and  he  will  observe  how  the  beds  must  have 
been  prolonged  and  carried  over  the  greater  heights  to  join 
the  complementary  ones. 

Eegarding  the  nature  of  the  agents  which  have  been 
employed  in  sculpturing  the  hills,  and  in  cutting  out  the 
valleys,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  the  atmospheric 
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agencies,  marine  denudation,  &c.,  have  each  and  all  played 
their  part  in  the  work  of  waste  and  removal.  While,  how- 
ever, we  recognise  the  combined  operations  of  these  various 
disintegrating  forces,  we  cannot  but  admit  that  some  of 
them  have  acted  much  more  generally  and  powerfully  than 
others.  Marine  denudation  we  think  has  had  by  far  the 
principal  share.  To  this  efficient  force  we  would  ascribe  the 
greater  portion  of  the  excavation  of  the  valleys,  the  removal 
of  the  enormous  thickness  of  strata  which  once  covered  the 
present  surface,  resulting  in  the  hills  which  are  but  the 
remnants  of  that  waste.  This  same  agent  is  also  the  cause 
of  the  level  tops  of  our  limestone  plateaus,  their  surfaces 
having  been  planed  down  by  the  long-continued  action  of 
the  tides  and  waves,  as  the  land  slowly  sunk  and  rose  above 
the  sea  during  the  former  and  last  great  periods  of  submer- 
gence and  upheaval. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

In  concluding  this  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  "Physio- 
graphy of  Torquay,"  we  may  add  that  we  have  tried  to  show 
that  every  appearance  presented  by  the  surface  falls  within 
the  scope  of  geology  to  explain.  However  diversified  its 
aspect  may  be,  it  is  capable  of  an  intelligible  interpretation. 
The  sole  causes  are  the  forces  of  disturbance,  and  the  agencies 
of  waste  acting  on  rocks  of  unequal  hardness,  differing  in 
composition,  structure,  texture,  jointage,  and  the  like.  Some 
or  other  of  these  conditions  have  determined  the  variations 
between  the  height  of  the  various  hills  and  their  strongly- 
contrasted  outlines.  They  account  for  the  excavation  and 
direction  of  the  valleys,  the  flat  tops  of  the  limestone  plateaus, 
the  precipitous  cliffs,  and  indeed  every  other  marked  feature 
in  the  landscape.  The  conditions  of  our  area  have  differed 
from  the  present  widely  in  the  past.  Instead  of,  as  now,  a 
portion  of  the  coast  line  of  an  island,  it  has  again  and  again 
been  continental  in  its  dimensions.  It  has  been  affected  by 
neighbouring  intense  volcanic  eruptions.  The  adjoining  region 
of  Dartmoor — now  a  mere  upland — was  once  a  portion  of  a 
lofty  mountain  range.  Deep  seas  at  various  times  have  pre- 
vailed over  the  area,  arid  the  vicissitudes  of  its  former  climates 
have  been  great.  All  these  are  but  the  processes  by  which 
the  present  has  been  evolved  out  of  the  past.  In  all  of 
these  changes.  Nature,  so  to-  speak,  has  written  on  their 
monuments  an  indelible  history,  as  if  she  really  meant  to 
invite  man,  the  last  great  masterwork  of  her  power,  to 
observe  and  learn. 

M  2 
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No.  II. 
BY   THE  RBV.    W.    DOWNBS,   B.A.,    P.G.S. 

(Bead  at  St.  Marychnrch,  July,  1886.) 


My  first  excuse  for  having  more  to  say  upon  this  subject  may 
seem  a  lame  one.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  this ;  viz., 
that  I  have  already  said  too  much.  The  subject  of  my 
paper  last  year  might  be  divided  into  two  heads.  The  first 
dealt  with  the  Honiton  tunnel  section,  the  second  with  the 
fluviatne  denudation  of  the  district.  Upon  the  latter  point 
I  have  nothing  at  present  to  add,  nor,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
anything  to  correct.  Upon  the  former  I  regret  to  say  that  I 
have  an  important  correction  to  make. 

On  the  authority  of  a  diagram  in  the  possession  of  the 
London  and  South  Western  Eailway  Company,  drawn  by 
some  engineer  or  contractor  (whose  name  is  now  unknown, 
and  who  for  all  that  I  know  may  not  be  now  living),  I  drew  a 
figure  of  the  section,  which  was  published  together  with  my 
paper.  That  figure  wajs  simply  a  reproduction  of  the  diagram, 
upon  a  much  smaller  scale,  as  accurately  as  I  could  draw  it. 
I  had  (not  without  reason)  put  absolute  faith  in  the  diagram, 
The  designer  had  had  most  exceptional  facilities  for  drawing 
it  accurately,  for  shafts  had  been  sunk  right  through  the  hill 
to  the  level  of  the  tunnel  about  every  ten  chains.  Large 
sums  of  money  depended  upon  its  general  accuracy,  and 
from  the  way  in  which  the  details  were  given  its  accuracy 
seemed  to  be  above  suspicion.  No  doubt  in  the  main  it  is 
accurate,  or  it  would  not  have  served  its  purpose  as  a  guide 
to  the  constructors  of  the  tunnel.  No  doubt  also,  as  to  those 
particular  beds  through  which  the  tunnel  passed,  it  is 
absolutely  correct ;  but  the  higher  beds  seem  to  have  been 
drawn  carelessly,  and  probably  in  part  by  guesswork. 

Taking  the  figure  as  it  stands,  we  have  d  priori  to  choose 
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between  three  things.  Either  (1)  the  horizontal  beds  at  the 
top  are  locally  the  whole  of  the  Cretaceous  series,  so  that  the 
unconformable  beds  beneath  them,  and  dipping  eastward, 
must  be  Triassic  or  Ehoetic  (this  is  the  view  which  I  last 
year  advocated) ;  or  (2)  there  is  a  great  unconformity  in  the 
middle  of  the  Cretaceous  series ;  or  (3)  the  diagram  in  regard 
to  the  higher  beds  is  wrong.  Of  course  hypothesis  No.  2  is 
,not  to  be  thought  of.  No  one  who  knows  anything  of  the 
Cretaceous  geology  of  the  West  of  England  would  entertain 
it  for  a  moment.  Hypothesis  No.  3  seemed  to  me  a  year  ago 
to  be  equally  out  of  the  question.  What  with  the  pecuniary 
interest  at  stake,  and  the  exceptional  facilities  for  accuracy 
which  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  designer,  I  thought  the 
figure  to  be  as  reliable  as  a  mathematical  demonstration. 
And  when,  after  the  publication  of  my  paper,  Mr.  Ussher 
first  suggested  to  me  that  the  diagram  might  be  wrong,  I  am 
afraid  that  I  regarded  him  as  a  drowning  theorist  catching  at  a 
straw.  I  even  went  so  far  as  to  draw  up  a  paper  upon  the 
subject  for  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  and  I  flatter 
myself  that  it  was  a  most  convincing  paper.  I  do  not  know, 
of  course,  what  the  case  for  the  other  side  might  have  been 
had  this  paper  been  read ;  but  I  am  much  mistaken  if  amid 
the  learned  assemblage  of  Burlington  House  it  would  not 
have  brought  me  a  good  many  supporters.  This  paper  was 
actually  for  a  week  or  two  lying  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary 
of  the  Geological  Society,  who  had,  I  think,  even  appointed  a 
date  for  the  reading  of  it,  and  I  in  the  interval  was  engaged  in 
a  persevering  search  for  fossil  evidence.  Some  organic  traces  I 
had  before  this  found,  but  they  were  worthless  as  testimony. 
In  my  own  mind  I  believed  them  to  be  fragments  of  Avicula 
contorta.  If  I  could  have  found  but  one  determinable 
specimen  of  AviciUa  contorta  my  case  would  have  been 
proved ;  and  so  I  continued  my  search,  and  at  last  my  search 
was  rewarded.  I  found  fossils;  but  (to  my  dismay)  they 
were  not  Ehoetic.  They  were  some  well-known  Cretaceous 
fossils.  They  occurred  in  the  clay  bed  marked  No.  5  in  my 
figure,*  which  occupies  about  a  middle  position  in  the  series 
of  beds  with  the  easterly  dip.  There  can  therefore  be  no 
such  bed  as  No.  2.  Chert  there  may  be  there,  and  probably 
there  is  chert  there ;  but  if  bedded  and  in  situ  it  must  dip 
like  the  beds  beneath  it,  and  like  the  chalk  above  it. 

*  I  allude  to  my  figure  published  in  last  year's  Transactions.  1  have  also 
published  the  figure  in  the  Geological  Magazine  for  July,  1886,  in  which  the 
beds  are  numbered  from  the  bottom  upwards,  so  that  the  bed  in  questioii 
becomes  bed  No.  4  in  that  rendering. 
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In  plain  words  I  had  fallen  into  a  trap — a  trap  most 
dexterously  laid,  as  will  be  seen  by  further  consideration  of 
the  circumstances.  About  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  the 
section  is  a  fault  running  north  and  soutL  The  beds  which 
we  are  discussing  are  on  the  downthrow  side  of  this.  To 
that  downthrow  the  beds,  both  Triassic  and' Cretaceous  alike, 
owe  the  whole  of  their  dip.  The  Trias,  which  almost  every- 
where else  has  a  marked  easterly  dip,  has  in  this  one  spot 
absolutely  no  proper  dip ;  in  other  words,  but  for  the  fault  it 
would  have  been  horizontal.  But  it  most  perversely  acquires 
in  this  one  spot  its  normal  dip  by  abnormal  means,  and 
carries  down  the  Cretaceous  beds  with  it.  So  that  we  have 
what  I  imagine  to  be  a  unique  case — that  of  Triassic  and 
Cretaceous  beds,  with  no  apparent  unconformity  between  them, 
both  alike  dipping  as  Trias  is  wont  to  dip,  in  spite  of  the 
wide  hiatus  of  time  which  separates  them,  and  the  well 
known  tilting  and  denudation  of  the  former,  which  is  else- 
where so  apparent. 

The  beds  in  question  then  are  not  Ehcetic,  as  I  last  year 
so  confidently  stated  them  to  be.  They  are  Cretaceous.  I 
owe  Messrs.  Ussher  and  H.  B.  Woodward  many  apologies  for 
having  ventured  to  dispute  the  point.  I  did  so,  not  from 
any  reliance  upon  my  own  judgment,  nor  from  any  suppo- 
sition that  I  was  better  qualified  to  decide  the  question  than 
they  are,  but  because  a  piece  of  entirely  new  evidence  had 
been  placed  in  my  hands,  evidence  which  would  have  been 
absolutely  conclusive,  if  it  had  been  correct. 

"WIDWORTHY  SAND." 

In  travelling  by  rail  from  Honiton,  up  the  line,  after 
passing  through  the  tunnel,  one  is  whirled  rapidly  down  a 
steep  incline,  far  too  rapidly  for  any  reliable  geological 
observations.  But  geologists  with  their  eyes  open  will  have 
been  sure  to  have  noticed  quarryings  in  the  railway  embank- 
ment for  a  whitish  sand.  Another  quarry  for  the  same  sand 
is  visible  about  300  yards  to  the  south  of  the  line,  in  a  grass 
field.  A  third  quarry,  not  visible  from  the  railway,  is  being 
worked  still  further  to  the  south.  All  occur  upon  the  same 
physical  feature — a  low  hill  or  "knap,"  as  it  is  locally 
described,  running  north  and  south,  parallel  to  and  closely 
adjoining  the  north  and  south  fault  above  alluded  to,  and 
upon  the  downthrow  side.  To  that  fault  the  "  knap "  owes 
its  present  existence,  and  in  that  "knap"  is  quarried  the 
celebrated  "  Widworthy  sand,"  which  is  in  great  demand  for 
building  purposes  for  many  miles  round. 
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It  is  a  calcareous  sand  full  of  coarse  angular  grains  of  quartz 
and  fossils  mostly  broken,  with  a  powdery  matrix  of  impure 
chalk.  In  a  Greensand  district  (and  at  Honiton  Greensand 
caps  all  the  hills)  sand  is  necessarily  abundant.  But  there 
is  sand  and  sand;  and  the  "fox  mould,"  which  represents 
the  Greensand,  is  inferior  for  building  purposes.  I  had  the 
curiosity  to  examine  the  quarries  at  Widworthy  with  a  view 
to  comparison.  The  economic  value  of  the  Widworthy  sand 
seems  to  be  due  partly  to  its  coarseness,  and  partly  to  the 
presence  in  it  of  much  carbonate  of  lime.  lime  has  to  be 
brought  from  a  distance  to  Honiton,  and  is  expensive.  Con- 
sequently builders  are  apt  to  stint  it  in  their  mortar.  And  no 
doubt  the  stint  of  lime  must  be  less  deleterious  when  a 
calcareous  sand  is  used  than  when  the  sand  is,  like  the  "  fox 
mould,"  wholly  siliceous.  The  "fox  mould"  moreover  is, 
though  nearly  pure  silica,  excessively  comminuted. 

In  geologicsd  position  the  two  much  differ.  The  "fox 
mould "  is  the  representative  of  the  Upper  Greensand,  or  of 
Gault,  or  of  both,  whereas  the  Widworthy  sand  appears  to 
be  a  local  variation  of  the  Chalk  Marl,  let  down  (like  the 
Chalk  itself  a  little  further  to  the  s(iuth)  by  the  fault  above 
mentioned. 

Calcareous  fossils,  often  whole,  but  for  the  most  part 
broken,  are  abundant  in  the  Widworthy  sand.  There  are 
many  Echini,  including  species  from  the  genera  Micraster, 
Cidaris,  Cyphosoma.  Rhynconella  is  frequent,  as  also  joints 
of  FentacrinuSy  with  Fecten  quinquecostatuSy  Folyzoay  and 
others. 


AN  EXPEDITION  AGAINST   PIEATES. 

BY   BIOHARD   W.    COTTON. 
(Bead  at  St.  Marychorch,  July,  1886.) 


The  details  presently  to  be  given  have  been  obtained  from  a 
small  roll  of  manuscript  foimd  among  the  fragmentary  muni- 
cipal records  of  Barnstaple  recently  brought  to  light;  but 
they  are  not  included  in  the  copious  and  very  valuable 
selections  from  those  records  which  have  been  annotated  and 
printed  by  our  esteemed  associate  Mr.  Chanter.  The  original 
documents  having  been  relegated  to  possible  and  more  than 
probable  oblivion,  their  contents,  which  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  copying,  may  be  deemed  sufi&ciently  curious  to  be  preserved 
in  a  more  accessible  form.  They  relate  to  the  equipment  of 
an  expedition  from  the  port  of  Barnstaple,  in  the  year  1612, 
against  some  pirates  who  were  known  to  be  lurking  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  sheltering  themselves 
under  Lundy  Island,  which  for  a  long  period  was,  in  fact, 
a  sort  of  rendezvous  of  these  freebooters.  The  arms,  ammu- 
nition, stores,  and  provisions  of  two  ships,  and  the  muster-rolls 
of  their  crews,  are  all  minutely  set  forth.  Many  of  these 
particulars  are  of  archseological  interest ;  and  the  incident,  on 
the  whole,  gives  an  idea  of  one  of  the  difficulties  of  maritime 
and  commercial  intercourse  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  of  a  particular  and  disreputable  oflf- 
shoot  of  the  life  of  the  period. 

In  the  strange  diorama  of  what  I  may  call  the  Channel 
piracy  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  there  are 
no  more  crowded  incidents,  no  more  startling  effects,  and  no 
more  heightened  and  even  lurid  patches  of  colour,  than  those 
which  represent  the  actions  of  the  terrible  Barbary  corsairs. 
This  wing  of  the  piratical  forces  of  those  times  had  a  distinct 
origin,  and  in  some  respects  a  distinct  impulse ;  but  it  cannot 
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be  easily  disconnected  from  the  more  conventional  one,  an 
illustration  of  which  will  be  the  more  particular  subject 
of  this  paper.  Throughout  those  centuries,  with  scarcely 
any  considerable  intermission,  the  corsairs  of  the  Mahometan 
states  of  North  Africa  haunted  the  English  Channel  in  their 
formidable  armed  galleys.  As  one  instance  of  their  extreme 
audacity,  a  shameful  case  is  recorded  of  their  having  captured 
prizes  jdmost  from  under  the  guns  of  an  English  ship-of-war 
lying  in  Plymouth  Sound.*  Besides  that  of  plunder  upon 
the  high  seas,  their  object  and  practice  were  to  carry  the 
captured  crews  into  slavery. 

The  atrocities  of  the  Barbary  corsairs  are  drawn  in  one 
black  line  down  the  history  of  centuries.  Probably  not  a 
thousandth  part  of  the  miseries  which  they  caused  has  been 
ever  revealed.  The  sight  of  a  sail  on  the  horizon  brought 
home  to  every  Christian  seaman  the  dread  of  infinite 
possibilities  of  suffering.  The  evil  was  considered  a  perma- 
nent or  inevitable  one  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  victims  of  the  Mahometan  pirates  were 
the  "  captives "  in  the  minds  of  the  compilers  of  the  Litany 
in  the  Common  Prayer  Book  for  whom  we  still  supplicate. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  parish  accounts  constantly  record  payments  for  the 
redemption  of  particular  persons  "  taken  by  the  Turks "  (as 
all  Mahometans  were  then  called) ;  pious  bequests  were 
made  for  the  same  purpose;  and  briefs  for  the  collection 
of  money  for  the  ransom  of  poor  captives  were  even  more 
common  than  those  for  Fires  at  home.  In  the  year  1622  the 
very  considerable  sum,  for  those  times,  of  £240  was  raised  in 
Barnstaple  alone,  by  the  private  benevolence  of  the  com- 
munity, for  the  redemption  of  six  seamen,  who  had  been 
taken  out  of  the  ship  Blessing  of  that  port,  and  were  then  in 
captivity  at  Algiers. 

It  is  authoritatively  stated  that  between  the  years  1609 
and  1616  the  Algerine  navy  alone  captured  four  hundred  and 
sixty-six  British  ships,  all  the  crews  of  which  were  reduced 
to  slavery .f  There  is  before  me  the  deposition,  taken  a  few 
years  later  than  this,  of  one  Thomas  Beaple,  an  elderly 
shipmaster  of  Instow,  North  Devon,  who  was  captured  with 
his  fly-boat  of  seventy  tons,  homeward  bound  to  Barnstaple 
from  Eochelle,  and  carried  to  Algiers,  where  he  endured 
twelve  months*  captivity.  He  was  then  taken  to  sea  in  an 
Algerine  galley,  carrying  nineteen  guns,  which  secured  so 

*  Cited  in  Forster's  Sir  John  Eliot,  1864,  vol.  L  p.  429. 
t  Playfaie's  Scourge  of  Christendom^  1884,  p.  34. 
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many  prizes  that,  apparently  having  more  captives  than  they 
could  stow  away,  the  corsairs  eliminated  some  of  the  least 
able  or  useful,  and  setting  the  deponent  with  others  adrift  in 
one  of  the  prizes,  he  was  ultimately  put  on  shore  at  the  Isle 
of  Wight. 

In  the  year  1625  a  petition  was  sent  up  by  Judge  Hatton, 
from  the  Devon  Grand  Jury  to  the  Privy  Coimcil,  complain- 
ing of  the  unprotected  state  of  their  coast,  and  dwelling 
upon  the  lamentable  outcries  heard  along  the  shore  from  the 
wives  of  those  captured,  and  upon  the  "strange  tortures" 
reported  to  be  practised,  such  as  would  "  move  any  Christian 
heart."  This  was  supplemented  by  a  letter  from  the  mayor 
of  Plymouth,  stating  that  within  the  preceding  twelve 
months,  besides  ships,  a  thousand  English  seamen  had  been 
captured;  and  that  even  while  he  wrote  a  fleet  of  pirates, 
"twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  sail  strong,"  were  sweeping 
along  the  coast  uncontrolled.* 

Twenty  "  Turkish  "  pirates  had  been  hanged  at  one  time 
at  Plymouth  the  year  before. 

In  1636  the  merchants  of  the  Devonshire  ports^ — ^Exeter, 
Plymouth,  Barnstaple,  and  Dartmouth — petitioned  the  Lords 
of  the  Council,  stating  that  (Algerine)  pirates  had  become  so 
numerous  and  terrible  in  their  ships,  and  so  well  piloted  into 
the  Channel  by  English  and  Irish  captains,  that  they  dared 
not  send  their  vessels  to  sea;  seamen  refused  to  go,  and 
fishermen  refrained  from  taking  fish.t  There  is  a  curious 
narrative,  exemplifying  the  fraternity  of  roguery  here  alluded 
to,  which  was  printed  in  the  year  1622.  It  relates  to  the 
surprisal  in  that  year  of  an  Algerine  piratical  ship  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay.  Part  of  her  slave  crew,  of  English,  French, 
and  Dutch,  rose  upon  a  superior  number  of  the  "  Turks  "  on 
board,  recovered  the  ship  (originally  taken  from  the  English), 
and  carried  her  into  Plymouth.  The  captain  of  the  Algerine 
was  an  English  renegade,  "  as  they  say,  a  chandler's  son  in 
Southwark."  Four  other  English  renegades,  who  were  in  the 
pay  of  the  Algerines  as  gunners,  &c.,  were  induced  to  join  the 
slaves  in  the  enterprise.!  It  seems  that  numbers  of  English 
enslaved  seamen,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  amelioration 
of  their  fate,  and  to  escape  the  unaccustomed  labours  to 
which  they  were  condemned  on  shore,  apostatized  to  the 
Mahometan  religion,  obtained  a  qualified  amount  of  liberty, 

*  FoRSTER^s  Sir  John  Eliot,  1864,  vol.  i.  p.  428,  note. 
+  Playfair's  Scourge  of  Christendom^  1884.  p.  54. 

X   The  Famous  and   Wonderful  Recovery  of  a  ship  of  Bristol,  called  the 
^^  Exchan^Cf*  from  the  Turkish  pirates  of  Algier,  <fcc.,  London,  1622. 
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and  made  common  cause  with  the  Algerines  in  their 
piratical  expeditions.  It  may  be  hoped,  for  the  credit  of 
humanity,  that  most  of  these  renegades  escaped  as  soon  as 
they  got  a  chance ;  but  many,  with  easy  consciences  on  the 
point  of  religion,  and  attracted  probably  by  the  love  of 
adventure  and  the  chances  of  acquiring  spoil,  appear  to  have 
adopted  the  profession  deliberately.  The  practice  of  apostasy 
was  so  common  that  a  set  form  of  service  was  in  use  for  the 
solemnization  of  the  readmission  of  such  backsliders  to 
Christianity  and  the  Church  of  England. 

This,  however,  is  somewhat  discursive,  and  not  imme- 
diately to  the  purpose,  although,  perhaps,  admissible  in  order 
to  show  the  link  of  association  which  actually  existed 
between  the  Barbary  pirates  and  their  English  confHres, 
Submission  to  an  insolent  tyranny,  which  has  been  aptly 
called  the  "Scourge  of  Christendom,"  was  for  centuries 
a  disgrace  to  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe.  But  the 
failure  to  suppress  this  terrible  evil  is  not  so  remarkable 
when  it  is  discovered  that  the  English  Government  was 
unable  to  cope  with  the  home-bred  evil  in  its  own  waters.  ^ 

The  beginnings  of  Channel  piracy  are  lost  in  the  haze 
of  antiquity.  The  piracy  of  the  Barbary  corsairs  was 
never  otherwise  than  an  exotic.  Without  going  back  so 
far  as  the  time  when  sea-robbery  in  the  English  Channel 
was  a  chronic  state  of  things,  and  when  the  seafaring  popu- 
lation on  both  sides  found  in  it  a  recognised  part  of  their 
livelihood,  we  may  come  at  once  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  it  became  a  distinct  profession  followed  by  Flemings, 
Dunkirkers,  and  Biscayans,  as  well  as  English.  The  adven- 
turers are  to  be  distinguished — but,  it  must  be  admitted,  by 
only  a  nice  discrimination — from  the  quasi-legitimate  priva- 
teers who  sailed  under  letters  of  marque.  They  were  called 
picaroons  and  sea-rovers ;  the  latter  a  word  not  used  in  its 
simple  English  sense,  but  as  adapted  from  the  Dutch  roover, 
which  has,  it  seems,  the  joint  meaning  of  our  own  words 
rover  and  robber. 

In  Sir  John  Maclean's  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Peter 
Carew,  Kt  (1857,  pp.  187-9),  are  printed  (in  their  original 
orthography)  two  letters  written  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the 
year  1564,  directing  Sir  Peter — *'forasmucch  as  that  cost 
of  Devonshyre  and  Comwale  is  by  report  mucch  harted 
with  pyrattes  and  Eovers  ...  to  cause  on  or  twoo  apt 
vessells  to  be  made  redy  with  all  spede  in  some  portes  ther 
abowt"-for  the  apprehension  of  such  pirates.  With  her 
characteristic  economy,  the  queen  bargains  that  the  parties 
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"maye  take  ther  benefitt  of  y®  spoyle,  and  be  provyded 
only  by  us  of  victell."  She  goes  a  little  further  in  thriftiness, 
amd  suggests  that  possibly  "  ye  sayd  Eovers  might  be  entyced, 
with  hope  of  our  mercy,  to  apprehend  some  of  the  rest  of 
ther  Company,  which  practise  we  have  knowen  doone  good 
not  long  agoo  in  the  lyke." 

In  the  year  1587  the  authorities  of  Barnstaple  appear  to 
have  undertaken,  on  their  own  account,  a  raid  upon  the 
pirates  who  already  were  accustomed  to  shelter  themselves 
under  Lundy  Island.  Connected  with  the  "  setting  forth  of 
divers  men  from  this  town  to  apprehend  divers  rovers  and 
pirates  at  Londey,"  the  following  items  of  expenditure  in  the 
municipal  records  show  that  the  expedition  was  not  unsuc- 
cessful. "  Paid  to  six  watchmen  for  watching  the  prisoners 
that  were  taken  and  put  in  the  quay  hall  of  this  town, 
12s.  Id.  Paid  for  a  watch  put,  and  for  candlelight  for  the 
same  prisoners,  lid.  Paid  for  meat  and  drink  for  the  same 
prisoners,  2s."* 

The  taste  for  piracy  was  contagious,  and  no  class  seems  to 
have  been  free  from  it.  It  is  well  known  that  English 
gentlemen,  of  faded  reputation  or  impecunious  condition, 
but  of  good  and  historic  families,  left  Queen  Elizabeth's 
court  to  seek  the  favouring  gales  of  fortune  in  the  narrow 
seas.  One  of  these  was  Thomas  Stukeley — the  "  Lusty 
Stukeley  " — one  of  the  most  extraordinary  adventurers  of  the 
period,  whose  career,  real  or  hyperbolical,  was  the  subject  of 
ballads,  chap-book  stories,  and  even  stage  plays.  Some 
copious  additions  have  been  made  to  the  authentic  history 
of  his  life  by  the  late  Mr.  Eichard  Simpson  in  his  School  of 
Shakspere,\  That  Stukeley  was  a  pirate,  and  a  notable  one, 
during  part  of  his  life,  there  is  no  doubt;  and  when  the 
names  of  Courtenay  and  Pollard  are  seen  associated  together 
with  his,  one  becomes  aware  of  the  sort  of  men  who  found 
attraction  in  such  enterprises.  They  were  cousins,  of  course, 
as  all  Devonshire  men  of  good  family  then  were.  The 
whole  business,  it  must  be  seen,  has  a  very  different  aspect 
looked  at  through  the  Elizabethan  atmosphere  than  through 
that  of  the  present  day.  Stukeley,  according  to  Fuller,  was 
of  a  Devonshire  family,  seated  "nigh  Ilfracombe;"  but  he 
appears  to  have  had  no  further  connection  with  that  place 
than  is  suggested  by  his  having  brought  one  of  his  prizes 
into  its  harbour.  He  is,  in  fact,  identified  as  one  of  the 
Stukeleys  of  Affeton,  a  well-known  Devonshire  family.     Mr. 

♦  Chanter's  Barnstaple  Records,  No.  Ixv. 
t  London,  1878. 
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Simpson  places  Affeton  "  on  the  river  Taw,  near  Ilfracombe  " 
— a  curious  geographical  description. 

Stow  tells  us  that  a  batch  of  ten  sea-rovers,  presumably 
of  a  type  not  so  favoured  by  the  obliquity  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's court,  were  hanged  at  once  at  Wappiug.  They  dis- 
tributed among  their  friends  their  murrey  velvet  doublets 
with  great  gold  buttons  and  crimson  taffeta,  and  murrey  velvet 
Venetians  laid  with  great  gold  lace,  "too  sumptuous  apparel," 
Stow  remarks,  "  which  they  had  wome  at  the  seas."  These 
were  the  Claude  Duvals  of  the  Channel.  The  common  sea- 
men were  probably  the  scum  of  the  fleets  of  Cumberland, 
Drake,  and  Essex — men  of  blemished  character,  the  dis- 
appointed, the  reckless  and  the  desperate,  who  had  tasted  the 
sweets  of  liceuse  and  pillage  in  West  Indian  sack  and  foray, 
men  of  the  same  class  as  those  who  in  later  times  took  to 
smuggling  if  they  escaped  the  press-gang.  There  is  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  merchants  and  shipowners  of  the 
Devonshire  maritime  towns,  especially  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  provided  that  the  victims  were  Spaniards,  looked 
upon  these  enterprises  with  complacency,  and  even  connived 
at  them  and  helped  the  adyenturers  to  dispose  of  their 
plunder.  When  the  merchants'  own  ventures  were  in  danger, 
it  was  of  course  another  matter. 

Several  famous  piratical  chiefs  have  left  their  names  on 
record.  Captain  Thomas  Salkeld  was  one  of  these.  He  took 
possession  of  Lundy  Island,  and  called  himself  king  of  it. 
Captain  Peter  Easton,  described  as  the  arch-pirate,  also  fre- 
quented the  Bristol  Channel,  but  enlarged  his  cruising 
ground^  and  was  found,  by  Captain  Eichard  Whitbourne,  of 
Exmouth,  at  Newfoundland  in  command  of  a  fleet  of  *'ten 
sayle  of  good  ships,  well  furnished  and  very  rich."  *  Captain 
John  Nutt,  of  Lympstone,  was  another  whose  exploits 
were  a  terror  of  the  seas.  The  mayors  of  the  seaport 
towns  poured  in  upon  the  Privy  Council  complaints  of  his 
outrages,  and  he  laughed,  from  his  safe  retreat  in  Torbay,  at 
the  attempts  to  make  seizure  of  him.  Fraternizing  with 
some  "  Turks "  in  St.  George's  Channel,  he  actually  chased 
an  English  man-of-war  into  harbour.  When  Lord  Went- 
worth  sent  over  to  Ireland  a  shipload  of  luggage,  furniture, 
wardrobe,  and  plate,  for  his  due  equipment  as  Lord  Deputy, 
Nutt  made  prize  of  the  whole.  He  was  bribed  into  quietness 
for  a  time  by  a  pardon,  but  many  years  afterwards  returned 
to  his  old  practices,  and  with  twenty  men  seized  an  Exeter 
ship  of  ten  guns,  lying  in  the  Exe,  when  the  crew  were 

*   Westward  Hoe  for  Avalon,  1870,  p.  45. 
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ashore,  and  only  two  boys  were  left  in  charge.     He  was 
surprised  in  the  act^  however,  and  lodged  in  Exeter  gaoL"* 

They  were  occasionally  bold  enough  to  make  a  raid  on 
shore.  In  the  year  1627  a  party  of  pirates  landed  and 
plundered  Sir  William  Courtenay's  house,  Ilton  Castle,  near 
Salcombe,  of  "much  of  his  pewter  plate  and  houshold  stuflF."t 
Tonge,  who  relates  this,  was  perhaps  unaware  that  this  same 
Sir  William  Courtenay  in  his  younger  days  had  been  himself 
the  owner  of  a  privateer  which  seems  to  have  sheltered  in 
the  snug  estuary  of  Salcombe  Eiver  and,  in  the  year  1585, 
captured  in  the  Channel  a  French  ship,  having  on  board, 
besides  merchandise,  "xxiiij  bagge  of  Eyalls  of  plate  and 
money,"  as  recorded  by  Wyot4 

These  illustrations  of  the  maritime  life  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  might  be  largely  extended;  I 
have  purposely  limited  myself  to  a  few  which  are  typical 
and  in  some  way  associated  with  our  own  county. 

In  the  earliest  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
injuries  and  losses  sustained  by  the  seaport  towns  of  Devon- 
shire from  pirates  had  reached  an  intolerable  pitch,  and  the 
Privy  Council,  having  been  worried  by  the  complaints  of 
the  merchants,  offered  a  remedy  which  certainly  had  the 
quality  of  being  a  cheap  one  for  the  State.  In  March,  1610, 
a  commission  was  issued  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  Lord 
High  Admiral,  to  give  authority  to  the  Earl  of  Bath,  Lord- 
Lieutenant  and,  I  believe,  Vice- Admiral  of  Devon,  and  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  Barnstaple,  to  send  out  sMps  for 
the  capture  of  pirates.  As  in  the  case  of  a  similar  authority, 
granted  later  to  the  mayor,  &c.,  of  Exeter,  power  was  given 
to  impress  ships,  mariners,  and  stores,  "in  recompense  whereof 
they  are  permitted  to  keep  for  their  own  use  the  vessels  and 
goods  of  such  pirates  as  they  shall  seize."  § 

This  authority  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Barnstaple 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  acted  upon  until  two  years 
afterwards,  when,  it  may  be  assumed,  "upon  information 
received,"  they  organized  the  expedition  to  which  the  follow- 
ing details,  taken  from  the  manuscripts  described  at  the 
beginning  of  this  paper,  relate. 

*  Condensed  from  Forster*s  Sir  John  Eliot  (1864,  vol.  i.  pp.  44,  86)  and 
England's  Memorable  Accidents  (December  26,*  1641,  to  January  2,  1642.) 
(King's  Pamphlets,  large  4tos,  vol.  v.) 

+  Diary  of  Walter  Vonge,  Esq.,  p.  103.     Camden  Society,  1848. 

X  "  Diary  of  Philip  Wyot."  Chanter's  Literary  History  qf  Barnstaple^ 
p.  92. 

§  State  Papers:  "Domestic,"  1610.     ifew?.,  1613. 
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Two  vessels,  described  as  a  ship  and  a  bark — the  John  of 
Braunton*  and  the  Mayflower — were  taken  up  and  fitted  out 
for  the  expedition.  The  former  was  manned  by  a  crew,  all 
told,  of  forty-two ;  and  the  latter,  by  one  of  twenty-six  men. 

The  muster-rolls  of  the  crews  will  be  first  given.  They 
show  in  a  complete  form  the  way  in  which  an  armed  ship  in 
those  days  was  manned.  Beyond  this,  the  mere  list  of  names 
must  necessarily  be  of  limited  general  interest;  but  local 
association  may,  nevertheless,  give  the  record  particular 
significance  and  value.  I  propose  to  append  to  this  and  the 
following  lists  such  notes  as  may  seem  desirable  to  explain 
words  not  now  commonly  used.  The  original  orthography 
has  been  preserved. 

"A  note  indented  of  the  company  pressed  for  the  John  of 
Branrdon  taken  the  xxxi*^  daie  of  August  1612. 

John  Deyman  govemer.t 
Richard  Clarke  mr. 
Anthony  Hutchens  mrs.  mate. 
Marke  Pearse  )  , 

John  Wilkey  I  ^"^*'  "^'^^ 
Thomas  Browne  gunner. 
William  Megge  chiurgian. 
George  Mattacott  gunners  mate. 
William  Berry  pylate. 
Christopher  Crocker  boatswyne. 
Phillipp  Heard  his  mate. 
John  Lange  carpenter. 
William  Hatherley  his  mate. 
Henry  Hatherley  steward. 
Richard  DanyeU  his  mate. 
Richard  Hammaut  cooke. 
Richard  Merricke  his  mate. 
Thomas  Pawle  corpall.J 
Stephen  Ballamdy  his  mate. 
Edmond  Lane. 

*  I  have  assumed  this  to  have  been  the  ship's  full  name  as  I  have  indicated 
it.  Braunton  was  not  a  port  from  which  she  hailed,  in  fact  was  not  a  port 
at  all.  Another  John^  belonging  to  Barnstaple,  is  mentioned,  which,  in 
1588,  manned  by  sixty-five  men,  was  with  Sir  Francis  Drake's  fleet,  and 
subsequently,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  was  licensed  as  a  privateer.  The 
John  of  Braunton  may  have  been  the  same  vessel. 

t  Governor,  Perhaps  provincial.  It  is  used  as  synonymous  with  captain 
by  Sir  Richard  Hawkins  in  his  Observations  in  his  Voyage  into  the  South  Sea 
in  1593.     (Hakluyt  Society,  1878.) 

X  Corporal,  **  The  Corporall  is  to  see  the  setting  and  releeuing  the  watch  : 
and  see  all  the  souldiers  and  saviors  keepe  their  Armes  cleane,  neate,  and 
yare ;  and  teach  them  their  vse. ' — Smith's  Accidence,  &c.,  1626.  (Arber's 
reprint  of  Captain  John  Smith's  works,  1884,  p.  790.) 
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William  Lake  one  other  qr.  mr. 

Eichard  Geffery. 

John  Barrett. 

Vallentyne  Shepland. 

Thomas  Southcott. 

Roger  Browne. 

George  Davye. 

John  Stephens. 

Christopher  Dowe. 

Eichard  Bremridge. 

Mcholas  Hockens  one  other  qr.  mr. 

Pheneas  Parker. 

Danyell  Thome. 

Thomas  HilL 

George  Hockens. 

John  Tooker. 

Phillipp  Walker. 

Mathew  Langa 

Richard  Porde. 

Edward  GefiFery. 

John  Darracote. 

John  Sherman. 

[Signed]    John  Dyman." 

"xxxj  die  Augustii  1612. 

A  note  indented  of  y*  company  pressed  for  y®  Mayflower, 

Jn°  Vellacot  govemer. 
Lewis  Blackmore  mr. 
W™  Hodge  his  mate. 
Will"^  Peter. 
Will°^  Mules,  gonner. 
W°»  Fairchild  his  mate. 
W°^  Sloley. 
Nicholas  Heard. 
Mychell  Stoneman. 
Hugh  Sloley. 
Peter  Quick. 
Richard  Wilsone. 
Walter  Scampe. 
W"'  Nycolls. 
Arthur  Williams. 
Jn*'  Froste. 
Peter  Predys. 
Thomas  Hearder. 
Jn®  Hodge. 
Walter  Ley. 
Edward  Symons. 
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Will"^  Lee. 
Will°»  Breache. 
Edward  Frenclie. 
Jacob  Sparrowe. 
Henry  Fairchilde. 

[Signed]     John  Vellacott." 

The  next  two  schedules  contain  details   of   the    arms, 
ammunition,  &c.,  put  on  board  the  ships. 

"The  pticuler  Acompt  of  Municions  delivered  abord  y**   Jn^ 
of  Braunton  and  taken  up  of  divers  men  as  foll^. 

Municion  from  M^  Lee. 

imps,  iiij  musketts. 

it  j  haigebus.* 

it.  j  calliver. 

it.  ij  flaskes  and  titchboxes.t 

it.  iij  halfe  pikes.:}: 

it.  j  sworde. 

Municion  from  Barn.  § 

it.  ix  longe  pikes.  || 

it.  vij  musketts. 

it.     V  flaskes  and  titchboxes. 

it.      j  bandelera.ir 

it.  iiij  swords. 

it.  vj  bundells  of  matche. 

Munico  from  M^  Strange. 

it.  vj  shorte  pikes. 

it.      V  muskette. 

it.     ij  bandeleras. 

it.  vij  faulc**  shoote.** 

it.  iiij  bread  baskette. 

it.  iiij  woden  dishes. 

it.  iij  qrter  Cannes,  ft 

it.      j  small  canne. 

it.      j  barrel  powder  con.  112  lb. 

*  Harquebus.     An  Elizabethan  firearm,  abeady  nearly  obsolete. 

t  Touch-boxes,     Containing  lighted  tinder. 

X  Half -pikes.    These  were  boarding-pikes. 

§  Barnstaple,    The  arms,  &c.,  in  this  section  were  probably  taken  from 
the  town  armoury. 

II  Long  pikes.    Used  by  soldiers ;  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  in  length. 

if  Bandolier.     The  belt  worn  over  the  shoulder,  and  carrying  a  row  of 
charges  of  gunpowder. 
*•  Falcon  shot.     Weight,  2 J  lbs. — Smith's  Accidence. 
tt  Quarter  cans.     For  beer  for  the  men  at  quarters  (?) 

VOL.  xvin.  N 
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Municio  from  M'  Burges. 

it.     ij  pere  of  ordinance  facons.'*' 

it.  vij  muskette. 

it.  vij  callivers. 

it      j  haigebus. 

it.    vj  pickes. 

it.  iiij  bandeliers. 

it     ij  spunges. 

it      j  ladell 

it      j  bugbarrelLt 

it.  iiij  ronnde  shotte. 

it     ij  crowe  barres. 

it  iiij  queenesj:  for  ordinance. 

it.  Ixxxv  musket  shotte. 

it.  iij  pound  matche. 

it  xxxviij  fadome  of  balche.§ 

it     ij  breed  basketts. 

it     ij  platters. 

it     ij  qrter  Cannes. 

it      j  smale  canne. 

MuniciS  from  the  Mayflower. 

it.  500  muskett  shotte. 
it       j  so  we  of  lead  conS|| 

[Signed]     John  Dyman." 

"  The  pticuler  Acompt  of  such  Municio  as  ys  delivered  abord  y® 
Mayflower  and  from  whom  wee  have  taken  yt  as  foUw 

Municio  from  Bams. 

imps,  j  barrell  powder  112^'' 

it  xviij  musketts 

it.   xvij  tiaske  and  bandeliers 

it.     iiij  bundells  matche 

it      vj  long  pikes 

it.       ij  swordes 

it.  500  muskett  shotte 

*  Fakes.    Ropes  for  the  guns.     Another  word  for  breeching. 

t  Budge-barrel,  **  A  small  tin  barrel  to  hold  gunpowder,  haying  a  case  or 
purse  of  leather  covering  the  head,  to  hinder  the  powder  from  taking  fire.'* — 
Bailey. 

X  Quoins.  **  Wedges  for  fastening  great  guns  to  the  ship's  sides." — 
Bailey.     Smith  spells  the  word  **coyning8." 

§  Batch.  **A  stout  cord  in  use  for  the  head-lines  of  fishing-nets." — 
Couch,  History  of  Folpcrro,  1871,  p.  173. 

II  Sow,  i.e.  pig,  of  lead. 
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MuniciS  from  Mr.  Burges. 

it.  28  fadome  of  wastclothes* 
it.       6  shorte  pikes 
it.        j  kettle 
it.        j  qr.  canne 
it.       j  smale  canne." 

c 

Finally  we  have  this  victualling  account : 

"The  particular  Acompt  of  Victualls  putt  aborde  y®  JvP  of 
Braunton  and  taken  up  of  divers  men  as  follows — 

Victualls  from  Mr.  Strange. 

imps,  ij  hogsheads  of  Beare.t 
it  one  barreU  of  Bisk*. 

From  Mark  Pearse. 
it.  ij  hogsheads  of  Beare. 

From  Edward  Jenninges. 

it  xxxviij  pounde  J  of  Bacon, 
it.     j  hogshead  of  Beare. 
it  vij  pounde  of  Tallowe. 

From  Richard  Clarke. 

it.  iij  hogsheads  of  Beare. 
it    ij  hundred  of  Fishe. 
it  candells  and  ...  ails  they  shall 
...  in  the  .  .  . 

From  Mr.  Lee. 
it.  one  bushell  of  pease. 

[Signed]    John  Dyman.'* 

The  corresponding  account  of  the  provisions  supplied  to 
the  Mayflower  is  missing. 

*  WastC'Cloths.  "[In  a  ship]  cloths  hung  about  the  cage- work  of  her 
hull  to  skreen  or  shadow  the  men  from  the  enemy  in  a  fight." — Bailey. 
Sir  Richard  Hawkins  condemned  their  use:  "For  this  shadow  or  defence, 
being  but  of  linen  or  woUen  cloth,  emboldeneth  many  who  without  it  would 
retire  to  better  securitie ;  whereas,  now  thinking  themselves  unseene,  they 
become  more  bould  than  otherwise  they  would,  and  thereby  shot  through 
when  they  least  think  of  it.*' 

t  Beer,  The  regular  naval  allowance  was  for  every  man  and  boy  a  gallon 
of  beer  a  day. 

N  2 
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We  now  come  to  the  sequel.  Wrapped  up  with  the  fore- 
going documents  is  the  copy  of  a  letter,  dated  31st  of 
September,  1612,  addressed  to  "Sir  Will"*  Godolphin  K*., 
Thomas  S*.  Awbyn,  Esq.,  and  the  rest  of  the  justices  of  the 
peace  in  the  Westerne  part  of  Cornwall,"  and  subscribed  by 
Pentecost  Doddridge,  mayor,  and  Will™  Shapley  and  Eichard 
Beaple,  aldermen  of  Barnstaple ;  from  which  we  gather  the 
results  of  the  expedition.  The  copy  was  made  by  a  scribe 
whose  writing  and  spelling  were  equally  bad,  and  it  is  only 
possible  to  give  the  following  prdcis  of  it,  which,  however,  may 
be  accepted  as  probably  quite  as  good  a  reproduction  of  the 
original  as  the  copy  was: — Pirates  had  been  apprehended 
by  the  ship  and  bark  which  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
Barnstaple  did  set  forth  for  that  purpose  in  Milford  Haven. 
They  had  robbed  a  ship  of  London  and  a  pinnace  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  in  the  Eoads  of  Lundy.  The  pirates  had 
been  brought  to  Barnstaple,  and  lodged  in  the  common  gaol 
at  Exon.  In  the  ship  of  London  (as  they  understand)  at 
that  time  was  one  John  Lewes  of  St.  Ives,  merchant,  and 

Andrew  of  St  Keverne,  mariner,  who  can  give  very 

pregnant  evidence  for  the  king  against  the  said  pirates. 
Pray  them  to  send  for  and  bind  over  the  said  Lewes 
and  Andrew,  to  give  evidence  against  the  prisoners  at  the 
Castle  of  Exon,  as  without  such  evidence  they  think  these 
fellows  (as  notorious  Eogues  as  any  in  England)  will  escape 
punishment.  The  prisoners  names  are  John  Seath,  alias 
Finche,  Thomas  Peryman,  Thomas  Smyth,  and  John  Hore. 

Enough  has  been  done  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper, 
which  has  been  to  show  the  nature  of  an  armed  expedition 
peculiar  to  the  times  in  which  it  was  carried  out,  and  not  its 
results,  which,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  were  certainly 
disproportional  to  the  means  employed.  With  regard  to  the 
story,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  cannot  be  brought  to  a 
suitaljle  dramatic  conclusion.  A  special  gaol  delivery  of 
pirates  at  the  Castle  of  Exeter  appears  to  have  followed; 
but  as  the  record  of  the  convictions  has  not  been  preserved, 
the  ultimate  fate  of  the  prisoners  captured  by  the  Barnstaple 
ships  cannot  now  be  known. 


NOTES  ON 

THE  ANCIENT   PARISH  OF  BEIXHAM,  DEVON, 
AND  ON  SOME  OF  ITS  ANCIENT  PEOPLE. 

BY   P.   VARWBLL. 
(Read  at  St.  Marychurch,  July,  1886.) 


What  we  most  admire  in  this  parish  is  its  natural  scenery 
and  position,  forming  a  peninsula  which  has  on  its  north- 
east side  the  pleasant  boundary  of  Torbay,  on  the  south-east 
the  English  Channel,  on  the  south-west  the  charming  river 
Dart,  and  on  the  north-west  the  isthmus  which  joins  it  to 
the  mainland  of  Devon,  a  little  over  one  mile  wide,  and 
separating  the  river  Dart  from  Torbay.  It  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  limestone,  which  in  its  continuation  forms  the 
high  cliffs  above  the  water-line  of  Torbay,  stretching  on  past 
Churston  to  the  harbour  of  Brixham,  thence  round  the  bold 
promontory  of  Berry  Head  as  far  as  Mudstone  beach.  Then 
we  have  slate  cliffs  for  a  short  distance,  interrupted  by  iron 
ore  at  Sharkham  Point ;  but  from  that  point  round  the  coast 
and  up  the  Dart  for  the  remainder  of  the  parish  there  are 
bold  high  cliffs  and  hills  of  slate  and  grit,  rising  in  many 
places  to  500  feet,  and  at  the  highest  point  about  550  feet, 
above  the  sea  level.  F]'om  this  elevated  position  you  look 
over  a  magnificent  landscape,  taking  in  views  of  the  Dart 
and  the  country  round  Totnes,  Paignton,  Torquay,  St.  Mary- 
church,  and  farther  on  the  distant  Dartmoor  hills.  Turning 
seaward  we  have  Torbay,  its  yachts  and  fishing  fleet,  then 
the  English  Channel  and  the  merchant  ships.  Looking  far 
away  on  the  horizon  of  a  clear  day  Portland  is  visible,  and 
to  the  south-west  the  Start  Point  seems  near  to  you;  also 
you  look  downwards  over  the  whole  parish  from  these  lofty 
slate  hills  over  about  8150  acres  of  land.  The  limestone 
cliffs  and  downs  appear  quite  low  in  comparison,  but  in 
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reality  their  level  heights  stand  about  180  feet  above  the 
sea. 

You  look  upon  these  enormous  masses  of  earth,  slate,  and 
limestone,  and  say  that  some  Great  Power  prepared  this 
place  for  the  abode  of  men.  How  long  since?  The  very 
thought  becomes  bewildering,  and  we  leave  it  to  the  interest- 
ing leeuming  of  the  geologist  to  say  when.  But  for  our 
purpose  we  need  not  go  farther  back  than  the  date  of 
Solomon,  say  3000  years.  Were  not  the  shapes  of  the 
hills,  rocks,  and  valleys  of  this  parish  much  the  same  at 
that  period  as  they  are  now?  only  that  the  hills  were  a 
trifle  higher,  the  valleys  deeper,  and  in  some  respects  more 
naturally  beautiful.  Here  then  was  an  eligible  site,  with  a 
never-failing  flow  of  water  from  the  great  slate  reservoir  of 
nature's  construction,  much  wood,  and  extensive  pasturage 
ground,  for  an  ancient  British  chief  and  his  tribe  to  take  up 
their  early  abode  with  their  herds  and  flocks,  and  erect  their 
little  wooden  houses  for  a  permanent  home.  This  is  how  I 
imagine  the  town  now  named  Upper  Brixham  had  its  early 
foundation  as  a  village  community,  perhaps  as  far  back  as 
the  days  of  Solomon ;  and  certainly  the  British  occupied 
this  district  of  Western  Britain  long  before  the  Eoman  in- 
vasion. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  ancient  harbour  of 
Brixham,  running  deep  into  the  valley,  forming  a  fine  natural 
estuary  locked  in  by  limestone  hills  on  either  side,  for  the 
natives  to  fish  in,  and  shelter  for  their  boats  when  rough 
weather  prevented  their  fishing  in  the  open  bay  or  round  the 
coast.  This  once  fine  natural  harbour  has  very  gradually 
filled  up,  and  the  middle  or  central  portion  of  Lower  Brixham 
is  now  built  over  its  bed ;  but  up  to  the  date  of  the  landing 
of  William  Prince  of  Orange  (1688),  and  for  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  old  harbour  was  a  useful 
shelter  for  the  fishing  vessels  and  boats.  Since  that  time  a 
new  pier  has  been  built  (1800),  later  on  the  King's  Quay, 
and  now  a  new  Breakwater  has  been  long  in  course  of  con- 
struction, all  of  which  have  become  necessary  since  the 
filling  up  of  the  ancient  port,  that  extended  full  half  a  mile 
further  up  the  valley. 

In  proof  of  the  early  British  occupation  of  this  parish  I 
will  quote  from  Mr.  James  Davidson's  "Notes  on  the  Anti- 
quities of  Devonshire  before  the  Conquest."  Of  Brixham 
he  writes : 

"  The  neighbourhood  of  this  town  was  largely  occupied  by  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  our  island.    On  the  point  of  the  promontory 
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south-east  from  Brixbam,  called  Berry  Head,  forming  the  southern 
boundary  of  Torbay,  was  a  large  intrenchment  which,  if  not 
originally  constructed  by  the  Romans,  was  occupied  by  the  troops 
of  that  nation.  In  it  a  great  number  of  Eoman  coins  have  been 
found.  The  northern  vallum  of  this  camp  was  partly  formed  by 
Roman  masonry;  it  was  eighteen  feet  in  height,  and  stretched 
entirely  across  the  promontory  in  a  direct  line;  but  these,  with 
other  like  ancient  works,  have  been  destroyed  by  modern  fortifi- 
cations. In  a  large  cavern  named  Ash-hole,  under  the  cliffs  near 
the  military  hospital,  have  been  dug  up  many  human  bones,  with 
fragments  of  rude  pottery,  supposed  to  have  been  of  British  manu- 
facture. These  are  in  the  Museum  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
in  London.  Roman  coins  have  been  found  in  the  cliffs.  At 
Combers  Bottom  coins  of  Claudius  and  Nero  were  dug  up  in  1831, 
and  others  of  former  emperors  were  found  on  Furzeham  Common, 
on  the  north  of  Lower  Brixham.  Near  to  Shorestone  Point, 
above  Ash-hole,  was  a  small  intrenchment  said  to  be  a  camp  of 
the  Danes;  it  is  also  now  destroyed.  At  the  distance  of  about 
two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  town  is  another  intrenchment ;  it 
is  placed  on  the  southern  point  of  a  hill  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Dart,  and  overlooking  that  river.  An  adjoining  wood  is  called 
Caert  Wood.  This  camp  is  of  an  irregular  oval  form,  made 
partly  by  a  single  vallum  and  fosse,  and  encloses  an  area  of  about 
three  acres,  sloping  towards  the  south.  The  vallum  is  about  ten 
feet  in  height  from  the  bottom  of  the  fosse.  It  appears  to  have 
been  of  British  construction.  This  is  probably  the  earthwork 
called  Greenway  Camp  in  the  Woollcombe  MS." 

Many  old  writers  on  British  history  also  state  that  the 
ships  of  Vespasian  "  spread  along  the  Totnes  shores ; " 
meaning  thereby,  without  doubt,  the  whole  coast  from 
the  Start  Point  to  the  Exe.  Probably  Vespasian  threatened 
the  Totnes  shores,  while  he  at  the  same  time  was  besieging 
the  city  of  Exeter,  which  eventually  fell  before  his  army. 
And  with  regard  to  the  finding  of  Roman  coins  in  Combers 
Bottom,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  pretty  valley 
terminated  at  a  point  where  the  conformation  of  the  land 
shows  that  the  ancient  harbour  must  have  ended  in  a  little 
rounded  bay,  having  Combers  hills  on  one  side,  and  forest 
woods  from  Parkham  on  the  other.  Here  the  Roman  galleys 
could  have  anchored  safely,  and  the  seamen  and  soldiers 
have  wandered  at  pleasure  over  these  hills.  How  grand  must 
these  valleys  and  heights  have  then  appeared,  when  the  agri- 
cultural work  of  ploughing,  sowing,  and  reaping  was  performed 
on  the  open  lands,  without  hedges  or  enclosures,  extending 
for  miles  over  the  country,  with  pasture-grounds;  and  the 
forests,  as  a  rule,  were  the  only  boundaries  of  the  cultivated 
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plough  lands  of  the  ancient  village  community.  Here  we 
know  the  Eomans  came,  and  the  country  became  a  part 
of  the  Eoman  Empire,  and  our  villagers  tributary  for  over 
four  hundred  years.  Nor  can  we  doubt  but  that  the  Eoman 
and  British  families  intermarried  with  each  other,  at  least 
to  some  extent ;  and  so,  when  the  Eoman  legions  were  called 
home  to  defend  their  own  capital,  many  of  their  family 
names  were  left  behind.  It  is  this  source,  I  think,  to  which 
we  must  look  for  the  very  ancient  name  of  Brixham.  Some 
writers  think  it  named  after  the  last  king  of  the  West 
Saxons;  and  of  course,  in  one  sense,  all  the  towns  in  the 
West  would  be  Brightric's  Aams,  or  the  towns  of  Brightric 
the  king.  With  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  the  word  ham, 
there  can  be  no  difiBculty  as  to  the  derivation,  ham  being 
simply  Old  German  for  home,  and  the  modem  German  is 
heim.  But  in  looking  over  Domesday  book,  you  will  find 
many  of  the  tenants  named  Brixi,  especially  in  Cornwall ; 
and  readers  of  history  will  recollect  how  the  old  British 
tenants  of  Devon  were  driven  over  the  Tamar  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  who  took  the  villages  from  the  former  tenants  as  the 
spoils  of  war.  We  may  reasonably  conclude  probably  that 
the  families  of  the  Brixi  may  have  originally  dwelt  at 
Brixham.  Then  it  would  have  a  clear  derivation  of  the 
ham  or  home  of  the  Brixi ;  and  in  Eoman  times  it  may  have 
had  the  name  of  Brixia,  differing  only  in  termination  from 
its  present  Anglo-Saxon  ending.  If  we  look  into  other 
countries,  we  find  the  town  of  Brix  in  France;  and  Brixia 
and  Brixellum,  towns  of  a  large  district  which  also  bears  the 
same  name  of  Brixia,  in  northern  Italy,  or  on  the  borders  of 
Austria.  We  are  informed  that  Brennus  of  Gaul,  the 
invader  of  Eome,  built  the  city  of  Brixia  about  four  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  We  need  not  follow  the 
name  further  than  to  notice  what  Dr.  Brewer  says,  "That 
the  learned  monks  trace  the  word  Brix  to  the  name  of  one  of 
Noah's  grandsons ;"  and  as  we  may  all  probably  claim  to  be 
grandchildren  from  that  ancestor,  it  will  be  as  well  to  leave 
the  argument  about  the  name  with  the  monks  and  their 
witty  remark. 

We  will  turn  to  a  period  of  English  history,  when  we 
have  more  exact  information  about  the  manor  of  Brixham, 
and  the  manors  of  Churston  and  Lupton,  which  at  the  time 
of  the  Norman  Conquest  were  separate  village  communities, 
but  now  and  for  many  centuries  past  have  been  united,  and 
together  form  the  present  large  parish  known  as  Brixham. 
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In  the  Exchequer  Domesday  Book  we  have  as  follows  (the 
translation  is  by  E.  Dymond,  Esq.,  F.S.A.) : 

**  Terra  Judhel  de  Totenais. 

"Idem  Eadulfus  tenet  de  Judhel  Lochetone.     Otre   tenebat 

tempore  regis  Eduuardi  et  geldabat  pro  una  virgata  terrae.     Terra 

est  iii  carucis.     Ibi  sunt  ii  carucae  cum  i  seruo  et  ii  villani  et  ii 

bordarii  et  iiii  acrse  siluse.    Olim  v  solidos.     Modo  valet  x  solidos." 

The  same  Ealph  holds  of  Judhel  Lochetone.  Otre  held  it  in 
the  time  of  king  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  paid  geld  for  one 
virgate  of  land.  There  is  land  for  3  ploughs.  There  are  2  ploughs 
with  one  serf,  and  2  villeins,  and  2  bordars,  and  4  acres  of  wood. 
Formerly  5  shillings.     Now  it  is  worth  10  shillings. 

"Ipse  Judhel  tenet  Briseham.  Ulf  tenebat  tempore  regis 
Eduuardi  et  geldabat  pro  ii  hidis  et  dimidia.  Terra  est  x  carucis. 
In  dominio  sunt  ii  carucse  et  xii  serui  et  xv  villani  et  xii  bordarii 
cum  viii  carucis.  Ibi  iiii  acrse  prati  et  xii  acrge  pastures  et  xii 
acrsB  siluse.     Olim  iii  libras.     Modo  valet  iiii  libras." 

Judhel  himself  holds  Briseham.  Ulf  held  it  in  the  time  of 
king  Edward,  and  paid  geld  for  2  hides  and  a  half.  There  is  land 
for  10  ploughs.  In  demesne  are  2  ploughs,  and  12  serfs,  and  15 
villeins,  and  12  bordars,  with  8  ploughs.  There  are  4  acres  of 
meadow,  and  12  acres  of  pasture,  and  12  acres  of  wood.  Formerly 
£3  pounds.    Now  it  is  worth  £4. 

"Ipse  Judhel  tenet  Cerceton.  Ulf  tenebat  tempore  regis 
Eduuardi  et  geldabat  pro  i  hida  et  dimidia.  Terra  est  vi  carucis. 
In  dominio  sunt  ii  carucae  et  vii  serui  et  iii  cotarii  et  viii  villani  et 
vii  bordarii  cum  iiii  carucis.  Ibi  xv  acrse  siluse  et  xii  acrsB  pastures. 
Olim  et  modo  valet  Ix  solidos." 

Judhel  himself  holds  Cercetone.  Ulf  held  it  in  the  time  of 
king  Edward,  and  paid  geld  for  one  hide  and  a  half  There  is 
land  for  six  ploughs.  In  demesne  are  2  ploughs,  and  7  serfs,  and 
3  cottagers,  and  8  villeins,  and  7  bordars,  with  4  ploughs.  There 
are  15  acres  of  wood,  and  12  acres  of  pasture.  Formerly  and  now 
worth  60  shillings. 

The  translation  of  the  three  corresponding  entries  for  these 
manors  in  the  Exon.  Domesday  Book,  folio  320,  runs  thus : 

Judhel  has  a  manor  which  is  called  Lochetona,  which  Otra 
held  on  the  day  on  which  king  Edward  the  Confessor  was  alive 
and  dead,  and  it  rendered  geld  for  one  virgate.  This  can  be 
ploughed  by  3  ploughs.  This  Ealph  de  Pomaria  (Pomeroy)  holds 
of  Judhel.  Of  it  has  Ealph  a  virgate  and  6  beasts  for  the  plough. 
There  Ealph  has  2  villeins,  2  bordars,  1  serf,  and  2  head  of  cattle, 
and  13  swine,  and  57  sheep,  and  4  acres  of  wood.  This  is  worth 
10  shillings,  and  when  Judhel  received  it  5  shillings. 
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Judhel  has  a  manor  which  is  called  Briseham,  which  Ulfus 
held  on  the  day  on  which  king  Edward  was  alive  and  dead,  and  it 
rendered  geld  for  two  hides  and  a  half.  These  can  he  ploughed  by 
10  ploughs.  Of  it  Judhel  has  half  a  hide  and  2  ploughs  in 
demesne,  and  the  villeins  2  hides  and  8  ploughs.  There  Judhel 
has  15  villeins,  and  12  bordars,  and  5  cotars,  and  12.  serfs,  and  2 
pack-horses,  and  4  head  of  cattle,  and  10  swine,  and  200  sheep, 
less  20,  and  12  acres  of  wood,  and  4  acres  of  meadow,  and  12 
acres  of  pasture.  This  is  worth  4  pounds,  and  when  Judhel 
received  it  60  shillings. 

Judhel  has  a  manor  which  is  called  Cercitona,  which  Ulfus 
held  on  the  day  in  which  King  Edward  was  alive  and  dead ;  and 
it  rendered  geld  for  one  hide  and  a  half.  This  can  he  ploughed 
by  6  ploughs.  There  Judhel  has  half  a  hide  and  2  ploughs  in 
desmesne,  and  the  villeins  1  hide  and  4  ploughs.  There  Judhel 
has  8  villeins  and  7  bordars  3  cotars  and  7  serfs  and  1  pack-horse 
and  6  head  of  cattle  and  8  swine  and  120  sheep  and  15  acres  of 
wood  and  12  acres  of  pasture,  and  this  is  worth  40  shillings  and  as 
much  when  Judhel  received  it. 

This  then  is  the  Domesday  Survey  of  these  three  manorial 
villages  of  Brixham,  Churston,  and  Lupton,  which  were 
united  shortly  after  the  Norman  Conquest  to  form  the  parish 
of  Brixham  in  the  deanery  of  Ipplepen,  the  archdeaconry  of 
Totnes,  and  diocese  of  Exeter.  It  will  be  interesting  to  look 
at  this  very  ancient  name  of  Cercetone.  Some  modern 
county  historians  quote  "Prince,"  as  stating  that  it  was 
anciently  named  Churchtown ;  and  Prince  was  quite  correct, 
because  Circe  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  name  for  church. 

We  may  as  well  examine  the  change  from  the  old  name 
of  Lochetone,  to  see  how  it  became  Lupton  in  course  of 
time.  It  is  said  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  clever  in 
re-naming  the  villages  after  driving  out  the  British  owners, 
A  ,  .  and  this  I  think  is  one  instance  of  it  out  of  many,  as  the 
^^U^^9^uf<^i  word  Lochetone  is  derived  from  lucah  an  enclosure,  and 
~^ta7ij  I  locke  to  close  up ;  both  being  Anglo-Saxon  words.  Stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  Lupton  manor,  you  would  be  enclosed 
with  lofty  hills  and  woods,  and  have  the  feeling  of  being 
locked  in.  Soon  the  name  was  corrupted  to  Lunckton  up  to 
the  fourteenth  century,  then  to  Luckton  far  on  to  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  Upton  family  came  there  about 
1480,  and  in  course  of  time  the  name  of  the  old  place  was 
given  up  to  that  of  the  new  family,  whose  estates  would  be 
written  in  Norman-French  as  L' Uptons  or  "the  Uptons," 
and  this  name  continues  to  the  present  day. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  and  think  of  Anglo-Saxon 
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village  life  under  this  great  lord  Judhel,  who  came  over  with 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  lordship 
of  a  good  portion  of  this  county.  From  his  grand  castle  in 
ancient  Totnes  he  ruled  a  large  district,  and  was  chief  in  the 
local  wittena,  or  shire,  gemote,  or  court,  assisted  by  the 
bishop,  or  his  deputy,  or  some  persons  connected  with  the 
abbeys  or  churches.  He  had  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  the  people  of  his  own  manors,  which  he  had  gained 
as  a  right,  or  as  his  share  in  the  conquest  of  the  land  by 
his  sword,  and  the  favour  of  the  Norman  duke.  This 
absolute  authority,  and  those  large  estates,  would  at  his 
death  become  the  heritage  of  his  heirs  from  generation  to 
generation,  subject  only  to  making  and  keeping  the  roads  in 
condition,  finding  arms  for  himself  and  retainers,  and  fight- 
ing for  the  king  when  summoned  in  times  of  war ;  and  his 
only  payment  was  a  small  geld  or  tax  of  six  shillings  per 
hide  of  land,  say  on  each  120  acres,  and  the  collection  of 
one  penny  per  acre  as  geld  from  all  his  tenants  for  the  use 
of  the  king  and  his  court. 

He  allotted  lands  to  all  the  villagers,  whether  free  men  or 
servants,  in  return  for  which  he  received  a  large  part  of  the 
produce,  and  also  some  portion  of  their  time  and  labour  for 
the  cultivation  of  his  own  demesne  lands  which  lay  round 
about  the  manor  house ;  but  the  lord  had  first  to  find 
cottages  for  his  numerous  cottar  families,  each  to  have  a 
home,  and  to  supply  them  with  bullocks  and  ploughs,  also 
seed  com  and  pigs,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  ground 
allotted  them.  The  land  was  not  enclosed,  but  carefully  laid 
out  in  one  acre  strips,  very  simply,  by  measuring  on  a 
straight  line  with  a  rod  of  16i  feet  long  for  forty  lengths. 
This  was  called  a  "  furrow  long,*'  the  origin  of  our  furlong,  and 
with  four  of  these  rods  in  width  they  had  an  exact  acre; 
and  so  these  strips  were  multiplied  according  to  the  number 
of  families  to  be  provided  for,  say  about  five  acres  each,  and 
to  every  thirty  of  such  acres  the  lord  of  the  manor  provided 
a  common  plough  and  two  oxen.  This  was  named  a  virgate 
of  land,  and  four  virgates  made  one  hide.  The  ploughing  of 
one  acre  with  the  oxen  was  a  day's  work,  and  the  bullocks 
completed  this  by  noonday,  and  were  then  unyoked  for  rest 
and  food.  Every  ten  families  were  so  bound  to  each  other, 
and  to  their  lord,  as  to  be  responsible  for  the  character  of 
each  one  of  their  number.  A  price  was  set  on  every 
individual,  from  the  king,  bishop,  thane,  yeoman,  cottar,  and 
slave,  and  this  price  would  be  the  value  of  redemption  in 
case  of  crime  before  the  law  court,  or  in  case  of  capture. 
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All  other  things  were  valued,  such  as  cattle,  sheep,  horses, 
produce,  fish,  wool,  bread,  &c.,  so  that  the  mode  of  exchange 
was  made  comparatively  easy. 

Still  some  money  was  necessary,  and  for  that  purpose  there 
was  a  mint  and  moneyer  at  Totnes,  and  two  of  such  places 
for  coinage  at  Exeter.  The  medium  of  circulation  was 
chiefly  the  silver  penny,  of  which  two  hundred  and  forty 
were  struck  out  of  one  pound  weight  of  metal,  composed  of 
nine  parts  pure  silver,  and  one  part  copper.  It  was  our 
pound  troy  of  twelve  ounces,  worth  very  nearly  £3  sterling 
of  our  present  money.  To  guard  the  purity  of  these  pence, 
the  laws  were  very  severe.  In  the  time  of  Alfred,  for  the 
first  offence  the  moneyer's  arm  was  cut  off  and  nailed  to  his 
mint  door,  as  a  caution  to  others.  The  name  of  the  minter 
was  to  be  on  each  coin.  King  Edgar  increased  this  severity 
to  the  punishment  of  death.  In  making  large  purchases 
or  payments,  the  buyer  would  have  to  weigh  over  to  the 
seller  the  price  in  pounds  weight  of  silver. 

Lords  of  manors,  bishops,  yeomen,  owners  of  six  hides  of 
land  (seven  hundred  acres),  and  shipowners  who  with  their 
own  ships  and  own  cargoes  had  made  three  voyages  over  sea, 
to  what  then  were  considered  distant  ports,  were  all  eligible 
to  sit  in  the  wittenagemote,  or  parliament. 

We  will  now  trace  the  dates  of  some  of  the  owners  or 
tenants  of  these  manors,  from  Ulfi,  who  held  Brixham, 
1050;  Judhel,  1100;  the  Valletorts,  twelfth  century.  Peter 
Corbett  and  Henry  de  la  Pomeroy  married  the  sisters  of  the 
last  Eoger  de  Valletort,  baron  of  Harberton,  who  died  1120. 
The  Corbet  and  Pomeroy  families  continued  to  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries.  Corbet's  share  came  to  Lord 
Beauchamp  of  Hache,  and  from  him  unto  Sir  John  Merrit, 
1380;  afterward  to  Henry  Gray,  duke  of  Suffolk;  and, 
after  his  attainder,  then  to  the  Crown,  who  still  appoint  to  the 
church  of  Brixham.  John  Champernoun  had  some  interest 
in  the  manor,  and  died  in  1417 ;  and  Edward  Pomeroy,  who 
died  1446 ;  also  John  Pomeroy,  who  died  1476.  About  1380 
William  Cole  held  Nethway-on-the-Hill  in  this  parish.  John 
Cole  succeeded,  whose  daughter  was  married  by  Sir  John 
Hody,  bringing  Nethway  House  and  the  estates  to  him, 
when  he  made  this  his  residence.  He  was  also  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  April  13th,  1440.  Campbell  writes : 
"It  would  then  seem  to  have  been  thought  wise  to  in- 
crease the  judges'  salaries,  as  we  meet  with  this  entry  in 
the  records:  *John  Hody  Justice  of  Kings  Bench  to  have 
140   marks   per  annum  granted  to  him  as   becometh   his 
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proper  position/"  Not  long  before  this  period  the  regular 
salary  of  a  judge  was  sixty  marks,  or  about  £40  per  annum ; 
and  so  far  down  as  a.d.  1600,  the  salary  of  a  Lord  Chief 
Justice  was  only  £225  per  annum,  with  £33'  for  his  circuits. 
Later  on  Sir  William  Hody,  grandson  of  the  above  Sir  John 
Hody,  became  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  Another 
descendant  of  the  Hodys,  William,  son  of  Andrew  Hody, 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Eichard  Yarde  of  Churston; 
another,  named  Christopher  Hody,  married  a  daughter  of 
John  Upton  of  Luckton,  who  had  issue  John  Hody  of 
Nethway.  When  Sir  William  Pole  wrote,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  these  all  had  some  share  or  interest  in  the  manorial 
lands  of  Brixham. 

Now  let  us  trace  down  some  of  the  tenants  and  owners  of 
Lupton  Manor.  Otre  held  Lupton  1050,  and  Judhel  1100 ; 
the  Valletorts  and  Pomeroys  down  to  the  thirteenth  century  ; 
then  Lupton  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  very  ancient 
family  of  the  Peniles,  whose  ancestry  before  the  Conquest 
was  at  Penhale,  in  Cornwall.  From  thence  they  seem  to  have 
crossed  the  Tamar,  and  were  residents  at  Plympton;  and 
some  branches  of  the  family  were  connected  with  the  church 
or  monastic  institutions.  John  Penhale  and  Eichard  Penhale 
were  priors  at  Plympton  Priory  at  the  same  time,  about  1390. 
Their  names  soon  changed  after  this  to  Pennyl  and  Pennell. 

"  Eichard  Pennyl  became  a  canon  of  Crediton  and  Exeter,  also 
vicar  of  Paignton,  which  he  exchanged  for  Moretonhampstead. 
He  also  became  archdeacon  of  Cornwall,  and  in  1415  president  of 
the  Consistorial  Court.  Eichard  Pennyrs  will  was  dated,  The 
Close,  Exeter,  28  December,  1418.  It  contained  many  bequests. 
One  was  £20  for  the  nave  of  Crediton  Church,  forty  marks  to  the 
poor  blind  and  lame  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Totnes,  two  marks 
thereof  to  the  poor  of  Brixham.  To  the  executors  of  Eichard 
Holrygge,  late  vicar  of  Brixham,  20s.  for  tithes  due  to  them. 
Immediately  after  his  death,  1000  masses  to  be  said  for  his  soul, 
&c.,  (fee,  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  executors  were  his  brother 
William,  to  whom  he  left  40s.  and  his  two  old  silver  cups,  worth 
by  weight  40s.,  for  his  trouble,  and  John  Lane,  to  whom  he  leaves 
4  marks.     Proved  before  the  bishop  at  Clyst  23  January,  1419.*' 

Elias  Pennyls  built  the  chapel  of  St.  Katherine,  in 
Lupton  House,  in  the  year  1408  ;  and  in  the  following  year 
(1409)  both  he  and  Margaret  his  wife  were  licensed  to 
celebrate  divine  service  therein.  The  last  of  the  Pennells  at 
Lupton  was  John,  who  having  no  children,  the  estates  came 
to  Agnes  Pennell,  his  sister ;  and  she  brought  the  estates  to 
John  Upton,  of  Puslinch,  about  1480,  becoming  his  second 
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wife,  the  first  beiing  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
William  Mohun  of  Puslinch,  then  lately  deceased. 

This  ancient  family  of  the  Uptons  had  their  ancestral 
seat  at  Trelaske,  in  Cornwall,  from  very  early  times  prior  to 
the  Norman  Conquest,  and,  like  the  Pennells,  came  to 
Plympton  and  obtained  the  manor  of  Puslinch  by  marriage. 
One  of  this  family  was  Nicholas  Upton,  a  man  of  great 
learning,  especially  known  as  almost  the  first  writer  on 
English  heraldry,  and  who  is  generally  quoted  by  those  who 
have  since  written  on  this  subject  as  a  great  authority  for 
reference.  He  was,  in  the  year  1430,  Fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford;  Canon  of  Wells,  1431;  Canon  of  Salisbury,  1434; 
and  was  sent  with  others  to  Pope  Nicholas  V.  to  solicit  the 
canonization  of  Osmund,  the  founder  and  first  bishop  of  the 
diocese  of  Salisbury,  who  died  1099.  Nicholas  Upton  died 
at  Salisbury,  July  15,  1457.  His  celebrated  work — De 
Stiidio  MUitari — was  written  in  Latin  about  1441,  and  in 
1486  was  translated  into  English,  and  was  printed  and  pub- 
lished at  this  early  date  by  Dame  Berners  of  St.  Albans, 
and  bound  up  with  her  very  curious  Boke  of  St.  Albans,  an 
original  copy  of  which  sold  some  time  since  for  over  £700. 

The  Uptons  inherited  Lupton  more  than  two  centuries, 
and  it  descended  to  each  eldest  son,  who  was  as  a  rule 
named  John.  They  have  left  behind  them  a  good  name.  The 
well-known  Eev.  John  Flavel,  clergyman  of  Dartmouth, 
dedicated  his  book — The  Method  of  Grace — (London,  1681) 
"To  the  wershipful  John  Upton  of  Lupton  Esq™  and  the 
most  accomplished  and  vertuous  Lady  his  dear  Consort  the 
auther  wishes  grace,  mercy,  and  peace,  it  is  better  to  rise 
to  honour  from  a  contemptible  parent  than  to  be  contemp- 
tible from  an  honourable  parent,  but  blessed  be  God  you 
and  your  ancestors  mutually  reflect  honour  on  each  other," 
and  with  other  courteous  language  and  advice  he  concludes 
by  signing  himself  "  your  most  faithiful  Mend  and  servant  in 
Christ,  John  Flavel." 

This  John  Upton  died  September  20, 1687,  and  was  buried 
with  his  ancestors  in  Brixham  Church ;  but  not  in  woollen, 
for  which  omission  the  penalty  of  the  Act  was  paid.  His  son 
John  inherited  Lupton  up  to  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  last  heir  in  possession,  as  his  son  John  Upton 
died  early  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  December  21,  1686. 
His  body  was  embalmed,  waiting  instructions  from  his  rela- 
tives, and  was  afterwards  buried  in  the  outer  chapel  at 
Wadham,  on  the  10  January  following,  aged  about  17. 
The  estates  passed  eventually  to  Hayne,  a  rich  merchant  of 
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Dartmouth,  who  rebuilt  Lupton  House,  and  in  1782  it  was 
sold  with  the  estates  to  Judge  Francis  BuUer.  He  had 
previously  married  Susannah,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of 
Francis  Yarde,  of  Churston,  by  which  act  Churston  estates 
and  Lupton  were  united,  and  so  remain.  Francis  BuUer 
was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  King's  Bench  in  April,  1778. 

With  regard  to  the  church  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
very  early  existence  here,  probably  from  or  before  the  time  of 
King  Edward  the  Confessor,  whose  Queen's  mother  held  the 
manor  of  Galmpton.  There  would  most  probably  be  a 
chapel  either  in  or  adjoining  the  Manor  House,  as  the  lords 
of  the  manors  were  encouraged  to  build  these  chapels  by  a 
law  of  the  West  Saxons,  which  exempted  twenty  acres  of 
land  on  which  a  church  or  chapel  was  built,  from  any  tax- 
ation to  Crown  or  Papal  purposes.  Very  likely  this  may 
have  been  the  origin  of  glebe  lands.  We  now  come  to  the 
year  1288,  when  Pope  Nicholas  IV.  commenced  the  valua- 
tion of  the  churches  in  all  England  and  Wales  for  the 
purpose  of  taxation  to  the  Pope  of  firstfruits  and  tenths. 
This  was  a  most  important  record,  because  the  taxation  of 
the  church  was  regulated  by  it  until  the  next  survey,  made 
in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  Henry  VIII.  The  Pope's  survey 
for  the  deanery  of  Ipplepen  is  as  follows : 


£       s.     d. 


Ecclia  de  Brixham 
Vicar  de  eadem 


13 
6 


Ecclia  deBiry  .  .  12 
Vicar  de  eadem  .  .  1 
Ecclia  de  Magna  Hemestan  6 
Vicar  de  eadem  .  .  1 
Ecclia  de  Pua  Hemeston .  2 
Ecclia  de  Torre  Braian  .  4 
Ecclia  de  Devenebur*  .  6 
Ecclia  de  Kaswill  .  .  4 
Ecclia  de  Woolburgh  .  3 
Ecclia  de  Torre Bruer,cum  ) 
Capella  de  CoMngton  . ) 
Ecclia  de  Ypelton  . 


6 
0 

0 
0 
6 
0 
16 
13 
0 
0 
6 

6    0 

6     0 


Q  f  Brixham  Church,  including 
Q  <      Kingswear  and  Churston 
(     Chapels. 

Q  [  Berry  Pomeroy  Church. 

^  >  Broad  Hempston  Church. 

8  Little  Hempston  Church. 

4  Tor  Brian  Church. 

0  Denbury  Church. 

0  Abbots  Kerswill  Church. 

8  Newton  Abbot  Church. 

0  j  Torre  and  Cockington  Church. 

0    Ipplepen  Church. 


£71  10    0 


These  ten  parish  churches  comprised  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  vicarages  of  the  deanery  of  Ipplepen;  and  the  value 
of  that  of  Brixham  is  considerably  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  whole,  which  goes  far  to  show  its  early  origin  and 
importance  at  A.D.  1290. 

Peter  Corbet  held  the  church  at  this  time,  together  with  ^T^dtUe, 
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Harberton,  of  the  value  of  £12  15s.,  at  the  latter  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  He  was  summoned  to  many  parliaments 
of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  II.  And  Eoger  Corbet  followed 
him,  and  was  summoned  to  parliament  in  the  first  year  of 
Edward  III.,  1327;  but  in  1334  we  find  the  priors  of 
Totnes  held  this  church  " in proprio  vsu" 

Then  Eichard  Holrygge  was  vicar  of  Brixham  for  many 
years,  and  died  in  April,  1416.  His  will  is  dated  April  14th, 
1416.  In  it  he  commends  his  soul  to  God,  and  his  body  to 
holy  burial.  To  Eichard  Herygawde,  chaplain,  he  leaves  a 
book  called  Pars  Oculo,  To  Thomas  Smith,  chaplain,  "  unam 
togam  pemdatam  cum  Crestygrey"  To  John  Pyak  a  coat  of 
crimson  cloth.  To  the  nuns  of  Cornworthy  a  silver  cup  and 
cover;  and  to  each  of  them  one  spoon,  and  20s.  among 
them.  To  the  friars  minors  of  Exeter  20s.  To  the  friars 
preachers  there  13s.  4d.  To  a  chaplain,  to  say  mass  for  his 
soul  in  Brixham  Church  for  a  year,  8  marks.  To  each  of  his 
executors  13s.  4d.,  and  20  marks  to  be  spent  on  his  funeral 
expenses.  Executors,  Ed.  Herygawde,  Walter  Lythe,  and 
Thos.  Dollynge.  Proved  before  the  bishop  at  Clyst,  May  4th, 
1416,  at  his  manor  house.  Summa  bonorum,  £54  13s.  4d. 
Eichard  Holrygg  had  previously  been  appointed  a  penitentiary 
in  the  deanery  of  Ipplepen. 

There  were  four  commissions  of  enquiry  as  to  this 
benefice  in  the  year  1416.  (1)  On  the  presentation  by  John 
Earl  of  Huntingdon  of  John  Mason,  priest;  and  by  Sir 
Edward  Courtenay,  knight,  of  Walter  Wadham,  clerk.  They 
were  joint  patrons,  dated  April  22nd,  1416.  (2)  On  the 
presentation  by  Eustace  Valdryan,  citizen  of  London,  of 
Thomas  Shordich,  chaplain,  same  date.  (3)  As  to  the 
pollution  of  the  cemetery  by  Adam  Blake,  John  Whyte,  and 
others  with  bloodshed,  October  8th,  1416.  (4)  For  the 
reconciliation  of  the  cemetery,  October  14th,  1416. 

With  regard  to  the  first  commission,  Edward  Courtenay 
maintained  his  right,  and  Walter  Wadham  became  vicar 
May  15th,  1416.  At  this  time  Nicholas  Wadham,  Esq., 
held  a  part  of  the  manor,  continuing  to  his  heirs  for  about 
two  centuries  later. 

Of  the  church  in  those  days  Hollingshed  writes,  in  his  own 
quaint  language : 

"  An  thus  much  generallie  of  the  number  of  our  bishoprikes  of 
England  whose  tenths  in  old  time  yearelie  amounting  unto  £21,111 
12s.  Ifd.  of  currant  monie  in  those  daies  doo  euidentlie  declare 
what  store  of  coin  was  transported  out  of  the  land  unto  the  papaU 
uses  in  that  behalfe  onelie.     Certes  I  take  this  not  to  be  one 
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quarter  of  his  gaines  gotten  by  England  in  those  daies,  for  such 
commodities  were  raised  by  his  Courts  holden  here,  so  plentifullie 
got  he  by  his  perquisites,  as  elections,  pluralities,  totquots,  trialities, 
toUerations,  legitimations,  buUes,  scales,  priests,  concubines,  eating 
of  flesh  and  white  meats,  dispensations  for  marriages,  and  times 
of  celebration,  Peter  pence,  and  such-like  faculties,  that  not  so 
little  as  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  went  yearlie  to 
Rome,  and  therefore  no  marvelle  though  he  seeke  much  in  those 
days  to  reduce  us  to  his  obedience.  But  what  are  the  tenths 
of  England,  you  will  sale,  in  comparison  of  all  those  of  Europe. 
For  notwithstanding  that  many  good  bishoprikes  latelie  erected  be 
left  out  of  his  old  bokes  of  record,  which  I  also  have  scene,  yet  I 
find  nevertheless  that  the  whole  sum  of  them  amounted  to  not 
above  61,521  pounds  as  monie  went  200  years  before  my  time,  of 
which  portion  poor  Saint  Peter  did  never  heare  of  so  much  as  one 
graie  grote.  Marke  therefore  I  praie  you  whether  England  were 
not  fuUie  answerable  to  a  third  part  of  the  rest  of  his  tenths  over 
all  Europe  and  therefore  tell  me  whether  our  Island  was  one  of 
the  least  pair  of  hello wes,  or  not,  that  blue  the  fire  in  his  kitchen 
wherewith  to  make  his  pot  seeth,  besides  all  other  commodities." 

Turning  now  to  the  valuation  of  the  church  in  King 
Henry  the  VIII.'s  Valor  Ecclesice,  1535.  The  vicarage  of 
Brixham  is  valued  as  follows,  together  with  the  chapels 
of  Kingswear  and  Churston : 

For  Personal  Tithes  of  Veal,  Apples,  and  Gra- 
tuitous Offering 
,,  ,,  ,,  jisn 

„  „  „  Wool  and  Lambs 

„   All  other  tenths  belonging  to  the  Vicarage 

Add  Xmas  Gifts 


£ 

s. 

d. 

23 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

11 

13 

4 

4 

10 

8 

5 

5 

6 

£61     9     6 


Deduct  as  under: 


Edward  Pomeroy  and  his  successors  ^    s.  d, 
2/4,  Prior  of   Totnes  and  his 
26/8    .                 .            ..190 

Archdeacon  of  Totnes  6/8,  and  for 

theSinod4/6      .             .         .  11  2 

Visitation  of  Bishop  of  Exeter         .  2  2 

John  Newland,  Bailiff  and  Eeceiver  16  8 


3     9     0 


Remains  clear     .         .         .  58     0     6 

George  Carew  was  then  the  Vicar. 

He  was  also  lord  or  vicar  of  Harberton  valued  49     2     0 

And  also  archdeacon  of  Totnes  „       37  19     4 

VOL.   XVIII.  0 
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The  Carew  family  had  been  distinguished  at  Court,  in  the 
country,  and  in  war,  for  several  centuries. 

It  is  worth  noticing  the  large  amount  paid  for  tithes  on 
fish  in  1535,  as  £17  was  then  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 
The  salary  of  a  judge  would  not  exceed  £100,  the  day's 
wages  of  a  labourer  3d.,  the  livings  of  a  great  number  of 
clergymen  from  £8  to  £10  per  annum,  so  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  money  at  that  time  may  be  reckoned  at  twenty 
times  above  its  present  value.  Applying  this  rule  to  the 
£17  paid  in  tithe  on  fish,  we  should  have  equivalent  to  £340 
of  money  in  those  days,  showing  at  this  early  date  there 
must  have  been  a  large  fishery  at  Brixham.  It  was  about 
this  time  (1535)  that  John  Leland^the  historian,  visited  this 
parish,  but  not  the  town,  I  think.     He  writes : 

"I  ferid  over  from  Dertmouth  Toun  to  Kings  "Were  a  praty 
Fiaschar  Toun  again  Dertmouth  whereof  Sir  George  Carew  is 
Lord.  This  Toun  standeth  as  a  Pointelet  into  the  Haven.  These 
things  I  markid  on  the  Est  side  of  the  mouth  of  Dertmouth 
Haven.  First  a  great  hilly  point  cauUid  Doune  and  a  chapelle  on 
it  farther  into  the  Se,  Bytwixt  Downesend  and  a  point  called 
Wereford  is  a  little  Bay.  Were  is  not  a  mile  from  Downesend 
inner  into  the  Haven.  Kingeswere  Toun  standith  out  as  another 
Pointelet  and  between  it  and  Wereford  is  a  praty  little  Bay. 
A  little  above  Kings  Were  Toun  goith  a  little  Creke  up  into  the 
land  from  the  main  stream  caullid  Water  Hed,  a  place  meete  to 
make  Shippes  yn.  About  half  a  mile  above  Water  Hed  goith 
into  the  land  a  Creke  long  in  respect  of  the  first,  caullid  the 
Nesse  Creke.  And  a  mile  above  this  a  great  Creke  caullid  Gaun- 
stoun  Creeke  and  Gaunstoun  Village  standith  at  the  hed  of  it. 
This  Creeke  Hedde  is  hence*  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Maine 
See  by  the  compassing*  of  it  into  Torrebay.  Men  of  Dertmouth 
caulle  it  but  5  Miles  from  the  mouth  of  Dart  to  Torre  but  I 
take  it  to  be  more,  and  that  but  only  to  Byri  Pointe.  The  West 
Pointe  of  Torrebay  is  caullid  Byri  and  more  than  within  a  mile 
of  this  pointe  is  a  praty  towne  of  Fischar  men  caullid  Brixham 
and  this  Towne  is  a  Membre  of  the  Privilege  of  Dertmouth.  I 
marked  in  the  middle  of  this  Bay  one  House  sette  on  the  hard 
shore  and  a  small  Peere  by  it  as  a  socour  for  Fischar  Botes. 
Fischar  men  hath  dyvers  tymes  taken  up  with  theyr  Nettes  yn 
Torrebay  Musons  of  Hartes  whereby  men  juge  that  yn  tymes 
paste  it  hath  be  Forest  Grounde." 

Leland's  description  goes  no  further,  and  he  does  not 
mention  the  fine  old  church,  which  is  yet  in  existence,  and 
likely  to  continue.  The  living  is  a  vicarage.  The  church  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  with  accommodation  for  846  people. 
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The  chancel  is  20  by  35  feet,  and  the  nave  69  feet.  There 
are  four  piers  in  the  north  aisle  and  five  in  the  south.  The 
north  aisle  is  86  feet  by  12  feet,  and  transept  18  feet  by  16 
feet  6  inches.  There  is  a  west  tower  27  feet  by  22  feet,  of 
three  stages,  buttresses  set  on  square,  no  stair  turret  or 
pinnacle.  There  are  a  south  porch  and  north  door.  The  font 
is  of  Decorated  character,  cup-shaped,  worked  in  canopy, 
with  crockets  and  finials,  octangular,  has  a  stem,  and  grotesque 
figures  on  the  base,  and  is  supposed  to  be  of  fourteenth  century 
date.  In  1334  the  Priors  of  Totnes  Priory  held  this  church 
in  propHo  usu.  It  was  the  mother  church  of  the  parish, 
and  Kingswear  and  Churston  had  chapels  in  connection  with 
the  vicarage,  besides  which  there  were  little  chapels  attached 
to  various  manor  houses,  such  as  Lupton  and  Nethway, 
licensed  for  family  and  domestic  worship,  and  fitted  for 
Eoman  Catholic  service  and  ritual.  The  parish  church 
register  dates  back  to  1556. 

A  few  years  since,  the  present  respected  vicar,  the  Eev.  A. 
F.  Carey,  sent  me,  with  other  interesting  information,  the 
following  extracts  from  the  Eegisters : 

"  I  see  by  our  books  that  the  Rev.  Walter  Getsius  was  vicar 
of  Brixham  from  1679  to  1701.  In  our  old  books  gentlemen  and 
men  of  property  are  always  styled  Mr.  or  Esquire.  There  is  in 
our  Registry  a  note  among  those  buried  in  woollen.  *  1687,  Septr. 
20th,  John  Upton  oY  Lupton,  Esq.,  was  buryed,'  but  not  in  woollen, 
for  which  omission  the  forfeiture  of  the  Act  was  paid.  In  1688 
was  *  buryed  George  Pomeroy ;  he  was  a  very  honest  and  religious 
person,  a  constant  attendant  on  the  Holy  Ordinances  of  the  Church 
of  England,  of  which  he  was  a  most  dutiful  and  affectionate  Son,' 
&c.  &c.  *  1688,  JSTovr.  20th,  buryed  a  fforiner  belonging  to  the 
Prence  of  Oring.'  •  1689,  Septr.  18th,  buryed  Mrs.  Dorothy  Hody.' 
*  1690,  buryed  Luie,  daughter  of  John  Hody,  Esq.'  I  have  heard 
that  Hoodown  Farm,  on  the  south  side  of  the  parish,  and  near 
Nethway,  derives  its  name  from  Hodys  Down  j  it  must  therefore 
have  belonged  to  the  Hodys.  I  cannot  give  you  the  name  of  the 
curate  in  1688.  The  only  curate's  name  mentioned  is  Peter 
Grigge,  curate  for  Churston,  who  was  taken  prisoner  in  Brixham 
church  by  Parliamentary  soldiers  when  searching  for  John  Travers, 
vicar,  in  1645,  who  was  turned  out  of  his  living  for  loyalty  to  the 
king,  Charles  I.     This  is  stated  in  our  Registers. 

"A.  F.  C. 
"  Brixham,  August  U\  1882. 

"  P.S. — In  1688  John  Upton  lived  at  Lupton,  and  Mr.  Yarde  at 
Churston  Court." 

o  2 
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I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Ash  worth,  of  Exeter,  for  the 
following  graphic  description  of  Brixham  Church  in  the 
year  1860: 

"  Perpendicular  in  date ;  the  nave  and  chancel  continuous  as  to 
walls  and  roofs ;  and  the  division  marked  by  two  steep  steps.  Of 
the  five  bays,  the  two  easternmost  arches  open  into  the  chancel 
aisles ;  the  next  arches,  westward,  open  opposite  short  transepts,  in 
which  galleries  are  formed,  the  north  one  belonging  to  Lupton 
House,  These  have  rude  cradle  roofs,  resembling  that  of  the 
nave,  all  the  wood  being  whitewashed.  The  chancel  aisles  union 
about  five  feet  from  the  respond  pillars,  terminating  the  arcades ; 
and  the  wall  is  pierced  on  the  north  side,  as  well  as  the  south, 
by  a  tomb.  The  north  one  has  an  ogee  canopy  and  inscription, 
'  Hie  jacet  D*^^  GlushilL'  Near  this  is  a  brass,  *  To  the  precious 
memory  of  John  Upton  Esq'**  a  saint,  excellent  on  earth,  and  now 
glorious  in  Heaven,  born  on  earth  april  7*^  1590,  translated  to 
heaven  1641.'  The  southern  tomb,  with  a  low-arched  canopy, 
has  been  ruthlessly  cut  through,  to  make  a  passage  from  the  aisle 
to  the  communion.  The  aisle  roofs  are  flat  ceiled,  and  the  walls 
have  battlemented  parapets.  There  is  a  large  ogee  arched  piscina 
in  the  chancel  with  featherings.  The  font  is  peculiar,  being  set 
round  with  ogee  arches,  bent  to  the  contour  of  the  bowL  The 
south  porch  has  a  curious  vaulting  springing  from  shafts  in  the 
four  corners,  with  the  Virgin  and  Child  in  the  centre  of  the  vault. 
The  tower  is  plain  and  insipid  in  design,  also  remarkable  for 
its  large  west  window.  Two  side  ones,  of  similar  character,  seem  to 
have  been  walled  up.  It  is  102ft.  Sin.  high;  of  red  rock,  rough- 
cast over." 

I  must  close  this  paper  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  ancient 
harbour,  and  the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  at 
Brixham  Quay.  Lower  Brixham  was  at  that  date  a  very 
small  village  indeed,  comprising  only  a  few  houses  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills  on  either  side  of  the  valley,  between  which, 
and  covering  all  the  centre  of  the  low  land,  was  the  old  port 
or  estuary,  running  far  up  the  valley  to  Combers  Bottom, 
which  separated  the  north  part  of  Lower  Brixhanoi  from 
the  south  part,  and  also  from  Higher  Brixham  and  the  church. 
The  inhabitants  on  the  north  side  were  only  a  moderate 
distance  from  Churston  Church;  and  the  old  path  to  that 
church  yet  remains,  affording  a  very  pleasant  walk  over  the 
downs.  There  was  no  church  or  chapel  at  Lower  Brixham, 
that  I  have  heard  of,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  Baptist  chapel  seems  to  have  been  first  erected  in 
1801.  And  an  old  deacon  of  it  leaves  this  testimony : 
"When  I  was  a  boy,  in  company  with  my  father,  I  have 
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frequently  been  at  anchor  in  a  boat  fishing  on  the  site  where 
now  stands  the  Baptist  chapel."  * 

We  have  another  witness,  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  old 
quay  lords,  spoken  to  a  gentleman  yet  living,  to  the  same 
effect.  Also  we  have  the  authority  of  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  town,  who  is  still  in  existence,  aged  about  80. 
He  says,  "  My  mother  told  me  that  when  she  was  young  the 
harbour  or  port  was  at  the  cross,  near  where  the  new  road 
now  is." 

It  was  here  then,  in  this  capacious  and  safe  harbour,  that 
the  Prince  of  Orange  found  a  very  convenient  landing-place 
for  his  large  army,  and  the  lighter  part  of  their  luggage. 
His  men  commenced  landing  on  the  morning  of  November 
5th,  1688.  The  nights  were  long  and  dark ;  but  it  was  about 
the  highest  or  spring  tides,  as  it  was  new  moon  on  the  3rd  of 
the  month,  and  I  reckon  there  would  then  be  from  eight 
to  ten  feet  of  water  up  through  the  valley,  and  beyond  where 
the  Baptist  chapel  now  stands,  at  the  time  of  high  tide,  so 
that  the  boats  and  barges  from  the  Prince's  fleet  could  quickly 
and  safely  pass  in  and  out  this  valley,  and  unload  their 
living  cargoes  by  the  sides  of  the  hills  with  great  rapidity,  as 
indeed  they  appear  to  have  done.  I  have  been  careful  to 
verify  the  state  of  the  tides,  as  the  following  letter  from  the 
principal  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  office  will  show : 

"3,  Verulam  Buildings,  London,  W.C, 
February  26th,  1885. 

"  Pear  Sir, — Referring  to  your  enquiry,  I  find  there  was  a  new 
moon  in  1688,  on  October  24th,  about  7  a.m.,  Greenwich  time, 
New  Style.  November  5th  in  that  year  fell  on  a  Friday. — Yours 
obediently,  J.  R.  Hind." 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Hind  we  have  the  county 
dates  for  these  events  certified  to  be  correct,  as  by  adding 
ten  days  to  New  Style  for  the  ten  days  which  were  to  be 
thrown  out  in  1688,  we  shall  find  the  Old  Style  county 
records  of  these  events  to  correspond  with  those  which  he 
has  given  us.  I  value  this  letter  very  much,  as  our  wonder- 
ful Nautical  Almanac  was  not  in  existence  until  long  after 

*  Since  writing  this  paper,  a  gentleman  of  Brixham  has  informed  me  that 
the  foundation  of  the  Baptist  Chapel  had  to  be  made  good  by  piling,  owing 
to  the  soft,  silty  nature  of  the  soil,  before  the  building  could  be  proceeded 
with.  Also  that  the  proprietors  of  the  Brewery,  many  years  since,  searching 
for  a  further  supply  of  good  water,  bored  the  ground  adjoining  their  premises, 
tindiiig  first  twelve  feet  of  mud,  then  a  little  shingle,  and  continued  the 
boring  through  mud  thirty  feet  deep  to  the  bottom  rock,  but  found  no 
water.  They  had  in  reality  pierced  through  the  deposit  to  the  natural 
foundation  of  the  ancient  harbour. 
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1688,  and  Mr.  Hind  kindly  made  an  independent  calculation 
for  me.  It  also  points  to  the  time  of  the  Prince  coming  into 
the  harbour  in  his  boat  at  low  water  to  be  about  noon,  or 
1  p.m.,  when  it  stuck  fast  on  the  ground  a  short  distance  &om 
the  shore;  and  it  is  recorded  that  the  writer's  ancestor 
brought  William  to  the  landing-place  on  his  back.  I  cannot 
suppose  it  injured  my  ancient  relative,  after  whom  I  and 
m^y  before  L  have  been  named,  as  the  Prince,  it  is  said, 
was  a  little  and  delicate  man  of  light  weight,  though  a  brave 
general,  and  well  tried  on  many  a  battle-field. 

I  will  now  end  with  the  names  of  a  few  old  members 
of  parliament,  most  of  whom  belonged  to  this  parish. 

DARTMOUTH. 

1298.     John  de  Bakere  and  William  atte  Vosse. 

1350.     William  Smale  and  Nicholas  Whiting. 

1395.     John  Bosun  of  Churston  and  Edwin  Arnald. 

1625-40.     John  Upton  of  Lupton  and  Eoger  Matthews. 

167  8-80.     John  Upton  of  Lupton  and  Edward  Yarde,  Churston. 

1685,     Eoger  Pomeroy  of  Sandridge  and  Arthur  Farwell. 

This  was  the  last  parliament  prior  to  the  landing  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  in  1689  called  a  convention,  when 
after  much  controversy  he  was  elected  king  of  England  in 
conjunction  with  Mary  his  queen,  who  was  to  join  in  the 
dual  government  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  fair  resemblance 
of  their  heads  together  was  lovingly  impressed  on  one  side 
of  the  coinage  of  the  realm. 

The  members  for  Dartmouth  in  the  next  parliament  were 
Charles  Boone  and  William  Hayne,  merchant. 

TOTNBS. 

1300.  John  de  Fonte  and  Eichard  de  Waltham. 

1474.  William  Hody  and  William  Herte. 

1625.  Sir  Edward  Seymour  and  Sir  Edward  Gyles. 

1695.  Edward  Yarde  and  Edward  Seymour. 

COUNTY   OF   DEVON. 

1417.     John  Cole  of  Nethway. 
1423. 

COUNTY   OP   SOMERSET.  4 

1448.     Alexander  Hody  and  Thomas  Wake. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  Brixham  parish  in  the  olden  time 
furnished  its  fair  share  of  gentlemen  to  represent  the  boroughs 
and  county  of  Devon  in  parliament. 


NOTES  ON  THE 

STATE  OF  NEWTON  AND   ITS  NEIGHBOUEHOOD 
BEFOEE  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTUEY. 

BT   THE  REV.    8.    0.    HARRIS,    M.A. 
(Read  at  St.  Marychurch,  Jnly,  1886.) 


Since  the  last  meeting  of  this  Association  we  have  had  to 
lament  the  loss  of  one  of  its  best-known  members,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Davidson,  of  Axminster,  whose  papers,  printed  in  our  Transac- 
tions, will  long  bear  testimony  to  the  extent  and  accuracy 
of  his  antiquarian  researches.  In  a  paper  entitled  "Notes 
on  the  History  of  Highweek,"  which  I  ventured  to  read  in 
the  year  1884,  and  which  will  be  found  in  the  Transactions 
of  that  year,  pp.  433-443,  I  stated  that  the  chief  value  of 
that  paper  was  due  to  Mr.  Davidson's  labours,  in  a  MS. 
which  out  of  long-standing  friendship  he  had  prepared  and 
presented  to  me,  and  of  which  I  made  use  by  his  advice  and 
encouragement.  I  did  not  exhaust  the  treasure,  and  there- 
fore, not  merely  as  a  tribute  to  his  memory,  but  as  being 
unwilling  that  others  should  not  share  the  advantage  of.  his 
labours,  I  venture  to  lay  before  you  some  further  notes  on 
the  same  locality,  not  far  from  the  place  of  our  meeting  this 
year. 

In  my  paper  on  Highweek,  which  embraces  a  part  of  the 
modern  town  of  Newton,  I  stated  that  the  earliest  informa- 
tion which  we  have  respecting  it  comes  from  the  Domesday 
Survey,  and  that  the  modern  parish  comprises  the  two 
Domesday  manors  of  Wick  or  Teignwick,  and  Bradley,  and 
part  of  a  third  manor;  viz.,  Newton;  i.e.  the  portion  of 
the  Domesday  manor  of  Newton,  which  is  on  the  north  side 
the  little  river  Lemon. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  communication 
by  road  long  before  this  date  between  the  neighbourhood  of 
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Newton  and  the  great  Eoman  military  road,  which  is  believed 
to  have  ended  at  Exeter ;  and  that  this  continuation  of  road, 
whether  made  before  or  after  the  Eoman  occupation  of 
Britain,  crossed  the  neighbouring  river  Teign  in  at  least  two 
places,  where  the  present  Teignbridge,  near  Newton,  spans 
the  river,  and  by  branching  off  near  Kingsteignton  to  a 
place  called  Hackney,  where  the  river  is  broad,  and  at  low- 
water  easily  fordable.  By  the  latter  access  would  be  had  to 
the  coast  within  a  few  miles  of  our  present  place  of  meeting; 
by  the  former  persons  would  go  westward,  passing  over  the 
high  ground  called  at  different  periods  Teignwyke,  Teignwick, 
and  Highweek,  and  near  the  ancient  mound  known  as  Castle 
Dyke,  on  the  same  hill.  As  regards  the  crossing-place  in 
the  Teign,  near  Hackney,  a  conjecture  has  been  recorded  by 
the  learned  Dr.  William  Bennett,*  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  that 
the  ancient  British  Ikeneld  Way  crossed  the  Teign  there,  and 
that  the  modern  name  Hackney  is  an  abbreviation  or  corrup- 
tion of  Hacknield  or  Ikeneld.  That  a  road  passed  the  Teign 
where  Teignbridge  now  is  (for  there  would  not  be  a  bridge 
without  a  road)  at  least  as  early  as  the  Eoman  occupation  of 
Britain,  seems  to  have  been  proved  by  excavations  made 
when  the  present  bridge  was  rebuilt  in  1815,  which  laid  bare 
remains  of  a  former  bridge,  evidently  of  Eoman  work;  but 
upon  that  question,  interesting  though  it  is,  I  forbear  to 
enter,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  fully  and  better  treated  by 
Mr  Davidson.t  I  will  merely  remark  that  excavations  and 
observations  at  that  time,  as  well  as  before  and  since,  made 
it  clear  that  the  sea  had  formerly  flowed  a  considerable 
distance  above  Teign  Bridge,  and  that  many  hundred  acres 
above  the  bridge,  now  alluvial  soil,  were,  within  the  last 
fourteen  centuries,  covered  by  the  tides.  This  is  a  circum- 
stance by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  Teign.  The  same 
occurrence  may  be  noticed  at  the  mouths  of  the  Yealm,  the 
Exe,  the  Otter,  and  the  Axe  rivers;  and  this  retirement  of 
the  sea  appears  to  be  due,  not  to  the  upheaval  of  the  land, 
as  in  Thanet  and  along  the  Kentish  coast,  but  merely  to  the 
detritus  of  the  river.  About  two  miles  above  Teign  Bridge, 
in  the  angle  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  East  and  West 
Teign,  is  a  farm  called  Twinyeo,  signifying  "between  the 
rivers,"  seeming  to  show  that  when  the  place  was  first  named 
it  was,  when  the  tide  was  in,  an  island,  or  almost  an  island. 
The  manor  of  Teignwick,  of  which  I  spoke  as  a  part  of 

*  See  Lysons'  Devonshire^  Introduction,  p.  cccxii. 

t  **  Remarks  on  Old  Teign   Bridge,"    Trans.  Devon.  Assoc,  vol.  xvi.  pp. 
444-454. 
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the  present  parish  of  High  week,  belonged,  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  Edward  the  Confessor  (January  5th,  1066),  to  Ordulf, 
a  person,  it  would  seem,  of  great  wealth  and  dignity ;  but  not 
the  same  as  Ordulf,  the  son  of  Ordgar,  Ealdorman  of  Devon, 
and  founder  of  Tavistock  Abbey.  He  was  a  thegn  at  the 
Court  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  was  possessed  of  eighteen 
Manors  in  Devon,  and  among  them  some  of  all  but  the 
tighest  rank  in  value  and  importance,  such  as  Broad  Clist, 
Lamerton,  Weare  Gifford,  Mary  Church,  Frithelstock,  and 
Bigbury. 

After  the  victory  of  William  in  1066,  the  manor  of  Teign- 
wick,  with  other  large  tracts  of  territory,  came  into  the 
hands  of  Eobert,  the  half-brother  of  the  Conqueror,  on  whom 
had  been  already  bestowed  the  Earldom  or  County  of  Mortain, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Avranches.  At  this  time  Teignwick 
resembled  the  bulk  of  English  properties  of  this  class,  in 
being  of  twofold  constitution.  Part  of  it  was  the  lord's 
demesne,  his  own  private  property,  managed  by  his  bailifiP, 
ploughed  by  his  oxen,  fed  on  by  his  sheep,  and  so  on.  Of 
the  other  part,  the  lord  owned  the  soil ;  but  it  was  occupied, 
as  to  the  arable  lands,  by  his  villeins,  who  had  their  own 
ploughs  and  teams;  and  as  to  other  parts,  by  his  cotars, 
bordars,  and  serfs.  From  each  of  these  classes  suit  or 
attendance  at  court  was  due  to  the  lord,  together  with  a 
variety  of  services,  varying  with  the  custom  of  each  manor. 
Subject,  however,  to  such  of  these  services  as  consisted  of 
payments  in  money,  or  in  kind,  the  produce  of  the  lands  not 
in  demesne  belonged  to  the  tenants. 

In  Teignwick  the  demesne  lands,  and  the  lands  not  iir 
demesne,  were  of  equal  extent.  The  assessment  to  the 
Danegelt  was  at  the  rate  of  one  hide  of  land.  Each  moiety 
consisted  of  two  plough  lands.  The  number  of  villeins  was 
five,  of  bordars  three,  and  of  serfs  six.  Eighty  sheep  were 
counted,  and  fourteen  goats.  There  were  four  acres  of  wood, 
and  two  acres  of  meadow  land.  The  value,  in  1066,  was  ten 
shillings  of  annual  rent ;  in  1086,  sixty  shillings.  Thus  it 
appears  that  the  manor  was  a  small  one  for  those  times,  but 
that  the  rate  of  its  progress  was  regular  and  undisturbed; 
and,  as  the  increase  in  value  was  rather  above  the  average, 
that  the  estate  was  productive  and  well-favoured. 

The  Domesday  manor  of  Bradley  was  held  in  1066  by  an 
Englishman  named  Edmer.  It  passed  to  a  Norman  named 
Haimeric  De  Arcis,  or  Emery  d'Argues,*  of  whom  history 

*  Argues,  on  the  Varenne,  a  few  miles  inland  south  of  Dieppe,  on  the  same 
river,  was  the  head  of  a  Covit^,  and  a  seat  of  the  Dukes  of  Normandy.     It  It^^ 
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has  left  no  record.  The  manor  was  assessed  to  the  Danegelt  on 
one  virgate.  Of  this  three  portions  were  in  demesne ;  the 
remaining  portion  being  in  the  hands  of  the  villeins.  There 
was  land  for  one  plough ;  nevertheless  two  ploughs  were  there 
in  demesne;  and  there  were  three  bordars,  and  two  serfs. 
There  were  also  three  beasts  (kine),  two  swine,  and  twenty- 
sheep;  three  acres  of  pasture,  and  twelve  acres  of  wood. 
From  five  shillings  it  had  risen  in  value  to  eighteen 
shillings. 

The  Newton  (Newentone)  of  Domesday ^  if  rightly  identified, 
was  held  in  1066  by  an  Englishman  named  Aluric,  and 
passed  to  Godebold.*  It  was  assessed  at  one  virgate.  Gode- 
bold  had  there  two  villeins,  who  had  one  of  the  ploughs. 
In  demesne  there  was  one  acre  of  meadow,  and  there  were 
ten  acres  of  pasture.  From  five  shillings  it  had  risen  in 
value  to  seven  shillings  and  sixpence. 

The  above  group  of  Domesday  manors — Teignwick,  Bradley, 
and  Newton  (Newentone) — which  afterwards  (except  that 
portion  of  Newton  which  lay  south  of  the  Lemon)  became 
united  into  one  property  and  one  parish,  was  surrounded  by 
other  Domesday  manors.  Two  of  these — namely,  Teign 
Brewer,  afterwards  Teign  Gras,  or  Teigngrace,  from  a  family 
of  that  name,  lying  towards  the  north  and  east,  and  Wol- 
borough  on  the  south ;  the  former  held  in  1066  by  Ulf,  and 
the  latter  by  Susard — were  both  held  after  the  Conquest  by 
Ealf  de  Bruere,t  under  Baldwin  the  Sheriff.  On  the  west  of 
the  group  were  the  manors  of  Ilsington  and  Ingsdon,  the 
latter  now  in  Ilsington  parish,  both  held,  after  the  Conquest, 
by  Ealph  de  limesi.!  On  the  south  was  Wogwell,  a  manor 
occupying  the  northern  part  of  the  parish  of  East  Ogwell,  in 
Wonford  Hundred.  This  was  held  in  the  time  of  king 
Edward  the  Confessor  by  Ordric,  and  after  the  Conquest 
by  Nicholas  the  Arblaster.     Adjoining  Highweek  parish  on 

supposed  that  Haimeric,  or  Emery,  did  not  belong  to  the  family  of  Joscelin 
d 'Argues,  the  founder  of  the  Monastery  of  the  Trinity  at  Rouen  ;  still  less 
to  the  family  of  William  Count  d 'Argues  et  de  Talon.  There  was  a  family 
resident  in  the  town,  of  which  some  traces  have  been  preserved.  Of  this 
family,*  which  may  have  originated  with  some  illegitimate  offshoot  of  the 
ancient  owners  of  the  place  and  county,  Emery  d 'Argues  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  member.  See  Lechaud^  d^Auisy  and  De  St.  Marie  on  Domesday ^ 
p.  201. 

*  Godebold,  the  archibalistarius,  chief  arblaster  or  crossbow-man,  was 
doubtless  the  officer  who  was  in  command  of  this  arm  of  the  Norman 
military  service  at  Senlac. 

t  Bruere,  or  Blanchclaude,  was  a  vast  tract  of  hungry,  sandy  soil  on 
the  river  Le  Loir,  near  La  Fleche. 

X  This  place  was  near  Pavilly,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Seine,  between 
Rouen  and  Havre. 
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the  south  was  a  small  outlying  portion  of  Torbryan*  parish, 
which,  like  Wolborough  and  Newton  Abbot,  is  in  Haytor 
Hundred.  It  is  probable  that  this  distant  member  of 
Torbryan  was  a  feature  which  existed  long  before  the 
Conquest.  Torbryan  is  almost  certainly  the  manor  called 
Torre,  which  in  1066  was  held  by  Brictric,  and  afterwards  by 
Godeva  his  widow,  f 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  it  has  been  assumed  rather  than 
proved  that  Newton  Bushel  and  Newton  Abbot  were 
originally  one  manor,  and  that  manor  the  Newentone  117(^) 
of  Domesday,  The  assumption  bears  a  high  degree  of 
probability;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  Newton  Abbot  is 
known  by  a  name  which  did  not  become  appropriate  to  it 
until  1196,  and  Newton  Bushel  by  a  name  which  did  not 
apply  to  it  before  1261 ;  and  the  circumstance  that  Newton 
Bushel,  with  Teignwick,  is  in  Teignbridge  Hundred,  whilst 
Newton  Abbot,  with  Wolborough,  is  in  Haytor  Hundred, 
points  to  a  very  early  severance,  the  particulars  of  which  for 
the  present  seem  to  be  lost  in  obscurity.  Mr.  Davidson 
inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  severance  took  place  in  one 
ipf  the  years  of  Eichard  I.,  shortly  before  1196,  but  be 
expresses  himself  as  a  little  doubtful  on  the  point. 

There  is  no  question  that  Teignwick  was  always  in  the 
Hundred  of  Teignbridge.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the 
Exon.  Domesday  there  are  two  lists  of  Devonshire  Hundreds ; 
and  the  Hundred  which  is  called  Taintona  in  the  former, 
is  called  Tainebrage  in  the  latter ;  leading  to  the  presumption 
that  between  the  first  and  second  draft  of  the  list  a  bridge 
had  been  built,  and  that  when  it  was  completed  the  Hundred 
Court,  which  had  been  formerly  held  at  Kingsteignton, 
thenceforward  assembled  at  or  on  the  bridge,  as  being  a 
central  and  well-known  place  of  resort.  This  observation 
falls  in  with  the  conjecture  made  by  Mr.  Davidson,J  that  the 
wooden  bridge,  the  remains  of  which  were  found  in  1815, 
was  made  at  about  the  date  of  the  Conquest.  If  this  be  so, 
it  follows  that  this  wooden  bricige  was  set  up  somewhere 

*  This  portion  of  Torbryan  parish  has,  within  the  last  two  years,  under 
the  authority  of  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament,  been  added  to  the  parish  of 
Highweek. 

t  As  regards  the  parishes  of  Corabeinteignhead  and  Stokeinteignhead,  not 
many  miles  from  St.  Marychurch,  if  I  may  venture  on  a  conjecture — in 
the  absence,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  evidence — I  would  suggest  that  the  names 
Combeinteignhead  and  Stokeinteignhead  seem  to  imply  that  both  these 
manors  were  included  in  one  district,  called  Teignhide.  If  so,  the  remark  of 
Mr.  Eyton  {Key  to  Domesday  for  Dorset,  p.  9)  on  the  enormous  nominal  size 
of  the  ancient  **hide"  in  some  parts  of  Devonshire  here  receives  illustration. 

X  "  Remarks  on  Old  Teign  Bridge,"  Trails.  Devon.  Assoc,  vol.  xvi.  p.  449. 
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between  the  years  1083  and  1086.  Baldwin,  the  sheriff  of 
the  county,  and  Eobert,  earl  of  Mortain,  being  new  masters, 
and  having  a  vast  amount  of  labour,  free  and  slave,  at 
their  disposal,  are  very  likely  to  have  set  on  foot  this  useful 
and  profitable  undertaking. 

At  a  date  prior  to  1086,  the  Hundred  which  came  to 
bear  the  name  of  Teignbridge,  was  divided  into  three  portions. 
One-third,  as  we  learn  from  Domesday,  was  annexed  to  the 
manor  of  Moreton  Hampstead,  which  belonged  to  Harold 
before  the  battle  of  Senlac,  and  afterwards  fell  to  the  king ; 
another  third  was  attached  to  the  manor  of  Kingsteignton, 
which  was  desmesne  of  the  Crown,  before  and  after  the 
Conquest,  and  the  remaining  third  was  held  along  with  the 
manor  of  Teignwick.  This  division  into  thirds,  probably 
merely  meant  a  partition  of  the  fees  and  profits  of  the 
Hundred  Court;  there  was  all  along,  it  is  presumed,  only 
one  place  of  meeting  for  the  whole  Hundred,  namely,  at 
first,  the  town  or  village  of  Kingsteignton,  and  afterwards 
the  Bridge. 

In  place  of  this  divisions  into  thirds,  there  is  often  found 
a  division  of  the  Hundred  into  moieties  only,  between  thot 
manors  of  Kingsteignton  and  Teignwick.  But  the  Hundred 
of  Teignbridge  is  never  referred  to  as  one  entire  piece  of 
property  from  Domesday  down  to  the  time  of  the  sale  in 
1751,  when  the  Teignwick  moiety  is  spoken  of  as  "the  west 
side  of  the  Hundred." 

Eobert,  Earl  of  Mortain,  lived  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  year 
of  William  11.  When  entrusted  by  William  I.,  in  1069, 
together  with  Eobert  d'Eu,  with  the  defence  of  the  coast  of 
Lindesey  against  the  Danes,  he  discharged  the  duty  with 
fidelity  and  success,  though  not  without  an  act  of  cruel 
treachery  even  towards  enemies.  His  entreaties  to  William, 
on  the  death-bed  of  the  latter,  for  the  release  from  captivity 
of  his  (Eobert's)  whole  and  legitimate  brother  Odo,  Bishop  of 
Bayeux,  are  creditable  to  his  feelings  of  brotherly  regard. 
At  the  accession  of  William  Eufus,  he  opposed  the  Eed 
king's  entry  into  England,  and  held  Pevensey  Castle  against 
him.  But  the  uncle  and  nephew  became  reconciled,  and  the 
rest  of  their  lives  together  were  spent  in  peace.  William  of 
Malmesbury  describes  Eobert  of  Mortain  as  a  man  "crassi  et 
hebetis  ingenii."*  Not  so  cruel  and  ambitious,  not  such  a 
destroyer  of  monasteries  and  oppressor  of  mankind  as  his 
brother  Odo,  Eobert  of  Mortain  was  the  largest  participator 
in  the  spoils  of  England,  and  his  covetousness  was  insatiable. 

♦  Gcst,  Reg,  iii.  277. 
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He  held  lands  in  nineteen  counties.  He  plundered  the  Sees 
of  St.  Petrock  (Bodmin)  and  St.  German,  and  out  of  his 
Cornish  estates,  which  comprised  nearly  the  whole  county, 
the  Duchy  was  afterwards  erected.  The  Domesday  Com- 
missioners, though  not  too  ready  to  condemn  their  Norman 
rulers,  nor  likely  to  be  permitted  freely  to  chronicle  their 
misdeeds,  give  repeated  instances  of  the  Earl  of  Mortain's 
injustice  and  rapacity. 

He  died  in  1091,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  title  and  estates 
by  his  son  William.  The  hostility  of  WiUiam  of  Mortain  to 
his  cousin,  Henry  I.,  was  never  disguised,  and  failing  in  a 
claim  to  the  earldom  of  Kent,  which  had  belonged  to  his 
uncle  Odo,  he  fled  England  in  a  fit  of  anger  and  joined  the 
king's  enemies  in  Normandy.  This  was  in  1104.  For  this 
the  JSnglish  Chronicle  states  the  king  deprived  him  of  the 
land  and  all  he  had  in  this  country.  Thus  Teignwick,  with 
an  enormous  tract  of  other  territory,  became  forfeited  to 
the  Crown. 

The  next  item  in  the  history  of  Teignwick  has  been 
treated  in  a  very  confused  way  by  our  county  historians. 
Sir  William*  Pole  says,  "  In  this  place  (Highwike)f  lyeth  the 
manor  of  Tingwike,  w^^  Kinge  Henry  2  gave  unto  Lucas, 
his  boteler,  whom  John  the  sonne  of  Lucas  succeeded,  fong 
John  gave  this  land  unto  Eustachius  de  Courtenay."  Else- 
where! Pole  tells  the  story  differently,  thus,  "This  (Tingwike) 
was  by  Kinge  Henry  2  given  unto  John,  the  sonne  of  Lucas 
his  boteler,  and  uppon  the  revolt  of  Normandy,  resumed  by 
King  John,  in  whose  tyme  Eustachius  de  Courtenay  held 
the  same."  Eisdon§  follows  the  former  of  the  above  two 
versions,  and  states  the  grant  to  have  been  made  to  Lucas, 
the  butler,  not  to  John,  his  son. 

What  is  certain  amidst  the  above  contradictions  is,  that 
Lucas  Filius  Johannis,  otherwise  Lucas  Fitz-John,  was  a 
bailiff  of  the  Norman  Exchequer,  at  or  in  the  Eumois,  or 
district  of  Eouen,  in  the  year  1198,  which  was  the  9th  and 
10th  of  Eichard  L||  He  was  the  husband  of  Eustachia  de 
Courtenay,  who  was  a  rich  widow  when  he  married  her,  and 

*  Page  268. 

t  This  place,  like  the  manor  of  Teignwick^  which  was  embraced  within 
its  limits,  has  been  spelt  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  at  different  periods,  and 
even  by  the  same  writer  in  the  same  book.  The  earliest  mention  of  High- 
week,  as  it  is  now  usually  spelt,  with  which  the  writer  is  acquainted,  is  in  an 
''Inventory  of  Church  Bells  in  Devon,*'  taken  7  Ed.  VI.  (1553),  printed 
by  Mr.  EUacombe  in  Trans.  Dioc.  Arch.  Soc.  Series  2,  vol.  i.  p.  306,  and 
there  it  is  spelt  "  Hewycke." 

X  Page  299.  §  Ed.  of  1811,  p.  136.    ♦ 

II  Stapleton,  Rot.  Scacc,  Norm.  vol.  ii.  Introd.  p.  exxvi. 

# 
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he  was  the  owner  of  Teignwick.  Probably  also  he  was  the 
owner  of  Bradley,  and  of  Newton,  or  at  least  of  that  part  of 
it  which  lay  north  of  the  Lemon.  These  latter  properties 
seem,  like  Teignwick,  to  have  reverted  to,  and  to  have  been 
the  subject  of  grant  by  the  Crown,  though  when  and  under 
what  circumstances  we  have  no  authentic  evidence. 

Two  years  before — namely,  in  1196 — was  witnessed  the 
foundation  of  Tor  Abbey,  when,  by  the  grant  of  William 
Brewer,  Wolborough,  with  other  properties,  passed  to  the 
Abbot  of  Tor.  As  the  grant  of  Wolborough  carried  with  it 
the  southern  part  of  Newton,  the  name  of  Newton  Abbot 
was  now  for  the  first  time  acquired ;  and,  if  not  before,  the 
ancient  manor  of  Newenton  was  now  certainly  severed.  The 
grant  of  William  Brewer  received  the  most  ample  con- 
firmation from  King  John  on  the  22nd  of  May,  1200,  the 
second  year  of  his  reign.*  After  this  date  frequent  mention 
of  Newton,  as  part  of  the  possessions  of  Tor  Abbey,  occurs 
in  the  Cartulary. \  King  Henry  III.,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his 
reign  (1220-1),  granted  to  the  monastery  a  Wednesday 
market  in  their  manor  of  "  Schirebome  Ny weton,"  and  a  fair 
for  three  days — the  eve,  day,  and  morrow  of  St.  Leonard; 
i.e.  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  of  November. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  King  John  (1204)  the  separation  of 
Normandy  from  England  took  place,  and  '*  the  lands  of  the 
Normans  "  in  this  country  were  forfeited.  Thus  Teignwick, 
with  its  appendant  manor  of  Diptford,  having  belonged  to 
Lucas  Fitz-John,  when  he  withdrew  from  the  king's  service, 
again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  His  lands  however 
did  not  long  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  for  Eustachia 
de  Courtenay,  his  wife,  made  proffer  to  the  king  of  fifteen 
marks  to  have  her  husband's  lands  in  England  to  ferme,  and 
the  sherifiFs  of  Devon,  Yorkshire,  and  Surrey  were,  by  writ 
dated  the  24th  of  August,  1204,  commanded  to  cause  her  to 
have  possession  of  all  her  lands  in  their  bailiwicks,  which 
belonged  to  her  in  right  of  dower  from  her  former  husband, 
or  were  her  own  inheritance,  or  of  which  Lucas  her  husband 
was  seised  on  the  day  on  which  he  withdrew  and  adhered  to 
the  cause  of  the  king's  enemies  in  Normandy. 

In  the  first  or  second  year  (a.d.  1216-17)  of  the  next  reign, 
that  of  Henry  III.,  Lucas  Fitz-John  died,  and  his  lands  in 
England  became  regularly  escheated  to  the  Crown.  By  a 
writ  dated  the  seventh  of  February,  1218,  the  2nd  year  of 

*  Cart.  Antiq.  G,  No.  16 ;  Rot.  Cart.  2  John  m.  30,  printed  ed.  p.  70  ; 
Oliver,  Mon.  ^.  173. 
t  Record  Office,  Exch.  <fc  R,  Misc.  Books^  vol.  xix. 
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Henry  III.,  the  lands  were  committed  to  ferme  to  Henry  de 
Pont-Audemer  ;*  but  upon  the  petition  of  the  "Vicomte  de 
Thenars  the  king  restored  to  Eustachia  de  Courtenay  one 
hundred  shillings  in  name  of  her  dower,  to  commence  from 
Michaelmas  1221,  the  fifth  of  Henry  III.  This  sum  she  was 
to  receive  each  year  as  long  as  she  lived  by  the  hand  of 
Henry  de  Pont-Audemer,  who,  by  a  writ,  addressed  to  the 
Sherifif  of  Devon  in  the  same  year,  was  ordered  to  have 
seisin  of  the  lands  of  Lucas  Fitz-John  in  Teignwick, 
Diptford,  and  Woburnford,  at  the  king's  pleasure,  subject  to 
the  aforesaid  payment ;  and  on  his  behalf  a  writ,  dated  the 
8th  of  May,  1222,  was  sent  to  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer 
to  acquit  him  of  this  amount  of  one  hundred  shillings  at 
the  Exchequer. 

At  some  date  subsequent  to  the  last-mentioned,  and  prior 
to  the  next,  but  when  does  not  more  precisely  appear,  the 
manors  are  found  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Theobald  de  En- 
glescheville;t  but  for  his  life  only.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Henry  de  Pont-Audemer,  from  death  or  some  other  cause, 
had  ceased  to  be  the  fermor  of  Teignwick  and  Diptford,  and 
Theobald  had  become  bailiff  of  the  Crown  in  these  manors 
in  his  stead. 

On  the  20th  November,  1234  (19  Henry  III.),  by  a  writ  of 
that  date,  Theobald  de  Englescheville,  who  then  held  the 
manor  of  Teignwick,  was  discharged  of  the  annual  payment 
of  £5  hitherto  received  by  Eustachia  de  Courtenay,  widow 
of  Lucas  Fitz-John,  at  the  hands  of  the  sherifif  of  Devon. 
This  was  doubtless  in  consequence  of  the  lady's  death.J 

Up  to  the  12th  of  December,  1246  (31  Henry  III.), 
Theobald  de  Englescheville  still  continued  to  be  seised  of 
the  manor  of  Teignwick,  for  life  only,  as  the  king's  bailiff; 
for  by  a  deed  of  that  date,  recited  in  an  inspeximus  of 
Edward  III.  the  king  granted§  to  Theobald  de  Englescheville, 
'*  qui  habet  manorium  de  Tynewyck  ad  vitam  suam  de  ballio 
nostro,"  the  right  of  assigning  burgage  rents  within  the 
manor,  and  of  farming  out  the  waste  therein,  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  pence  for  every  acre  of  such  waste.  The  tenants  and 
their  heirs,  so  taking  under  the  demise  of  Theobald  de 
Englescheville,  were  to  hold  in  peace  on  payment  of  the 
twelve  pence  per  annum  to  him  "in  vita  sua,"  and  after  the 

*  Pont-Audemer,  on  the  Risle  (or  Rille)  lies  to  the  east  of  Honfleur,  a  few 
miles  south  of  Trouville. 

t  Anglois  cheville,  Anglisca  villa;  a  village  at  Fresn^  la  Mere,  in  the 
department  of  Calvados,  in  the  Arrondissement  and  Commune  of  Falaise. 

X  Stapleton,  Bot,  Scaxx.  Norm,  vol.  ii.     Introd.  p.  cxxvi. 

§  Patervt  RolU,    6  Ed.  III.    Part  I.  (175)  m.  13. 
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death  of  the  said  Theobald  to  whomsoever  might,  at  the  will 
of  the  king,  be  the  holder  of  the  manor. 

This  grant  to  Theobald  de  Englescheville  deserves  con- 
sideration on  this  ground.  Tenure  in  burgage  is  described 
generally  as  merely  "tenure  in  socage  where  the  king  or 
other  person  is  lord  of  an  antient  borough  in  which  the 
tenements  are  held  by  a  rent  certain,"*  and  the  powers  thus 
deputed  by  the  king  to  his  bailiff  of  imposing  burgage  rents 
leads  at  first  sight  to  a  presumption  that  Newton  was  or  had 
been  an  ancient  borough,  A  borough  in  the  modern  sense  of 
the  term,  Newton  certainly  never  was.  It  never,  so  far  as 
the  writer  is  aware,  sent  a  member  to  Parliament,  was  never 
incorporated,  and  never  surrounded  by  a  wall.  But  the 
language  of  the  grant — "assidere  burgagia  in  praedicto 
manerio" — forbids  us  to  suppose  that  Newton  was  ever  a 
borough,  though  the  inhabitants  who  paid  burgage  rents 
might  not  inaptly  be  termed  "  burgenses." 

The  Messrs.  Lysons  f  state,  *'  The  respective  rights  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor  and  the  burgesses  were  settled  by  deed 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  II."  J  They  do  not  however  note 
where  this  deed  is  to  be  met  with.  It  would  probably 
throw  some  light  on  the  matter;  but  the  result  seems  to 
have  been  that  these  tenants  by  burgage,  or  burgesses,  became 
in  the  course  of  time  ordinary  freeholders ;  all  connection 
between  them  and  the  lord  of  the  manor  being  dissolved. 

In  my  "  Notes  on  the  History  of  High  week  "  §  I  referred  to 
an  enquiry  by  the  Crown,  through  commissioners  appointed  by 
King  Edward  I.,  as  recorded  in  the  Hundred  EoUs  of  the 
county,  into  the  rights  of  Theobald  Bussel,  in  respect  to  the 
manor  of  "  Teynegewyke,"  and  the  acts  of  his  guardians 
during  his  minority,  but  I  did  not  go  into  particulars.  It 
may,  however,  be  of  interest  to  some  to  have  placed  before 
them  the  mode  of  proceeding  adopted  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.,  in  regard  to  a  legal  inquiry  into  the  rights  of  a  manor 
at  that  period.  The  inquisition  into  the  deductions  and 
excesses,  from  and  beyond  the  ro3'^al  rights  and  liberties, 
made  and  committed  by  the  sheriff,  coroner,  eschetor,  and 
other  bailiffs  of  the  county  of  Devon,  was  made  between 
the  20th  November,  1274,  and  the  same  date  1275. 

With  respect  to  the  manor  of  "  Teyngewyke ".  and  the 
moiety  of  the  Hundred  of  "  Teyngebrigge,"  the  jurors  found, 

*  Littleton,  pp.  162,  163. 

t  Lysons'  Devonshire^  p.  272. 

X  Between  the  years  1307  and  1327. 

§  Trans.  Devon,  Assoc,  vol.  xvi.  p.  439. 
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as  above  stated,  as  to  the  successive  grants  after  the  escheat 
of  Lucas  Fitz- John's  lands,  and  that  the  value  of  the  manor 
and  moiety  was  fifteen  pounds  a  year ;  also  that  Henry  of 
Bickele,  and  Matilda  his  wife,  were  holding  the  manor  and 
moiety  as  guardians  of  the  minor. 

But  before  tranquil  possession  by  the  guardians  was 
arrived  at,  a  number  of  grievous  occurrences  took  place,  which 
the  jurors  narrated  to  the  commissioners,  and  they,  in  the 
discharge  of  their  commission,  proceed  to  relate. 

Upon  the  death  (1268)  of  Eobert  Bussel,  Jordan  de 
Hacoumbe,  the  Sub-eschetor  of  the  county  of  Devon,  took 
the  manoy  of  "  Teynwyke "  into  the  hand  of  the  king,  and 
held  it  from  the  morrow  of  the  Epiphany  (January  7th), 
in  the  53rd  of  King  Henry  III.  (1269),  to  St.  Peter  ad 
vincula  (August  1st)  following,  and  received  for  recognizance, 
and  for  rent  of  the  term  of  Easter,  and  of  the  Nativity  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  (Midsummer)  sixty  shillings.  From  the 
1st  of  August,  Henry  de  la  Hyde,  who  was  then  sub-eschetor, 
held  the  manor  from  St.  Michael's  day  for  fifteen  days,  and 
received  goods  of  the  deceased,  and  of  the  heir,  by  distress, 
to  the  value  of  ten  marks  (£6  13s.  4d.)  against  the  will  of 
the  executors.  Afterwards,  by  the  precept  of  the  king,  he 
rendered  the  manor  to  Theobald  Bussel,  then  a  minor,  in  the 
guardianship  of  Henry  de  Bicklege,  and  Matilda  his  wife. 

It  was  stated  also  that  Eoger  de  Prideaux,  sheriff  of  Devon, 
by  power  of  his  office,  unjustly  distrained  Henry  de  Bickele, 
by  seizing  his  plough -beasts  and  detaining  them,  so  that 
before  he  could  have  peace,  he  paid  to  the  said  Eoger 
one  mark. 

Also  that  the  same  Eoger  de  Prideaux  distrained  upon 
Henry  de  Bickele  for  ten  shillings,  as  for  a  debt  of  Eobert 

Bussel,  alleging  that  Eobert,  in  the  itinerary  of  G de 

Preston  (a  former  sheriff),  was  fined  for  default  of  attend- 
ance, whereas  he  made  no  default,  and  was  not  named  in  the 
summons  of  the  Exchequer. 

Also  that  Ealph  de  Wogwill,  a  clerk  of  the  same  sheriff, 
Eoger  de  Prideaux,  came  to  the  fold  .of  the  said  Henry 
on  August  1st,  after  midnight,  and  there  seized  four  oxen 
(boves)  of  the  value*  of  forty  shillings,  and  one  cow  of 
the  value  of  seven  shillings,  drove  them  away  with  him,  and 

*  If  the  average  price  of  an  ox  at  this  day  be  taken  at  £25,  and  of  a  cow 
at  £17,  two  figures  which  are  nearly  as  ten  to  seven,  then  the  money  value 
of  to-day  is  about  fifty  times  what  it  was  in  1269.  This  would  fix  the  value 
of  the  manor  and  half  the  Hundred  at  that  date  at  about  £750  a  year. 
Henry  de  la  Hyde's  distress,  at  the  same  rate,  would  amount  to  £333  6s.  8d. 

VOL.  XVIIL  P 
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still  kept  them  against  the  king's  peace,  and  to  the  grave 
injury  of  the  said  Henry. 

It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  the  above  statements 
are  all  of  them  one-sided  statements  to  the  jurors  on  the 
part  of  Henry  de  Bickleigh.  If  the  sheriJBf  had  been  heard, 
he  might  have  alleged  that  these  seizures  of  cattle  were  all 
lawful  distresses  for  failures  to  attend  at  court,  omissions  to 
pay  fines,  and  the  like.  The  next,  however,  appears  to  have 
been  a  legally-adjudged  act  of  wrongful  disseisin. 

On  the  Sunday  next  after  the  Feast  of  St  Lawrence 
(August  10th),  2  Ed.  I.  (1274),  Sheriff  Roger  and  his  clerk 
Ealph,  and  Adam  de  Hayward  and  Walter  de  la  Burethe, 
ejected  and  disseised  Theobald  Bussel  and  Henry  de 
Bickylet,  and  Matilda  his  wife,  guardians  of  the  said 
Theobald,  firom  his  free  tenenaent  in  Bardele  (Bradley),  and 
the  said  Henry,  and  also  the  said  Matilda  of  her  dower*  in 
the  same;  and  seised  and  destroyed  goods  and  chattels 
of  the  aforesaid  persons  to  the  value  of  ten  pounds;  and 
held  the  said  land  from  the  Sunday  aforesaid  to  the  Feast  of 
St,  Michael  (September  29th),  to  the  loss,  vexation,  and 
expense  of  the  said  Theobald,  Henry,  and  Matilda ;  and  that 
afterwards  the  aforesaid  Theobald,  Henry,  and  Matilda 
prayed  a  novel  disseisin  against  the  said  Roger,  Ealph,  Adam, 
and  Walter,  before  the  lord  H.  de  Wullavinton  and  his 
fellows,  and  by  their  judgment  recovered  seisin;  but  that 
contrary  to  the  precept  of  the  aforesaid  justices,  the  said 
Boger  and  Ralph  held  the  aforesaid  land  until  they  (Theobald, 
Henry,  and  Matilda)  obtained  seisin  by  precept  of  the  lord 
H.  of  Wullavinton. 

Thus  it  seems,  at  length,  the  minor  and  his  guardians 
obtained  possession  of  his  lands  in  peace. 

The  jurors  report  that  H.  de  Bickele,  guardian  of  Theobald 
Bussel,  had  "  furcse,"  or  power  of  capital  punishment,  and 
assize  of  bread  and  beer,  in  the  manor  of  Teynewyk,  by 
what  warrant  they  knew  not.  Prescriptive  rights  of  this 
kind  are  frequently  recorded  in  manors  which  had  belonged 
to  the  Crown.  The  right  of  sending  feUhis  to  the  gallows 
seems  to  have  been  a  relic  of  royal  prerogative  annexed  to 
the  land.  The  gallows  doubtless  stood  at  the  spot  in  High- 
week  parish,  still  called  Forches  Cross. 

The  jurors  further  reported  that  certain  tenants  of  Novele- 
vile  (Newton),  in  the  part  belonging  to  Teyngewyk  (Newton 

*  "  This  seems  to  show  that  the  estate  which  a  guardian  takes  at  common 
law  in  the  freehold  lands  of  his  ward  is  such  an  estate  as  that  his  wife 
is  dowable  out  of  it — a  curious  and  recondite  legal  doctrine." — J.  B.  Davidson. 
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Bushel),  claimed  to  have  a  borough,  and  a  market,  and  assise 
of  bread  and  beer,  from  the  "  new  time  "  of  King  Henry  III. 
(i,e.  from  the  new  date  for  the  limitation  of  actions,  being 
the  coronation  of  the  late  king,  Henry  III.,  on  October  28th, 
1216),  by  what  warrant  they  knew  not.  As  to  these  claims, 
we  have  seen  that  a  right  to  impose  burgage  rents  was, 
granted  to  Theobald  de  Englischeville  in  1246;  but  that 
there  is  no  proof  extant,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  that 
before  this  grant  Newton  had  any  pretensions  to  rank  as 
a  borough,  or  to  bear  the  name.  The  fact  of  this  right 
to  impose  burgage— ie,  permanent  rents— having  been 
granted  is  probably  the  only  foundation  for  the  claim. 

As  to  the  market,  we  have  seen  l^at  a  right  to  hold  a 
Wednesday  market  at  Newton  Abbot  was,  at  some  date 
between  1216  and  1272,  granted  by  King  Henry  III.  to  the 
Abbot  of  Tor.  A  similar  right  to  hold  a  Thursday  market 
in  Teignwick  was,  in  1246,  granted  by  the  same  king  to 
Theobald  de  Englescheville.  This  seems  to  be  the  "warrant" 
of  which  the  commissioners  of  1274-5  were  unaware,  and  a 
suflBciently  good  warrant  it  seems  to  have  been.  The  Messrs. 
Lysons*  say  that  "this  market,"  that  of  Teignweek,  "was 
held  at  Newton  Bushell ;  but  there  has  not  been  any  market 
there  for  many  years,  the  market  being  held  in  the  adjoining 
town  of  Newton  Abbot,  which  hath  also  an  ancient  charter." 

With  respect  to  some  of  the  manorial  property  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  its  pecuniary 
value,  and  the  value  of  sundry  items  connected  therewith, 
in  different  years  of  the  following — ^the  fourteenth — century. 
We  get  some  information  from  an  inquisition  taken  after  the 
death  of  William  Bussel,  or  Busshel,  who  died  June  10th, 
1346 ;  he  was  tenant  in  capite  of  the  manor  of  Teyngwyk, 
and  of  "one-third"  of  the  Hundred  of  Teyngbrigge,  in 
demesne,  rendering  therefore  the  service  of  a  pair  of  gilt 
spurs  at  Easter  to  the  king's  exchequer.  He  had  there  a 
house  and  garden  of  the  net  value  of  6s.  8d.  a  year ;  dovecot 
worth  2s. ;  two  watermills  worth  26s.  8d. ;  forty  acres  of 
arable  land  worth  6s.  8d. ;  four  acres  of  meadow  land  worth 
6d. ;  forty  acres  of  pasture  worth  3s.  4d.  a  year.t    The  rent 

•  Devonshire,  p.  272,  ed.  1882. 

t  From  the  above  it  appears  that  an  acre  of  arable  land  was  valued,  in 
1346,  at  2d.  an  acre  ;  of  meadow,  at  l^d.,  and  of  pasture  at  Id.  If  we  take 
40s.,  30s.,  and  20s.,  as  representing  these  items  respectively  at  the  present 
day,  money  will  be  worth  now  two  hundred  and  forty  times  what  it  was 
worth  then.  Thus  "William  Bussel's  Teignwick  income,  which  from  the 
above  appears  to  have  been  at  this  time  £8  15s.  Id.,  would  be  represented 
by  £2101  a  year  in  modern  money. 

p  2 
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of  assize  paid  by  free  tenants  in  the  manor  was  42s.  9d., 
payable  as  follows:  at  Easter,  13s.  3fd;  at  Midsummer, 
8s.  Ofd.;  at  Michaelmas,  13s.  3|d.;  and  at  Christmas,  88.  Ofd. 
The  rent  of  the  villein  tenants  in  the  same  manor  was 
71s.  lOd.,  payable  quarterly  in  equal  portions.  The  labour 
,and  services  of  these  tenants  were  worth  6s.  8d.  a  year. 
The  pleas  and  perquisites  of  the  third  of  the  Hundred  Court 
of  Teignbridge  were  worth  8s.  a  year. 

We  gain  a  little  further  information  respecting  the  same 
property  and  its  pecuniary  value  thirteen  years  later ;  viz., 
in  1359,  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  John,  son  of  the  fore- 
going William  Busshel.  John  Busshel  was  then  tenant  in 
fee  of  two-thirds  of  the  manor  of  Teyngwyk,  and  of  two-thirds 
of  one-third  of  the  Hundred  of  Teignbrigge,  in  possession ; 
and  of  the  remaining  third  of  each  in  reversion,  expectant  on 
the  death  of  his  mother,  Joan,  who  held  the  third  in  posses- 
sion for  her  life  as  dower.  The  same  service  as  before  is 
mentioned ;  namely,  the  pair  of  gilt  spurs.  The  net  value  of 
the  two-thirds  of  the  two  properties  is  reckoned  at  £6  16s.  4d. 
a  year,  which  gives  an  annual  income  of  £10  4s.  6d.  for  the 
whole. 

Comparing  this  with  the  income  of  William  Busshel, 
the  father,  in  1346,  namely,  £8  15s.  Id.,  we  note  an  increase 
of  £1  9s.  5d.  in  annual  value  in  thirteen  years. 
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THE  BISHOPEIC  OF  EXETER,  1419-20. 

A   CONTRIBUTION   TO   THE   HISTORY   OF   THE   SEE. 

BY   T.    N.    BRUSHPIBLD,   M.D. 
(Bead  at  St.  Marychorch,  July,  1886.) 


The  history  of  the  Episcopal  See  of  Exeter  during  the  early 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  one, 
inasmuch  as  in  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Edmund 
Stafford,  on  September  3,  1419,  and  the  nomination  of 
Edmund  Lacy,  in  May,  1420,  ecclesiastical  historians  have 
varied  in  their  opinions  and  statements  as  to  the  occupant  or 
occupants  of  the  bishop's  throne.  The  majority  of  authorities 
notice  two — John  Catrik,  Catterik,  or  Ketterich,  and  James 
(or  John)  Gary.  In  A  Catalogue  of  the  Bishops  of  England, 
published  in  1601,  the  author,  Francis  Godwin,  omitted 
Catrik  from  the  Exeter  list,  although  in  the  subsequent 
editions  he  included  him  with  Gary.  On  the  other  hand. 
Dr.  Oliver,  in  1821,*  named  both,  whereas  forty  years  after- 
wards he  declared  emphatically,  "  We  are  satisfied  that  this 
John  or  James  Gary  was  never  appointed  to  the  See  of  Exeter,"t 
but  without  stating  on  what  authority  he  based  this  assertion. 
Prince  not  only  recognized  Gary  as  Bishop,  but  also  elevated 
him  into  one  of  the  worthies  of  the  county.  J  These 
and  other  similar  discordant  statements  have  had  attention 
drawn  to  them  from  time  to  time;  but  there  has  been  no 
properly  directed  effort  towards  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  subject,  so  as  to  explain  and  harmonize  the  various 
discrepant  accounts.  §      To  arrive  at  anything  like  a  satis- 

*  History  of  Exeter ^  first  ed. ,  Appendix  iv. 

t  Bishops  of  Exeter  (1861),  100. 

X  Worthies  of  Devon  (1810),  180,  181. 

§  The  only  attempt  at  a  complete  memoir  we  possess  of  Catrik  is  that  by 
Dr.  Oliver,  in  his  Bishops  of  Exeter^  while  Prince  is  the  sole  biographer  of 
Gary. 
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factory  conclusion,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  separate 
memoir  of  each,  to  examine  the  data  upon  which  their 
respective  claims  are  founded,  and  whatever  errors  may  have 
been  committed  by  writers  relating  to  them — ^to  point  out 
what  they  are,  as  well  as  their  probable  origin.  This  is  the 
task  proposed  in  the  following  paper. 

JOHN  CATRIK. 

This  ecclesiastic  (whose  name  invariably  precedes  that  of 
Cary  in  the  Exeter  list)  is  called  Keterich  by  Godwin,  and 
Catterick  by  Dr.  Oliver;*  but  judging  from  the  name  as  it 
appears  in  his  will,  on  his  tombstone,  and  in  the  official 
documents  relating  to  his  various  diplomatic  and  other 
appointments,  there  is  fair  reason  to  believe  his  proper  name 
to  have  been  Catrik.j 

We  have  no  information  as  to  the  date  of  his  birth,  we  do 
not  know  his  age,  nor  do  we  possess  any  satisfactory  evidence 
as  to  his  native  place.  Izacke$  affirms  he  was  born  in 
Cheshire ;  but  as  he  also  declares,  very  erroneously,  that  he 
was  Bishop  of  Chichester,  §  he  probably  mistook  one  of  his 
titles  (Bishop  of  Chester)  for  that  of  his  birthplace. 
Polwhele  and  other  authors  have  accepted  the  statement  of 
Izacke.  Bray  ley  and  Britton||  suggest  that  his  name  was 
derived,  '*  perhaps,  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  in  Yorkshire," 
in  which  opinion  they  are  followed  by  Dr.  Oliver ;  there  is, 
however,  no  evidence  to  support  its  correctness. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  we  meet  with  his  name  is  in 
the  year  1401,  when  we  find  it  thus  recorded  in  the  list  of 
rectors  of  Creek,  in  Northamptonshire  : 

"Job.  Catryk  cap.  8  Maii  1401."1I 

He  was  collated  to  the  prebend  of  Brampton,  Lincoln, 
on    January    17,    1402;**    and    to   that   of    Croperdy    or 

*  Op,  cU,  p.  99.  At  page  271  of  same  work,  as  well  as  in  his  History  of 
Exeter  (1821),  Appendix  iv.,  it  is  printed  Keterick. 

t  Rymer's  Fcedera  contains  copies  of  many  state  documents  (1409-1417)  in 
which  his  name  is  occasionally  given  as  Cateryk,  but  in  the  majority  of 
examples  as  Catrik  or  Catryk y  probably  a  family  variant  of  Catterick.  The 
following  variations  of  the  name  are  met  with : — Gatarich,  Catariche,  Catarick^ 
Caiaricke^  Catericke,  Cateryck,  Cateryk,  Catherick,  Catherike,  Catric,  Catrieky 
Catridge,  Catrik^  Catrix,  Catryk,  Gattarich,  Catterick,  Gatterike,  Cattrick, 
Cattrik,  GraAenlmm,  Katric,  Katryk,  Keterick,  Ketterich,  Ketterick,  Kettrick. 

X  Antiquities  of  Exeter  (1731),  part  i.  36. 

§  Ibid,  part  ii.  71. 

II  History  of  Surrey  (1850),  I.  259. 

U  J.  Bridges,  Histm-y  of  Northamptonshire  (1791),  I.  561. 

J.  Le  Neve,  Fasti  Eccles.  Anglican,  ed.  by  T.  D.  Hardy  (1854),  II.  117. 


** 
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Cropredy,  in  the  same  county,  on  July  14,  1402,*  the 
latter  being  presented  to  him  by  the  bishop  "per  mortem 
Thomas  Boteler,  ultimi  prebendarii."  t  According  to  Le  Neve, 
he  was  installed  a  prebendary  of  Stow  Longa,  in  the  same 
county,  on  "April  3,  1406,  on  whose  resignation  John 
Wade  was  collated  4  September,  1413;" J  but  Browne 
Willis  §  throws  some  doubt  upon  this  by  affirming  it  to  have 
been  another  ecclesiastic  named  "  Thomas  Caterick."  As 
this  prebend  was  in  the  same  county  as  the  other  two 
acknowledged  to  have  been  held  by  John  Catrik,  and  as  the 
period  of  his  resigning  it  accords  with  his  subsequent  history, 
the  statement  of  Le  Neve  is  probably  the  correct  one. 

On  March  25, 1406,  he  was  installed  Treasurer  of  Lincoln,  || 
but  on  November  6  of  the  same  year  he  exchanged  it  for 
that  of  master  or  prior  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
at  Sandon,  in  the  parish  of  Esher,  Surrey,  with  John  Haget. 
This  hospital  or  priory  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.,  and  for  some  time  was  wealthy,  and  held  large  estates ; 
but  it  subsequently  lost  the  greater  portion  of  its  revenues, 
and  at  the  time  Catrik  became  its  prior  it  must  have  been  in 
a  state  of  poverty.lT  He  could  not  have  retained  this  office 
for  any  length  of  time,  as  William  Thame  is  recorded  as 
prior  on  March  10,  1408.**  The  prebend  of  Osbaldwick, 
York,  was  conferred  on  him  on  January  20,  1407,  and  this 
was  "confirmed  by  the  king  July  25  following." t+  His  next 
preferment  was  that  of  prebendary  of  Moreton  Parva,  Here- 
ford, on  February  6,  1409.  This  he  must  have  held  for  a 
short  time  only,  as  the  third  in  succession  to  him  was 
collated  to  it  on  May  28,  1412.  J  J 

We  have  thus  ample  record,  that  between  the  years  1401 
and  1409  his  ecclesiastical  offices  were  numerous,  and  had 
succeeded  one  another  with  tolerable  rapidity.  Now  although 
this  may  be  accepted  as  fair  evidence  that  either  he  or  his 
family  must  have  possessed  considerable  influence,  we  must 

*  PoLWHELE,  History  of  Devonshire  (1797),  I.  286,  terms  it  Cropersly,  and 
that  the  appointment  took  place  in  1404. 

t  Le  Neve,  Op.  cit.  II.  140.  %  Ibid,  II.  214. 

§  Survey  of  Cathedrals  (1742),  III.  244. 

II  Le  Neve,  Op.  cU.  II.  89.  Polwhele,  Op.  cU.  I.  286,  has  the  date  March 
26,  1405,  probably  intended  for  old  style. 

H  Brayley  and  Britton,  Op.  dt.  II.  434-5.  On  the  latter  page  is  a  woodcut 
of  the  seal.  Le  Neve,  Op.  cit,  II.  89,  records  the  date  of  the  appointment  as 
November  14,  but  it  appears  that  Catrik  was  admitted  on  the  same  day  that 
Haget  resigned.  Robert  Hallam,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  future  colleague 
of  Catrik  at  the  Council  of  Constance,  had  previously  held  the  mastership. 
**  Brayley  and  Britton,  Op.  cit.  II.  435. 
t+  Le  Neve,  Op.  cit.  III.  207  ;  Polwhele,  Op.  cit,  1.  286. 


IX  B.  Willis,  Up.  cit.  II.  586. 
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not  overlook  the  probability  of  his  success  being  mainly  due 
to  his  own  marked  talents  and  perseverance,  especiaUy  as 
his  subsequent  career  proved  him  to  be  a  man  of  remarkable 
ability. 

From  the  year  1409  an  entirely  new  career  was  opened  to 
him,  that  of  a  diplomatic  agent,  and  the  efforts  he  made  in 
this  new  direction  of  exercising  his  powers  must  have  been 
eminently  successful,  judgiug  from  his  frequent  employment 
in  this  capacity  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1419,  a  period 
of  ten  years.  On  March  3,  1409,  the  Privy  Council  issued 
a  "  commission  to  John  Catryk,  to  treat  for  fixing  a  time  and 
place  for  the  meeting  of  English  and  French  ambassadors."* 
This  is  the  first  recorded  instance  we  possess  of  his  engage- 
ment in  diplomatic  work,  but  as  at  that  time  many  formalities 
were  needed  prior  to  the  arrangement  of  any  meeting  between 
the  representatives  of  hostile  parties,  we  can  scarcely  imagine 
that  this  could  have  been  the  earliest  occasion  of  his  employ- 
ment in  this  new  sphere  of  action,  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
arrangements  devolved  entirely  upon  himselt  On  May  12 
he  received  a  protection  for  "going  on  an  embassy  to  France," 
and  three  days  afterwards  was  appointed  one  of  five  com- 
missioners to  treat  with  that  country  "for  redress  of  injuries 
and  for  a  truce,"  also  "for  a  perpetual  peace." t  In  the 
following  year  (1410)  he  was  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of 
mediatory  work  with  France  (by  Privy  Council  orders  dated 
May  20  and  July  10),  and  on  November  29  was  named 
one  of  seven  commissioners  empowered  "  to  treat  for  a  truce 
with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy."  J  In  the  document  last  referred 
to,  mention  is  made  of  "  Johannem  Catryk,  Archidiaconum 
Surrise,"  and  this  is  the  first  intimation  we  possess  that  he 
held  that  dignity.  We  are  unacquainted  with  the  date  of 
his  preferment  to  it,  but  he  must  have  resigned  it  prior  to 
his  consecration  as  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  for  in  the  order 
restoring  him  the  temporalities  of  that  See,  dated  June  2, 
1414,  he  is  designated  "late  Archdeacon  of  Surrey." §  As 
it  was  endowed  with  the  rectory  of  Farnham,  the  ofl&ce  was 
a  valuable  one,  and  may  have  been  presented  to  him  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  success  as  a  diplomatist. 

On  March  27,  1411,  we  find  him  again  engaged  with 
other  commissioners  "to  meet  the  deputies  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  at  Calais  for  redress  of  injuries,"  and  "to  treat 

*  Rymer*s  Fadera  (1712)  IV.  i.  148.  This  and  other  quotations  in  English 
are  from  Hardy's  Syllabus  of  that  work. 

t  Ibid.  IV.  i.  153-4.  X  Ibid,  IV.  i.  172-4,  181. 

§  Ibid,  IV.  ii.  79. 
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with  France  "  for  a  similar  purpose.*  The  name  of  Catryk 
is  the  only  one  included  in  both  commissions.  He  received 
similar  orders  on  April  16  and  July  l.f  From  this  latter 
date  there  is  a  short  lull  in  the  records  concerning  him, 
nor  does  he  again  come  into  notice  until  the  year  1413. 

Henry  V.  began  his  reign  on  March  31,  1413,  at  which 
date  Catrik  was  probably  in  England,  although  he  was  not 
destined  to  remain  there  long,  as  on  May  22  he  received 
an  order  from  the  Privy  Council  ("per  ipsum  Eegem")  to 
act  as  the  King's  Proctor  at  Rome  ("  De  procuratore  Regis  in 
Curia  Romana.")t  At  the  time  this  order  was  made  the 
Pope,  John  XXIIL,  was  in  possession  of  Rome;  but  on 
June  7,  before  Catrik  could  have  arrived  there,  he  had  fled 
before  Ladislaus,  king  of  Naples;  nor  was  Rome  again 
occupied  by  a  Pope  until  Martin  V.  entered  it  on  September 
22,  1421.  John  XXIIL  fled  to  Florence,  and  afterwards 
to  Bologna.  Catrik  probably  joined  him  at  the  former  city. 
It  may  here  be  noted  that  Godwin  terms  Catrik  "  a  notary 
of  Rome,"  and  Dr.  Oliver,  "apostolic  notary."  "Whilst 
agent  at  the  Roman  Court,"  he  was  "  provided  "  by  the  Pope 
to  the  Bishopric  of  St.  David's  on  April  27,  1414,  §  and 
was  consecrated  at  Bologna  two  days  afterwards.  ||  The 
temporalities  of  the  See  were  restored  to  him  on  June  2,ir 
and  in  the  order  graDting  this  restitution,  the  reason  given  is,  to 
meet  the  great  expense  the  newly-created  bishop  was  incurring 
in  the  king's  service  at  the  Papal  Court  ("in  Servitio  nostro 
in  Curia  Romana  ").  It  also  reminded  Catrik,  that  although 
the  Pope  had  provided  him  to  the  See,  the  royal  prerogative 
was  not  to  be  prejudiced  in  any  way,  and  that  the  act  of 
homage  due  by  him  to  the  Crown  would  simply  be  deferred 
until  his  return  to  England.  We  are  unaware  whether  he 
had  returned  to  England  in  time  to  receive  this  grant,  but  it 
is  certain  he  was  in  this  country  on  July  18,  as  on  that 
day  he  made  his  profession  of  obedience  before  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  (**  in  capella  infra  manerium  domini  de 
Lambehith"),  which  he  subscribed  with  his  own  hand  ("manu 
propria  ").  After  this  he  received  on  the  same  day  the  grant 
of  the  spiritualities.** 

On    October    13   he   received   a  grant   from    the   Privy 

♦  Rymer,  IV.  i  188.        t  Ihid.  IV.  i.  189,  195.       t  Ibid.  IV.  ii.  31. 

§  Dr.  Oliver,  Bishops  of  Exeter,  99.  The  Chichely  Register^  in  the 
Lambeth  Palace  Library,  contains  a  copy  of  the  Papal  "Bulla  provisionis 
Episcopi  Meuevensis"  (fol.  6.)  Gams'  Series  Episcop.  Eccl.  Cathol.  (1873), 
186. 

II  Rev.  W.  Stubbs,  Regist.  Sacr.  Ang.  (1858),  63. 

H  Rymer,  IV.  ii.  79.  ♦•  Eegist.  ChicMy,  fol.  6. 
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The  year  1415  was  a  very  memorable  one  in  the  history  of 
Europa  In  May,  John  XXIIL  was  deposed  from  the  pope- 
dom (he  had  resigned  in  the  March  previous) ;  on  July  6 
John  Huss  was  burnt  at  the  stake  by  the  order  of  the 
Council  at  Constance,  Eobert  Hallam,  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
being  almost  the  only  prelate  who  raised  his  voice  against 
this  ecclesiastical  murder;  and  on  October  25  occurred  the 
memorable  defeat  of  the  French  at  Agincourt  At  the  time 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  two  latter  events,  and  imtil  the 
following  August,  Catrik  was  in  England ;  and  this  appears 
to  have  been  the  only  opportunity  he  had  for  visiting  his 
diocese,  and  for  devoting  his  personal  local  attention  to  the 
duties  of  his  episcopate.* 

In  April,!  1416,  the  emperor  Sigismund  visited  Henry  V., 
*'to  trete  of  certayn  thyngis  touching  the  pees  of  Englond 
and  of  Fraunce  [in  which  he  was  unsuccessful] :  and  also  for 
the  welfare  and  vnite  of  alle  holi  chirche."J  One  result 
of  Agincourt  was  to  elevate  England  as  a  nation  in  the  eyes 
of  the  other  European  powers,  and  it  is  possible  that  but  for 
this  the  emperor  would  not  have  sought  a  personal  interview 
with  the  English  sovereign.  No  doubt  the  best  mode  of 
promoting  "the  welfare  and  vnite"  of  the  Church  was  the 
theme  of  much  discussion  between  them.  The  meeting  at 
Constance  had  already  extended  to  one  year  and  a  half,  and 
little  had  been  effected  by  the  Council.  It  is  true  that  John 
Huss  had  been  burnt,  and  John  XXIII.  deposed;  but 
although  more  than  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the  act  of 
deposition,  no  successor  had  been  appointed,  and  two  rival 
popes  still  existed.§    That  a  joint  and  more  vigorous  action 

same  form,  "Ketterick,"  in  the  Diocesan  Registers  of  Chester.  Again, 
Le  Neve's  work  {Op.  cit.  i.  374)  contains  a  copy,  in  Nonnan-French,  of  the 
letters  patent  relating  to  the  elevation  of  Edmund  Lacy  (Catrik's  successor) 
to  the  see  ;  and  mentioning  "John  Cattericke  alora  evesque  de  Cestre."  This 
variation  of  title  must  have  occasionally  caused  much  confusion  and  emharrass- 
ment.  For  instance,  Lenfant,  in  his  list  of  the  members  who  were  present  at 
the  Council  of  Constance,  enumerates  "John,  Bishop  of  Chester  (Op.  cit. 
ii.  403) ;  but  in  a  subsequent  page  states  that  "some  of  the  English  bishops 
who  were  at  the  Council  are  wanting  in  this  List,"  among  whom  he  includes 
"John  Catricke,  Bishop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,"  whom  he  fails  to 
recognize  under  his  Chester  title.  {Op.  cit.  ii.  410,  411.)  Chester  was  not 
created  into  a  separate  diocese  until  1541. 

*  We  have  no  record  of  his  absence  from  England,  or  of  his  engagement  in 
diplomatic  work  throughout  that  period. 

t  Stow,  Op.  cit.  352,  states  May  1. 

X  An  English  Chronicle  .  .  .  toritten  be/ore  the  year  1471,  edited  by  Rev. 
J.    S.    Davies.     Camden   Society   (1856),    42.     Vide  Lingard's  History  of 
England,  IIL  (1823)  356. 

§  The  emperor  did  not  leave  England  until  the  middle  of  August.  Stow 
states   the   IGtli.     Henry  accompanied  him   to   Calais,    "and" — according 
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was  decided  upon  by  these  royal  personages  is  probable, 
and  led  on  Henry's  part  to  the  Privy  Council  order  of 
July  20,  headed,  "  De  Ambassiatoribus,  ad  interessendum  in 
Concilio  Generali,  associatis,"  directing  the  bishops  of  London, 
of  Coventry  and  Lichfield  (John  Catrik),  and  Norwich,  with 
other  ecclesiastics,  to  proceed  to  the  General  Council,  there  to 
be  associated  with  the  bishops  of  Salisbury,  and  Bath,  and 
"Wells,  who  had  been  present  from  the  commencement,* 
probably  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  latter. 

On  August  5  an  order  was  issued,  directing  Catrik  and 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  treat  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
respecting  the  Council  of  Constance.  A  second  order,  on 
the  same  day,  names  Catrik  and  two  other  commissioners 
to  treat  for  an  interview  between  the  king  and  the  duke.t 
His  departure  from  England  was  apparently  delayed,  to 
enable  him  to  receive  these  final  instructions.  On  the  day 
following,  as  though  he  had  some  prescience  he  was  not 
destined  to  return  to  his  native  land,  he  made  his  will,  which 
bears  that  date  (August  6),  in  which  he  states  that  it 
was  executed  at  Dartford,  on  his  way  to  Constance  ("  apud 
Dertforth  in  hospicio  Georgii  me  tunc  existente  in  via  versus 
Constanciam  ad  consilium  generale)."J  He  arrived  in  that 
city  on  September  24.  §  ^ 

By  an  order  of  December  2,  he,  with  two  other  bishops, 
were  empowered  to  treat  with  the  king  of  Aragon,  the  princes 
of  Germany,  and  the  Hanse  merchants,  for  mercantile  inter- 
course, &c.|| 

Eymerir  prints  at  length  a  remarkable  letter,  in  Latin  and 
English,  dated  February  2,  1417,  addressed  by  John 
Forester,  at  Constance,  to  Henry  V.,  reporting  the  proceedings 
incident  to  the  entry  of  the  emperor  Sigismund  into  that  city 
on  January  27.  In  this,  after  recording  a  speech  made  by  the 
emperor,  he  makes  the  following  special  allusion  to  Catrik : 

"Thanne  my  Lord  of  Ghestrey  our  Presedent,  in  the  Name  of 
alle  our  Nation  (al  so  hyt  langyth  to  hys  Office)  rehersythe  com- 

to  the  Chronicle  already  quoted — **  anon  aftir  the  king  sente  ambassiatours  to 
the  generalle  connselle  of  Constaunce."  This  is  repeated  by  Stow.  From 
the  statement  in  the  text,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  ambassadors  must  have 
left  before  Sigismund. 

♦  Rymer,  IV.  ii.  168.  t  lUd.  IV.  ii.  169,  170. 

X  A  copy  of  this  will  is  in  the  Lambeth  Palace  Library,  Begist,  ChicJiely, 
fol.  3285,  and  a  transcript  of  it  is  printed  at  len^h  in  the  Appendix  to  this  paper. 

§  Lenfant  mentions  the  arrival  of  "  the  bishops  of  Litchfiela  and 
Norwich "  on  that  day  {Op,  cU,  I.  624) ;  but  H^fel6  {Histoire  des  Conciles, 
French  trans.,  1876,  II.  11),  although  not  giving  their  names  or  titles, 
records  the  entry  of  "  trois  eveques  an^ais." 

II  Rymer.  IV.  ii  183-185.  IT  Ibid.  IV.  ii.  193. 
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pendiously  and  in  a  gentil  wyse  alle  that  evere  the  Emperonr 
hadde  sayde,  and  gaf  hym  an  Answer  til  every  one  Poynt,  so 
gold  and  so  resonable,  in  so  schort  Avisement,  that  he  has  I  gete 
hym  a  thank  here  in  zoure  Kation  for  evere.  And  also,  Soverayn 
Lyge  Lord,  as  I  may  imtherstande,  my  Lordis  of  Salisbury  and 
Chestre  am  fully  disposyd,  by  the  Consent  of  zour  alle  othere 
Embaciatours,  to  suwe  the  Eeformation  in  the  Kyrk,  in  the  Hed, 
and  in  the  Membris ;  havyng  no  Eeward  to  no  Benef ys  that  thei 
have,  rather  than  hyt  scholde  ben  undon;  and  of  thys  I  dowte 
me  nought,  thys  two  my  Lordys  wylle  abyde  harde  and  nesche  all 
weyes  by  the  gode  Avis  and  Deliberation  of  zour  Brother  the 
Kyng  of  Bxmie.*^* 

The  only  occasion  recorded  during  the  year  1417,  in  which 
he  was  employed  in  special  diplomatic  work,  apart  from  his 
Council  duties,  was  on  February  25,  when  he  with  two 
others  received  a  commission  to  treat  with  the  Hanse  mer- 
chants for  redress  of  injuries.! 

On  September  5,  Eobert  Hallam,  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
the  vigorous  leader  of  the  English  section  of  the  General 
CouncU,  died  at  Constance; J  and  on  the  same  day,  Cardinal 
de  Ursinis  addressed  a  letter  to  the  king,  requesting  him  to 
translate  Catrik  to  the  See  of  Salisbury,  §  whom  he  mentions 
in  the  most  flattering  terms  (e^.  "tarn  insignis  Vir,  tamque 
virtutibus  omnibus  ornatus.")  He  excuses  himself  for  send- 
ing a  short  letter,  stating  that  the  College  of  Cardinals 
intended  writing  to  him  more  fully  on  the  subject.  |  All 
this  we  may  accept  as  a  testimony  to  his  eminent  worth  and 
talents,  as  well  as  to  the  respect  entertained  for  him  by  the 
principal  members  of  the  Council 

Whether  Henry's  proud  spirit  resented  any  apparent 
attempt  at  what  he  perhaps  deemed  ecclesiastical  interference 
with  his  rights,  or  whether  he  was  desirous  of  promoting 
some  other  individual  on  the  occurrence  of  a  suitable  vacancy, 
we  do  not  know.  Certain  it  is  that  the  request  was  not 
complied  with,  as  John  Chandler  was  appointed  to  the 
vacancy,  and  was  consecrated  at  St.  Paul's  on  December  12, 

♦  In  Lenfant's  work  (I.  x.  xi.)  there  is  a  modernised  English  version  of 
this  letter.    Who  was  John  Forester  ? 

t  Rymer,  IV.  ii.  194. 

X  He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city,  where  his  memorial  brass 
may  still  be  seen.  There  is  an  engraving  of  it  in  ArcJiceologia  xxv.  (1844) 
430,  reproduced  in  Kite's  Brasses  of  Wiltshire  (I860),  pi.  32. 

§  Rymer,  IV.  iii.  14.  Milman  {Op,  cU,  viii.  309)  reports  him  to  have 
died  on  September  4  ;  but  this  is  certainly  an  error,  as  the  Cardinal's  letter, 
dated  September  6,  states  expressly  that  the  death  took  place  that  day 

("hodie'O. 

II  Of  this  latter  document  we  possess  no  further  record. 
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1417.*  It  was  an  unusual  proceeding  for  the  Cardinal  to 
have  sent  such  a  letter  to  the  king ;  but  at  that  time  there 
was  no  Pope  recognised  by  the  Council,  f  Had  there  been 
one,  or  had  Hallam's  death  taken  place  three  months  later, 
Catrik  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  translated  to 
Salisbury.  In  one  respect  he  succeeded  Eobert  Hallam,  viz., 
in  becoming  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  English  party 
of  the  Council, 

On  November  11  the  papal  authority  became  centred  in 
one  individual,  in  the  election  of  Martin  V.  by  the  General 
Council,  and  the  reign  of  the  rival  popes  soon  afterwards 
terminated.  In  this  election  twenty-three  cardinals  and 
thirty  delegates  took  part ;  the  latter  consisted  of  six  electors 
from  each  of  the  five  nations,  and  Catrik  was  one  of  these. 

On  April  1,  1418,  he  was  one  of  four  commissioners 
appointed  to  receive  an  oath  of  fealty  from  John  Langret, 
Bishop  of  Bayeux.!  On  the  22nd  of  the  same  month  the 
Council  was  dissolved,  after  having  dragged  on  a  weary 
existence  of  nearly  three  and  a  half  years,  and  accomplished 
a  small  portion  only  of  the  objects  for  which  it  was  originally 
designed.  A  few  days  later,  Martin  V.  left  Constance  on  his 
slow  progress  towards  Rome,  John  Catrik  forming  one  of  his 
train. 

From  the  Papal  Court  at  Mantua,  Catrik,  on  February  1, 
1419,  addressed  a  loDg  letter  to  the  king,  containing,  after 
many  adulatory  remarks,  an  account  of  a  private  interview 
he  had  held  with  the  Pope.§ 

The  Pope  reached  Florence  on  February  26,  On  April 
12  a  commission  was  issued,  empowering  Catrik  and  the 
Dean  of  York  to  receive  all  Normans  at  the  Court  of  Rome 
into  the  king's  favour  ;||    and  on  June  30  they  inform  the 

♦  Stubbs.  Op.  cit,  64. 

t  "At  what  time  Bishop  Halam  died,  Martin  the  fifth  was  not  yet  chosen 
Pope.  By  reason  whereof  (the  Papacy  being  after  a  sort  void,  and  so  the 
Pope's  tjrrannous  provisions  ceasing)  the  Chapter  of  Sarum  had  the  liberty 
of  a  free  election,  and  chose  one  John  Chaundler,  who  sate  Bishop  about  10 
yeeres." — Godwin,  Bishops  of  England  (1601),  282. 

t  Rymer,  IV.  iii.  45. 

§  Ibid,  IV.  iii.  88.  As  this  is  not  only  in  itself  a  remarkable  document, 
but  is  almost  the  only  literary  composition  of  his  that  we  possess  (only  one 
other  is  known,  the  joint  composition  of  himself  and  the  Dean  of  York, 
dated  June  30th,  1419,  vide  infra  Ibid.  IV.  iii.  124) ;  it  is  printed  at  length 
in  the  Appendix.  Accompanying  it  in  Rymer's  work  is  a  list  of  Papal  buUa 
sent  to  the  king,  of  which  the  cost  amounted  to  1571  florins  3  gr.  This  is 
headed  **Informatio  pro  Rege,  super  Bullis  sibi  nunc  transmissis,"  and 
terminates  thus :  "  Iste  T.  P.  fuit  Magister  Thomas  Pol  ton  [Dean  of  York], 
qui  missus  fuit  Episcopo  Johanne  Lichfeldense  ad  Papam." 

II  Rymer,  IV.  lU.  107. 
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king  of  the  approaching  visit  to  him  of  the  Papal  nuncio.* 
These  were  the  last  diplomatic  services  in  which  Catrik 
was  engaged  of  which  we  possess  any  record. 

Edmund  Stafford,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  died  on  September 
3,  1419,  and  on  December  1  the  king,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Pope,  reported  that  Catrik  had  been  unanimously  elected  to 
the  vacancy  thus  created,  t  The  Pope  had,  however,  in  the 
meantime,  postulated  him  to  the  See  by  a  Bull  dated  xii. 
Cal.  Dec.  (November  20.)  t  This  agreement  in  opinion 
amongst  those  who  had  the  task  of  selecting  a  successor  to 
Stafford,  is  an  additional  testimony  to  Catrik's  eminent 
character  and  abilities.  §  He  lived  a  short  time  only  to 
enjoy  his  new  dignity.  On  December  3,  at  Florence,  he 
added  a  codicil  to  his  Will;||  and  on  the  28th  of  the  same 
month,  less  than  six  weeks  after  his  translation,  he  died  in 
that  city,  from  what  disease  is  unrecorded.  Several  weeks 
elapsed  before  the  news  of  his  death  reached  the  king,  who 
was  then  at  Rouen.  He  was  certainly  unaware  of  it  on 
January  11,  1420 — an  interval  of  a  fortnight — as  on  that 
day  an  Order  of  Council  was  issued,  directing  Catrik,  now 
designated  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  the  Dean  of  York,  "to 
receive  an  oath  of  fealty  from  the  Normans  at  the  Court  of 
Rome; "IT  and  it  was  not  until  February  18  that  an  amended 
order  was  made,  in  which  the  name  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
was  substituted  for  that  of  the  deceased  prelate.** 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  various  places  assigned  to  be  that 
of  his  burial  Sir  W.  Pole  ft  heads  the  list  by  affirming  "he  was 
buried  in  St.  Peter's  "  Exeter ;  he  is,  however,  the  only  author 
who  reports  the  interment  to  have  taken  place  in  England. 

♦  Rymer,  IV.  iii.  124. 

t  Pat.  7  Hen.  V.  m.  12,  quoted  by  Le  Neve,  Op,  cU.  I.  373. 

i  Ibid.  I.  373,  552 ;  Gams,  Op,  cit.  189 ;  Wharton,  Op.  dt,  I.  452. 
Dr.  Oliver,  in  Bishops  of  Exeter ^  assigns  the  date  to  Nov.  23  (Appendix  271) ; 
but  this  is  apparently  an  uncorrected  printer's  error,  as  the  proper  date, 
November  20,  is  given  at  99. 

§  "All  parties  claimed  their  own  rights  [in  the  election  or  translation  of  a 
bishop]  without  thinking  it  necessary  to  contest  the  oppugning  claims  of 
others.  The  king  said  he  nominated,  because  in  the  congi  d'dire  he  named 
the  clerk  to  be  elected  ;  the  chapter  said  they  elected,  though  they  chose  the 
royal  nominee,  and  when  the  Pope  confirmed  the  nominee  of  the  Crown,  he 
issued  a  bull  of  provision." — Hook,  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  (1867),  V, 
17.  In  the  instance  of  Catrik,  the  Pope  assumed  the  right  of  election 
irrespective  of  the  king.  Not  unfrequently  there  was  much  contention 
between  the  electing  parties,  as  in  the  case  of  Henry  Chichely  when  trans- 
lated to  Canterbury. 

II  His  will  was  proved  in  the  prerogative  court  of  Canterbury  on  March 
28,  1420. 

ir  Rymer,  IV.  iu.  150.  ♦♦  Ibid.  IV.  iii.  159. 

tt  History  of  Devonshire  (1791),  30. 
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According  to  Izacke  he  was  "buried  in  a  church  at 
Avynion."*  We  possess  no  authentic  information  that  he 
ever  visited  that  place,  and  from  his  ofl&cial  position  it  is 
unlikely  that  he  would  have  left  the  Pope,  who  was  at  that 
time  residing  in  the  Tuscan  city,  and  from  which  Avignon 
is  several  hundred  miles  distant.  Apart  from  the  fact  that 
the  time  required  to  traverse  this  distance  would  be  very 
considerable,  we  have  positive  evidence  that  Catrik  was  in 
Florence  on  December  3,  and  it  appears  equally  certain  that 
he  died  and  was  buried  there. 

Browne  Willis  affirms  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence  (the 
one  so  well  known  for  containing  the  mausoleum  of  the 
Medici  family,  one  of  Michael  Angelo's  great  works)  to  have 
been  his  place  of  interment,t  but  this  is  an  error.  According 
to  the  express  request  contained  in  his  will,  that  his  body 
should  be  laid  in  the  church  of  the  Minorites  (Franciscans) 
at  Florence  ("  in  ecciia  patrum  Minorum  Florenciae  "),  it  was 
deposited  "  in  Santa  Croce's  holy  precincts,"  the  Westminster 
Abbey  of  Florence,  where  rest 

"  Angelo's,  Alfieri's  bones,  and  his, 
The  starry  Galileo,  with  his  woes  ; 
Here  Machiavelli's  earth  retunied  to  whence  it  rose."  J 

Oliver  §  places  his  tomb  "under  the  central  dome"  of  the 
church,  but  unfortunately  it  is  destitute  of  one;  and  "its 
barn  befitting  roof,"  as  Hare  terms  it,  with  its  unbroken 
lines,  detracts  much  from  the  appearance  of  the  interior  of 
the  edifice.  In  the  centre  line  of  the  nave,  situated  about 
two-thirds  of  the  distance  between  the  west  end  of  the 
church  and  the  choir,  and  sunk  into  the  pavement  of  which 
it  forms  a  portion,  is  still  to  be  seen  the  white  marble  tomb 
that  covers  the  remains  of  Bishop  Catrik. 

It  consists  of  a  thick  slab,  on  which  is  sculptured,  in 
somewhat  low  relief,  the  effigy  of  a  bishop  ;||  but  much 
injured  by  the  constant  passage  of  the  feet  of  worshippers 
over  it  during  the  four  and  a  half  centuries  that  have  elapsed 
since  it  was  first  placed  there.  The  features  are  undistinguish- 
able,  and  whatever  ornamentation  may  have  been  represented 
on  the  dress,  &c.,  as  well  as  all  the  more  delicate  portions  of 

*  Op.  dt,  36.  Jenkins,  History  of  Exeter  (1806),  260,  makes  a  similar 
assertion,  evidently  copied  from  Izacke. 

t  Op,  cU.  III.  93 ;  copied  by  Polwhele,  Op,  cit,  I.  286. 

J  Childe  Harold,  canto  iv.  v,  liv. 

§  Op.  cU,  100. 

II  It  is  erroneously  termed  by  Hare,  Florence  (1884),  82,  "an  incised 
figure ;"  Dr.  Bromet,  in  Gentleman* s  Mag,  for  July,  1860,  60,  afiirms  the 
tomb  to  be  **  an  incised  slab." 

VOL.   XVIII.  Q 
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the  sculpture,  have  long  since  been  obliterated.  The  figure 
wears  the  low  mitre  of  the  period,  and  is  habited  in 
chasuble,  dalmatic,  and  alb.  The  right  hand  is  upraised  in 
the  attitude  of  benediction ;  the  left  holds  a  pastoral  staff, 
with  the  crook,  a  plain  one,  turned  outwards,  and  partly 
concealed  by  the  canopy.  At  the  junction  of  this  with  the 
straight  portion  of  the  staff  it  is  much  enlarged,  and  was 
probably  much  enriched.  Above  is  a  decorated  crocketted 
Gothic  canopy,  resting  on  plain  side  pillars;  surmounting 
which,  in  each  spandril,  is  a  shield  containing  the  bishop's 
arms — sable,  three  cats,*  two  and  one,  passant  guardant,  arg. 
Surrounding  the  eflRgy  and  its  appurtenances  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription  in  tall  Lombardic  characters,  formed  of  inlaid 
black  marble : 

"  S  HIO  •  JACET  •  DNS  •  lOHANBS 
OATRIK  •  EPVS  •  QUOD  AM  •  EXONIESIS  •  AMBA8IAT0R  •  SBRENISIMI  •  DNI  • 

REGIS  •  ANGLIE  •  Q  •  OBIIT  •  XXVIII 
DIE  .  DECEBR  •  ANNO  •  DNI  •  MCCCCXIX-  CVIS  •  ANIMB  •  PPICIET  •  DEV8."t 

The  whole  is  enclosed  in  a  framework  of  Florentine 
mosaic.  The  ground  of  the  shields,  the  inscription  and 
mosaic  border,  are  formed  of  inlaid  black  marble,  the  latter 
having  in  addition  the  centres  of  the  floriated  ornaments  of 
coloured  marble.      The   canopy   contains   many   traces   of 

*  They  have  been  called  dogs,  leopards,  and  tiger  cats.  Vide  Notes  and 
QuerieSy  3rd  series,  xii.  9  ;  and  Oerdlema/rCs  Magazine  (1850),  II.  60.  In  the 
latter,  at  p.  284,  is  an  ingenious  suggestion  that  they  may  have  been  intended 
for  **  the  lions  of  England,  usually  borne  by  our  ambassadors  at  that  period." 
Whether  the  animals  are  represented  as  ^?a«sa»^  (walking)  oratatant  (standing) 
may  be  doubtful  ;  but  they  serve  to  demonstrate  that  the  artist  was 
unacquainted  with  heraldry.  Turning  to  some  of  the  authorities  on  this 
subject,  we  find  in  Berry's  Ency,  Herald.  '*  Cattricke,  Sa.  a  chev.  betw.  three 
Gate  passant,  ar. ;"  and  in  Burke's  General  Armory  (1844),  **Catricke,  Sa. 
a  chev.  betw.  three  cats  pass,  guard,  ar. ;"  so  that  we  may  fairly  accept  the 
animals  on  the  tomb  to  have  been  intended  for  passant.  These  arms 
effectually  disprove  the  assertion  of  Izacke  (Op.  cit.  i.  36)  that  those  of 
Catrik  were,  "Argent  a  Fess  engrailed  sable  thereon  three  Trefoils  d'Or.," 
and  which  were  at  first  accepted  by  Dr.  Oliver,  History  of  Exeter  (1821), 
Appendix  iv.  ;  but  in  his  latest  work  were  rejected  by  him.  In  his  Notitia 
Cestriensis,  I.  227,  Bishop  Gastrel  reports  **'the  arms  of  John  Catridge,  Bp. 
of  Gov.  and  Litch."  to  be  in  Wybunbury  Ghurch,  Gheshire ;  but  they  have  long 
since  been  destroyed. 

t  The  inscription  appears  in  an  extended  form  in  Oliver's  Bishops  of 
Exeter  (100),  but  it  is  not  verbally  accurate,  and  the  name  is  printed 
"Joannes  Cattrik."  There  is  a  correct  transcription  of  it  in  Notes  and 
Qiieries,  3rd  series,  XII.  9  (but  the  correspondent  who  supplied  it  states  in 
error,  "the  inscription  is  cut  around  it  [the  tomb]  on  the  edge"),  also  in 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1851,  I.  678.  B.  Willis  (Op.  cit.  III.  94)  without 
warrant  adds  "Amen." 
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artistic  decoration.  The  shields  and  border,  being  flat,  have 
worn  more  evenly,  and  are  therefore  in  better  preservation 
than  the  portions  in  relief.* 

The  tomb  even  in  its  present  condition  bears  evidence  that 
it  must  have  been  originally  a  highly-decorated  and  costly 
monument;  and  this,  coupled  with  its  prominent  and  im- 
portant position  in  the  church,  proves. the  intention  to  have 
been  to  do  much  honour  to  the  memory  of  a  man  of  such 
distinguished  talents,  and  who  held  the  important  position 
of  English  ambassador  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  It  may 
be  thought  that  the  tomb  being  sculptured  could  scarcely 
have  been  intended  for  its  present  position,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  the  contrary ;  and  there  are  many  examples 
of  similar  tombs  with  eflBgies  sunk  in  the  floor  in  other  parts 
of  the  same  church.t 

The  last  ten  years  of  Catrik's  life  were  almost  wholly  devoted 
to  diplomatic  work — a  form  of  public  service  at  that  time 
mainly  centered  in  ecclesiastics — and  from  the  day  of  election 
of  Martin  V.  he  was  apparently  the  accredited  English 
ambassador  to  the  Pope,  in  whose  Court  he  remained  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  Each  of  his  three  bishoprics  was  conferred 
on  him  while  at  the  Papal  Court,  but  over  them  he  could 
have  exercised  but  slight  supervision  or  government  The 
prominent  position  he  retained  in  the  Curia  Eomana,  and  in 
the  Council  of  Constance;  the  frequent  calls  upon  his 
services  in  arranging  treaties  of  various  kinds,  as  well  as  in 
other  equally  important  state  negotiations;  prove  him  to 
haye  possessed  great  intellectual  vigour  and  attainments, 
tempered  by  an  unusual  share  of  discretion,  which  enabled 
him  in  those  troublous  times  to  retain  the  complete  con- 
fidence of  his  sovereigns,  Henry  IV.  and  V.J  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  much  as  we  find  recorded  of  him,  our  know- 
ledge is  little  better  than  a  collection  of  his  various  oflBcial 
appointments,  and  of  the  public  services  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  We  know  literally  nothing  of  the  inner  life  of 
such  a  man,  the  only  particulars  relating  to  his  private 

*  The  plate  of  the  tomb  which  accompanies  this  paper  is  taken  from  a 
sketch  kindly  made  for  me  by  Miss  F.  L.  Burridge,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
U.S.A.     The  mosaic  border  has  been  omitted. 

t  There  is  a  very  pretty  model  in  alabaster  of  this  tomb  in  the  Chapter 
House  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  to  which  it  was  presented  by  Archdeacon  Bar- 
tholomew. The  inscription  upon  it  is  approximately  correct  (the  name  by 
mistake  occurs  as  Catruk)^  but  the  effigy  is  in  somewhat  higher  relief  than 
in  the  original,  and  the  monument  is  shown  as  a  low  altar  tomb. 

X  According  to  Dr.  Oliver  {Bishops  of  Exeter y  99)  **  Henry  V.  ...  so 
honoured  him  with  his  confidence  as  to  appoint  him  one  of  the  executors  of 
his  will." 

Q  2 
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character  that  we  possess  being  a  few  remarks  contained  in 
the  letters  of  Cardinal  de  Ursinis  and  John  Forester. 

Although  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  neither  visited, 
nor  had  the  temporalities  of  his  See  "  restored  "  to  him,  the 
evidence  of  his  translation  to  the  Bishopric  of  Exeter  as 
successor  to  Edmund  Stafford  is  fiill  and  complete. 

JAMES   (or  JOHN)   GARY. 

The  generality  of  works  mention  him  as  Bishop  of  Coventry 
and  Lichfield,  and  subsequently  of  Exeter,  in  each  see 
succeeding  John  Catrik. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  Bishops  of  England,  by  Francis 
Godwin,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  was,  and 
is  still  regarded,  as  the  standard  authority  on  the  subject. 
The  first  edition  of  it  was  published  in  1601,  a  second  in 
1615,  a  third  in  1616,  and  a  fourth  in  1743  (edited 
and  much  enlarged  by  William  Richardson),  the  two  latter 
being  in  Latin,  As  far  as  Catrik  and  Cary  are  con- 
cerned, the  short  memoirs  are,  with  one  exception,  almost 
identical  in  each.  This  work  is  of  much  interest  to 
Devonians,  inasmuch  as  the  author  was  sub-dean  of  Exeter 
at  the  time  of  its  publication  in  1601.  From  this  circumstance 
it  would  naturally  be  thought  that,  with  respect  to  the 
Exeter  diocese,  the  information  would  be  complete  and 
accurate.  According  to  Wood,*  Queen  Elizabeth  was  so 
much  pleased  with  it,  that  she  "  immediately  preferred  him  to 
the  Bishoprick  of  LandafiF."t 

In  the  list  of  Coventry  Bishops,  in  the  1601  edition  of 
Godwin's  work,  there  is  the  following  account  of  Cary  at 
p.  264,  in  immediate  succession  to  Catrik,  or,  as  he  is  there 
named,  Keterich : 

"A  very  Uttle  while  one  James  Cary  was  Bishop  of  Coventry 
and  Lichfield.  He  happened  to  be  at  Florence  with  the  Pope  at 
what  time  newes  was  brought  thither  of  the  Bishop  of  Exceter's 
death,  and  easily  obtained  that  Bishopricke  of  him,  being  preferred 
vnto  Lichfield  but  very  lately.  He  enioyed  neither  of  these 
places  any  long  time.  Neuer  comming  home  to  see  either  the  one 
or  the  other,  he  died  and  was  buried  there." 

And  among  the  Exeter  Bishops,  there  is  at  p.  335  of  the  same 
work,  interposed  between  Stafford  and  Cary,  this  paragraph : 

♦   Athen.  Oxon.  (1691),  I.  497. 

t  "  Bishop  Godwin's  work  ...  is  certainly  one  of  great  research  and 
distinguished  merit,  and  if  translated  and  revised,  and  brought  down  to  the 
present  time,  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  ecclesiastical  literature.'* 
Notes  and  Queries^  2nd  series,  IV.  70. 
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"James  Gary  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  being  at  Florence  when 
newes  was  brought  to  Pope  Martyn  the  fifth  of  Bishop  Stafford's 
death  [the  auoidance  of  this  Bishopricke] ;  was  then  and  there 
made  Bishop  of  this  church  an.  1419.  He  inioyed  not  long  this 
place,  for  he  died  and  was  buried  there." 

In  the  second  edition  (1615),  the  portion  of  the  above 
extract  placed  in  brackets,  was  substituted  for  that  printed 
in  italics,  such  being  rendered  necessary  by  the  circumstance 
that,  in  the  original  issue  of  his  work,  Godwin  had  omitted 
to  include  the  name  of  John  Catrik  in  the  Exeter  list, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  had  expressly  mentioned  he 
**was  translated  to  Exeter"  in  other  parts  of  the  same 
volume  (263,  420).  This  omission  was  rectified  by  the 
insertion  in  the  former  of  thje  following  notice  between  the 
accounts  of  Stafford  and  Gary': 

"  John  Keterick  Bishoppe  of  Lichfield,  and  before  that  of  Saint 
Dauids,  was  then  translated  to  this  Ghurch,  as  diuers  antiquities 
which  I  have  seen  do  testifie,  although  M.  Hooker  haue  omitted 
him.     He  sate  but  a  verie  short  time."  (409.) 

If  these  extracts  be  compared  with  each  other,  and  also 
with  the  statements  made  in  the  text,  we  can  scarcely  help 
being  at  once  struck  by  these  points :  (1)  The  coincidence 
that  Gary  is  reported  to  have  succeeded  Gatrik  in  both 
bishoprics,  and  to  have  retained  each  for  a  short  period 
only,  approximating  in  duration  to  that  of  the  Exeter  see, 
held  by  the  latter.  (2)  That  nearly  all  of  the  statements 
made  concerning  Gary  are  equally  applicable  to  Gatrik. 
(3)  That  the  description  of  Gary  in  the  list  of  Coventry 
bishops  is  simply  a  paraphrase  of  the  one  relating  to  the 
same  individual  in  the  Exeter  list. 

Taking  first  into  consideration  Godwin's  assertion,  that 
Gary  had  possession  of  the  Coventry  see  in  succession  to 
Catrik,  it  may  be  at  once  stated  that  there  is  no  evidence 
whatever  to  support  it.  The  Papal  Bulls,  directing  the 
translation  of  Gatrik  to  Exeter,  and  the  elevation  of  Wflliam 
Heyworth,  abbot  of  St.  Albans,  as  his  successor  to  the 
bishopric  of  Coventry,  are  both  dated  on  the  same  day,  xii. 
cal.  Decemb.  (November  20th),  1419.  To  use  the  words 
of  the  Bull  ("ipsissima  sunt  Bullae  verba")  containing  the 
latter  appointment : 

**  Ecclesiam  Coventr.  et  Lichfeld  ideo  vacantem,  qu5d  nos  hodie 
venerabilem  fratrem  Johannem  Exon.  tunc  Lichfeld  et  Coventr. 
Episcopum,  apud  Sedem  Apostolicam  constitutum,  ad  Ecclesiam 
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ExoQ.  tunc  vacantem  duximus  transferendum,  contulimus  Willelmo 
Abbati  Monasterii  S.  Albani."  * 

Wharton,  in  the  passage  immediately  preceding  this 
extract,  declares,  in  a  very  pointed  manner,  that  Godwin's 
assertions  (as  to  Gary  having  occupied  the  two  sees)  are 
to  bevrejected  ("rejicienda  sunt"),  upon  which  Prince  makes 
the  following  comment :  "  I  suppose  he  intends  it  only  as  to 
bishop  Gary's  holding  those  two  bishopricks  at  once,  in  that 
he  says  afterwards,  the  same  day  the  pope  removed  John  Gary, 
bishop  of  Litchfield,  to  the  see  of  Exeter,  he  made  William 
Hey  worth,  abbot  of  St.  Albans,  bishop  of  Litchfield."!  If 
this  be  compared  with  the  foregoing  quotation  from  Wharton's 
work,  it  will  be  observed  that  Prince  has  unwarrantably 
inserted  the  name  of  Gary,  ancj  has,  in  so  doing,  committed 
a  grave  error,  for  Wharton  had  already  denied  Gary's  claims 
to  either  see.  In  his  subsequent  arguments,  he  not  only 
demonstrated  their  impossibility,  but  mentions  specially 
*' Johannes  Catryk"  as  the  occupant  of  the  episcopate. 

From  these  facts  we  must  conclude  that  James  Gary  could 
not  have  held  the  bishopric  of  Goventry  and  Lichfield,  and 
we  therefore  pass  on  to  consider  the  evidence  as  to  his  right 
to  be  included  amongst  the  Exeter  bishops. 

Taking  the  printed  authorities  in  chronological  order, 
we  find  the  earliest  mention  of  Gary  in  a  black-letter 
volume,  published  by  H.  Denham,  London,  in  1584,  entitled 
A  Catalog  of  the  Bishops  of  Excester,  written  by  John  Hooker, 
from  which  the  following  is  quoted : 

*'  32.  James  Carye,  Bishop  of  Chester,  being  at  Florence  when 
Ifews  was  brought  to  Pope  Martin  the  Fifth,  of  Bishop  Stafford's 
Death,  was  then  and  there  made  Bishop  of  this  Church,  Anno  1419, 
and  also  consecrated :  But  long  he  enjoyed  not  his  office ;  for 
there  he  died  and  was  buried."  J 

In  1601,  the  year  of  Hooker's  death,  Godwin's  work 
appeared;  and  if  the  foregoing  extract  be  collated  with  the 

♦  Wharton,  Op.  cit.  I.  453  ;  Le  Neve,  Op,  cit.  I.  553  ;  B.  Willis,  Op.  cit. 
II.  389,  who  affirms  "Godwin  through  mistake  tells  us  James  Gary  became 
bishop  here."  In  the  first  edition  of  Le  Neve's  work  (1716,  125),  the  solo 
reference  to  Gary  is  this  line,  "  Quaere  de  Jacobo  Gary  ?    Godw." 

t  Op.  cit.  180. 

X  John  Hbker,  as  he,  himself  wrote  his  name — Hooker  the  proper  family 
name,  or  Vowell — was  the -first  chamberlain  of  Exeter.  He  was  elected 
September  21st,  1554,  and  retained  the  office  till  the  day  of  his  death 
in  1601.  His  Gatalogue  of  the  Bishops,  with  two  of  his  works  relating 
to  Exeter,  and  published  about  the  same  period,  were  reprinted  in  one  volume 
by  Andrew  Brice  in  1765,  at  page  130  of  which  the  above  quotation  will 
be  found. 
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account  of  Gary  given  in  the  latter,  and  quoted  at  length  at 
page  245,  it  will  be  at  once  apparent  that  it  must  have  been 
copied  from  Hooker.*  Westcote,  in  his  work  written 
in  1630,  gave  a  similar  notice  of  Carey  to  that  of  Hooker, 
varied  slightly  in  expression.! 

Neither  of  these  authorities  mentions  Catrik ;  on  the  other 
hand,  Sir  W.  Pole,  who  was  contemporary  with  Westcote, 
does  not  include  Gary  amongst  the  Exeter  bishops.  J  Fuller's 
account  of  Gary  is  apparently  based  on  that  of  Hooker 
(although  from  a  marginal  note  it  would  appear  as  though  he 
had  transcribed  it  from  Godwin's  work),  excepting  that 
he  affirms  him  to  have  been  made  bishop  at  Eome — a  simple 
impossibility,  even  if  it  were  allowed  that  Gary  had  held 
the  bishopric.  With  respect  to  the  short  periods  he  is 
thought  to  have  held  both  sees.  Fuller  moralises  thus: 
"Though  one  may  have  two  cups  in  his  hand,  yet  some 
intervening  accident  may  so  hinder,  that  he  may  taste  of 
neither."  §  The  Exeter  historians — Izacke  and  Jenkins — 
include  both  Gatrik  and  Gary.  The  latter  has  evidently 
depended  upon  the  former  for  his  information,  and  neither  of 
them  can  be  regarded  as  an  authority  upon  this  matter. 


*  Except  in  terming  him  Bishop  of  lAchfieldf  instead  of  Chester ^  Godwin's 
ve^ion  is  copied  verbatim  from  Hooker  as  far  as  **  Anno  1419."  He  omits 
"and  also  consecrated,"  the  remainder  being  a  slight  variation  of  Hooker's 
phrases. 

t  A  View  of  Devonshire,  edited  by  Oliver  and  Jones  (1845),  168.  That 
Westcote  owed  much  unacknowledged  assistance  in  this  work  to  Hooker 
is  shown  by  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  E.  Levien,  on  one  of  Hooker's 
MSS.,  in  an  article  by  him  on  "  Unpublished  Devonshire  Manuscripts  in  the 
British  Museum:"  "With  regard  to  this  portion  of  the  book,  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  similarity  is  so  great  between  it  and  Westcote's  View  of 
Devonshire— Tn&ny  passages  indeed  being  copied  verbatim  —that  there  can  be 
little  or  no  doubt  but  that  Westcote  had  access  to  this  MS. ,  and  made  free 
use  of  it  for  his  own  work." — Journal  of  Brit.  Archceol.  Assoc,  xviii. 
(1862),  141. 

X  Description  of  the  County  of  Dev6n,  written  drca  1635,  but  not  published 
till  1791,  30. 

§   Worthies  of  England  (1662),  I.  253. 

II  Of  Izacke*s  work,  Dr.  Oliver  remarked,  "The  memorials  of  Exeter,  so 
imperfectly  described  in  their  title-page  as  being  originally  collected  by 
Richard  Izacke,  when  nearly  all  that  is  valuable  is  borrowed  from  the 
MS.  history  of  John  Hoker." — Description  of  the  Guildhall^  Exeter  (1853),  32. 
The  following  extracts  from  his  work  show  how  little  he  is  to  be  relied  on. 
At  page  71,  part  ii.,  we  read:  "John  Catherick,  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
8  Novemb.  then  next  following,  was  elected  Bishop  of  this  See,  who  enjoyed 
the  same  but  two  Months,  and  lies  buried  at  Avinion ;"  and  on  a  previous 
page  (pt.  i.,  36)  that  he  was  born  in  Cheshire,  and  died  "11  Januarii 
1419."  That  James  Cary  "at  Rome  was  elected  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  and 
taking  Florence  in  his  way  homewards  towards  England,  was  there  elected 
Bishop  of  this  Church,  and  10  Febr.  hoc  Anno,  consecrated  thereunto" 
(pt.  ii.,  71),  and  died  "24  Martii  1419."  (Pt.  i.  37.)  Not  one  of  these 
statements  is  correct — they  are  all  inventions. 
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Prince  devotes  a  separate  article  to  Gary,*  and  Polwhele 
includes  both  names  in  his  list.t  Lastly,  Dr.  Oliver,  as  we 
have  already  noticed,  in  his  latest  work,  rejected  Gary 
altogether,  although  in  one  of  his  earliest  publications  he 
had  admitted  his  name  into  the  list 

Izacke  J  gives  a  representation  of  Gary's  coat  of  arms,  with 
this  description,  "  He  bears  Argent  a  bend  sable  and  thereon 
three  Eoses  of  the  First."  Gertainly  the  arms  of  the  Gary 
family,  and  this  is  all  that  can  be  said. 

All  the  foregoing  assertions  of  Gary's  translation  to  Exeter 
are,  like  those  of  his  alleged  appointment  to  the  Goventry 
See,  unsupported  by  a  single  fact,  and  we  possess  an 
unbroken  chain  of  evidence  to  disprove  them. 

The  congd  d*dire  for  the  election  of  a  successor  to  Gatrik 
bears  date  March  13,  1419-20.  §  Edmund  Lacy,  Bishop  of 
Hereford,  was  chosen  by  the  Chapter,  and  on  May  1  the 
Chancellor,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  '*  is  ordered  to  make  out 
the  usual  letters  patent  on  the  occasion,"  these  directions 
being  in  Norman  French.  ||  The  temporalities  of  the  See 
were  restored  to  him  on  October  31,  1420.11 

The  first  remaining  Eegister  or  Act  Book  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Exeter  ("Prima  quae  Acta  fuere eb  Ann.  1382  ad 
Ann.  1424  ")  contains  an  entry  (folio  127)  confirmatory  of  the 
foregoing  statement  respecting  the  immediate  succession  of 
Lacy  to  Gatrik,  thus  abridged  by  Le  Neve : 

"Anno  1419  3°  die  Sept.  Corpus  Edm.  Stafford  Exonise 
allatum  et  postea  sepultum.  Eo  sepulto  postularunt  JoL  Cateryk 
Episc.  Gov.  tunc  in  Curia  Eomana,  et  infra  annum  moriebatur 
ibidem.  Post  decessum  ejus  postularunt  Edm.  Lacy,  Episc. 
Herefordensem,  qui  installatus  fuit  per  Episcopum  Sarum  Domin. 
med.  XL  ni»,  Soil  29  Mar.  1421."** 

The  opinion  that  both  Gatrik  and  Gary  held  this  See  is  so 
prevalent  among  ecclesiastical  historians  that  even  those  who 
have  investigated  the  subject,  and  with  an  adverse  result  as 
to  the  claims  of  the  latter,  yet  do  so  with  apparent  reluctance. 
For  instance,  Le  Neve  ft  suggests  that  the  election  of  Gary 

♦  Op.  cU.  180-181.  t  Op.  cU.  i.  286.  t  Op.  cit  pt.  i.  37. 

§  Pat.  7  Hen.  V.,  m.  12.     Fide  Le  Neve,  Op.  cit.  I.  373. 

y  Privy  Seal,  8  Hen.  V.     Fide  Le  Neve,  Op.  cU.  1.  374. 

IT  Rymer,  IV.  iii.  191.  Godwin  reports,  he  "  was  translated  .  .  .  vnto  this 
church  about  Easter  an.  1420.  Op.  cit.  335.  Fide  some  notes  by  Richardson 
in  his  edition  of  Godwin's  work  (1743),  413. 

*♦  Op.  cit.   I.  373.      Through  the  courtesy  of  W.   Battishill,   Esq.,   the 
Chapter  Clerk,  I  have  been  enabled  to  compare  this  with  the  original  entry, 
to  prove  its  correctness, 
tt  Op.  dt,  ed.  of  1716,  82. 
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might  have  been  "  designed  by  the  Pope ;  but  certainly  he 
never  took  possession  of  this  See."*  Again,  B.  Willis,  after 
showing  that  Gary  could  not  have  been  Bishop  of  Coventry, 
adds,  ''but  'tis  plain  he  was  nominated  to  succeed  Bishop 
"  Catterich  at  Exeter."  t 

It  has  been  already  shown  (in  the  quotations  pp.  245,  6) 
that  Godwin  simply  transcribed  and  adopted  Hooker's  notice 
of  Cary,  and  this  led  him  to  omit  Catrik  from  the  list  of 
Exeter  bishops  in  the  first  edition  of  his  work  (1601) ;  but 
when  "divers  antiquities"  he  had  seen  convinced  him  that 
Catrik  had  succeeded  Stafford  in  the  Episcopate,  he  added  him 
to  the  list  in  the  next  edition  (1615),  "although  M.  Hooker  have 
omitted  him,"  thus  virtually  acknowledging  the  source  from 
whence  he  derived  the  previous  information.  In  his  position 
as  sub-dean  of  Exeter,  he  must  have  had  far  better  oppor- 
tunities than  Hooker  of  examiniug  documents  relating  to  the 
bishopric,  to  which  the  latter  could  scarcely  have  had  access; 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  make  independent 
researches  upon  this  subject,  instead  of  relying  upon  the  state- 
ments of  another  person.  Had  he  even  examined  the  register 
book  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  already  noticed,  he  could  scarcely 
have  committed  the  error  he  did — an  error  which  has  been 
repeated  by  many  writers  who  relied  upon  his  testimony. 

Further  enquiry  into  this  matter  has  been  attended  with  a 
singular  result.  Godwin  was  evidently  well  acquainted  with 
the  printed  work  of  Hooker  of  1584,  but  he  must  have  been 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  latter  was  revising  his 
MS.  Hst  almost  to  the  day  of  his  death.  In  the  catalogue 
of  the  Harleian  MSS.,  No.  5827  is  thus  designated,  "An  old 
title  terms  it,  *A  Discourse  of  Devonsh.  and  Cornwall, 
with  Blazon  of  Arms,  the  Bishops  of  Exeter,  the  Eevenues 
of  the  Deneries  and  Parsonages  and  other  Gentlemen.' "J 
This  is  Hooker's  MS.,  and  his  notes  on  the  Bishops  of  Exeter 
occupy  folios  59-77.  They  are  arranged  in  three  separate 
lists,  of  which  the  second  alone  is  complete.  In  this  latter 
he  thinks  "  it  not  amysse  to  set  downe  the  whole  catalogue 
of  all  the  byshops  of  Devon  and  of  Excester"  (folio  66);  and 
the  last  one  named  by  him  is  "  William  Coton  made  bishop 
of  this  citie  and  came  to  the  same  the  XVIth  of  Maye 

•  PoLWHELE,  Op.  ciL  I.  286,  has  a  singular  note  on  this  subject :  "  James 
Gary  was  his  [Catrik's]  successor,  but  whether  in  the  See  of  Lichfield  first, 
and  afterwards  in  that  of  Exeter,  or  in  Exeter  only,  has  been  a  matter  of 
dispute,  which  is  adjusted  by  Wharton,  who  rejects  the  former.*'  Polwhele 
evidently  misconstrued  the  tenor  of  Wharton's  remarks. 

t  Op.  cit.  II.  389.  A  statement  based  upon  the  assertions  of  others,  as  the 
writer  does  not  appear  to  have  investigated  the  history  of  the  Exeter  See. 

t  The  MS.  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Levien  at  p.  247. 
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1599."  (folio  73.)  At  the  time  of  publication  of  his  work 
of  1584,  Bishop  Wolton  was  then  living  (he  died  March  13, 
1594).  On  folio  51  Hooker  alludes  to  himself  and  his  works, 
and  writes,  "is  lyvinge  1600"  (1599  had  been  originally 
written,  and  subsequently  erased).  As  Hooker  died  in  1601, 
this  MS.  may  be  accepted  as  containing  his  final  additions  and 
corrections.  On  turning  to  folio  70  we  find  in  this  second  list, 
interposed  between  Stafford  and  Lacy,  the  following  notice, 
substituted  for  the  one  of  Gary  in  his  printed  work  of  1584 : 

"  32.  James  Catherike  B.  of  Chester  beinge  at  Avinion  at  the 
death  of  Stafford  was  then  and  there  made  B.  of  Excester  and 
inioyed  it  not  longe  for  there  he  dyed  and  was  buried." 

So  that  Hooker  deliberately  disowned  the  error  he  had 
originally  committed,  and  endeavoured  to  rectify  it,  but  in 
doing  so  made  some  other  blunders.*  If  it  be  asked  how  it 
was  that  Hooker  first  introduced  the  name  of  Gary,  a  satis- 
factory reply  cannot  be  given.  As  bad  writing  too  frequently 
implies  bad  transcribing,  there  is  a  distant  similarity  between 
the  two  name3  John  Catrik  and  James  or  John  Gary  to 
warrant  a  belief  in  the  possibility  of  a  mistake  in  copying, 
but  this  is  simply  surmise.  That  he  was  originally  misled 
in  some  way  or  other  is  certain,  and  we  have  positive  and 
remarkable  proof  4ihat  he  knew  he  had  committed  an  error 
by  his  subsequent  attempt  to  correct  it. 

The  transference  of  the  name  of  Gary  to  the  list  of  the 
Bishops  of  Goventry  appears  to  have  been  due  to  Godwin 
alone,  and  this  mistake  (coupled  with  other  facts  detailed  in 
the  previous  pages)  serves  to  diminish  our  confidence  in  his 
merits  as  an  historian.! 

Almost  from  the  moment  that  Gatrik  falls  under  our 
attention  as  an  ecclesiastic,  to  the  time  of  his  death,  we 
possess  positive   and   continuous  testimony  of  his  history, 

*  In  his  previous  account  of  Gary,  aU  is  applicable  to  and  correct  of 
Catrik;  but  in  the  above  extract  the  Christian  name  "James"  is  an  error, 
as  well  as  the  statement  about  "Avinion."  The  latter  shows  that  Izacke 
(and  Jenkins  also,  unless  he  copied  from  him)  had  probably  an  opportunity 
of  examining  the  later  MS.  of  Hooker,  but  instead  of  copying  his  example 
of  excluding  Cary,  he  imitated  Godwin  and  included  both.  From  whence 
Hooker  obtained  his  later  information  we  are  unaware. 

t  That  simple  carelessness  was  probably  the  true  cause,  is  borne  out  by 
other  circumstances  ;  e.g.  omitting  Gatrik's  name  in  the  Exeter  list  of  tho 
1601  edition,  although  recording  his  removal  to  Exeter  in  other  parts  of  the 
work  ;  and  in  the  1616  edition  altering  Gary's  Christian  name  from  James  to 
John  in  the  Exeter  bishopric  (for  what  reason  or  on  what  evidence  we  know 
not ;  it  is  not  improbable  the  alteration  was  an  unintentional  error)  without 
milking  a  similar  alteration  in  his  name  in  the  Coventry  list.  Wharton's 
assertion  that  John  was  the  correct  name  ("id  enim  vcrius  ei  nomen."  Op, 
cii.  I.  45-3)  was  apparently  copied  from  Godwin. 
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from  State  documents,  letters,  his  epitaph,  &c. — evidence 
beyond  dispute.  It  is  exactly  the  reverse  with  respect  to 
Gary.  Vague  statements,  evidently  founded  on  a  mistake 
in  the  name,  take  the  place  of  facts.  His  name  is  unrecorded 
in  any  document  that  has  come  to  light,  and  considering  he 
is  reported  to  have  succeeded  Catrik  in  the  two  Sees,  some 
notice  of  him  should  be  forthcoming  had  he  any  real  exist- 
ence. There  is  not  even  the  testifying  record  of  his  tomb.* 
As  the  result  of  this  enquiry,  it  can  be  positively  asserted, 
that  James  or  John  Gary  was  never  Bishop  of  Exeter ;  and 
this  leads  us  to  another  and  final  question.  What  evidence  do 
we  possess  that  any  individual  answering  to  the  one  under 
consideration  had  any  existence  ?  a  question  that  has  been 
abeady  in  part  negatively  answered. 

Prince  included  "John  Gary,  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter,"  in 
his  list  of  the  Worthies  of  Devon,  citing  as  his  authority 
the  testimony  of  Godwin,  Westcote,  and  Fuller;  but  the 
two  latter  copied  their  accounts  from  the  first-named,  and 
Godwin's  statement  we  have  shown  to  be  of  no  value,  as  it 
was  transcribed  from  Hooker,  who  admitted  he  had  com- 
mitted an  error.  But  Prince  does  more  than  this ;  he  relates 
the  parentage  of  Gary,  deriving  his  information  entirely 
from  Izacke's  work,  where  we  find  the  following:  "James 
G^y  .  .  .  was  one  of  the  Sons  of  Sir  John  Gary  .  .  .  Lord 
Ghief  Baron  of  the  Gourt  of  Exchequer  in  the  Eeign  of 
King  Eichard  the  Second.  .  .  This  Justicer  had  a  numerous 
issue." t  Now  Izacke,  as  an  authority,  has  been  proved  to 
be  worthless,  and  this  assertion  of  his  respecting  the  relation- 
ship, is  unsupported  by  evidence.  J 

The  historians  of  Devon — Pole,  Westcote,  and  Eisdon — 
make  no  illusion  to  this  James  or  John  Gary ;  nor  does  Dr. 
Oliver  in  his  papers  on  the  Gary  family,  published  by  him  in 
the  Exeter  newspapers  of  1856-7,  under  the  signature  of 
"  Guriosus."  He  receives  no  mention  in  Tuckett*s  D&vonshire 
Pedigrees^  nor  in  the  Visitations  of  the  County  (edited  by 
V.  T.  Golby)  of  1531, 1564.  and  1620.     In  the  Gary  pedigree, 

*  His  biographer  (Prince)  is  compelled  to  admit  that  the  history  of  his  life 
"  comes  very  imperfect  to  us ;  and  is  almost  as  short  as  his  prelacy  in  the 
church.  What  the  education  of  his  youth  was,  I  nowhere  find  ;  nor  the  first 
preferments  which  he  had.'* — Op,  cit.  180.  It  is  a  significant  lact  that  Rich- 
ardson, in  his  edition  of  Godwin's  work  (1743),  adds  no  note  of  explanation 
to  the  two  records  of  Gary.   ' 

t  Op.  cit.  ii.  71.  The  only  difference  consisting  in  Izacke  naming  him 
James  Gary  (copied  from  Hooker),  which  Prince  alters  to  Joh7ij  on  the  testi- 
mony of  '*a  late  author,"  Wharton. 

X  In  an  article  on  "the  Gary  family  of  Devon,"  in  the  Herald  and  Geneal- 
ogist, VI.  (1869)  5,  Mr.  R.  Dymond  mentions  another  mistake  made  by 
Izacke,  in  his  account  of  the  origin  of  the  seal  of  the  Gary  family. 
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contained  in  the  most  recent  work  on  this  subject  {The 
Visitations  of  the  County  of  Bevon)^  the  editor,  Colonel 
Vivian,  enumerates  three  sons  of  Sir  John  Gary — Sir  Robert 
(who  succeeded  him),  Thomas,  and  "John  Gary,  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  1419."  This  entry  is  printed  in  italics,  to  show  that 
(according  to  a  footnote)  it  is  copied  from  "the  Original 
Visitation  of  Devon,  1620,  Harl.  MS.  1164,  fo.  14."  But 
that  MS.,  as  well  as  1163  and  1080,  has  been  examined, 
but  without  the  discovery  of  any  such  record. 

Mr.  R  Dymond  remarks:  "Of  the  family  of  the  Chief 
Baron,  said  by  Prince  to  be  numerous,*  there  are  obscure 
traces  of  a  son,  Hugh ;  of  an  ecclesiastic,  John  or  James ;  and 
certain  records  of  his  heir,  Robert;"  but  John  or  James  finds 
no  place  in  the  family  pedigree  at  p.  28  of  the  same  article, 
nor  among  the  numerous  family  papers  Mr.  Dymond 
examined  at  Torre  Abbey,  and  the  "obscure  traces"  are 
probably  based  on  the  entries  in  Godwin's  work. 

Sir  John  Gary,  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  was 
attainted  of  treason,  and  died  at  Waterford  in  1404.  At  the 
time  of  his  attainder,  in  1387,  he  held  extensive  estates  in 
Somerset  and  Devon,  all  of  which  were  forfeited  to  the 
Crown.  As  we  have  just  noted,  none  of  the  family  pedigrees 
include  any  son  of  his  bearing  the  name  of  James  or  John;t 
the  sole  authority  that  he  had  resting  on  the  unsupportii 
assertion  of  Izacke.  (p.  251.)  It  is  however  certain  that  these 
names  were  borne  by  members  of  other  branches  of  the 
family  of  this  period,  although  the  following  are  the  only 
examples  I  have  been  able  to  meet  with :  J 

1.  13 — .  Edw.  III.  "Here  is  a  hamlet  called  Gotten  [Somer- 
set], which  formerly  belonged  to  the  family  of  Gary.  John  Gary 
of  this  place  in  the  time  of  Edw.  III.  bore  on  his  seal  a  bat 
displayed,  surmounted  by  a  label  of  three  points. "§ 

2.  1371-2.  45  Edw.  III.  "Preceptus  est  Johi  Froill  eschetori 
Regis  in  com.  Wiltes  quod  capta  fidelitate  Johannis  Gary  fratri  et 
her.     Johannis  Gary  def.  de  balliva  forestarie  Selwode."|| 

•  Copied  from  Izacke.  The  editor  of  the  1810  edition  of  Prince's  work 
mentions  two  sons  only — Robert  and  John ;  and  Foss,  in  his  Judges  of 
England  (1870),  158,  makes  a  similar  statement. 

t  From  what  has  been  already  stated,  the  notice  of  Bishop  Gary  in 
Colonel  Vivian's  Visitations  cannot  be  received  as  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

X  James  was  uncommon  ;  the  first  member  of  the  family  bearing  this 
name  was,  according  to  Pole  {Op.  cit.  371),  son  of  Robert  Cary,  of  Clovelly 
(16th  century) ;  but  his  name  does  not  occur  in  Colonel  Vivian's  list.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Izacke  asserted  the  bishop's  name  to  be  James 
Gary,  and  it  was  not  until  the  third  edition  of  Godwin's  work  that  it  was 
altered  to  Jokny  and  without  any  reason  being  assigned. 

§  J.  GoLLiNsoN,  History  of  Sovnersei  (1791),  III.  455. 

II  Abbrcviat.  Botulorum  Origin.  317. 
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3.  1382-3.  "  6  Kic.  II.  Hugo  Segrave  feoffavit  Joh'em  Gary. 
Alfyngton  advoc'  ecclie  et  dimid'  acr'  terr*.  Devon'  Joh'es  Gary 
pro  Decano  et  Gapitulo  eccFie  Sancti  Petri  Exon'. 

"  Alfyngton  advoc*  ecclie  et  dimid*  acr'  terr\     Devon'.'' 

4.  1396-7.  "20  Kic.  II.  Mourbathe  dimid'  feod'  per  Joilem 
Gary  abbatem  de  Abbotesburi  et  Eoland  Eake." 

5.  1 428-9.  "  7  Hen.  VI.  Joh'es  Gary  capellanus."*  [Lands 
in  Somerset.] 

Of  these  No.  1  bore  arms  of  a  diflferent  character  to  those 
of  the  Carys  of  Devon.  Of  No.  2  none  of  the  latter  family 
are  so  recorded ;  i.e.  no  John  as  Irother  and  heir  of  the  same 
name.t  No.  3  certainly  relates  to  Sir  John  Gary  2nd.  J  John 
Gary,  Abbot  of  Abbotsbury,  in  Dorset,  No.  4  of  the  above, 
has  not  been  identified.  The  names  in  succession  of  the 
Abbots  are  recorded  by  Hutchins  and  Dugdale,  neither  of 
whom  include  John  Gary  among  them.§  It  is  not  improbable 
that  No.  5,  "  capellanus,"  may  have  been  the  same  individual. 

A  consideration  of  the  foregoing  remarks  vrill  lead  to  this 
corollary — that  no  one  bearing  the  name  of  James  or  John 
Gary  held  the  Bishopric  of  Exeter  in  succession  to  John 
Gatrik;  and  there  is  no  evidence  v^hatever  that  Sir  John 
Gary,  his  reputed  father,  ever  had  a  son  of  that  name.  That 
his  biography,  as  depicted  by  Prince,  and  those  who  have 
followed  him,  is  based  upon  erroneous  statements  having  no 
foundation  in  fact,  and  therefore  should  be  expunged  from 
future  editions  of  the  Worthies  of  Devon;  and  that  all  the 
accounts  relating  to  him  contained  in  the  pages  of  Hooker, 
Godwin,  Izacke,  Fuller,  and  others,  may  be  simply  regarded 
as  the  story  of  a  literary  error. 

*  Nos.  3-5.  Calendar^  InquisU.  post  mortem,  III.  (1821),  55,  205 ;  IV, 
(1828),  121. 

+  A  mistake  may  have  been  made  by  the  transcriber,  and  son  and  heir 
intended,  in  which  case  the  entry  would  relate  to  Sir  John  Gary,  whose 
father,  also  Sir  John,  died  in  1372. 

X  This  is  proved  by  the  following  extract  from  the  recently  published 
Register  of  BisJwp  Staffbrd^  edited  by  Rev.  F.  C.  Hingeston-Randolph  (1886) : 
**Cary,  Sir  John,  Knt.  .  .  .  patron  of  Alphington,  R,  ii,  10;"  (53)  Polwhele 
and  Pole,  in  their  County  Histories,  mention  that  Sir  H.  Segrave  exchanged 
the  manor  of  Alphington  with  Sir  P.  Courtenay  for  that  of  Newnham- 
Courtenay  in  Oxfordshire  ;  but  make  no  allusion  to  Gary  having  become  the 
patron  of  the  living. 

§  The  following  is  extracted  from  the  list  of  Abbots  contained  in  Hutchins' 
History  of  Dorsetshire,  II.  (1863),  718,  and  is  almost  identical  with  that  in 
Dugdale's  Monast.  Ang. :  "  William  de  Ceme  .  .  .  received  the  temporalities 
Sept.  22,  1736.  (Pat.  50.  Edw.  III.  p.  2.)  Upon  his  death  Robert  Bylsay 
was  elected  ;  to  whom  the  temporalities  were  restored  Dec.  18,  1401.  (Pat.  3. 
Hen.  IV.  p.  1.)  Richard  de  Percy  had  the  temporalities  restored  to  him  as 
Abbot  upon  Bylsay's  death,  Dec.  1,  1426.  (Pat.  6.  Hen.  VI.)" 
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APPENDIX  A. 
Copy  op  Letter  prom  John  Catrik  to  Hbnrt  V. 

(Rymer's  Fotdera,  IV.  iii.  88. ) 

Ah  Lichfeldio  Episeopo^  in  Comitiva  Papce^  Liter  a  ad  Regem, 
Illustrissime  Begum  Princeps  ac  Inmdisdme  Domine, 

Post  ilia,  quae  Socius  mens  Magister  T.  Polton  &  Ego  vestne 
sacrse  Majestati  simul  nunc  Scripsimus,  nichil  aliud  prse 
Manibus  scribendum  habeo,  nisi  ad  Eegratiandum  ex  toto 
Corde,  in  quantum  tanti  Principis  tantilla  Creatura  sufficiat, 
prout  junctis  Manibus  in  Terram  prostrata  regratiatur,  ad 
ultimum  sui  posse,  de  ilia  Benedictissimd  Litera,  dictae 
Majestatis  sacra  Manuscripta,  in  suo  Exercitu  ante  Roto- 
magum,  Septembris  vicesima  quintH,  &  mihi  per  H,  Nuncium 
meum  Mantuse  praesentata ; 

Per  quam,  ad  maximam  Cordis  mei  Ls&fcitiam,  concepi  quod,  de 
caBtero,  nee  Eos  nee  Pluvia  Capelli  mei,  per  Dei  Gratiam, 
variabit  Colorem. 

O  inestimabilis  &  inaudita  principis  Clementia!  qui  unquam, 
in  tam  arduis  &  tarn  altis  occupatus  Negotiis,  tot  &  tanta 
proprio  Servo  propria  Manu  exarare  dignatus  est?  mihi 
nimius  indicet  Stupor  Silentium,  quod  ulterius  non  habeam 
quid  loquar  in  Re  ista,  &c. 

Serenissime  Princes, 

Ulam  Sacratissimam  Exhortationem,  quam  commemorat  dicta 
Litera,  circa  Medium,  ut  mandastis,  feci  Papce,  in  quantum 
scivi,  inter  ipsum  solum  &  me. 

Ipse  ver6,  cum  maximd  Devotione  Oculos  in  Caelum  levans, 
dixit,  putavimus  prim6,  sed  jam  scimus,  Filium  nostrum  nos 
diligere,  ver^  ver^,  dicit  ipse,  omnes  Theologi  in  mundo  non 
movissent  nos  tantum,  sicut  ista  Filii  nostri  Eloquia  Sacra- 
tissima. 

Et  audeo  dicere  {Serenissime  Princeps)  in  verbo  veritatis,  qu6d 
Exhortatio  vestra  retraxit  Papam  k  multis,  &  specialiter  k 
Dispensatione  inter  Pandidphum  de  Malaiestd,  <fe  Sororem 
Domince  Mantuance ;  cum  per  istam  noluit  apperire  viam 
aliis,  &c. 
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Seremssime  Princeps, 

De  ill^  Gratiosissim^  Liter^,  mei  tantilli  Iimocentiam  attestante 
in  facto  Dispensationis,  &c.,  quam  per  /.  Forster  (me  nil 
super  hoc  cogitante)  misit  Papce  vestrse  Sacrse  Majestatia 
admiranda  Benignitas,  regratiari  nee  sufficio,  neque  scio,  & 
ideo  totaliter  taceo  j  sed  Scitb  quid  fecit  Papa. 

Serenisslme  Princeps, 

Statim  vis^  Litera  misit  pro  Me;  &,  cum  jam  senserit  me 
intrare  Cameram  Paramenti,  Ipse  de  Camer^  interiori  exiens, 
venit  illuc,  Literam  portans  in  Manu,  &  Dixit,  0  Lich- 
feldensis  I  habeo  de  vohis  Literam  pro  parte  Regis, 

Dixi  ego,  Pater  Sancte,  utinam  nisi  Bonam  1 

Verb,  dicit  ipse,  vos  audietis  earn  legi. 

Et  Papa  proprio  Ore  public^  coram  omnibus  eam  legit,  &  postea 
michi  dedit;  Dicens,  Accipite  ^  custodite^  sicut  scitiSy  in 
Memoriam  perpetuam  ineffabilis  Bonitatis  Sf  Clementioe 
tanti  Principisy  ^  pro  Honor e  vestro,'  ^c, 

Serenissime  Princeps. 

In  Eecessu  meo  de  Gebennis  misi  Duas  Literaa,  inclusaa  in 
Liter^  mea  Domino  meo  Cantuariensiy  ad  Finem  qu6d 
darentur  Majestati  vestrse,  Credo  qu6d  eas  jam  habetis : 
supplico  qu6d  comburantur,  vel  quod  serventur  Tituli  Form4, 
quod  nullo  Modo  in  Lucem  veniant. 

Papa  (Serenissime  Princeps)  dicet  quod  LiteraB  vestrse  non 
venient  ad  Manus  Gallicorum,  quia  Ipsemet  vult  esse  Secre- 
tarius  vester. 

Ego  etiam  dixi  sibi,  de  Mandate  Majestatis  praedictse,  quod  quic- 
quid  sua  sanctitas  vobis  miserit,  ut  secretum,  quod,  Haesitatione 
quacunque  semota,  secretum  servaretur,  &c. 

Istas  Duas  Literas  {Serenissime  Princeps)  Papa  micbi  dedit, 
vestrsB  Majestati  mittendas,  in  vim  non  modicae  Dilectionis 
quam  habet  ad  almam  Personam  vestram ;  quam  quaeso 
semper  in  prosperis,  pro  magn^  sua  Pietate,  conservet  summa 
Trinitas  Unus  Deus. 

Scriptae  Mantuw^  Manu  me^  maid,  Febr.  Quintl 

Locus  SigiJli, 

Vestrce  Sacratissimce  Majestatis^ 

Humilimus  Capellanus  &  Orator  Continuus, 

/.  Ldchfeldensis, 
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APPENDIX  B. 
Copy  of  thb  Will  op  John  Catbik. 

(Eegist.  CMchely^  fo.  8285,  Lambeth  Palace  Library.) 

Testamentum  Joilis  Catrik  Conventrensis  et  Lichfeldensis  EpiscopL 

In  dei  nomine  Amen  Ego  Johannes  Catrik  Conventrensis  et 
Lichfeldensis  Episcopus  sanus  mente  et  corpore  sciens  que  quod 
nichil  aliud  est  quam  milicia  vita  hominis  super  terram  volens 
igitur  pro  salute  anime  mee  antequam  morte  preveniar  de  bonis 
fortune  michi  a  deo  collatis  ordinare  et  disponere  Condo  testamen- 
tum meum  in  hunc  modum  In  primis  lego  animam  meam  deo 
beate  Marie  Virgin!  et  omnibus  Sanctis  et  corpus  meum  ad  sepelien- 
dum  ubicumque  deo  placuerit  Item  lego  domino  meo  Wyntoniensi 
duodecim  tassas  argenteas  deauratas  unius  sortis  quas  habui  ex 
dono  adversarij  Francie  et  ducis  Bitur  Item  lego  Matildi  sorori 
mee  quadraginta  ii  Item  lego  Margarete  sorori  mee  centum  \\ 
Item  lego  uxori  Johannis  Hyrnmanger  viginti  libras  Item  lego 
filie  Eicardi  Holme  pro  maritagio  suo  decern  marcas  Item  lego 
Bele  filie  Johannis  Hyrnmanger  decern  marcas  Item  lego  Roberto 
nepoti  meo  omnes  libros  meos  utroque  jure  et  etiam  de  Capella 
Item  lego  cuilibet  executorum  meorum  viginti  li  Et  volo  quod 
dicti  executores  mei  in  eventum  quod  non  provideatur  de  bonis 
dicti  nepotis  mei  pro  maritagio  duarum  filiarum  Margarete 
sororis  mee  quod  extunc  ordinent  de  residuo  bonorum  meorum 
sufficienter  pro  dictis  filiabus  maritandis  iuxta  eorum  discretionem 
Item  volo  quod  executores  mei  remunerent  de  bonis  meis  omnes  et 
singulos  familiares  meos  iuxta  eorum  cuiuslibet  statum  conditionem 
et  merita  et  etiam  prout  me  ipsos  diligere  noverint  dum  agerem  in 
humanis  Eesiduum  vero  omnium  bonorum  meorum  volo  quod 
executores  mei  expendant  pro  salute  anime  mee  in  pios  usus  et 
precipue  in  celebratione  missarum  et  in  elemosinis  dandis  et 
maxime  inter  pauperes  cultores  agrorum  quibus  deficiunt  bestie  per 
murinum  vel  qui  per  alia  infortunia  sunt  depressi  et  hoc  presertim 
in  locis  illis  quibus  recepi  bona  mea  Hujus  autem  testamenti  mei 
facio  et  ordino  executores  meos  magistros  Walterum  Bullok 
Canonicum  Lichfeldensem,  Thomam  Barton  Cancellarium  meum 
et  Willelmum  Burley  domicellum  In  cuius  rei  testimonium 
presens  testamentum  meum  propria  manu  subscripsi  et  sigillo  meo 
sigillavi     Hijs  testibus   domino  Waltero   Peres,  Rectore  ecclesie 
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parochie  de  Creek,  Lincolniensis  diocesis ;  Magistro  Mai  ore  Parys, 
(/anonico  sancti  johannis  Cestrie;  et  Magistro  Willelmo  Tanfeld 
notario  publico.  Factum  fuit  presens  testamentum  meum  apud 
Dertforth  in  hospicio  Georgii,  me  tunc  existente  in  via  versus 
Constanciam  ad  consilium  generale,  sexto  die  Augusti  Anno  domini 
miUesimo  quadringentesimo  sexto  decimo  Et  mee  translationis 
secundo,  &c. 

Ego  Johannes  Episcopus  supra  dictus  me  bic  manu  mea  sub- 
scribo  in  fidem  et  testimonium  omnium  premissorum. 

Tenore  presentium  Nos  Henricus  permissione  divina  Cantuariensis 
Archiepiscopus,  &c.  Notum  facimus  universis  quod  decimo  die  mensis 
Februarii  Anno  domini  mcccc  xix**  in  manerio  de  Lamehith  coram 
nobis  exhibitum  et  probatum  fuit  testamentum  bone  memorie 
domini  Johannis  Catrik  nuper  Conventrensis  et  Lichfoldensis 
episcopi  defuncti  presentibus  annexum  et  per  nos  vigore  prero- 
gative ecclesie  nostre  Cantuariensis  insinuatum  et  approbatifm  ac 
legitime  pronunciatum  pro  eodem.  Administracioque  omnium 
bonorum  dictum  defunctum  et  eius  testamentum  concernentium 
ubicumque  in  nostra  provincia  Cantuarense  existentium  dilectis  in 
Christo  filiis  Magistris  Waltero  Bullok  et  Thome  Barton  exe- 
cutoribus  in  dicto  testamento  nominatis  prestito  primitus  per 
eosdem  ad  sancta  dei  Evangelia  iuramento  corporali  de  Udell 
inventario  omnium  bonorum  dictum  testamentum  concernentium 
conficiendo  ac  ea  bene  et  fideliter  administrando  necnon  de  fideli 
compoto  nobis  in  hac  parte  reddendo  cum  super  hoc  fuennt 
congrue  requisiti  con^missa  extitit  in  debita  forma  juris  Eeservata 
nobis  potestate  committendi  administracionem  hujusmodi  Willelmo 
Burley  domicello  coexecutori  in  dicto  testamento  nominato  cum 
eam  venerit  legitime  admissurus  Et  quia  certitudinaliter  nobis 
constat  quod  prefatus  defunctus  unam  aliam  voluntatem  predicto 
testamento  non  contrariam  condidit  in  qua  alios  etiam  executores 
nominavit  que  adhuc  in  partibus  transmarinis  et  longuiquis  existit 
ut  asseritur  Ad  insinuandum  et  approbandum  hujusmodi  volen- 
tatem  necnon  ad  committendum  administrationem  bonorum  ipsam 
voluntatem  concernentium  executoribus  in  eadem  voluntate  nomi- 
natis cum  eam  in  forma  iuris  venerint  admissuri  nobis  potestatem 
specialiter  reservamus  In  cuius  rei  testimonium  sigillum  nostrum 
presentibus  est  appensum  Data  die  loco  mense  et  anno  domini 
supra  dictis     Et  nostre  translationis  anno  sexto. 

In  dei  nomine  Amen  Per  presens  publicum  instrumentum  cunctis 
appareat  evidenter  quod  Anno  domini  Millesimo  quadringentesimo 
decimo  nono  Indiccione  tercia  decima  Pontificatus  sanctissimi  in 
Christo  patris  et  domini  nostri  domini  Martini  divina  Providentia 
pape  quinti  anno  tertio  mensis  Decembris  die  dominica  In  mei 
Notarii  publici  et  testium  subscriptorum  presencia  in  domo  habi- 
tationis  et  Camera  secreta  Eeverendi  in  Christo  patris  et  domini 
Johannis  Episcopi  Exonensis  infra  Civitatem  Florencie  constitutus 
personaliter  idem  Eeverendus  in  Christo  pater  et  dominus  Johannes 
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Episcopns  ante  dictus  in  continent!  post  acceptionem  sacratissinii 
et  reverendissimi  sacramenti  corporis  Christi  et  Eucharistie  per  eom 
tarn  timide  quam  denote  factam  animo  condendi  suam  ultimam 
voluntatem  et  addendi  ad  testamentum  suum  per  ipsum  ante 
recessum  suum  ultimo  de  Anglia  factum  primo  vocatis  ad  hoc 
clericis  armigeris  et  familiaribus  suis  dixit  voluit  et  declaravit  quod 
voluit  quod  testamentum  hujusmodi  in  Anglia  ultimo  factum 
staret  valeret  ut  robur  finnum  et  validum  testamentum  prout 
valida  ultima  voluntas  sortiretur  effectum  et  ex  habundanti  illud 
testamentum  sic  ultimo  in  Anglia  factum  ex  certa  sciencia  con- 
firmavit  et  contenta  in  eodem  Item  prefatus  reverendus  in  Chiisto 
pater  et  dominus  voluit  quod  si  sexcente  marce  quas  expressit  certo 
modo  per  Magistrum  Thomam  Barton  levandas  ad  maritagium 
duarum  filiarum  Margarete  sororis  mee  et  per  ipsum  Magistrum 
Thomam  non  sint  levate  et  recepte  quod  tunc  si  nichil  sit  receptum 
totuiA  et  si  minus  sexcentis  marcis  sit  receptum  tunc  de  omnibus 
bonis  suis  ubicumque  fuerint  dedit  et  legavit  supplementum  plenum 
sexcentarum  marcarum  ad  dictum  maritagium  Ita  quod  omnino 
dicte  due  filie  Margarete  sororis  sue  habeant  integras  sexcentas 
marcas  ad  dictum  maritagium  earumdem  filiarum  Item  prefatua 
in  Christo  Reverendus  pater  et  dominus  dedit  et  legavit  Alberto 
Honekey  clerico  suo  unum  mantellum  foderatum  et  centum  ducatos 
solvendos  et  liberandos  in  Floreucia  Item  reverendus  idem  pater 
dedit  et  legavit  Gerardo  de  Harlam  unum  aliud  mantellum  et 
viginti  ducatos  solvendos  etiam  in  Florencia  Item  prefatus 
Reverendus  in  Christo  pater  et  dominus  elegit  ex  suo  motu  proprio 
sepulturam  corporis  sui  in  ecclesia  fratrum  Minorum  Florencie  et 
dedit  et  legavit  corpus  suum  nubi  humane  sepulture  tradendum  et 
commendandum.  Item  prefatus  reverendus  in  Christo  pater  et 
dominus  ad  exequendum  ultimam  voluntatem  suam  tam  in  testau- 
mento  suo  in  Anglia  quam  in  ista  voluntate  sua  ultima  in  partibus 
citramarinis  condita  contentam  deputavit  et  nominavit  Magistrum 
Maiorem  Parys  Canonicum  Lichfeldensem  executorem  suum  ima 
cum  aliis  executoribus  in  testamento  suo  in  Anglia  nominatis  et 
ipsum  Magistrum  Maiorem  Parys  dictis  executoribus  aliis  commixit 
et  adjunxit  Super  quibus  rogavit  et  requisivit  me  Thomam  sub- 
scriptum  prefatus  Reverendus  in  Christo  pater  et  dominus  publicum 
conficere  instrumentum  presentibus  tunc  ibidem  Magistris  Johanne 
Wellys  sacre  pagine  professore  et  Roberto  Grenewod  in  legibus 
bacallario  testibus  ad  premissa  vocatis  specialiter  et  rogatis. 

Et  ego  Thomas  Grenewod  clericus  Eboracensis  diocesis  publicus 
auctoritate  apostolica  Notarius  premissis  omnibus  et  singulis  dum 
sic  ut  premittitur  per  prefatum  Reverendum  in  Christo  patrem 
dominum  Johannem  supradictum  agerentur  et  fierent  unacum 
predictis  testibus  interfui  et  ea  sic  fieri  vidi  et  audivi  presens  quod 
instrumentum  per  aHum  scriptum  manu  subscripsi  signo  que  et 
nomine  meis  solitis  signavi  Rogatus  in  testimonium  premissorum 
in  dei  nomine  Amen    Per  presens  publicum  instrumentum  cunctis 
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appareat  evidenter  quod  anno  domini  MiUesimo  quadringentesimo 
decimo  nono  Indiccione  tertia  decima  Pontificatus  sanctissimi  in 
Christo  patris  et  domini  nostri  domini  Martini  divina  providencia 
pape  quinti  anno  tercio  mensis  Decembris  die  vicesima  prima  In 
mei  notarii  publici  et  testium  subscriptorum  presencia  In  domo 
habitationis  et  camera  secreta  Eev^rendi  in  Chnsto  patris  et  domini 
domini  Johannis  Episcopi  Exoniensis  infra  Civitatem  Elorencie 
situata  constitutus  personaliter  idem  Reverendus  in  Christo  pater 
et  dominns  dominus  Johannes  Episcopus  antedictus  vocatis  ad 
hoc  clericis  armigeris  et  familiaribus  suis  asseruit  se  habere  in 
domo  duas  pecias  sive  tassas  argenteas  deauratas  et  coopertas 
quarum  unam  dedit  et  legavit  Magistro  Thome  Grenewode  legum 
doctori  et  alteram  Margarete  sorori  prefati  domini  Episcopi  Idem 
que  prefatus  dominus  Episcopus  deliberate  et  ex  certa  sciencia 
ordinavit  fecit  constituit  et  declaravit  Magistrum  Thomam  Grene- 
wode legum  doctorem  suum  ac  testamenti  et  ultime  voluntatis  sue 
executorem  tam  in  Anglia  quam  in  partibus  exteris  et  in  onmibus 
suis  ubicumque  fuerint  Ipsumque  Magistrum  Thomam  aliis 
executoribus  co-executorem  prius  in  Anglia  et  extra  Angliam 
nominatis  conjunxit  et  adjecit  Super  quibus  omnibus  et  singulis 
me  Notarium  publicum  subscriptum  rogavit  et  requisivit  prefatus 
Eeverendus  in  Christo  pater  et  dominus  publicum  conficere  instru- 
mentum  Presentibus  tunc  ibidem  discretis  et  nobilibus  viris 
Willelmo  Burley  Thoma  Gretham  et  Egidio  Swynton  Armigeris 
Eboracensis  Lincolnensis  et  Lichfeldensis  diocesium  testibus  ad 
premissa  vocatis  specialiter  et  rogatis  Et  ego  Robertus  Bolton 
clericus  Eboracensis  diocesis  publicus  auctoritate  apostolica  Notarius 
premissis  omnibus  et  singulis  dum  sic  ut  premittitur  per  prefatum 
Reverendum  in  Christo  patrem  et  dominum  dominum  episcopum 
Exoniensem  agebantur  et  fiebant  sub  anno  Indiccione  Pontificatu 
mense  die  et  loco  predictis  testibus  presens  personaliter  interfui  sic 
que  omnia  et  singula  predicta  per  prefatum  Reverendum  patrem  et 
dominum  fieri  vidi  et  audivi  eaque  in  publicam  formam  redegi  me- 
que  aliunde  occupato  per  alium  fideliter  scribi  feci  eaque  subscripsi 
signo  et  nomine  meis  solitis  et  consuetis  rogatus  et  requisitus  in 
fidem  et  testimonium  omnium  premissorum. 

Tenore  presentium  Nos  Henricus  permissione  divina  Cantuari- 
ensis  Archiepiscopus  notum  facimus  universis  quod  vicesimo  octavo 
die  mensis  Marcii  anno  domini  millesimo  quadringentesimo 
vicesimo  in  Manerio  suo  de  Lamehith  probata  f  uerunt  coram  nobis 
duo  instrumenta  sive  duo  codicilli  ultimam  voluntatem  venerabilis 
fratris  nostri  domini  Johannis  Catrik  nuper  Conventrensis  et 
Lichfeldensis  Episcopi  defuncti  ac  per  modicum  tempus  ante 
mortem  eiusdem  ad  ecclesiam  Exoniensem  auctoritate  apostolica  ut 
asseritur  translati  concernenti  ac  altri  testimento  per  ipsum  de- 
functum  in  Anglia  confecto  et  per  nos  per  prius  approbato  nulla- 
tinus  contraria  ymmo  eidem  testamento  priori  satis  concordancia 
presentibus  annexata  et  per  nos  approbata  et  insinuata  ac  pro 
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eisdem  pionmiciata  Nosque  admmistrationem  omnium  et  edngalo- 
rum  bonomm  pre&tom  defunctum  et  ipsius  testamentom  necnon 
predicta  instrumenta  sive  codicillos  concemencia  ubicomque  infra 
pronnnciam  nostram  Cantuariensem  existentinm  Willelmo  Burley 
domicello  in  prefato  priori  testamento  ac  Magistris  Maiori  Parys  et 
Thome  Grenewode  in  predictis  instnunentis  sive  codidllis  executo- 
libns  nominatis  de  fideli  inventario  omnium  et  singulorum  bonomm 
hujuEonodi  conficiendo  ipsaque  bona  una  cum  ceteris  coexecutori- 
bus  suis  in  predicto  priori  testamento  nominatis  iuxta  prefstti 
defuncti  ultimam  voluntatem  fideliter  admimstrandum  potum 
que  fidelem  calculum  sive  ratiocinium  de  et  super  administratione 
sua  in  bonis  hujusmodi  nobis  vel  ministris  nostris  cum  super  hoc 
congrue  fuerint^requisiti  reddendo  ad  sancta  dei  Evangelia  iuiatis 
commiserimus  in  debita  forma  iuris  In  cuius  rei  testimoidum 
sigillum  nostrum  presentibus  est  appensum  Data  die  loco  mense  et 
anno  domini  supradictis    Et  nostre  Translationis  anno  sexto. 


NOTES  ON  PKINCFS  LIVES  OF  SIR  WILLIAM 
POLE  AND  THOMAS  RISDON. 

BY  W.    K.    WILLOOOKS,  M.A. 
(Read  at  St  Marychurch,  July,  1886.) 


The  present  contribution  is  an  outcome  of  the  paper,  entitled 
"Devonshire  Men  at  the  Inner  Temple,  1547-1660/'*  which 
I  had  the  honour  to  read  before  the  last  meeting  of  this 
Association. 

While  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  list  of  names 
incorporated  with  that  paper,  I  was  struck  with  the 
impracticability  of  reconciling  the  dates  of  admittance  of 
certain  students  bearing  the  surnames  of  Pole  and  Eisdon, 
who  subsequently  rose  to  positions  of  importance  in  the 
county,  with  some  of  the  details  given  concerning  them 
by  Princet  and  other  writers  on  the  history  and  celebrities  of 
Devon. 

The  students  in  question  were  those  whose  names  stand 
prefixed  to  this  paper ;  that  is  to  say,  Sir  William  Pole,  the 
distinguished  antiquary,  and  author  of  the  Description  of 
Devon  and  other  works;  and  Thomas  Eisdon,  "Bencher  of 
the  Inner  Temple,"  as  the  latter  is  styled  by  Prince. 

The  accounts  of  these  Worthies,  as  given  by  Prince, 
appear,  on  a  close  examination,  to  contain  many  inaccuracies, 
and  these  have  been  repeated  from  time  to  time  by  other 
writers  who  have  taken  Prince's  work  as  their  main  source 
of  information.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  consider 
briefly  certain  of  the  statements  contained  in  Prince's  lives 
of  Sir  William  Pole  and  Thomas  Eisdon,  pointing  out  in 
what  respects  such  statements  are  inaccurate,  and  supplement- 
ing them  with  a  few  points  of  additional  information  which 
appear  worthy  of  record.     Let  me,  however,  at  the  outset, 

*  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc,  vol.  xvii.  pp.  246-265. 
t  Worthies  of  Devon,  pp.  604-6,  and  545-6. 
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disclaim  any  desire  or  intention  of  finding  fault  with  Prince. 
Our  county  owes  so  much  to  him  as  a  biographer,  that  any 
attempt  to  criticize  his  work  minutely  would  rightly  be 
deprecated  by  members  of  this  Association. 

I.    SIR  WILLIAM  POLE.* 

Prince  commences  his  life  of  this  Worthy  by  stating — 
correctly,  as  it  appears — that  he  was  born  at  Shute,  being  the 
son  of  William  Pole  of  the  same  place.  After  entering  into 
a  somewhat  lengthy  disquisition  upon  the  subject  of  Sir 
William  Pole*s  ancestry,  the  narrative  proceeds  as  follows : 

« Having  had,  for  some  time,  the  benefit  of  an  academical 
Vacation  in  Exeter  College,  Oxon,  and  after  that  an  inclination 
to  study  the  law,  he  removed  thence  to  the  Inns  of  Court,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  grew  very 
eminent  for  his  skill  and  knowledge  in  that  honourable  profession ; 
Insomuch  in  the  third  year  of  Q.  Elizabeth's  reign,  he  was  chosen 
Autumn  Reader  of  his  house,  a.  1560,  and  the  year  following  he 
was  Double  Reader.  .  .  .  After  this,  in  the  7th  of  Q.  Eliz.  he  was 
chosen  Treasurer  of  the  Inner  Temple,  a  place  of  great  trust  and 
honour.  .  .  .  Now  we  are  not  to  understand  it  as  if  this  gentleman 
spent  his  whole  time  in  London,  but  that  he  returned  into  his 
Country,  and  attended  the  business  of  the  Temple  as  the  terms 
end  his  occasions  required." 

It  seems  quite  clear  that  Prince  must  have  been  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  date  of  Sir  William  Pole's  birth ;  for,  had  he 
known  it,  he  could  not  possibly  have  penned  the  greater  part 
of  the  above. passage.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  antiquary 
was  not  born  until  the  year  1561 — a  date  corresponding 
with  the  year  in  which  he  was,  according  to  Prince,  double 
reader  at  the  Inner  Temple.  His  baptismal  entry  is 
preserved  in  the  Register  at  Colyton  Church,  and  is  as 
follows :  "  1561  William  Pole  sonne  of  William  Pole  was 
chrystened  the  xxvii  daye  of  Augusta"  f  The  truth  is  that 
all  or,  at  any  rate,  most  of  the  particulars  concerning  the 
antiquary,  as  given  by  Prince  in  the  above-quoted  passage, 
relate — not  to  the  real  subject  of  Prince's  memoir,  but — to  his 

*  In  a  footnote  at  page  252  of  the  last  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Association  attention  was  briefly  drawn  to  certain  errors  contained  in  Prince's 
life  of  Sir  William  Pole.  Owing,  however,  to  the  lack  of  precise  information 
on  the  subject  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  such  volume,  no  suggestion 
was  made,  either  by  footnote  or  otherwise,  that  Prince's  account  of  Thomas 
Risdon  was  inaccurate.  A  partial  attempt  to  remedy  this  defect  was  made  in 
the  *'  Errata  and  Corrigenda"  subsequently  appended  to  volume  xvii. 

t  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  W.  Hamilton  Rogers,  f.s.a.,  of 
Colyton,  for  this  and  other  extracts  from  the  Colyton  Register. 
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father,  William  Pole.  From  the  books  of  the  Inner  Temple 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  antiquary  was  ever  called  to 
the  Bar,  much  less  was  a  bencher  and  treasurer  of  the  Inn. 

In  his  Description  of  Defooriy*  under  the  heading  of  "  Coun- 
sellors of  estate  &  emynent  men  in  the  goverment  of 
Devonshire,  &  alsoe  such  learned  men  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  lawes  of  this  land  which  have  bin  born  or  dwelt  in 
the  county  of  Devon,"  Sir  William  Pole  places  the  name 
of  "Will*m  Pole,  of  Shute,  learned  in  the  lawes,  a  double 
reader  in  thinner  Temple  &  Justice  of  Peace  in  Devon,"  an 
entry  which  obviously  refers  to  the  antiquary's  father. 

Prince  does  not  give  any  authority  for  his  statement  that 
the  antiquary  "had  for  some  time  the  benefit  of  an 
academical  education  in  Exeter  College,  Oxon."  From 
information  which  has  been  kindly  supplied  to  me  on  this 
point  by  the  Eev.  C.  W.  Boase,  fellow  and  tutor  of  Exeter 
College,  it  appears  that  the  Exeter  College  books  do  not 
extend  to  a  date  sufficiently  early  so  as  to  contain  any  record 
of  either  Sir  William  Pole's  or  of  his  father's  residence  at 
the  college,  supposing  either  or  both  of  them  to  have  been 
there;  while  the  University  Matriculation  Eegister  is  so 
defective  at  its  commencement  that  little  can  be  made  of  it. 
This  Eegister  begins,  for  Exeter  College,  with  the  30th 
December,  1575,  under  which  date  are  set  forth  the  names  of 
a  large  number  of  students  from  Devonshire  and  elsewhere. 
The  next  entries — twenty-two*in  number — contained  in  the 
Eegister  are  under  date  of  the  20th  December,  1577 ;  and  it 
is  probable,  as  Mr.  Boase  suggests  in  his  learned  work  on  the 
history  of  Exeter  College,t  that  the  entries  under  the  earlier 
date  range  from  the  30th  December,  1575,  to  the  20th 
December,  1577.  It  is  about  this  period  that  we  should 
have  expected  to  find  the  antiquary's  name  on  the  college 
books,  more  especially  as  certain  Devonians,  who  appear 
to  have  been  subsequently  fellow-students  with  Pole  at 
the  Inner  Temple,  were  at  this  time  members  of  the  college.  J 
Pole's  name,  however,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  University 
Matriculation  Eegister  or  in  the  list  of  University  degrees. 
Mr.  Boase  thinks  that,  if  the  antiquary  matriculated  at 
the  University,  he  was  probably  a  member  of  Exeter  College, 
but  that  he  soon  left  for  the  Temple,  as  was  not  uncommon. 

*  Page  89. 

t  Register  of  the  Rectors  wnd  Fellows^  Scholars,  ExhihUioners,  and  Bible 
Clerks  of  Exeter  College^  Oxford,  with  Illustrative  Documents,  and  a  History 
of  the  College  (Oxford,  1879),  p.  186. 

X  e.g.  John  Wyot(?),  admitted  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  1676,  and  Ellys 
(Elizeus)  Hele,  admitted  1680. —  Vide  Trans,  Devon,  Assoc,  vol.  xvii.  p.  256. 
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The  antiquary  became  a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple 
in  February  of  the  year  157f,  at  which  time  he  would  be 
about  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  entry  of  his  admittance, 
as  contained  in  the  Admittance  Book  of  the  Inn,   is  as 

follows :  "  Wills  Poole  de  Shute  in  Com  Devon  filius  et  heres 

Will  Poole  Armig  unius  mro3  [magistrorum]  de  banco  hujus 
domus  admissus  est  in  societatem  istius  comitiue     Et  hoc 

gratis  xvi**  die  fifebruary  anno  supdto"  [i.e.  21  Eliz.].  This 
entry  is  signed  by  Thomas  Gawyne  and  E.  Prideaux  as  Pole's 
two  "  plegii  "  or  sureties.* 

As  has  been  already  mentioned,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
antiquary  was  ever  called  to  the  Bar,  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that,  in  entering  at  an  Inn  of  Court  and  studying 
law,  he  merely  followed  the  fashion  of  the  times  without 
having  any  real  intention  of  practising  at  the  Bar. 

The  antiquary's  father  died  in  1587,  at  the  age  of  72  years, 
and  his  monument  is  still  to  be  seen  in  Colyton  Church. 
About  five  years  previously  to  his  father's  death  the 
antiquary  had  married  Mary,  a  daughter  of  William 
Peryam,t  who  was  created  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer 
in  1593.  On  succeeding  his  father.  Sir  William  Pole  would 
appear  to  have  devoted  himself  energetically  to  the  affairs  of 
the  county,  for  his  name  is  found  among  the  Justices  of 
the  Peace  for  the  county  of  Devon  as  early  as  1592,  J  and 
references  to  him  in  that  capacity  are  not  unfrequently  found 
in  Walter  Yonge's  Diary.  § 

Pole  filled  the  oflSce  of  High  Sheriff  of  the  County  in  the 
year  1603,  and  two  years  later  was  knighted.  By  his  wife, 
who  died  in  1606,  he  had  three  sons  who  attained  manhood ; 
namely,  John,  Periam,  and  William  (of  whom  the  first  two 
only  are  mentioned  by  Prince),  and  several  daughters.  ||  All 
three  sons  subsequently  became  students  at  the  Inner  Temple 
— John  in  1606,  Periam  in  1611,  and  William  in  1615 ;  but, 

*  Pole  was  no  doubt  admitted  "gratis"  {i.e.  without  payment  of  any 
admittance  fee)  on  account  of  his  father's  position  in  the  Inn.  Thomas 
Gawyne  (or  Gawen)  and  Edmund  Prideaux  were  at  this  date  students  at  the 
Inner  Temple.  The  former  was  admitted  in  1572,  and  is  described  in 
the  book  of  admittances  as  of  Wells,  in  Somerset ;  the  latter  (for  whose 
admittance  vide  Trans,  Devon.  Assoc,  xvii.  p.  265)  became  a  student 
in  1574. 

t  The  name  of  William  Peryam  figures  in  the  list  of  Fellows  of  Exeter 
College  in  the  year  1551. —  Vide  Register  of  Rectors  and  Fellows,  <fcc.,  of  Exeter 
College,  p.  39. 

*  Vide  The  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of  Devon  in  the  Year  1592 ^ 
by  A.  H.  A.  Hamilton. — Tratis.  Devon.  Assoc.  1876,  vol.  viii.  p.  523. 

§  Camden  Society's  Publications,  1848. 

II  An  enumeration  of  Sir  William  Pole's  children  will  be  found  in  the 
lutroductiou  to  the  Descrqitio/i  of  Devon j  pp.  xiii.-xiv. 
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like  their  father,  none  of  them  appear  to  have  been  called  to 
the  Bar.* 

After  enumerating  the  personal  characteristics,  virtues, 
and  works  of  Sir  William  Pole,  Prince  concludes  his  narra- 
tive as  follows : 

"  But  at  length  death  (that  ultima  linea  rerum)  came  and  added 
a  period  to  the  last  line  of  his  life,  though  not  until  he  had  lived 
to  a  very  great  age.  He  lies  interred  in  the  parish  church  of  Colliton, 
under  a  flat  stone  whose  inscription  has  been  obliterated  by  time." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Prince  imagined  the  antiquary  to 
have  been  much  older  at  the  time  of  his  death  than  he 
really  was.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  Sir  William  Pole 
died  in  the  early  pfart  of  the  year  1635,  his  burial  being 
recorded  in  the  register  at  Colyton  Church  as  follows:  "  1635 
Sir  William  Pole  Knight  was  buried  the  x  daye  of  Marche." 
He  was  therefore  about  74  years  old  at  his  death,  an  age 
which  cannot  be  regarded  as  of  so  phenomenal  a  character 
as  Prince's  statement  would  lead  us  to  expect. 

The  Collections  towards  a  Description  of  the  County  of 
Devon,  by  which  work  Sir  William  Pole  is  best  known, 
remained  in  manuscript  for  more  than  150  years  after  the 
antiquary's  death.  It  did  not  appear  in  print  until  the 
year  1791,  when  it  was  collated  and  edited  by  Sir  John 
William  de  la  Pole,  who  prefixed  an  introduction  to  the 
work,  containing  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  writings  of  the 
antiquary.  The  author  of  this  introduction  did  not  in  the 
least  suspect  the  accuracy  of  the  details  concerning  the 
earlier  life  of  Sir  William  Pole  as  chronicled  by  Prince,  for 
he  adopted  them  all  without  any  question.  It  is  strange, 
however,  that  he  should  have  done  so,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
fully  cognisant  both  of  the  date  of  the  antiquary's  death  and 
of  his  age  at  the  time  of  death,  whereas  Prince  was  apparently 
altogether  uninformed  on  these  points,  t 

n.     THOMAS  EISDON. 

In  his  life  of  Thomas  Risdon,  Prince  was  guilty  of  an 
error  similar  in  character  to  that  which  he  had  committed 
earlier  in  his  volume,  when  treating  of  Sir  William  Pole. 

♦   Vide  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc,  xvii.  pp.  259-261. 

t  Moore,  in  his  History  of  Devon^  vol.  ii.  p.  248,  repeats  in  an  aggravated 
form  many  of  Prince's  errors  concerning  Sir  William  Pole ;  e.g.  after  stating 
that  Sir  William  Pole  was  born  about  the  year  1559,  he,  in  the  very  next 
sentence,  adds:  "Having  studied  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Inner  Temple,  of  which  he  was  elected  Treasurer  in  the 
7th  of  Elizabeth"  [i.e.  in  1564  (!)]. 
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The  Thomas  Bisdon  whose  life  Prince  purported  to  write 
received  the  same  Christian  name,  and  subsequently  became 
a  member  of  the  same  profession,  as  his  father.  The  result 
of  this  similarity  of  name  and  profession  has  been  that 
Prince  has  to  a  great  extent  so  confused  together  Thomas 
Bisdon  the  elder  and  Thomas  Bisdon  the  younger,  as  in 
many  respects  to  make  but  one  individual  of  them. 

The  main  points  concerning  Thomas  *Bisdon,  as  given  by 
Prince  in  his  life  of  this  Worthy,  are  as  follows : 

(1)  That  he  was  a  younger  son  of  Thomas  Bisdon,  of 
Bableigh,  in  Parkham,  and  Wilmot  Gififord,  his  wife. 

(2)  That  he  became  a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple ;  was 
Autumn  Beader  of  that  Society  in  1569^  and  again  in  1570 ; 
Double  Beader  in  1578,  and  Treasurer  in  1580;  and  that  his 
reading  in  1578  (on  "Forcible  Entry")  was  published  in 
1641. 

(3)  That  he  purchased  the  estate  of  Sand  well,  at  Harberton, 
near  Totnes,  where  he  built  a  house  and  lived  many  years, 
"  in  the  quality  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace." 

(4)  That  he  was  for  many  years  Becorder  of  Totnes. 

(5)  That  he  "  lived  to  a  vast  age  by  computation  near  an 
hundred  years,"  and  was  buried  in  Harberton  Church,  in  the 
year  1641. 

The  parentage  of  Thomas  Bisdon  the  younger,  as  stated 
by  Prince,  is  correct.  The  record  of  the  marriage  of  his 
father,  Thomas  Bisdon  the  elder,  with  Wilmot  Gififord  is 
preserved,  under  date  of  14th  December,  1562,  in  the 
Begister  at  Parkham  Church.*  This  Begister  also  contains 
the  entry,  anno  1565,  of  the  baptism  of  Katherine,  one  of 
the  children  of  Thomas  Bisdon  the  elder,  but  there  is  no 
entry  therein  of  the  baptism  of  Thomas  Bisdon  the  younger. 
Now  Thomas  Bisdon  the  elder  was  at  the  time  of  his 
marriage  a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple,  having  been 
admitted  in  the  year  1553  ;t  and  it  was  he  who  subsequently 
held  the  various  dignities  in  the  Inn  which  are  erroneously 
ascribed  by  Prince  to  his  son  Thomas  Bisdon  the  younger. 
Thomas  Bisdon  the  elder  was  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of 
Giles  Bisdon  of  Bableigh,  of  which  sons  two,  in  addition  to 

♦  I  aDi  greatly  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Edward  Hensley,  rector  of  Parkham, 
for  much  valuable  information  concerning  the  Risdons  of  Parkham,  as 
well  as  for  numerous  extracts  from  the  Parkham  Church  Register.  Among 
other  information  so  afforded  me,  it  appears  that  the  Rectory  of  Parkham 
was  held  from  1576  to  1628  by  John  Risdon,  probably  Thomas  Risdon  the 
elder's  brother  of  that  name.  John  Risdon  was  instituted  to  the  Rectory  on 
16th  January,  1576,  on  the  presentation  of  Thomas  Risdon  the  elder,  in 
whose  gift  the  living  at  that  time  happened  to  be. 

t  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc,  vol.  xvii.  p.  253. 
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Thomas  Eisdon  the  elder,  studied  law  at  the  Inner  Temple 
namely,  Philip,  admitted   in   1559;    and  Giles,  admitted 
in  1571  * 

Thomas  Eisdon  the  younger  became  a  member  of  the 
Inner  Temple  in  1585,t  his  elder  brother  Giles  having  already 
joined  that  society  about  seven  years  previously,  namely,  in 
1578.  t  Both  of  them  were,  Uke  Sir  William  Pole  the 
antiquary,  admitted  "gratis,"  and  doubtless  for  a  similar 
reason.  The  entry  of  the  admittance  of  Thomas  Eisdon  the 
younger  in  the  book  at  the  Inner  Temple  runs  thus :  "  Thomas 

Eisdon  de  Parkham  in  Com  Devon  genosus  filius  Thome 

Eysdon  Armig  unius  mro3  de  Banco  hujus  domus  admissus 

est  in  societatem  istius  comitiue  gtis  ultimo  die  Octobr  Anno 

E  Eliz  xxvii  supdto."  This  entry  is  signed  by  his  brother 
"  Gyles  Eisedon,  junior,"  and  his  cousin  "  Phillip  Eysedon, 
jun.,"  the  latter  of  whom  had  been  admitted  in  the  previous 
year.§  The  foUowing  table  gives  the  names  of  those  members 
of  the  Eisdon  family  who,  up  to  the  year  1584,  became 
students  at  the  Inner  Temple : 

[Giles  Hisdon,] 

I 

Thomas  (the  elder).  Philip.  Giles.  [Ambrose.l 

(Admitted  1553.)      (Admitted  1559.)      (Admitted  1571.)  I 

' \ i  I 

Giles.  Thomas  (the  younger).  Philip. 

(Admitted  1578.)  (Admitted  1585.)  (Admitted!^  1683.) 

Thomas  Eisdon  the  younger  was  called  to  the  Bar  in 
the  year  1592,  was  elected  a  Bencher  of  his  Inn  in  1610,  and 
filled  the  office  of  Autumn  Header  in  1612.  || 

His  father  died  in  1596,  and,  as  appears  from  an  entry 
in  the  Parkham  Church  Eegister,  was  buried  at  Parkham  on 
the  4th  September  in  that  year.  In  the  list  of  "  Counsellors 
of  estate,  &c.,"  contained  in  Pole's  Description  of  Devon,% 
will  be  found  the  name  of  "  Thomas  Eisdon,  lerned  in  the 
lawes,  a  Bencher  of  thinner  Temple."  This  notice  doubtless 
refers  to  Thomas  Eisdon  the  elder,  as  Thomas  Eisdon  the 
younger  was  living  at  the  time  when  the  antiquary  wrote, 
and  in  fact  survived  him. 

Thomas  Eisdon  the  younger  settled,  as  Prince  records,  at 
Sandwell,  near  Totnes,  and  his  name  may  be  found  among 

*  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc,  vol.  xvii.  pp.  253,  255. 

t  Ibid.  p.  257.  X  Ibid.  p.  256.  §  Ibid,  p.  257. 

II  Ibid.  p.  257.  H  p.  90. 
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the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of  Devon  for  the 
year  1630,  among  others.* 

As  to  Prince's  statement  that  Eisdon  was  Becorder  of 
Totnes,  there  is,  I  believe,  no  evidence  whatever  to  show 
that  any  individual  of  that  name  ever  filled  such  ofiBlce. 
Thomas  Eisdon  did,  however,  hold  the  Eecordership  of 
Torrington,  for  he  figures  in  that  capacity  in  the  year 
1620.t  It  seems,  therefore,  more  than  probable  that  Prince 
confused  together  the  two  names  Totnes  and  Torrington, 
while  possibly  the  circumstance  that  Eisdon  resided  at 
Sandwell,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Totnes, 
gave  a  colour  of  probability  to  his  otherwise  unauthorized 
assumption. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  burial  of  Thomas  Eisdon 
the  younger  at  Harberton  Church  in  the  year  1641;  but 
Prince  fell  into  undoubted  error  when  he  wrote  down  the 
subject  of  his  memoir  as  a  centenarian.  We  have  seen  that 
his  parents  were  married  in  1562,  and  that  they  had  an 
elder  son  Giles,  who  was  admitted  at  the  Inner  Temple  about 
seven  years  before  Thomas.  We  may,  therefore,  safely  conclude 
that  Prince's  supposed  centenarian  did  not,  at  the  utmost, 
exceed  the  age  of  77  years  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

I  am  fully  conscious  that  this  paper  is  a  treatise  *"  de 
minimis*'  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  contribution  of  much 
importance  to  the  history  or  literature  of  the  county.  The 
special  points,  however,  with  which  it  professes  to  deal  have 
never  before,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  noticed  in  print; 
and  this  circumstance  must  be  my  excuse  for  bringing,  on 
the  present  occasion,  a  somewhat  trivial  subject  before  the 
notice  of  members  of  this  Association. 

*  Vide  TTie  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  CouirUy  of  Devon  under  Charles  /., 
by  A.  H.  A.  Hamilton.  [Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.  1878,  vol.  x.,  p.  310.) 

+  Vide  The  Visitation  of  Devonshire  for  the  Year  1620  (Harleian  Society), 
p.  333. 
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COERECTIONS. 

Before  beginning  Part  II.  of  these  Notes  I  feel  called  on  to 
direct  attention  to  two  errors  into  which  I  was  innocently 
led  in  Part  I. 

The  first  occurs  in  my  notice  of  "Sir  John  Ackland  of 
Cullum  John,"  in  which  the  following  passage  wiU  be  found 
{Trans,  Devon.  Assoc,  xvii.  201-2) : — "  According  to  the 
Dictionary y  'At  a  bye-election  (27  Jany.  1606-7)  in  the  first 
Parliament  of  that  monarch'  [James  I.]  *he  became  knight 
of  the  shire  for  Devon ; '  while  Colonel  Vivian  says  briefly, 
*  M.P.  for  Devon  1604,'  He  has  been  so  good  as  to  write  me 
that  it  was  1604,  as  stated  in  his  Visitations.^* 

With  regard  to  the  actual  date,  a  friend  has  kindly  directed 
my  attention  to  a  "Blue  Book,"  dated  1879,  and  entitled 
"  Part  I.  Parliaments  of  England  1213-1702,"  in  which  the 
following  entries  occur  (p.  443) : 


'*  Name 


"  DEVON 

Date  of  Return 


County,  City, 

University, 

Borough  or  Place 


«  Sir  Thomas  Eidgeway,  Knt.      28  Feb.  1603-4     Devon  County 
Sir  John  Acland,  Knt  vice\ 
SirThomwMdgeway,  Knt.    g^  j      jg^g^y  ^^„ 

appomted  Treasurer  m  Ire- 
land 

*'  This  shows,"  as  my  Mend  remarks,  ''  that  the  Dictionary 
was  right." 
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The  second  error  is  in  the  following  sentences  respecting 
John  Acland  (1753-1796),  who,  as  I  remarked  {Trans,  Devon. 
Assoc,  xvii.  203),  "  according  to  the  Dictionary  was  the  second 
son  of  John  Acland  of  Woolly,  Yorkshire."  I  was  led  by  this 
passage  to  add  "  Though  a  member  of  the  Devonshire  family, 
there  is  apparently  no  evidence  that  he  was  a  native  of  that 
county."  The  friend  of  whom  mention  has  already  been 
made,  and  whose  correctness  in  the  matter  is  undoubted, 
writes  me  that  "  John  Acland,  the  son,  was  of  WoUeigli  in 
the  parish  of  Beaford,  Devon,  and  not  of  Woolly  in  Yorkshire, 
as  stated  in  the  DLctionai^y  There  is  still  no  evidence  known 
to  me  that  he  was  a  native  of  Devonshire. 

EXPLANATORY. 

Part  I.  of  these  Notes  extended,  in  alphabetical  order,  so 
far  as  to  Badcock,  Samuel — the  last  Devonshire  Celebrity 
mentioned  in  the  2nd  volume  of  the  "  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography."  Since  that  Part  was  written,  four  additional 
volumes — ^the  3rd  to  the  6th — of  the  Dictionary  have  been 
published.  The  2nd  closed  with  "Baird,"  the  6th  with 
"  Browell " ;  and  within  these  alphabetical  limits  there  are  in 
Prince  twenty-nine  names — from  Archbishop  Baldwin  to 
Bishop  Bronscombe — all  of  which  have  to  be  dealt  with  here, 
as  well  as  a  still  larger  number  furnished  by  the  Dictionary, 

The  mode  of  procedure  will  be  the  same  as  that  followed 
last  year  in  Part  I.,  but  as  the  Celebrities  to  be  dealt  with 
now  are  very  nearly  four  times  as  many  as  passed  under 
notice  then,  and  as  references  to  authors  and  publications 
will  be  somewhat  numerous,  it  has  been  felt  to  be  necessary 
to  use,  at  least  in  most  cases,  abbreviations  instead  of  full 
names  and  titles,  all  of  which  are  explained  with,  it  is  hoped, 
sufficient  fulness  below. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  name  of  every  Celebrity 
introduced  in  this  Part  (II.)  occurs  in  Prince,  or  in  the 
Dictionary,  or  in  both;  and  whenever  Prince,  but  not  the 
Dictionary,  is  mentioned  in  the  Notes  on  any  given  Celebrity 
it  will  be  because  the  said  Celebrity  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Dictionary ;  and  vice  versa, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Abbreviations.  Extensions, 

Andrews  =  Andrews's  Derbyshire  Gatherer.     1880 

Ann.  Keg.  =  Annual  Kegister 

Bishop  =  E.  Bishop  on  St.  Boniface  (Trans.  Dev.  Asso. 

viii.  497-516) 
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Abbreviations. 

Bo  wring  sa 

Bristow  = 

Britton  = 

Brownlow  = 

Cambrensis  = 

Camden  = 

Cant.  Eeg.  = 

Chanter  (Poets)  = 

Chanter  (Sketches)  = 

Chron.  Crus. 

Combe  = 

Cotton  = 

Dictionary  = 

Ency.  Brit.  = 

FuUer 

GilfiUan 

Godw.  = 

Harding 

Hoker  = 

Holins.  = 

Hook 

Hutchinson  = 

Hutton  = 

Izacke  = 

Jenkins  = 

Lit.  Gaz.  = 

Lives  = 

Lysonses  = 

Lysonses  (Com.)     = 
Manningham 

Markham  = 


Hxtensions, 

Sir  J.  Bowring  on  Sir  T.  Bodley  (Trans.  Dev. 

Asso.  V.  330) 
Bristow's  Glossary  of  Mineralogy.     1861 
Britton's  and  Bray  ley's  Devonshire.      1803 

(Eng.  and  Wales,  iv.) 
Canon  Brownlow  on  St.  Boniface   (Trans. 

Dev.  Asso.  xvi.  681-9) 
"Works  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis  (Bohn's  ed. 

1863) 
Camden's  Britannia  (Holland's  ed.  1637) 
Canterbury  Register 
Chanter's  Poetry  of  Devonshire  (Trans.  Dev. 

Asso.  V.  501-'46) 
Chanter's  Sketches  of  History  of  Barnstaple. 

1865 
Chronicles  of  the  Crusades  (Bohn's  ed.  1870) 
G.  Combe's  System  of  Phrenology.     1836 
Cotton's  Steven  Borough  (Trans.  Dev.  Asso. 

xii.  332-^60) 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (8th  ed.    1860) 
FuUer's  Worthies.     1811 
Gilfillan's  Less-known  British  Poets,  iiL  1860 
Godwin's  Bishops  of  England 
Harding's  History  of  Tiverton.     1847 
Hoker's  City  of  Exeter.     1765 
Holinshed's  Chronicles.     1807-8 
Hook's  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
Mrs.  Hutchinson's  Life  of  Colonel  Hutchin- 
son.    1838 
Hutton's    Mathematical    and   Philosophical 

Dictionary.     1795 
Izacke's  History  of  Exeter.     1724  * 
Jenkins's  History  of  Exeter.     1806 
Literary  Gazette 

Lives  of  Illustrious  Seamen.     1803 
D.  and  S.  Lysons's  Devonshire.   1822  (Mag. 

Brit,  vi.) 
D.  and  S.  Lysons's  Cornwall  (Mag.  Brit.) 
Manningham's  Diary 
A.  H.  Markham's  Polar  Eeconnaissance.  1881 


*  References  made  to  this  book  are  attended  with  some  trouble ;  inasmuch 
as  many  of  its  pages  are  neither  numbered  nor  recognized  in  the  numbering 
of  those  which  are.  In  this  Paper  reference  is  frequently  made  to  **  Izacke 
(Cat. )"=** Catalogue  of  Bishops  of  Exeter" — a  part  of  the  book  in  which 
the  pages  are  not  numbered  ;  and  just  as  frequently  to  *'  Izacke  (Mem.)  "— 
**  Memorials  of  the  City  of  Exeter" — ^in  which  the  pages  are  numoered. 
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Abbreviations, 
Mat.  Par. 

Mat  West 

Hon.  Mag. 

Moore 

Murray 

N.  and  Q. 
Nicolas 
Nordensk. 
Oliver  (Bps.) 
Oliver  (Hist) 
Peacock 

Pen.  Cyclo. 
Phillips 

Pict  Plym. 

Pole 

Prince 

Proc.  Inst.  C.  E. 

Proc.  Roy.  Soc. 

Pulman 

Q.  Jour.  Geo.  Soc. 

Bisdon 
Eogers 

Rog.  Hov. 
Rog.  "Wend. 

Roy.  Soc.  Cat. 

Speed 

Stewart 

Taperell 

Trans. 

Verstegan 

Vivian 

Vivian  (Com.) 
Warner 
Westcote 
White 
Willcocks,  Dr. 


Extensions, 

Matthew  Paris*s  Chronicle  (Bohn's  ed.  1852, 

'3,  '4) 
Matthew  of  Westminster's  Chronicle  (Bohn's 

ed.  1853) 
Monthly  Magazine 

Moore's  History  of  Devonshire.     1829 
Murray's  Handbook  for  Devon  and  ComwalL 

1872 
!N'otes  and  Queries 

Nicolas's  Chronology  of  History.     1833 
Nordenskiold's  Voyage  of  the  Vega.     1881 
Oliver's  Lives  of  Bishops  of  Exeter.     1861 
OHver's  History  of  Exeter.     1861 
Peacock's  Leyden   Students.     1583   (Index 

Society) 
Penny  Cyclopaedia 

Phillips's  Dictionary  of  Biographical.  Refer- 
ence.    1871 
Picture  of  Plymouth.     1812 
Sir  W.  Pole's  Collections  for  Devon.    1791 
Prince's  Worthies  of  Devon.     1810 
Proceedings     of    the    Institute    of     Civil 

Engineers 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society 
Pulman's  Book  of  the  Axe.     1875 
Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society 

of  London 
Risdon's  Survey  of  Devon.     1811 
Rogers's  Sepulchral  Effigies,  &c.,  of  Devon. 

1877 
Roger  de  Hoveden's  Annals  (Bohn's  ed.  1853) 
Roger  of  Wendover's  Chronicle  (Bohn's  ed. 

1849) 
Royal  Society  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Papers 
Speed's  History  of  Great  Britain.     1627 
Stewart's  Torquay  Mora.     1860 
Taperell's  Directory.     1822 
Transactions  of  the  Devonshire  Association 
Verstegan's  Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelli- 
gence.    1634 
Vivian's  Visitations  of  Devonshire 
Vivian's  Visitations  of  Cornwall 
Warner's  Tour  through  ComwalL     1809. 
Westcote's  Devonshire  in  1630.     (1845) 
White's  Devonshire     1878-9. 
Dr.  Willcocks  on  Devonshire  CoKc  (Trans. 
Dev.  Asso.  xvii.  324-'34) 
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Abbreviations,  Extensions. 

Willcocks,  W.  K.    =  W.  K.  Willcocks*s  Henry  de  Bracton  (Trans. 

Dev.  Asso.  XV.  180-95) 
Windeatt  -  E.  Windeatt's  William  Brockedon  (Trans. 

Dev.  Asso.  ix.  243-9) 
Worth  (Biblio.)       =  Worth's  Three  Towns'  Bibliotheca  (Trans. 

Plym.  Inst.  iv.  191-312) 
Worth  (Devon.)      =  Worth's  History  of  Devonshire.     1886 
Worth  (Gar.)  =  Worth's  West  Country  Garland.     1875 

Worth  (Plym.)        =  Worth's  History  of  Plymouth.     1871 

"  CELEBRITIES." 

18.  Baker,  Sir  Oeorge,  according  to  the  JDictionary  (iii.  7) 
was  the  son  of  the  vicar  of  Modbury,  Devonshire,  and  was 
born  in  that  county  in  1722;  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
King's  College,  Cambridge ;  graduated  B.A.,  and  was  elected 
a  Fellow  of  his  college  in  1745;  proceeded  m.d.  in  1756; 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  1757 ; 
was  nine  times  President  of  that  body  between  1785  and 
'95 ;  practised  first  at  Stamford,  Lincolnshire,  but  settled 
in  London  in  1761 ;  was  elected  f.r.s.  ;  became  physician  to 
George  III.  and  his  queen ;  was  made  a  baronet  in  1776 ; 
retired  from  active  practice  in  1798 ;  was  the  author  of 
several  Papers,  the  chief  being  The  Endemial  Colic  of  Defoon- 
shire\  died  15  June  1809;  and  was  buried  in  St.  James's 
Church,  Piccadilly,  London. 

The  Lysonses  state  (p.  cxv.)  that  "  Sir  George  Baker,  late 
physician  in  ordinary  to  His  Majesty,  was  created  a  baronet 
August  24, 1776;  that  his  father  was  rector  of  West  AUington, 
and  that  his  ancestors  had  for  several  generations  been 
possessed  of  property  in  the  county." 

Dr,  Willcocks  says  (p.  331) "  Sir  George  Baker  was  bom 
in- Devonshire  in  1722;  was  the  son  of  the  Eev.  George 
Baker,  vicar  of  Modbury  and  Archdeacon  and  Eegistrar  of 
Totnes;  and  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Stephen 
Weston,  Bishop  of  Exeter."  Having  made  these  statements 
on  the  authority  of  The  Boll  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
of  London,  he  adds,  "Baker  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  subsequently  became  a 
Fellow  of  his  college.  He  graduated  as  b.a.  in  1745,  M.A. 
in  1749,  and  m.d.  in  1756.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Eoyal  College  of  Physicians  in  1757,  and  settled  in  London 
in  1761.  He  afterwards  became  Physician  to  the  Queen's 
Household  and  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen  and 
King  George  III,  and  in  1776  was  created  a  baronet    He 
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was  a  fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  and  in  1785  was  elected 
President  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  this  office  he 
held,  with  the  exception  of  two  years,  up  to  1795.  He  died, 
in  1809,  in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  and  was  buried  in  St. 
James's,  Piccadilly/' 

It  will  be  observed  that  while  two  of  the  three  writers 
just  quoted  make  Sir  George  Baker's  father  vicar  of  Modbury, 
the  other  says  he  was  rector  of  West  Allington. 

With  regard  to  West  Allington,  the  living  is  a  vicarage — 
not  a  rectory,  as  stated  implicitly  by  the  Zi/sonses;  and  I 
learn,  through  the  kindness  of  the  present  vicar,  that  among 
his  predecessors  was  an  Aaron  Baker,  who  held  the  living 
from  1681  to  1719 ;  and  that  in  the  Eegister  of  Baptisms 
there  is  the  following  entry : — 

"  1687  July  12th 
"  George  son  of  Aaron  Baker,  clerk,  and  Martha  his  wife." 

(Signed)     "  Aaron  Baker." 

Here,  some  of  the  conditions  mentioned  in  the  IHctionary 
are  satisfactorily  met.  We  have  a  George  Baker,  baptized, 
and  probably  bom,  in  Devonshire,  in  which  county  his 
father  was  a  beneficed  clergyman.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  Lysonses,  whose  statements  we  are  now  considering,  add 
that  the  George  Baker  they  mention  was  created  a  baronet 
in  1776,  when  the  George  of  West  Allington  Eegister  would 
have  been  89  years  of  age,  and  too  old  no  doubt  for  a  newly- 
created  title. 

On  turning  to  Modbury,  I  learn,  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  present  vicar,  that  a  George  Baker  signed  the  Registers 
of  that  parish,  as  vicar,  as  early  as  1716  ;  that  "George,  son 
of  George  Baker,  vicar,  and  Bridget,  was  baptized  February 
8th  1723  ;"  that  the  Churchwardens'  book  contains  evidence 
that  he  was  still  vicar  in  1739;  that  his  burial  is  not 
recorded  in  the  parish  burial  book,  but  that  George  Snowden 
succeeded  him  as  vicar  in  1740.  It  may  be  added  that  a 
child  baptized  on  8  February  1723  was  not  improbably  bom 
towards  the  close  of  1722 — the  year  of  the  birth  of  the 
future  medical  baronet  according  to  the  concurrent  statements 
of  the  Dictionary  and  Dr,  Willcocks. 

As  the  facts  derived  from  the  Modbury  Registers  are  thus 
in  perfect  harmony  with  those  stated  in  the  Dictionary,  and, 
as  far  as  they  go,  with  those  recorded  by  Dr.  Willcocks  also, 
we  need  apparently  neither  hesitate  to  accept  them,  nor 
trouble  ourselves  to  account  for  those  in  the  Zysonses. 

Mention  of  Sir  George  Baker's  death,  in  Jermyn  Street, 
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occurs  in  the  Mon.  Mag,  (xxvii.  623).  A  verbatim  copy  of  it 
will  be  found  in  the  Ann.  Reg.  for  1809,  (p.  679.) 

His  name  is  in  the  Trans,  (ix.  104.) 

Moore  says  (p.  740)  his  father  was  "vicar  and  schoolmaster 
of  Modbury ;"  that  "he  died  in  1742;"  that  Sir  George  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  Antiquarian  Society ;  was  created  a  baronet, 
August  26th,  1779  ;  and  was  elected  President  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  in  1797. 

19.  Baker,  Oeorge,  according  to  the  Dictionary  (iii.  8),  was 
born  at  Exeter,  probably  in  1773.  After  receiving  instruction 
in  Music  from  his  mother's  sister,  he  became  the  pupil  of 
Hugh  Bond  and  William  Jackson  in  his  native  city.  In  his 
17th  year  he  removed  to  London  and  became  a  pupil  of 
Cramer  and  Dussek.  In  1794  or  '95  he  was  appointed 
organist  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Stafford ;  matriculated  and 
took  the  degree  of  Mus.  Bac.  at  Oxford  in  1797 ;  married 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Eev.  E.  Knight  of  Milwich  in  1799 ; 
resigned  his  post  at  Stafford  in  1800 ;  became  organist  of 
All  Saints,  Derby,  in  1810 ;  and  of  Eugely,  Staffordshire,  in 
1824,  where  he  died  19  February  1847. 

Mention  of  his  marriage,  "at  Stafford,"  will  be  found  in 
the  Mon.  Mag.  (viii.  756.) 

20.  Baker,  Philip,  according  to  the  Dictionary  (iii.  14) 
was  born  at  Barnstaple,  Devonshire,  in  or  about  1524.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  King's  College,  Cambridge ;  gradu- 
ated B.A.  1544,  M.A.  1548,  B.D.  1554,  and  d.d.  1562.  In  1558 
he  was  nominated  Provost  of  King's  College  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,and  was  Vice  Chancellor  of  the  University  in  1561-2. 
He  held  several  church  livings  and  cathedral  appointments, 
but  about  February  1561-2  was  compelled  to  resign  the 
rectory  of  St.  Andrew  Wardrobe,  as  he  refused  to  sign  a 
confession  of  faith  which  Grindal,  bishop  of  London,  required 
from  all  his  clergy.  In  1569  he  fled  to  Louvain,  and  was 
formally  deprived  of  the  provostship  22  February  1569-70; 
and  about  the  same  period  he  lost  aU  his  other  preferments. 

The  date  of  his  death  is  apparently  undetermined,  but  he 
was  living  in  1601,  according  to  the  Dictionary. 
Phillips  has  a  brief  mention  of  him. 

21.  Baldwin,  ArchMshop  of  Canterbury,  is  fully  recognised 
by  both  Prince,  (pp.  29-32)  and.  the  Dictionary  (iii.  32-34), 
and  they  agree  that  he  was  bom  at  Exeter ;  that  his  parents, 
who  were  of  humble  station,  gave  him  a  good  education ;  that 
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he  was  made  archdeacon  but  soon  resigned  the  office ;  that 
he  became  a  monk  of  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Ford  in  Devon- 
shire, and  was  made  Abbot  thereof  within  a  year  of  his 
admission;  that  he  became  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  was 
translated  thence  to  the  archiepiscopal  chair  of  Canterbury ; 
that  his  election  to  the  primacy  was  the  work  of  the  suffragan 
bishops  of  the  province,  while  the  monks  of  Canterbury 
objected  to  him ;  that  he  began  to  build  a  College  at  Hack- 
ington  near  Canterbury,  but  finally  abandoned  it  and  then 
began  to  build  it  at  Lambeth ;  and  that,  having  preached  the 
Second  Crusade  with  great  effect,  he  proceeded  to  the  Holy 
Land  by  way  of  Marseilles,  whence,  landing  at  Tyre,  he 
joined  the  army  at  Acre,  where  he  laboured  dilligently  as  a 
Christian  bishop.  There  are,  nevertheless,  and  as  might 
have  been  expected,  several  facts  mentioned  by  each  of  the 
writers  on  which  the  other  is  silent,  as  well  as  certain  state- 
ments which  do  not  strictly  harmonize.  We  will  now  proceed 
to  notice  a  few  examples  of  each  class. 

According  to  Prince,  on  Dugdale's  authority,  Baldwin, 
having  left  school,  **  went  abroad  into  the  world  for  farther 
education.  And  coming  to  the  abby  of  Glastonbury,  in  the 
county  of  Somerset,  he  studyed  for  some  time  in  that  famous 
monastery,  where  he  made  very  great  progress  in  virtue 
and  learning."  On  this  matter  the  Dictionary  is  utterly 
silent. 

Prince  goes  on  to  say,  "  He  was  after  this  a  schoolmaster, 
which  employment  he  followed  awhile  in  his  younger  years. 
This  chapter  in  his  history  is  also  mentioned  by  the  Pen. 
Cyclo,  (iii.  320)  and  the  Uncy.  Brit  (iv.  393),  each  specifying 
that  the  school  was  at  Exeter,  while  the  latter  adds  that  it 
was  "  a  grammar  school."  See  also  FiUler  (i.  304),  and  Hook 
(ii.  504),  who  states  that  he  discharged  "the  duties  of  that 
important  office  .  .  .  not  in  connexion  with  any  ecclesiastical 
corporation."     Here  again  the  Dictionary  is  silent. 

We  learn  from  Prince  that  "  he  w£is  made  an  archdeacon ; 
though  by  whom,  or  of  what  place,  it  doth  not  appear."  The 
Dictionary,  however,  says  "He  was  made  archdeacon  by 
Bartholomew,  bishop  of  Exeter : "  while  the  Pen,  Cyclo.  and 
Uncy.  Brit  concur  in  stating  that  "  he  was  made  archdeacon 
of  Exeter."  See  also  Hook,  (ii.  541),  who  adds  that  Bar- 
tholomew ordained  him. 

Prince  was  fully  aware  of  the  friendship  between  Baldwin 
and  Bartholomew;  and,  when  speaking  of  the  writings  of 
the  former,  says  "all  of  which  ...  he  dedicated  to  his 
friend  and  countryman  Bartholomew  Iscanus ;  as  Iscanus,  in 
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like  manner,  did  his  to  him."  See  also  Fuller  (i.  304)  and 
Eoker  fp.  112). 

Hook  (ii.  543),  on  the  authority  of  De  Vitry,  gives  a 
graphic  account  of  Baldwin's  admission  to  Ford  Abbey. 

Prince  asserts  that "  Baldwin  .  .  .  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Worcester  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1181 ;"  while  Phillips, 
the  Pen,  Cyclo,,  the  Ency,  Brit,  and  the  Dictionary  make  it 
1180. 

Writers  differ  also  as  to  the  date  of  Baldwin's  installation 
as  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  while  Prince  places  it  on 
"Maii  19,  1185,"  the  Dictionary,  Phillips,  Matt.  West,  Rog. 
Wend.,  and  Rog.  Hov.  agree  that  the  year  was  1184. 

Prince  states  that  the  archbishop  "purchased  from  the 
church  and  Bishop  of  Eochester  some  lands  at  Lambeth  "  on 
which  to  build  his  college,  while  the  Dictionary  says  "he 
acquired  by  exchange  from  the  church  of  Eochester  twenty- 
four  acres  of  the  manor  of  Lambeth  and  there  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  new  College." 

Prince  observes  "  What  year  this  holy  prelate  died,  I  do 
not  find,  although  it  must  be  about  1191."  According  to 
the  Dictionary  "he  died  19  Nov.  1190."  Fuller,  Phillips, 
and  the  Pen.  Cyclo.  also  place  the  event  in  1190,  but  the  last 
makes  the  day  "  Nov.  20." 

The  archbishop's  name  occurs  in  the  Trans.,  where  Prince's 
dates — probably  incorrect — are  copied. 

Chanter  {Poets  p.  515)  says  of  him  "A  few  poetic  com- 
positions .  .  .  (especially  his  Carmen  Devotionis)  entitle  him 
to  be  placed  in  the  list  of  Devonian  poets." 

22.  Baldwin  of  Redvers,  according  to  the  Dictionary  (iii. 
34),  was  "  eldest  son  of  Eichard,  earl  of  Devon,"  and  "  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  earldom,  in  the  lordship  of  Okehampton, 
and  also,  it  is  said,  in  the  lordship  of  the  Isle  of  Wight," 
and  "from  his  residence  in  Exeter  Castle  he  was  usually 
styled  earl  of  Exeter." 

Pole  (p.  6)  states  that  he  was  also  "Lord  of  Plympton," 
and  "  stiled  himself  Erie  of  Exon  in  divs  his  charters." 

His  opposition  to  King  Stephen  led  to  the  siege  of  Exeter 
by  that  monarch  in  1136. 

I  have  no  where  found  any  statement  respecting  his 
birthplace,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  was  not  im- 
probably a  native  of  Devon.  According  to  the  Dictionary 
he  "died  in  1155,  and  was  buried  in  his  monastery  at 
Arreton"  [Isle  of  Wight]  "with  Adeliza  his  wife.  He  left 
three  sons." 
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23.  Ball,  Sir  Peter,  Knt,  "was  bom"  Pririce  says  (p.  33) 
"at  Mamhead.  His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Cooke  of  Glocestershire,  Kt. ;"  his  "father  was  Giles  Ball, 
gent.,"  and  "his  mother  a  Coplestone  of  Instow,  Devon." 
"  His  grandfather  married  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Bridges." 
Having  "laid  a  good  foundation  both  of  school  and  university 
learning  "...  he  "  entered  himself  a  student  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  London;"  .  .  .  "being  called  to  the  bar,  he  was 
sworn  Eecorder  of  the  city  of  Exeter  in  1632."  "  He  was 
made  the  queen's  soUiciter  (consort  to  K.  Charles  the  First) 
and  thence  advanced,  1643,  to  be  her  attorney;  near  about 
which  time  he  was  honour^  by  that  king  with  the  degree 
of  knighthood."  "  His  loyalty  cost  him  twelve  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  composition  in  Goldsmith's  hall,  the  loss  of  all 
his  preferments,  and  a  bitter  sequestration  .  .  .  and  imprison- 
ment into  the  bargain."  "In  the  year  1643  ...  he  was 
recommended  by  the  King  and  admitted  by  the  University 
of  Oxford  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  the  Civil  Law." 

"In  the  year  1660,  was  he  restored  to  his  attorney-ship  to 
Q.  Mary  (K.  Charles  the  Firsts  dowager  royal)  and  to  his 
Eecordership  of  Exeter  also."  "  He  surrendered  his  Eecorder- 
ship  into  the  city's  hands,  1676,  .  .  .  and  not  long  after  he 
surrendered  up  his  pious  soul  into  the  hands  of  God  that 
gave  it,  in  his  house  at  Mamhead  .  .  .  and  lieth  interred  in 
the  little  church  there." 

"  His  son,  William  Ball,  Esq.  the  heir, .  .  .  hath  erected  a 
noble  monument  to  his  memory,  with  a  large  epitaph."  A 
professedly  word-for-word  copy  of  this  epitaph  is  given  by 
Prince,  showing  that  Sir  Peter  had  nine  sons  and  eight 
daughters ;  that  the  youngest  was  named  Henrietta  Maria," 
that  he  became  "Eecorder  of  Exeter  at  34,"  and  that  he 
"died  in  his  82nd  year,  1680." 

The  date  of  his  birth  is  mentioned  neither  by  Prince  nor 
on  the  monument ;  but,  as  according  to  the  latter,  he  "  died 
in  his  82nd  year,  1680,"  it  must  have  been  either  in  1598  or 
1599.  That  it  was  in  the  former  is  proved  by  Vivian  (p.  37) 
who,  on  the  authority  of  the  "  Mamhead  Parish  Eegister," 
says  "  bap.  24  Dec.  1598." 

Vivian,  by  stating  that  Sir  Peter's  wife  was  "Ann  da.  of 
Sir  William  Cooke  of  Glostershire,  Kt.,  fills  a  niche  left 
vacant  by  Prince. 

Vivian  says  his  father  was  Egidius  Ball,  thus  confirming 
Prince's  statement :  Egidius  being  the  Latin  equivalent  of 
Giles. 

Prince  is  silent  about  the  mother's  Christian  name.    Vivian 
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styles  her  "  Urith  fil  de  Humphredi  Copleston  of  Instow  in 
Com  Devon."  Her  Christian  name  (Urith),  but  not  her 
maiden  surname,  appears  on  Sir  Peter's  monument. 

According  to  Vivian,  his  paternal  grandfather  was  "Petrus 
Balle,"  who  "  married  Thomazine  fil  et  unica  haeres  Andrei 
Bridges  of  Nimet  Roland." 

Prince,  as  we  have  seen,  says  "near  about  which  time" 
[1643]  he  was  honoured  .  .  .  with  the  degree  of  knighthood." 
Vivian  says  definitely,  he  was  "knighted  at  Oxford  7  Oct. 
1642." 

Prince  says,  in  the  statement  already  quoted,  "  His  loyalty 
cost  him  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  Goldsmith's 
Hall."  Vivian  says  he  "rendered  upon  the  Articles  of 
Exeter,  and  paid  £120  Composition  for  his  lands." 

Prince,  eulogizing  Thomas  Bamfield,  speaks  of  him,  as  the 
"successor"  of  Sir  Peter  "in  that  honourable  office"  [the 
Eecordership  of  Exeter]  "during  the  inter  regnum."  The 
following  statements,  copied  word-for-word  from  Izacke  (p.  51), 
contain  the  names  of  the  Exeter  Eecorders  from  the  23rd  to 
the  27th  inclusive,  and  show  that  Bamfield  was  not  Ball's 
immediate  successor;  and  that  there  were  two  Eecorders 
during  the  interregnum : 

"  23.  Peter  Ball,  Esquire.  8  Caroli  1.  Afterwards  made 
the  Queen's  Solicitor,  then  her  Attorney,  and  Knighted,  in 
the  late  Civil  War  for  his  loyalty  sequestred." 

"24.  Edmond  Prydeavx,  Esquire.  19  Caroli  1.  1648, 
Surrendred  the  Office." 

"  25.  Thomas  Bamfield,  Esquire.  6  Caroli  2.  1654,  Sur- 
rendred the  Office, ... 

"26.  Sir  Peter  Ball,  Knight;  Eestored  12  Caroli  2.  1660. 
Surrendred  the  Office." 

"  27.  Sir  Thomas  Carew,  Knight.     28  Caroli  2.     1676." 

The  following  extracts  from  Oliver  {Hist.  pp.  114-5)  are 
calculated  to  tlirow  some  light  on  Izacke's  list.  When  treat- 
ing of  the  parliamentarians  in  the  Exeter  corporation,  he 
writes  "  To  their  great  joy "  [they]  "  secured  the  services  of 
Mr.  Edmund  Prideaux  as  one  of  the  learned  counsel  for  the 
city,  on  3rd  November,  1642,  who  was  sworn  into  office  on 
18th  of  April  next  ensuing.  In  the  meanwhile,  by  a  majority 
of  votes,  they  managed  on  the  14th  of  February  to  get  rid 
of  the  honest  and  loyal  recorder,  Mr.  Peter  Balle,  and 
selected  for  his  successor  the  same  Mr.  Prideaux.  Accord- 
ingly we  read  in  p.  146  of  the  Act  Book :  *  2nd  May,  1643, 
Mr.  Prideaux,  who  was  elected  recorder  22nd  April,  was 
sworn  recorder  this  day,  and  admitted  and  sworn  a  freeman 
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of  this  city,  gratis*  ...  A  new  governor  of  Exeter  was 
provided"  [in  September,  1643]  "in  the  person  of  that 
gallant  officer  Sir  John  Berkley,  knight  .  .  .  new  blood  was 
infused  into  the  members  of  the  body  corporate,  and  they 
had  the  courage  to  revise  the  case  of  the  recorder,  Peter 
Balle,  who  had  been  so  informally  dismissed  after  eleven 
years'  service,  to  reinstate  him,  and  to  declare  on  4th  November 
*  that  the  election  of  Edmund  Prideaux  was  void  and  that  he 
be  henceforth  clearly  dismissed  of  and  from  the  said  office."* 
The  following  passage  from  Oliver's  "list  of  the  Recorders," 
in  the  work  just  quoted  (p.  236),  will  show  that  Ball's  rein- 
statement was  neither  in  1643,  nor  immediately  on  the 
ejection  of  Prideaux : 
"  1632     Peter  Ball,  Esq.,  21st  August ;  afterwards  Solicitor 

and  Attorney-General,  and  Knighted.     In   the 

Civil  War  he  was  sequestered  for  his  loyalty, 

14th  Feb.  1643." 
"1648     Edmund  Prideaux,  Esq.,  2nd  May  1643,  ejected 

13th  Nov.  ..." 
"  1654    Thomas  Bamfield,  Esq." 
"  1660     Sir  Peter  Ball,  Knight,  restored  11th  Oct.;  resigned 

27th  April,  1676.  ..." 
The  fact  that  his  daughter  was  named  Henrietta  Maria  is 
perhaps  noteworthy,  it  being  an  early  instance,  at  least  in 
this  county,  of  a  double  Christian  name.     It  was  derived,  of 
course,  from  the  Queen — a  French  princess. 

Neither  Prince  nor  the.  Monument  gives  any  information 
(Tf  the  day  on  which  Sir  Peter  died.  Vivian,  however,  has 
the  following  statement  respecting  him,  "bur.  4  Sep.  1680 
at  Mamhead."     His  name  occurs  in  the  Trans,  (ix.  104.) 

24.  Ball  or  Balle,  Peter,  M.D,,  the  Dictionary  (iiL  77) 
states,  "  On  13  Jan.  1658-9,  being  then  twenty  years  of  age, 
was  entered  as  a  medical  student  at  Leyden,  but  proceeded 
to  Padua,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
and  physic  with  the  highest  distinction,  30  Dec.  1660." 
"  He  was  admitted  an  honorary  fellow  of  the  Eoyal  College 
of  Physicians  in  Dec.  1664;  .  .  .  was  one  of  the  original 
fellows  of  the  Eoyal  Society;  and  one  of  the  Council  in 
1666."  "While  at  Mamhead  in  October  1665,"  he,  in  con- 
junction with  his  elder  brother  William,  made  "observations 
on  Saturn."  He  died  in  "July  1675,  and  he  was  buried  on 
the  20th  of  that  month,  in  the  round  of  the  Temple  Church." 

According  to  Vivian,  he  was  the  4th  son  of  Sir  Peter 
Ball.  (See  p.  278  above.)     He  is  but  incidentally  mentioned 
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in   Prince,  who  states  that  on  his  father's   monument  he 
appears  as  "  Peter,  doctor  of  physic,  buried  in  the  Temple." 

The  following  mention  of  him  occurs  in  Peacock : — "  Ball, 
Peter,  Anglus,  13  Jan.  1569.  469;"  but  according  to  the 
statement  already  quoted  from  the  Dictionary  he  did  not 
graduate  at  Leyden. 

25.  Ball  or  Balle,  William,  says  the  Dictionary  (iii. 
78-9),  "was  the  eldest  of  seventeen  children  bom  to  Sir 
Peter  Ball,  Knight."  (See  p.  278  above.)  "  His  observations 
and  drawings  of  Saturn  from  5  Feb.  1656  to  17  June  1659 
...  are  frequently  cited  by  Huygens."  He  "joined  the 
meetings  of  the  'Oxonian  Society'  at  Gresham  College  in 
1659,"  and  "co-operated  in  founding  the  Eoyal  Society  in 
the  following  year.  He  died  in  1690,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Eound  of  the  Middle  Temple  22  Oct.  of  that  year."  "  He 
married  Mary  Posthuma  Hussey,  of  Lincolnshire,  who  sur- 
vived him." 

26.  Bampfeild,  Sir  Copleston,  Baronet;  or  Bamfield,  Sir 
Coplestone,  according  to  Prince  (ed.  1810,  pp.  35-39)  and  the 
Dictionary  (iii.  101)  respectively,  was,  according  to  the  con- 
current statements  of  the  two  authorities,  the  eldest  son  of 
Sir  John  Bamfield  of  Poltimore,  Devon ;  was  born  at  Polti- 
more  in  1636 ;  and,  as  Prince  states,  was,  "  when  somewhat 
qualified  for  it  by  school-learning,"  sent  to  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford.  He  took  an  active  part  in  promoting  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.,  and  when  Monk  advanced  into 
England  with  his  army  in  1659,  Sir  Coplestone  presented  to 
him  a  petition  for  right  on  behalf  of  the  county  of  Devon ; 
and  for  this  action  was  confined  to  the  Tower  for  a  short 
time.  Under  James  IT.  he  was  ejected  from  the  commission 
of  the  peace,  but  was  so  dissatisfied  with  the  succeeding 
government  that  he  refused  the  payment  of  any  new-made 
rates  and  taxes,  and  they  were  levied  on  his  goods.  He  died 
at  Warlegh,  in  the  parish  of  Tamerton  Foliot,  not  far  from 
Plymouth,  in  1691,  and  was  buried  at  Poltimore. 

Beyond  the  sketch  just  given,  there  are  certain  statements 
made  by  each  of  the  two  writers  just  named  on  which  the 
other  is  silent;  others  descriptive  of  particular  incidents 
from  different  standpoints ;  some  which  are  not  strictly  con- 
current ;  while  there  are  a  few,  not  without  interest  to  the 
local  student,  on  which  nothing  is  said  by  either  author. 
We  will  now  proceed  to  notice  some  of  them. 

Prince  states  that  his  mother  was  "  one  of  the  daughters 
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and  co-heirs  of Copleston  of  Copleston  and  Warleigh;" 

and  again,  ''his  mother  .  .  .  was  the  youngest  of  the  two 
daughters  and  heirs  of  Copleston,  of  Copleston  and 

Warley." 

Vivian  (p.  40)  describes  her  as  "Gertrude  4  dau.  of  Amias 
Coplestone  and  co-heir  to  her  brother  John  Coplestone  of 
Warleigh,  mar.  3  May  1637." 

It  wUl  be  observed  that  there  are  three  discrepancies  in 
the  foregoing  citations : — 

1.  The  lady  according  to  Prince  was  the  youngest  of  the 
two  daughters  of  her  parents,  while  Vivian  styles  her  the 
fourth  daughter.  The  explanation  may  be  that  there  were 
really  four  daughters,  but  that  two  of  them  died  in  childhood. 

2.  Prince  makes  her  a  co-heir  of  her  father,  while  Vivian 
says  she  was  co-heir  to  her  brother. 

Sogers  (pp.  235-7),  describing  the  Memorial  inscriptions  in 
Poltimore  Church,  says  "  In  the  aisle  is  a  flatstone  :— 
Here  lyeth  John  Bampfield,  Baronett, 
who  died  Aprill  .  .  .  1650  in  the  40  yeere  of  his  ...  . 
.  .  .  John  Bamfield,  created  a  baronet  14th  July  1641, 
married  Gertrude  daughter  of  Amias,  and  sister  and  co-heir 
of  John  Copleston  of  Coplestone  and  Warleigh." 

3.  Prince  and  the  Dictionary  say  Sir  Coplestone  was  bom 
in  1636,  while  Vivian  states  that  his  parents  were  married 
3  May  1637. 

According  to  the  Dictionary  he  was  twice  married — first, 
to  "Margaret  daughter  of  F.  Bulkeley,  of  Burgate,  Hamp- 
shire;" second,  to  "Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  Courtenay  Pole." 
Both  these  statements  are  confirmed  by  Vivian,  who  adds 
that  the  second  wife  was  a  Pole  of  Shute. 

We  are  told  by  Prince  that "  this  honourable  person  had  the 
whole  posse  comitatus  of  Devon  put  into  his  hands  by  King 
Charles  the  Second;  he  being  the  first  high-sheriff  of  this 
county,  which  he  made  after  his  return  to  the  throne,  and 
this  was  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1661."  According  to 
Izacke  he  was  Sheriff  during  the  12th  year  of  Charles  the 
second  which  ended  29  Jan.  1661.  Vivian  (p.  40)  makes 
him  "  Sheriff  of  Devon  14  Chas.  II." — a  Regnal  year  which 
began  30  Jan.  1662  and  ended  29  Jan.  1663. 

According  to  Prince,  his  zeal  for  "  the  happy  restauration 
of  both"  [king  and  church]  "rendered  him  at  length  suspected 
to  the  men  in  power ;  insomuch,  messengers,  or  pursuivants 
were  sent  abroad  to  apprehend  him ;  at  which  time,  he  was 
pleased  to  conceal  himself  awhile  at  Trill,  one  of  the  houses 
of  his  noble  friend  John  Drake,  Esq.,  afterward  Sir  John 
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Drake,  Kt.  and  Baronet,  by  which  he  escaped  their  hands." 
Sir  Coplestone  was  a  great-grandson  of  Thomas  Drake  of 
Buckland  Monachorum — brother  of  the  famous  Sir  Francis ; 
while  his  "  noble  Mend  John  Drake,"  mentioned  by  Prince, 
was  a  great-grsffldson  of  Sir  Bernard  Drake  of  Ashe  near 
Axminster — the  contemporary  of  Sir  Francis.  This  "noble 
friend"  was  knighted  by  Charles  IL,  who  afterward  made 
him  a  baronet.  (See  Prince,  p.  330.)  Trill,  one  of  the  tithings 
into  which  the  parish  of  Axminster  is  divided,  was  for  some 
generations,,  prior  to  1782,  the  property  of  the  Drakes 
of  Ashe,  and  some  of  them,  occasionally  at  least,  resided 
there.  We  learn  from  Pulman  (p.  659)  that  the  south 
transept  of  Axminster  Church  was  called  the  Trill,  or  Drake's, 
Aisle,  and  some  of  the  Drakes  were  buried  in  the  vaults 
beneath.  One  of  the  many  monuments  to  members  of  the 
family  bears  the  following  inscription : — "  This  monvment  in 
Trill  He  is  the  monvment  of  Sir  John  Drake,  knt.  and  bart., 
and  Jane  his  first  wife,  ye  dau'r  of  Sir  John  Yong,  of  Culliton, 
knt.  and  bart.,  by  whom  he  had  2  sones  and  1  daughter,  viz., 
John,  Walter,  and  ElizabetL  His  said  wife  Jane  died  31  of 
July  Anno  Dom.  1652."  The  Sir  John  Drake  mentioned  in 
the  inscription  must  have  been  Sir  Coplestone  Bampfield's 
"  noble  friend."  Rogers  (p.  205)*  states  that  the  following  is 
among  the  monumental  inscriptions  in  the  Drake  aisle  in 
Musbury  Church,  near  Axminster :  "  Walter  Drake  second 
son  of  Sir  John  Drake,  Knt.  and  Baronet,  by  Jane  his  first 
wife  daughter  of  Sir  John  Yonge  of  Colyton.  He  was  bom 
at  Trill  4  Feb.  1649,  dyed  at  Exon  unmarried,  April  5, 
aud  was  interred  here  Apl.  7.  1674."  This  inscription, 
it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  warrants  the  conclusion  that 
the  Drakes  were  residing  at  Trill  in  1649 ;  and  the 
following  entry,  copied,  Pulman  says  (p.  737),  from  Musbury 
parish  Eegister,  affords  equally  good  evidence  of  their  being 
there  in  1660:  "George  Drake,  son  of  Sir  John  Drake, 
knight,  was  born  the  31st  of  May,  1660,  at  Trill,  about  six 
of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  baptised  in  the  Ash  Chaple 
by  Mr.  Eichard  Creston,  minister  of  Euishton,  in  Somerset, 
the  24th  of  June,  1660."  Sir  John  Drake's  second  wife — 
"  Dewnes,  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  Eichard  Strode  of  Newn- 
ham,  in  the  parish  of  Plympton  St.  Mary — ^bore  him  three 
sons — Bernard,  George,  and  William.  (See  Prince,  p.  330.) 
The  second  of  these  was  the  George  in  the  entry  just  quoted. 
It  is  probable  that  Trill  was  the  home  of  the  Drakes 
from,  and  perhaps  before,  1649  to,  and  probably  after,  1660, 
as  we  learn  from  Prince  (p.  330)  that  "  Ash  being  burnt  and 
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demolished  in  the  times  of  our  late  civil  wars,  lay  long  in 
niins,"  and  that  "Sir  John  .  .  .  made  his  abode  at  TnlL" 
This  ruined  condition  probably  dated  from  1644,  when,  during 
several  months,  the  royal  and  parliamentary  armies  succes- 
sively occupied  Axminster,  Colyton,  and  the  adjacent  districts 
{Pulmany  pp.  631,  805).  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  seems  no 
doubt  that  it  was  during  his  abode  there  that  John  Drake 
enabled  Coplestone  Bampfield  ''  to  conceal  himself  awhile  at 
TrilL" 

Prince  tells  us,  as  he  says,  on  the  authority  of  ^Izaclce,  that 
**  when  the  commons  of  the  city  of  Exeter  began  to  rise,  and 
to  put  themselves  in  arms,  declaring  for  a  free  parliament, 
which  happening  at  the  general  quarter-sessions  for  the 
county  of  Devon  this  gentleman"  [Sir  Coplestone]  "and 
several  other  persons  were  there  present,  they  all  agreed  in 
a  remonstrance  to  be  forthwith  drawn  up,  and  sent  to  the 
parliament."  The  Dictionary  version  of  the  affair  is  as 
follows : — "  When  the  gentlemen  of  Devon  met  at  Exeter  in 
1659  and  declared  for  a  free  parliament,  Sir  Coplestone 
Bampfield  was  one  of  the  number."  As  the  Dictionary 
ignores  the  "  Commons  of  the  city  of  Exeter,"  it  may  be  as 
well  to  give  Izacke's  statements  in  full.  Writing  under  date 
of  *'  1659 "  (pp.  165-6),  he  says— "Many  of  the  Commons  of 
this  city  arose  and  put  themselves  in  Arms,  declaring  for  a 
Free  Parliament,  the  Tumult  appeared  so  great  as  that  most  of 
the  Shopwindows  were  not  open  for  two  or  three  Days  space ; 
at  which  time  there  being  several  gentlemen  of  Quality,  of 
the  County  of  Devon,  'twas  by  them  agi^eed,  that  a  Remon- 
strance should  be  forthwith  drawn  up  and  sent  to  the 
Parliament,  which  was  as  foUoweth. 

"  To  the  Bight  Honourable  William  LenthaU  Usq,,  Speaker 
of  the  Parliament. 

"  We  the  Gentry  of  the  County y  finding  ourselves  without  a 
regular  Government  {after  your  last  Interrtiption)  designed  a 
publick  Meeting  to  consult  Remedies,  which  we  could  not  so 
conveniently  effect  till  this  Week  of  our  General  Quarter-Session 
at  Exon,  wJiere  we  found  divers  of  the  Inhabitants  groaning 
under  high  Oppressions,  and  a  general  Defect  of  Trade,  to  the 
utter  ruin  of  many,  and  fear  of  the  like  to  others;  which  is 
as  visible  to  the  whole  County,  that  occasioned  such  Disorders, 
as  were  no  small  trouble  avd  disturbance  to  us;  which,  by 
God^s  blessing  upon  our  endeavours,  were  soon  S2cppressed  arid 
quiet  without  blood ;  and  though  we  find  since  our  first  pur- 
poses an  alteration  in  the  State  of  Affairs,  by  your  re-establish- 
ment at  the  helm  of  Government,  yet  conceive  that  ive  are  but 
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in  part  redrest  of  our  Grievances,  and  that  the  chief  expedient 
will  be  the  recalling  of  all  those  members  that  were  secluded  in 
1648,  and  sate  before  the  first  force  upon  the  Parliament,  and 
also  by  filling  up  vacant  Places,  and  all  to  be  admitted  vnthout 
any  Oath  or  Engagement  previous  to  their  entrance:  For  which 
things,  if  you  please  to  take  a  speedy  course,  we  shall  defend  you 
against  all  Opposers,  and  future  Interruption,  with  our  Lives 
and  Fortunes ;  for  the  accomplishment  whereof,  we  shall  use  all 
lawful  Means,  which  we  humbly  conceive  may  best  conduce  to 
the  Pea^e  and  Safety  of  this  Nation. 

"  Which  was  without  delay  accordingly  sent  up,  and  pre- 
sented by  Thomas  Bamfield,  Esq" 

There  is,  it  will  be  observed,  in  the  foregoing  citations, 
neither  mention  of,  nor  allusion  to,  Sir  Coplestone  Bampfield  or 
any  other  person,  except  William  Lenthall,  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  and  Sir  Coplestone's  youngest  brother,  Thomas 
Bampfield,  who  was  Eecorder  of  Exeter  at  the  time,  and  had 
been  virtually  Speaker  of  Eichard  Cromweirs  parliament 
which  was  dissolved  on  22  April  1659. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Exeter  Address  was  prepared  between 
the  7  May  1659,  when  the  Long  Parliament,  with  Lenthall 
as  Speaker,  re-assembled,  and  the  13  October  of  the  same 
year,  when  it  was  dispersed  by  the  army. 

Prince  says,  vaguely  enough,  "  He  was  chosen  (in  despight 
of  aU  the  interest  could  be  made  to  the  contrary)  knight  of 
the  shire,  to  serve  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
honourable  county  in  parliament."  The  statements  of  the 
Dictionary  on  the  subject  are  "  In  the  parliament  summoned 
for  27  Jan.  1659,  he  was  member  for  Tiverton ;  and  from 
1671  to  1679,  and  from  1685  to  1687,  he  sat  for  his  native 
county." 

According  to  Prince,  Sir  Coplestone,  "having  thus  acted 
in  conjunction  with  other  worthy  patriots,  for  restoring  the 
publick  welfare,  it  may  not  be  forgotten,  what  particular 
care  and  pains  he  took  for  the  conserving  thereof,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  an  interruption;  and  this  he  did,  by  dis- 
arming disaffected  and  suspicious  persons,  whose  disloyalty 
was  now  become  not  only  their  principle,  but  their  interest, 
as  being  (some  of  them  at  least)  in  profitable  offices  and 
places  of  trust;  others  in  the  possession  of  the  king's,  or 
church's  lands  and  houses,  and  they  could  now  near  as 
willingly  have  parted  with  their  lives,  as  with  them.  This 
gentleman,  together  with  another  very  honourable  person  of 
our  county,  the  honourable  Sir  William  Courtenay,  of  Pow- 
derham-Castle,  Bart.,  raising  each  a  gallant  troop  of  about  an 
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hundred  and  twenty  gentlemen  (most  of  them  persons  of 
quality  and  estates)  in  the  head  of  which  they  rode  them- 
selves, securing  some,  and  disarming  others,  they  brought 
all  the  disaffected  in  those  parts  into  a  due  subjection  to  the 
government,  in  a  little  time."  The  following  is  the  Diction- 
ary's less  euphemistical  description  of  Sir  Coplestone's 
action  : — "  He  was  one  of  the  twenty- seven  Devonshire 
justices  who  determined,  in  1681,  to  put  the  laws  in 
execution  against  all  dissenters,  and  next  year  he  joined 
with  those  who  expressed  their  desire  to  harass  the  dissenting 
ministers  in  boroughs." 

27.  Bampfylde,  Coplestone  Warre,  was,  the  Dictionary 
states  (iii.  103),  the  only  son  of  John  Bamfylde,  M.P.  for 
Devonshire.  He  resided  at  Hestercombe  in  Somersetshire; 
was  a  landscape  painter,  and  exhibited  his  works  at  the 
Royal  Academy  and  elsewhere,  between  the  years  1763  and 
1783.  He  was  for  some  time  colonel  of  the  Somersetshire 
militia;  and  died  at  Hestercombe  on  29  August  1791. 
According  to  Vivian  (p.  40)  he  was  the  son  of  his  &ther's 
second  wife, "  Margaret  da.  and  heir  of  Sir  Francis  Warre, 
Bart.,  of  Hestercombe  co.  Somerset."  The  same  authority 
states  that  he  married  "Mary,  2  da.  of  Edward  Elnight  of 
Wolverley,  co.  Worcester,"  was  "Colonel  Somerset  Militia, 
d.  s.p.  29  Aug.  1791 ;"  but  he  is  silent  about  the  date  and 
place  of  his  birth,  as  well  as  the  place  of  his  burial  In 
short,  I  have  found  no  indication  of  his  having  been  bom  in 
Devonshire. 

28.  Bampfield,  FranciSy  according  to  the  Dictionary  (iii. 
101),  was  the  third  son  of  John  Bampfield  of  Poltimore, 
Devon,  and  brother  of  Sir  John  the  first  baronet.  In  1631, 
when  about  16  years  of  age,  he  entered  Wadham  College, 
Oxford;  took  his  M.A.  degree  in  1638;  was  ordained  in 
1641 ;  preferred  to  a  living  in  Dorsetshire ;  and  collated  to  a 
prebend  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  in  which  he  was  re-instated  at 
the  Eestoration.  Becoming  a  Church  reformer  and  distaste- 
ful to  his  parishioners,  he  accepted  the  less  valuable  living 
of  Sherborne,  whence  he  was  driven  in  1662  by  the  Act  of 
Uniformity.  In  September  of  that  year,  he  was  arrested 
and  compelled  to  find  sureties  for  his  good  behaviour.  Soon 
afterward  he  was  again  arrested  and  detained  in  Dorchester 
gaol  for  nearly  nine  years.  Being  discharged  in  1675,  he, 
after  travelling  through  several  counties  preaching,  settled  in 
London,  where  he  gathered  a  congregation  of  Sabbatarian 
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Baptists,  at  Pinners'  Hall,  Broad  Street,  whence  he  was 
taken  before  the  lord  mayor  in  February  1682-3.  After 
several  appearances  at  the  Old  Bailey  sessions,  he  was  sent 
to  Newgate,  where  he  died  on  16  February  1683-4  He 
was  buried  in  the  Anabaptists'  burial  ground,  Aldersgate 
Street.  His  mother  according  to  Vivian  (p.  40)  was  "  Eliza- 
beth Da.  of  Thomas  Drake  of  Buckland,  mar.  22  Sep.  1602 
at  Buckland  Monachorum;"  hence  she  was  a  niece  of  the 
famous  Sir  Francis  Dtake.  The  same  authority  says  "Francis 
Bamfield,  6  son,  M.A.  Oxford  1638,  a  Nonconformist  minister, 
died  in  Newgate  prison  16  Feb  1663-4."  There  seems  no 
doubt  that  he  was,  as  Vivian  states,  the  6th  son  of  his 
parents,  but  that  the  1st  (Amias),  2d.  (Arthur),  and  4th 
(Eichard),  having  died  before  arriving  at  manhood,  were  not 
counted  by  the  writer  in  the  Dictionary.  According  to 
Moore  (II.  561-4),  F.  Bamfield  was  born  at  Poltimore  in 
1615;  ordained  Deacon  by  Bishop  Ball,  and  Presbyter  by 
Bishop  Skinner;  his  first  living  in  Dorsetshire  was  worth 
about  J£100  per  ana,  and  he  had  private  means  amounting 
to  £80  per  ann. ;  he  took  leave  of  his  congregation  at  Sher- 
borne on  17  Aug.  1662,  "the  Sunday  before  St.  Bartholomew's 
day:"  between  his  release  from  Dorchester  gaol  and  his 
settlement  in  London,  he  was  imprisoned  at  Sal^bury  during 
18  weeks ;  he  was  sent  to  Newgate  in  1685,  and  died  there 
soon  after  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age ;  towards  the  close  of 
his  life  he  advocated  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  discrepancies  as  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  The  Dictionary  makes  it  16  Feb.  1683-4, 
Vivian,  16  Feb.  1663-4,  while  Moore*s  statement  is  equiva- 
lent to  1685,  or  early  in  1686. 

29.  BA3IPFYLDE,  Jolm  Codrington,  was,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Dictionary  (iii.  103),  the  second  son  of  Sir  Eichard  Warwick 
Bampfylde  of  Poltimore,  Devon;  and  was  bom  27  August 
1754.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  published 
"Sixteen  Sonnets"  in  1778.  In  London  he  fell  into 
dissipation  and  was  sent  to  Newgate.  Soon  after  his  release 
he  had  to  be  sent  to  a  madhouse,  where  he  remained  many 
years;  and  on  being  liberated  soon  died  of  consumption, 
about  1796.  Southey,  speaking  of  his  poems,  called  them 
"  some  of  the  most  original  in  our  language."  The  following 
is  Vivian's  statement  about  him  (p.  41) : — "  John  Codriiigton 
Warwick  Bampfield,  3  son,  bom  24  Aug.,  bap.  11  Sep.  1754 
at  St.  Augustine,  Bristol,  d.  unmarried;"  which  differs  from 
the  Dictionary  in  two  particulars. 
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1.  Hie  Dictionary  makes  him  the  second  son,  while  Vivian 
says  he  was  the  third  ;  the  latter  is  no  doubt  right.  Accord- 
ing to  his  pedigree  (p.  41),  the  first  son  ( =  fifth  child),  named 
Charles  Warwick,  was  "born  and  bap.  19,  bur,  28  Feb. 
1750-1  at  Poltimore."  He  died  therefore  within  a  very 
few  days  of  his  birth.  The  second  son  (  =  sixth  child),  also 
named  Charles  Warwick,  was,  he  tells  us,  "bom  and  bap. 
23  Jan.  1753  at  St  Augustines  Bristol."  He,  as  well  as  his 
brothers,  John  Codrington  Warwick  (with  whom  we  are  at 
present  concerned),  and  Amias  Warwick  ( =  the  seventh  and 
eighth  children),  reached  maturity.  Hence,  of  those  who 
grew  to  manhood  the  poet  was  the  second  son,  while  he  was 
the  third  born  to  his  parents. 

2.  While  the  Dictionary  says  the  poet  was  born  27  August, 
Vivian,  as  we  have  seen,  makes  it  the  24th  of  that  month. 
The  only  thing  to  be  said  here  is  that  at  least  one  of  the 
statements  is  an  error. 

Though,  as  already  stated,  Southey  wrote  approvingly 
of  his  poems,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  attracted  much 
attention.  He  occupies  a  niche  in  Worth  {Gar.  p.  79),  and 
is  mentioned  by  Giljillan  (p.  120),  who  remarks,  "  We  come 
now  to  another  cluster  of  minor  poets — such  as  .  .  .  John 
Bampfylde,  who  went  mad,  and  died  in  that  state,  after 
having  published,  when  young,  some  sweet  sonnets,"  of 
which  he  quotes  one. 

Though  a  member  of  a  distinguished  Devonshire  family, 
John  Bampfylde  was  probably  not  a  native  of  the  county. 
His  parents  had  eleven  children — four  sons  and  seven 
daughters, — and  if  it  may  be  assumed  that  they  were  born 
where  they  were  baptized,  the  first  was  born  at  Wraxhall  in 
Somerset;  the  second  in  London;  the  third,  sixth,  and 
seventh  at  Bristol;  the  fourth,  fifth,  eighth,  and  ninth  at 
Poltimore ;  the  tenth  and  eleventh  at  Exeter.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  during  the  21  years  represented  by  the  births 
of  the  children,  the  parents  had  no  very  settled  place  of 
abode.  The  second  son,  Charles  Warwick,  as  stated  already, 
was  born  at  Bristol  on  23  January,  1753,  and  baptized  there 
the  same  day.  The  next  child,  the  poet,  was  born  24 
August  1754,  and  on  the  eighteenth  day  after  was  also 
baptized  at  Bristol.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that, 
like  his  brother,  he  was  born  in  that  city,  and  was  not  a 
native  of  Devonshire. 

30.  Bampfield,  Thomas,  was,  it  is  stated  in  the  Dictionary 
(iii   103),   son   of  John  Bampfield  of  Poltimore,  Devon; 
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brother  of  Sir  John  the  first  Baronet ;  recorder  of  Exeter ; 
representative  of  that  city  in  the  parliaments  of  1654,  1656, 
1658,  and  1660;  and  virtual  Speaker  for  the  latter  part  of 
the  parliament  of  1658-9.  He  was  returned  for  both  Exeter 
and  Tiverton  in  1660,  but  chose  to  sit  for  Exeter.  Vivian 
(p.  40)  makes  the  following  statements  respecting  him : — 
"Thomas  Bampfield,  8  son"  [of  "John  Bamfeild"  and 
"  Elizabeth,  Da.  of  Thomas  Drake  of  Buckland  "]  "  Eecorder 
of  Exeter,  1654-60 ;  M.P.  for  Exeter  1656 ;  d.  8  Oct.  1693 ; 
bur.  at.  Stephen's  Exeter.  M.I."  Izacke,  in  his  list  of 
Eecorders  of  Exeter  (p.  51),  has: — "25.  Thomas  Bamfield, 
Esquire.  6  Caroli  2.  1654.  Surrendred  the  Office,  and  made 
a  voluntary  restitution  of  the  profits  of  the  said  office  to 
the  Poor."  Oliver  {Hist)  in  his  Chapter  on  **  Eepresentatives 
of  Exeter  in  Parliament "  (p.  247)  makes  the  following  state- 
ments : — 

"1654    Thomas  Gibbons  occurs  a  Burgess  in  October. 

1656    Thomas  Bamfylde  and  Thomas  Westlake. 
(With  the  Eestoration  difficulty  ceases.) 

1660    John    Maynard,    Sergeant-at-Law,    and    Thomas 
Bamfylde." 

31.  Bampton,  John  de,  D.D.,  was  born,  says  Prince  (pp.  40- 
41),  at  the  town  of  Bampton,  Devon.  He  became  a  Carmelite 
monk;  was  a  great  lover  of  learning;  a  student  at  Cambridge 
during  many  years ;  the  first,  it  is  said,  "  that  read  Aristotle 
publickly  in  the  schools  there ;"  and  he  died  about  the  year 
1340.  The  foregoing  statements  harmonize  with  those  made 
in  the  Dictionary  (iii.  103-4)  with  the  following  exceptions : — 
1st.  That  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  sufficient  authority 
for  the  statement  that  he  was  the  first  to  read  Aristotle 
publicly  in  the  schools  at  Cambridge.  2d.  That,  unless  John 
de  Bampton,  rector  of  Stavenly  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Eichmond,  was  a  second  divine  of  the  same  name,  his  death, 
according  to  Tanner,  did  not  occur  until  1361.  Eisdon's 
brief  statement  (pp.  64-5)  is  to  the  same  effect  as  that  in 
Prince.  Indeed,  the  latter  was  confessedly  derived  from  the 
former.  Britton  (p.  296),  on  the  authority  of  Gough,  names 
1391  as  the  year  of  his  death.  In  the  Trans,  (ix.  104)  he  is 
styled  "  Sir  John  de." 

32.  Barkham,  John,  D.D.,  according  to  Prince  (pp.  42-45) 
was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  the  More,  Exeter,  about 
1572.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Lawrence  Barkham  of  St. 
Leonards,  Exeter,  and  Joan,  daughter  of  Edward  Bridgeman 
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of  the  said  city.  In  1587,  at  the  age  of  15,  he  entered 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  but  migrated  to  Corpus  Christi,  of 
the  same  university,  in  the  following  year ;  and  on  21  June 
1596,  being  MA.  and  in  holy  orders,  he  was  chosen  probationer 
fellow  of  the  latter  house.  Having  proceeded  Bachelor  of 
Divinity,  he  became  domestic  chaplain  to  Dr.  Bancroft, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  filled  the  same  office  to  his 
successor,  Archbishop  Abbot.  The  date  at  which  he  became 
D.D.  is  apparently  undetermined.  He  became  Sector  and 
Dean  of  Booking,  in  Essex,  was  a  numismatist,  historian,  and 
herald ;  wrote  several  books ;  married  Ann  Sogers  of  Sand- 
wich, Kent ;  died  at  Booking  25  March  1642,  and  was  buried 
in  the  chancel  of  the  church  there.  While  the  Dictionary 
concurs  generally  in  the  foregoing  particulars  there  are  in  it 
a  few  points  of  divergence,  as  well  as  some  of  fuller  informa- 
tion. Thus,  the  Dictionary  writes  the  family  name  Barkham 
or  Barcham,  and  claims  for  it  a  descent  from  the  Barkhams 
of  Brabant,  and  afterward  of  Meerfield,  Dorsetshire.  Again, 
it  states  that  in  the  Visitation  of  Essex,  Dr.  Barkham  is 
entered  as  the  eldest  son,  not  the  second  son  of  his  parents  as 
stated  by  Prince;  and  his  mother's  father  is  said  to  be  of 
Greenway,  Devonshire,  not  as  Prince  says,  of  Exeter.  Further, 
the  Dictionary  writes  the  name  of  Dr.  Barkham's  native 
parish  as  "  St  Mary-the-Moor."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Prince  correctly  wrote  it  St.  Mary  the  More,  i,e.  the  greater. 

With  regard  to  his  preferments,  the  Dictionary  states  that 
in  June  1608  Dr.  Barkham  was  collated  to  the  Eectoiy  of 
Finchley,  Middlesex;  in  October  1610,  to  the  Prebend  of 
Brownswold  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ;  in  March  1615,  to  the 
Rectory  of  Packlesham,  Essex ;  in  May  1615,  to  the  Rectory 
of  Lackington,  Essex ;  and  in  December  1616,  to  the  Rectory 
and  Deanery  of  Becking,  Essex.  In  1615,  he  resigned  the 
Rectory  of  Finchley ;  and  in  1617,  that  of  Packlesham. 

Prince  says  of  the  father,  Lawrence  Barkham,  he  was 
"sometime  one  of  the  stewards"  [of  Exeter],  "viz.,  anno 
1576."  This  is  confirmed  by  Izacke  (p.  135)  who  names 
Lawrence  Barcomb  as  one  of*  the  Bailiflfs  (  =  Stewards)  of 
Exeter  in  1576. 

The  following  entry  respecting  him  will  be  found  in 
Phillips: — "Barkham,  John,  English  divine  and  antiquary, 
1572-1642;"  and  one,  essentially  the  same,  appears  in  the 
Trans,  (ix.  105). 

Chancer  {Poets  p.  527)  places  him  in  his  "Calendar"  on 
account  of  a  '*  Carmen  Gratulatorium  on  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  and  some  other  verses."    According  to  Moore  (ii.  406) 
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he  was  chosen  probationary  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College 
in  1590,  when  he  would  have  been  only  18  years  of  age. 

33.  Barry,  Robert.  Prince  (pp.  46-8),  on  the  authority  of 
Westcote,  makes  this  warrior  a  native  of  Devonshire,  but 
adds  "altho*  where  he  was  born  herein,  I  do  not  find;"  and 
states  that  he  accompanied  to  Ireland  his  uncle,  Robert  Fitz- 
Stephen,  as  a  member  of  the  party  led  by  Richard  Strongbow, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  1167.  Prince  appears  to  have  strained 
the  evidence  here,  for  all  that  Westcote  says  (p.  556)  is 
"  John  Barry,  of  Winscot,  esq.,  (descended  of  the  Lord  Barry 
of  Ireland.") 

The  Dictionary  (iii  327)  makes  Robert  Barry  the  "son  of 
Willliam  de  Barry,  by  Angharat,  uterine  sister  of  Robert  Fitz- 
Stephen,"  and  adds  that  "he  accompanied  his  uncle  Robert 
to  Ireland  in  1169,  and  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Wexford, 
where  he  was  woimded." 

The  time  and  place  of  his  death  are  apparently  unknown. 
Phillips,  who  calls  him  a  "  Welsh  Knight,"  gives  1185  as  the 
year  of  his  death,  admitting,  however,  that  it  is  doubtful. 

Camhrensis  (pp.  192-5),  the  youngest  brother  of  Barry,  or, 
as  he  calls  him,  de  Barri,  who  accompanied  John,  the  youngest 
son  of  Henry  the  Second,  in  his  visit  to  Ireland  in  1176, 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  his  brother's  bravery  and 
modesty,  which  find  an  echo  in  CamdeTi.  (p.  78.)  A  brief 
mention  of  him  occurs  in  the  Trans,  (ix.  105.) 

34.  Bartholomew,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  as  he  is  styled  in  the 
Dictionary  (iii.  330-1),  appears  in  Prince  as  IscANUS, 
Bartholomew,  Lord  Bishop  of  Eoceter  (pp.  524-5).  They 
agree  that  he  was  a  very  learned  man,  and  most  highly, 
as  well  as  generally,  appreciated ;  and  this  is  fully  borne  out 
by  Rog.  Wend.  (i.  533),  Mat  West.  (ii.  57),  Hoker  (p.  Ill), 
and  Fuller  (i  304). 

Prince  (p.  525)  states  that  "  he  was  in  his  time,  as  Cam- 
hrensis observes  ...  a  bishop  of  very  great  reputation; 
of  whom,  and  Roger  .  .  .  then  bishop  of  Worcester,  he 
further  adds  .  .  .  they  were  like  two  candlesticks,  enlighten- 
ing all  Britain  with  their  brightness  and  glory;  and 
Alexander  the  3d  bestow'd  upon  them  the  infallible  title 
of  .  .  .  the  two  great  lights  of  the  English  Church."  (See 
Oliver  Bps.  p.  22.)  The  Dictionary  says  (iii.  330)  "  Alexander 
III.  .  .  .  was  accustomed  to  call  him  and  the  bishop  of 
Worcester  the  two  candlesticks  of  the  English  church.  It 
is  perhaps  noteworthy  that  according  to  PriTice  the  appel- 
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lation  of  the  "two  candlesticks,"  &c.,  was  conferred  by 
Cambrensis,  while  the  Dictionary  ascribes  it  to  the  Pope. 
It  is,  I  believe,  safe  to  say  that  nothing  of  the  kind  occurs  in 
Bohn's  Cambrensis, 

Fuller  (i.  304),  Hoker  (p.  Ill),  Izacke  (Cat),  Jenkins 
(p.  250),  Moore  (ii  15),  Oliver  {Bps.  p.  22),  Pole  (p.  28), 
Prince  (p.  524),  and  the  Trans,  (ix.  113)  concur  in  speaking 
of  Bartholomew  as  a  native  of  Exeter ;  the  Dictionary,  how- 
ever, says  he  "  was  a  native  of  Brittany." 

We  learn  from  Prince  that  "He  was  ...  of  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Baldwin,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
between  whom  was  a  very  commendable  emulation,  justifiable 
among  the  dearest  friends ;  viz.,  A  strife  only  who.  should 
excel  each  other  in  virtue  and  wisdom:  they  were  both 
learned  men,  and  excellent  writers  for  those  times;  and  as 
an  argument  of  that  mutual  respect  between  them,  they 
endeavoured,  by  dedicating  their  immortal  works  to  one 
another,  to  consecrate  each  other  to  immortality."  Speaking 
subsequently  of  Bartholomew,  he  says,  '*  Whatever  he  wrote 
he  dedicated  to  his  friend  Baldwin."  The  Dictionary  says, 
"  Leland  and  other  English  biographers  add  .  .  .  that  he  and 
Baldwin  used  to  dedicate  their  works  to  each  other."  Fuller 
(i.  304),  writing  of  the  two  friends,  says,  "These  mutually 
dedicated  books  each  to  other's  commendation,  so  that  neither 
wanted  praise  nor  praised  himself.  .  .  .  Indeed,  this  alterna- 
tion of  reciprocal  encomiums  became  them  the  better, 
because  it  was  merit  in  both,  flattery  in  neither."  There  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  at  least  one  exception  to  this  practice 
of  mutual  dedication,  for  Hoker  (p.  112),  writing  of  Bar- 
tholomew, says,  "He  wrote  divers  Books,  and  namely,  Ds 
Incarnations  Christi,  .  .  .  and  this  he  dedicated  to  Pope 
Alexander,'*  It  may  be  added  here  that  the  Dictionary, 
speaking  of  Bartholomew,  says  "  While  bishop  he  is  said  to 
have  ordained  Baldwin,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
to  the  priesthood,  and  in  later  times  to  have  made  him  arch- 
deacon." It  states  also  that  Bartholomew  himself  "  was  for 
some  time  archdeacon  of  Exeter."  Oliver  {Bps,  p.  22)  says 
"  from  Canon  and  Archdeacon  of  Exeter  he  was  selected  to 
become  its  Bishop." 

Hoker  (p.  Ill),  speaking  of  Bishop  Bartholomew,  says 
"  Of  all  Men  he  could  not  brook  nor  favour  Thomas  Becket, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  his  Contempt  and  Disobedience 
against  the  King;"  Fuller  (i.  304)  remarks  "This  Bartholomew 
was  an  opposer  of  Becket's  insolence ; "  Prince  states  (p.  524) 
that  Iscanus  .  .  .  was  great  at  court,  and  in  mighty  favour 
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with  K.  Hen.  2d,  whose  part  he  took,  with  zeal  and  courage, 
against  Thomas  JBecket,  that  obstinate  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury;" and  according  to  Jenkins  (p.  250)  "he  was  a  great 
opposer  of  that  arch  rebel  and  pretended  Saint,  Thomas 
Becketr  The  DidioKiary^  however,  (iii.  330)  remarks  that  "  In 
the  long  Becket  controversy  he  seems  to  have  steered  a  middle 
course,  and  to  have  succeeded  in  offending  neither  party.  .  .  . 
Though  apparently  keeping  on  good  terms  with  the  King^ 
Bartholomew  was  yet  in  communication  with  the  other  party, 
John  of  Salisbury  ...  in  sending  him  a  summons  to  be 
present  at  a  council  in  Becket's  name  gives  him  the  fullest 
power  of  evading  it  if  he  thought  well  (1166) ;  and  indeed 
Bartholomew  deserved  this  trust,  for  he  had  about  the  same 
time  refused  to  join  in  an  appeal  to  the  pope  against  Becket." 
According  to  Oliver  {Bjps,  pp.  24-5)  "It  cannot  be  denied, 
that  in  the  early  part  of  the  controversy  our  bishop  did  side 
with  the  majority  of  the  prelates  against  the  primate  .  .  . 
but  it  is  not  less  true  and  certain  that  both  Bartholomew  and 
Eoger,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  saw  sufficient  cause  to  alter 
their  minds  on  the  merits  of  the  question — that  they  sought 
a  reconciliation  with  the  exiled  Archbishop — that  Bishop 
Bartholomew  proposed  to  remain  with  him  in  voluntary 
banishment,  and  was  only  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the 
primate's  persuasion." 

Rog.  Wend.  (ii.  14)  relates  that  "  Archbishop  Thomas,  by 
virtue  of  another  letter  from  the  pope,  suspended  from  their 
episcopal  functions  the  bishops  of  London,  Salisbury,  Exeter, 
Chester,  Eochester,  St.  Asaph,  and  Llandaff,  as  well  as  the 
others  who  had  assisted  at  the  coronation  "  of  Henry,  son  of 
Henry  II.  The  Didwrmry  (iii.  330),  however,  states  that 
"  Bartholomew  took  part  in  the  coronation  of  the  young  Henry, 
and  was  the  only  bishop  who  escaped  excommunication  for 
his  share  in  the  ceremony." 

Hoke,r  (p.  Ill)  having  stated  that  "Bartholomew  .  .  .  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Excester  under  Theobald  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Anno  1159,"  adds  "after  he  had  been  Bishop 
about  14,  Ann^  1184,  died."  There  is  a  manifest  error  here, 
since  1184-1159  =  25.  This  has  been  pointed  out  by  Prince 
(p.  525).  Nevertheless,  Fuller  (i.  304)  says  that  Bartholomew 
"  sate  Bishop  fourteen  years,"  adding  he  "  ended  his  life 
anno  1185."  Izacke  (Cat)  states  that  Bartholomew  was 
"Installed  or  Consecrated  25  Maii  5  Hen  2.    1159.   Governed 

14  years.  Deceased  7  Augusti  1174."  Here  again  there  is 
a  mistake,  as  according  to  the  data  he  Governed  upwards  of 

15  years.    Jenkins  (p.  251)  remarks  "This  Bishop  presided 
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over  his  Diocess  about  14  years."  Oliver  (Bps,  p.  26)  speaks 
of  his  "  dosing  a  long  life  by  a  pious  death,  on  14th  X>ecem- 
ber  1184."  Phillips  has  "Bartholomew,  bishop  of  Exeter, 
1162;  d.  1184."  The  Dictionary,  silent  about  the  date  of 
his  birth  as  well  as  of  his  consecration,  states  that  he  died 
in  1184.    Rogers  (p.  43)  says  of  him  "  obiit  1184." 

Hoker  (p.  112)  says,  with  reference  to  the  Bishop's  death 
and  interment,  "where  he  died  and  where  he  was  buried 
doth  not  appear;"  and  Jenkins  says  the  same  things  in 
slightly  different  words ;  but  Izacke  {Cat.)  states  that  he  was 
"Buried  in  his  own  Church;"  and,  according  to  Prince, 
Bale  says  the  same  thing.  Oliver  (Bps.  p.  26)  remarks  "  he 
was  buried  in  his  cathedral;"  and  adds  "He  is  the  first  of 
our  Bishops  whose  effigies  is  decorated  with  a  mitre."  Mogers 
(p.  43)  describes  an  "  Effigy  of  Bishop  Bartholomew  ...  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Lady  Chapel,"  in  the  Cathedral 

35.  Baskerville,  Simon,  as  we  learn  from  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  Prince  (pp.  49-50)  and  the  Dictionary  (iii. 
368-9),  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Baskerville,  apothecary,  and 
sometime  one  of  the  stewards  of  Exeter.  He  matriculated, 
10  March  1591,  as  a  member  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford ; 
graduated  B.A.  in  1596,  and  subsequently  proceeded  M.A. 
Leaving  the  University,  he  went  to  London,  where  he 
attained  to  great  eminence  as  a  physician,  and  was  sworn 
physician  to  James  L,  as  he  was  afterward  to  Charles  I., 
who  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Prince 
states  that  he  was  born  in  1573,  and  was  senior  proctor  of 
his  university  in  1606.  We  learn  from  the  Dictionary  that 
he  was  baptized  at  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Major,  Exeter, 
27  Oct.  1574;  that  he  graduated  M.B.  20  June  1611,  and 
was  afterward  created  M.D. ;  that  he  seems  to  have  practised 
at  Oxford  for  some  years  with  considerable  success;  was 
admitted  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  20  March 
1614-15 ;  was  Censor  of  the  College  in  1615  and  several 
subsequent  years ;  anatomy  reader  in  1626 ;  and  consiliarius 
in  1640.  Izacke  (p.  135)  names  his  father  as  a  Bailiff,  = 
Steward,  of  Exeter  in  1590.  Brief  notices  of  Sir  Simon  occur 
in  the  Lysonses  (p.  220),  in  Phillips,  and  in  the  Trans,  (ix.  105.) 
He  died  5  July  1641,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  CathedraL 

Princess  editor  says  in  a  Note  (p.  50)  "  In  Dugdale's 
History  of  St.  Pauls,  he  is  represented  as  being  descended 
from  the  ancient  family  of  the  Baskerviles,  in  Herefordshire. 
...  In  the  catalogue  of  tombs,  inscriptions,  &c  of  memorable 
persons  in  London,  destroyed  by  the  fire,  we  find  the  name 
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of  Sir  Simon  Baskervile,  Knight,  M.D.,  as  having  one.  But 
Dugdale  goes  still  farther,  giving  the  very  figure  of  the 
marble  tablets,  on  which  were  the  following  inscriptions: 
*  Near  this  place  lyeth  buried  the  body  of  that  worthy  and 
learned  gentleman,  Sir  Simon  Baskervile,  Knight,  and  Dr.  in 
phisick,  who  departed  this  life  the  fifth  of  July,  1641,  aged 
68  yearsy  Moore  (II,  336),  also  quoting  Dugdale,  has 
reproduced  this  inscription  in  slightly  difiPerent  orthography ; 
and  adds  ''  He  was  married,  but  what  family  he  left,  or  who 
inherited  his  great  wealth,  is  unknown." 

36.  Basset,  Colonel  Arthur  is  stated  by  Prince  (pp.  51-54) 
to  have  been  born  about  1597  at  Heanton  Court,  in  the 
parish  of  Heanton  Punchardon,  Devon,  and  to  have  been  the 
eldest  son  of  Sir  Bobert  Basset,  by  Elizabeth,  second 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  Sir  William  Perream,  Kt.,  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer;  to  have  been  educated  at  one 
of  the  universities  and  the  inns  of  court;  to  have  spent 
some  time  in  travel;  to  have  married  one  of  the  daughters 
and  co-heirs  of  Leigh  of  Burrow,  in  the  parish  of  Northam, 
Devon ;  to  have  been  a  royalist  during  the  Civil  wars,  when 
he  held  a  colonel's  commission ;  to  have  ^  compounded  for 
his  estate  to  the  amount  of  £1321  6s.  6d. ;  and  to  have  been 
buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Heanton  Punchardon,  where 
his  monument  "  states  that  he  died  on  7  January  1672,  in 
the  75*^  year  of  his  age." 

The  following  transcript  is  from  Vimmis  pedigree  of 
"  Basset  of  Umberleigh  "  (p.  47)  ;— 


"iSV.  John  Basset  of  Umherley  Kt. 
aged  12  years  10  weeeks  and  1  day  at  his 
father's  death  and  exr.  of  his  will,  liviTig 
1620,  knighted  in  Ireland  by  Lord  Essex 
1599,  named  in  the  wiU  of  his  daughter 
EUnor,  died  11  Nov.  1641,  set.  68.  M.  I. 
Atherington.'* 


**  Elizabeth,  da.  <fe  Coh.  of  Sr. 
William  Periam  Kt.  Capitalis 
Scaccarii,  died  1635.  M.  I. 
Athenngton." 


Leigh 
of  Norfliam." 


Arthv/r  Basset, 
eldest  son 
and  heir 
of,    s.p. 


I ■ ~ 

'^Arthur  Basset  2  sonne  <fe  heir  to  =  **  Agnes,  da  of 
his  brother,  bom  1698,  adm.  a  student         Sir  William 
of  the  Inner  Temple  1616,  a  Colonel 
in  the  Army  and  D.  L,  for  Devon, 
named  in  the  will  of  his  sister  Elinor, 
died  7  Jan.  1672-3,  set  75,  at  Hean- 
ton Punchardon.    M.  I.  Atherington.  i 
Compounded  for  his  estates,  paying 
£1321  6s.  6d.      Will  13  Ap.   1672, 
pro.  13  June  1673,  P.C.  C.  (Pye  71)." 

The  discrepancies  in  the  statements  by  the  two  authors 
are  not  very  considerable.    Prince  says  Col.  A.  Basset  was 
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bom  about  1597 — probably  using  the  Old  Style;  Vivian 
says  1598 — probably  employing  the  New.  Prince  calls  the 
Colonel  the  eldest  son  of  his  parents,  while  Vivian  makes 
him  the  second  son — the  first  and  second  having  each  been 
named  "Arthur" — the  elder  Arthur  may  have  died  in 
childhood  and  been  ignored  by  Prince;  or,  what  is  by  no 
means  unprecedented,  there  may  have  been  two  brothers 
having  the  same  Christian  name,  and  living  at  the  same 
time. 

The  following  passage  in  Prince  presents  greater  difficulty. 
Speaking  of  CoL  A.  Basset,  he  says  "  He  stuck  to  the  cause 
of  King  Charles,  and  asserted  it  with  the  utmost  hazfiurd 
both  of  his  life  and  fortune  ...  he  was  clothed  with  the 
commission  of  a  collonel,  and  made  governour  of  Barnstaple 
for  the  King;  but  that  being  a  place  of  small  strength, 
General  Fairfax,  having  taken  Exeter  upon  articles,  coming 
before  it  with  his  army,  it  surrendered  to  him,  anno  1646." 
It  has  been  generally  concluded,  and  not  without  great  show 
of  reason,  that  Princes  meaning  was  that  Col.  A.  Basset  was 
the  governor  of  Barnstaple  who  surrendered  that  town  to 
Fairfax  in  1646.  The  following  passages,  extracted  from 
Chanter  (SketcJieSy  pp.  17-20),  are  apparently  to  the  same 
effect: — "In  1642  Sir  Bevil  GrenvUle  is  recorded  to  have 
held  Barnstaple  for  the  King,  when  the  revolutionary  leaven 
spread  through  the  kingdom ;  and  among  other  towns  which 
sided  with  the  Parliament  was  Barnstaple  ...  In  August  of 
the  following  year,  1643,  the  inhabitants  were  first  brought 
into  collision  with  the  royal  forces,  .  .  .  were  ingloriously 
defeated,  .  .  .  and  immediately  upon  the  defeat  the  town 
surrendered  to  Prince  Maurice  .  .  .  The  town  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  Eoyalists  until  the  following  July, 
1644,  when  it  again  revolted  to  the  Parliament.  .  .  .  The 
Earl  of  Essex  then  garrisoned  the  town :  this  was  on  the  1st 
July.  .  .  .  Barely  two  months  elapsed  before  the  town  was 
again  besieged  by  the  Eoyalists,  and  on  the  17th  September, 
1644,  it  surrendered  to  General  Goring.  ...  Sir  Allen  Apsley 
was  then  appointed  Governor  of  the  town,  and  subsequently 
Colonel  Bassett,  and  it  continued  to  be  a  royal  garrison  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  until  March,  1646.  ...  In  the  month  of 
March,  1646,  the  Eoundheads,  after  the  capture  of  Exeter, 
approached  Barnstaple  and  invested  it.  On  the  3rd  April 
the  royal  forces  .  .  .  betook  themselves  to  the  castle,  or 
entrenched  camp,  and  on  the  10th  April,  both  the  town  and 
castle  were  surrendered  to  General  Fairfax.  .  .  .  This  was  the 
final  close  of  the  military  history  of  Barnstaple."     It  cannot 
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be  doubted  that  the  passages  just  quoted  are  calculated  to 
convey  the  opinion  that  Col.  Basset  was  the  governor  of 
Barnstaple  who  surrendered  that  town  to  Fairfax  in  1646. 
Statements  in  the  Lysonses  (p.  35),  however,  are  likely  to 
create  suspicion  on  the  point.  They  are  briefly  as  follow : — 
"About  the  month  of  October  1645,  Whitelocke  tells  us,  that 
the  clubmen  of  Devonshire  declared  for  the  parliament,  and 
killed  Sir  Leven  Apsley,  the  governor  of  Barnstaple,  and 
divers  of  his  party.  Whitelocke's  information  appears  to 
have  been  in  this  particular  incorrect.  The  governor  of 
Barnstaple,  Sir  Allen  Apsley,  was  not  killed;  indeed  he 
survived  till  after  the  Eestoration.  Barnstaple  continued  to 
be  a  royal  garrison  till  nearly  the  close  of  the  war.  In  the 
month  of  March,  1646,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  blockaded  the 
town.  .  .  .  The  king's  forces  ,  .  .  betook  themselves  to  the 
castle  on  the  third  of  April.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  soon 
afterwards  approached  in  person  with  his  army,  aud  both  the 
town  and  the  castle  were  surrendered  to  him  on  the  10th." 
The  foregoing  extract  contains  no  mention  of  Col.  A.  Basset ; 
and  under  its  sole  guidance  the  reader  would  of  necessity 
conclude  that  Sir  Allen  Apsley  was  the  governor  of  Barn- 
staple who  surrendered  that  town  to  Fairfax  in  1646.  Mr. 
E,  W,  Cotton,  who  has  made  a  close  study  of  the  subject  of 
Barnstaple  during  the  Civil  War,  writes  me  that  it  "is 
historically  certain  that  Sir  Allen  Apsley  was  governor  of 
Barnstaple  throughout  the  year  1645,  and  down  to  the 
surrender  of  the  garrison  to  Fairfax  in  April  1646."  He  has 
also  directed  my  attention  to  the  following  passage  by  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  in  her  life  of  her  husband,  Colonel  Hutchinson, 
governor  of  Nottingham  Castle  and  Town  (ed.  1838,  pp. 
89-90).  Writing  under  date  1646,  she  says,  "This  year  Sir 
Allen  Apsley  "  [  =  her  brother]  "  governor  of  Barnstaple  for 
the  king,  after  the  surrender  of  that  garrison  came  and 
retired  to  the  governor's  house"  [  =  her  husband.  Col. 
Hutchinson's  house]  "till  his  composition  with  the  parlia- 
ment was  completed,  the  governor's  wife  being  his  sister,  and 
the  governor's  brother  having  married  the  other  sister." 
This  evidence,  written  by  his  sister,  apparently  proves 
conclusively  that  Sir  Allen  Apsley,  not  Col.  A.  Basset, 
was  the  governor  of  Barnstaple  who  surrendered  that  town 
to  Fairfax  in  1646. 

We  have  not  yet  done,  however,  with  Col.  A.  Basset  of 
Heanton  Court.  The  Lysonses  (p.  26)  have  the  following 
passage :  — "  Colonel  Arthur  Basset  of  Heanton,  was 
governor  of  St.  Michael's  Mount  when  it  was  surrendered  to 
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Colonel  Hammond  in  1646."  This  has  been  adopted,  some- 
what amplified,  and  reproduced  by  Worth  {Devon,  p.  127)  in 
the  following  passage: — ''Colonel  Arthur  Basset,  bom  at 
Heanton  (Jouxt  in  1597,  was  one  of  the  leading  Boyalists  of 
Devon,  and  Governor  of  St.  Michael's  Mount  when  it 
surrendered  to  Colonel  Hanmiond  in  1646."  JVamer  (p.  212), 
however,  speaking  of  the  Mount,  says,  "  In  the  year  1646,  it 
surrendered  to  the  Parliamentary  forces  under  Colonel 
Hammond,  after  a  stout  defence  by  its  governor.  Sir  Francis 
Basset,  who,  with  his  garrison  had  permission  to  retire  to  the 
Scilly  Isles."  The  Fen.  Cycle,  (viii.  34)  also  says,  "In  the 
civil  war  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  the  Mount  was  held 
for  the  royalists  by  Sir  Francis  Bassett,  but  was  taken  by  the 
Parliamentarians  in  1646."  Murrai/s  statement  on  the 
subject  (p.  443)  is  *'The  last  event  of  a  military  nature 
which  occurred  at  the  Mount  was  its  reduction  by  the 
parliamentary  troops  under  Colonel  Hammond.  Upon  this 
occasion  the  garrison  made  a  stout  defence  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Francis  Basset,  and  upon  capitulation 
obtained  permission  to  retire  to  the  Isles  of  Scilly."  Accord- 
ing to  Vivian  (Corn.)  the  Sir  Francis  Basset,  just  mentioned 
was  the  "sonne  and  heir"  of  Mr.  "James  Basset  of 
Tehiddye,"  Cornwall,  who  had  four  other  sons — "  Sir  Thomas 
Basset,  2  son  a  Major  General  in  the  Eoyal  Army.  James 
Basset  3  son.  Sir  Arthur  Basset  4  son,  a  Colonel  in  the 
Eoyal  Army."  and  "Nicholas  5  son."  The  Lysonses  {Com. 
p.  141),  speaking  of  the  Mount,  say  "  William  .  .  .  lirl  of 
Salisbury,  alienated  it  to  Francis  Bassett,  Esq.,  of  Tehidy, 
afterwards  Sir  Francis  Bassett,  Knt.,  who  in  the  year  1642, 
was  required  by  the  King's  Commanders  in  the  West,  to 
fortify  the  Mount  for  His  Majest/s  service  ...  Sir  Arthur 
Bassett  succeeded  his  brother  Sir  Francis  in  the  government 
of  the  Mount,  before  the  month  of  November  1645,  when 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton  was  committed  prisoner  to  his  care. 
According  to  Dagdale,  the  Mount  was  taken  on  the  15th  of 
April,  1646,  by  Col.  Hammond.  Whitelocke  says,  that  it 
was  surrendered  on  the  23rd  of  April."  It  was  hard  on 
Colonel  Arthur  Basset  of  Heanton  Court  to  hand  him  down 
to  posterity  as  having  surrendered  Barnstaple  to  Fairfax 
and,  in  the  same  year,  St.  Michael's  Mount  to  Hammond, 
when  in  truth  he  surrendered  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

The  following  mention  of  A.  Basset  appears  in  the  Trans. 
(ix.  105) : — **  Basset,  Arthur,  Col. :  h.  about  1597  at  Heavitree 
Court,  d.  1672  ;  an  ardent  royalist."  It  contains  the  error  of 
"  Heavitree "  being  substituted  for  "  Heanton."     His  death 
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was  on  7  January  1672-3,  and  therefore  in  1673  according  to 
our  present  chronology, 

37.  Bastard,  John  Pollexfen  was  born,  according  to  the 
Dictionary  (iii  387),  in  1756,  at  Kitley,  in  the  parish  of 
Yealmpton,  near  Plymouth;  and  was  the  son  of  William 
Bastard,  who  was  gazetted  a  baronet  on  4  Sep.  1779,  but 
neither  he  nor  his  heirs  ever  assumed  the  title.  In  1799 
J.  P.  Bastard  prevented  the  destruction  of  Plymouth  docks 
and  dockyards  in  a  sudden  revolt  of  the  workmen,  by  not 
waiting  for  a  requisition,  but  marching  his  regiment  of 
militia  against  the  insurgents.  He  represented  Devonshire 
in  Parliament  from  1784  to  the  end  of  his  Ufa  He  died  at 
Leghorn  4  April  1816,  and  was  buried  at  Yealmpton  16 
June.    He  was  twice  married,  but  left  no  issue. 

The  following  transcript  contains  all  the  information  given 
by  Vivian  (p.  51)  respecting  J.  P.  Bastard. 

"William  Bastard,  .  .  .  b,  1,  bap.  5  =  "Anne,  da.  of  Thomas 
Sept.  17*27  at  Yealmpton,  Gazetted  to  a 
baronetcy  24  Sep.  1779,  but  no  steps  were  taken 
towards  passing  the  patent,  consequently  the 
title  has  not  been  borne  by  his  descendants, 
d.  1782." 


Worsley  of  Hovingham, 
CO.  York." 


"  John  Pollexfen  Bastard,  son  and  heir,  =  "  Sarah,  da,  of  ,  .  .  widow 
born    18  bap,    19   Sep.    1756  at  Yealmpton.  of .  .  .  Wymondesole  of 

M.P.  for  Devon,  died  s.  p.  4  April,  1816.  Lockings,  co.  Berks." 

There  is  no  mention  in  Vivian  of  a  second  wife. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  proposal  to  confer  a 
baronetcy  on  Mr.  William  Bastard  are  interesting,  not  only 
in  themselves,  but  as  showiug  how  closely  his  son  trod  in  his 
steps.  "  It  is  in  the  recollection  of  many  yet  living,"  say  the 
Lysonses  (pp.  cxxi.-ii),  "that  William  Bastard,  Esq.,  of  Kitley, 
made  a  most  prompt  tender  of  his  services  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  the  combined  fleet "  [of  France  and  Spain]  "  off 
Plymouth,  in  1779 ;  on  the  16th  of  August,  he  offered  the 
governor  to  raise  500  men,  as  a  corps  of  fencibles;  setting 
the  first  example  of  raising  men  for  the  public  service  at 
that  important  juncture.  On  the  18th,  he  had  to  select  from 
1,500  young  men,  contending  who  should  have  the  honour 
of  serving  under  him  in  defence  of  their  country.  On  the 
19th,  his  regiment  being  complete,  and  of&cered  by  the 
principal  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  service  of  guarding  the  French"  [and  Spanish] 
"  prisoners  on  their  march  to  Exeter.  On  the  23d,  tiiey  set 
out  from  the  prison  at  Plymouth,  and  on  the  25th  he 
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delivered  them,  being  about  1,300  iu  number,  to  the  com- 
manding officer  at  that  city.  With  a  due  sense  of  the  merit 
of  these  prompt  services,  the  late  King"  [(Jeoige  III.] 
"  signed  the  warrant  for  a  baronetcy,  which  was  gazetted  on 
the  1st  of  September,  and  notified  to  Mr.  Bastard,  in  a  letter 
from  Earl  Paulett,  on  the  4th.  The  title  thus  handsomely 
conferred  was  modestly  declined,  with  a  due  sense  of  the 
intended  honour."  (See  also  Tbid  pp.  xix.-xx.,  395,  and  577.) 
It  is  perhaps  noteworthy  that  the  baronetcy  is  said  to  have 
been  gazetted  on  1  September,  by  the  Lysonses;  on  the  4th, 
by  the  Dictionary;  and  on  the  24th,  by  Vivian.  I  can 
say  nothing  about  the  actual  date.  Earl  Poulett,  or  Paulett, 
who,  according  to  the  LysonseSy  notified  to  William  Bastard 
the  matter  of  the  baronetcy,  was  no  doubt  his  father-in-law 
as  we  are  told  by  Vivian  (p.  50)  that  Lady  Bridget  Bastard 
was  **  da.  of  John  1st  Earl  Poulett."  Phillips  has  "  Bastard, 
John  PoUexfen,  English  patriot  and  M.P.,  d.  1816."  His 
death  is  recorded  in  Ann.  Eeg.  for  1816.  (p.  214.) 

The  following  paragraph  occurs  in  "  i\r  cfe  ^  "  (3d  S.  v.  198) 
under  the  heading  "  Characters  in  the  Eolltad": — 

"  11.  Bastard  (John  Pollexfen),  M.P.  for  Devon.  He  was 
one  of  the  meeting  at  the  St.  Alban*s  Tavern  in  1784,  and 
was  angry  with  Pitt  because  he  would  not  unite  with  Fox, 
except  upon  his  own  terms.  Otherwise,  the  whole  family 
were  and  are  (if  not  extinct)  Tories.  His  son,  Edmund 
Pollexfen,  B.,  sat  many  years  for  Devon  before  the  county 
was  divided.  .  .  .  There  is  no  doubt  a  mistake  here,  for,  as 
we  have  seen,  Vivian,  as  well  as  the  Dictionary,  says  J.  P. 
Bastard  "  died  s.p."  He  had  no  son ;  but  he  had,  according 
to  the  same  authority,  a  brother  Edmund,  who  was  " MP.  for 
Dartmouth,  and  died  in  1816.*'  Edmtnd's  eldest  son  was 
**  Edmund  Pollexfen  Bastard  of  Kitley  .  .  .  born  12  July 
1784,  M.P.  for  Devon,  died  8  June  1838,"  and  was  no  doubt 
the  Edmund  spoken  of  in  N.  &  Q.  He  was,  however,  the 
nephew,  not  the  son,  of  J.  P.  Bastard. 

38.  Bath,  Sir  Henry,  Kt,  as  he  is  styled  by  Prince 
(pp.  54-8)  or  Bathe  or  Bathonia,  Henry  de,  as  the  Dictionary 
(iii.  402)  calls  him,  was  according  to  the  concurrent  statement 
of  the  two  writers,  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  1238 ; 
on  the  Commission  of  assize,  for  Hertford  in  1240 ;  Essex 
and  Surrey  in  1248 ;  Kent,  Southampton,  &c.,  in  1249 ;  and 
Lincolnshire  in  1250.  In  November  1250,  he  was  accused 
of  extortion,  taking  bribes,  letting  a  convicted  criminal 
escape,  and  raising  the  barons  in  revolt  against  the  king — 
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Henry  III. ;  and  in  a  Parliament,  to  which  he  was  soon  after 
summoned,  the  king,  in  a  great  rage,  said  "Whoever  shall  kill 
Henry  de  Bath,  shall  be  quit  of  his  death ;  and  I  do  hereby 
acquit  him."  Nevertheless,  through  the  good  offices  of  Sir 
John  Mansell,  Fulk  Basset — Bishop  of  London — and 
Kichard,  Duke  of  Cornwall — the  king's  brother — aided  by  a 
fine,  or  a  promise,  of  2000  marks  to  the  king,  he  was  restored 
to  the  royal  favour,  and  in  1260  presided  over  the  commission 
of  assize  for  Huntingdon,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridge. 
He  died  about  the  end  of  1260. 

Speed  (p.  541)  makes  the  following  statement  on  the 
accusation  to  which  Prince  refers :— "  Another  of  the  Kings 
Justiciars,  and  a  learned  Knight,  Sir  Henry  de  Bath  (whose 
Lady,  because  her  selfe  was  well  descended,  filled  him  with 
pride,)  was  so  confidently  greedy,  the  better  to  satisfie  her 
ambition,  that  in  one  circuit,  he  appropriated  to  himselfe 
aboue  two  hundreth  pound  lands.  Corruption  in  Justice  .  .  . 
and  this  mooned  a  Knight,  Sir  Philip  de  Arci,  to  appeach 
him  before  the  King,  both  for  vnfaithfulnesse  in  his  office, 
and  treason  against  the  King.  The  King  had  no  hold  of 
himselfe,  after  he  was  once  throughly  kindled.  Bath  knowes 
it  and  therefore  writes  to  his  Wiues  friends  to  come  strong 
in  his  defence,  that  the  King  should  not  dare  to  call  him  to 
his  triall;  yet  withall  he  seekes  all  secret  meanes  how  to 
appease  the  King,  who  vnderstanding  of  this  combination, 
was  the  more  enflamed.  The  Earle  of  Cornwall  his  brother 
could  not  appease  him;  no,  not  though  he  knit  up  the 
intercession  with  these  minatorie  words ;  Wee  must  not  for- 
sake  Gentlemen  in  their  rights  nor  in  preseruing  the  peace  of 
the  tottering  kingdome.  In  March  there  was  holden  a  Parlia- 
ment in  London,  there  the  King  Caused  Bath  to  be  sharply 
prosecuted.  Thither  Sir  Henry  Bath  repaires,  strongly 
attended  with  Knights  and  Gentlemen  of  his  owne  friends, 
and  his  Wiues,  to  daunt  the  edge  of  Justice,  which  he 
deseruedly  feared.  The  accusations  were  many  (for  all  men 
were  called  to  say  what  they  could  against  him,)  and  among 
all,  these  two,  most  hainous:  That  he  troubled  the  whole 
Bealme,  and  stirred  all  the  Barons  thereof  against  the  King, 
so  that  a  generall  rebellion  was  to  be  feared,  (which  one  of  his 
fellow  Justitiats  did  openly  testifie :)  That  he  had  for  reward 
discharged  a  conuicted  Malefactor  out  of  prison  without 
punishment,  in  prejudice  of  the  King,  and  to  the  perill  of 
his  associate  Justitiars.  The  King  was  so  enraged  herewith, 
that  seeing  no  other  way  to  punish  him,  being  so  strongly 
backed,  hee  mounted  into  an  higher  place  then  before,  and 
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cries  out,  WTiosoever  hils  Henry  de  Bath  shall  he  quit  of  his 
death,  and  I  heere  doe  acquit  him;   and  presently  departs. 
Neuerthelesse,  although  he  left  behinde  him  many  meii,  who 
would  have  readily  executed  the  King's  terrible  doome ;  yet 
by  the  wisdom  of  Sir  John  ManseU,  (one  of  the  Kings 
private  Counsellors)  they  were  restrayned.    His  words  are 
worthy  to  be  remembred ;  OerUlemen,  and  friendSy  it  is  not 
necessary  for  vs  to   put  that  presently  in  execution  which 
the  King  hath  in  his  anger  commanded.    It  may  he  when  his 
wrath  is  overhlovme,  he  will  he  sorry  he  said  it.    Moreover,  if  • 
any  out-ra^e  he  done  to  Bath,  loe  heere  are  his  friends  who  will 
take  all  sorts  of  reuenge.    Sir  Henry  escaping  thus  from  so 
present  a  danger,  found  meanes  vpon  promise  of  money" 
["  Two  thousand  Markes,"  in  the  margin]  "  and  great  media- 
tion of  friends  to  obtaine  his  peace  and  safetie ;  for  at  this 
time,  Justice  and  all  things  grew  saileable."    Risdon  (pp. 
252-3),  writing  of  "Augustine  de  Bathon"  says  "of  wluch 
family  Henry  de  Bathon,  in  King  Henry  the  third's  day; 
who  being  appealed  of  falsehood  by  Sir  Philip  Darcy,  fell  so 
highly  into  the  king's  displeasure,  that  he  gave  libcity  for 
any  man  to  kill  him ;  but  his  wife  being  of  kindred  to  the 
Bassets  and  Samfords  (great  men  in  those  days)  by  their 
means,  and  the  payment  of  two  thousand  marks,  he  was 
reconciled  to  the  King."    A  statement  essentially  the  same 
as  Bisdon's  will  be  found  in  Pole  (p.  87.)     He  is  mentioned 
in  Phillips  and  in  the  Trans,  (ix.  105.) 

Prince  says  he  "  was  born,  most  probably,  at  that  ancient 
seat  of  the  name,  called  Bathe-house,  in  the  parish  of  North 
Tawton."  He  adds  "  Sir  Walter  de  Bathon,  Kt.  was  High- 
Sherifif  of  the  county  of  Devon,  1  Hen.  3,  1217.  After  that, 
in  the  21st  year  of  the  same  reign,  he  was  again  advanced 
to  the  same  honourable  office  in  which  he  continued  about 
14  years  together.  .  .  .  Unto  which  Sir  Walter  de  Bath, 
I  take  Sir  Henry  to  be  a  younger  brother,  he  being 
expressly  said  to  be  a  branch  of  this  family."  The 
Dictionary,  however,  having  referred  to  the  foregoing  state- 
ments, adds  "but  Foss  throws  doubt  on  the  statements." 
The  following  paragraphs  will  be  found  in  iV.  cfe  Q. 
(2d  S.  ix.  487) :—"  Walter  de  Baa,  or  De  Bathe,  was  Sheriflf 
of  Devon  in  1217. 

"  Walter  de  Bathe,  perhaps  his  son,  filled  the  same  office 
from  1236  to  1251,  in  which  year  he  probably  died. 

"  Sir  Walter,  his  son,  died  in  1276,  possessed  of  lands  in 
East  Raddon,  Harberton,  Washbourne,  Brixham,  and  many 
other  places  in  the  County  of  Devon.     This  Sir  Walter 
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founded  a  chantry  in  the  parish  church  of  Colebrooke,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son.  .  .  . 

"  Prince  .  .  .,  on  the  authority  of  Pole  and  liisdon,  says 
Sir  Henry  de  Bathe,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  in 
1247,  was  a  brother  of  Sir  Walter  de  Bathe,  the  second 
mentioned  above ;  but  Mr.  Foss,  in  his  Judges  of  England, 
shows  that  this  Sir  Henry  was  son  or  nephew  and  heir  to 
Hugh  de  Bathonia,  who  was  an  officer  of  the  King's  Ward- 
robe 1215,  Sheriff  of  Bucks,  1222;  of  Berks,  1226;  and 
died  about  1236.  This  Sir  Henry  the  Judge,  died  early  in 
the  year  1261 ;  his  wife  Aliva  was  kindred  to  the  Bassets 
and  Samfords,  and  after  his  death  married  Nicholas  de 
Yattingdon.  .  .  ."  There  seems  little  or  no  probability  that 
he  was  ^  native  of  Devon. 

39.  Battie,  William,  according  to  the  Dictionary,  (iii. 
420-1),  was  born  in  1704,  at  Modbury,  Devon,  of  which 
place  his  father  was  rector  [sic].  He  was  educated  at 
Eton,  and  King's  College,  Cambridge,  entering  the  latter 
in  1722,  and  graduating  B.A.  in  1720  [dc\  M.A.  in  1730, 
and  M.D.  in  1737.  He  practised  physic  successively  at 
Cambridge,  XJxbridge,  and  London ;  and,  in  1738,  married  a 
daughter  of  Bamham  Goode,  a  Master  at  Eton.  He  became 
Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  1738 ;  Censor  in 
1743,  1747,  and  1749 ;  Harveian  Orator  in  1746,  Lumleian 
Orator  from  1749  to  1754,  and  President  in  1764.  Hid 
evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
contributed  to  the  bill  of  1774  on  the  regulation  of  private 
madhouses.  He  published  an  edition  of  Aristotle's  Bhetoric, 
an  Oration  of  Isocrates,  and  several  professional  Orations 
and  Papers.  He  died  13  June  1776,  and  was  buried  at 
Kingston,  Surrey. 

According  to  the  Lysonses  (p.  346) "  Dr.  William  Battie  an 
eminent  physician  and  medical  writer  of  the  last  century, 
was  son  of  Edward  Battie,  vicar  of  Modbury,  and  was  born 
at  this  place  in  1704"    His  name  will  be  found  in  Phillips. 

40.  Bawceyn,  Sir  Stephen  Kt,  was  bom,  Prince  states 
(pp.  59-60),  in  Devon,  probably  at  Yardbiry,  now  Yardbury 
in  the  parish  of  CuUiton,  now  Colyton,  and  was  the  son 
of  Sir  Guy  Bawceyn — or  Bawzan,  Bawzein,  or  Bauchein, 
for  the  name  was  written  thus  variously.  Sir  Stephen  served 
valiantly  against  the  Welsh  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and 
was  slain  by,  it  is  said,  Eees  Vachan,  a  Welsh  prince  and 
a  chief  commander. 
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Prince  refers  to  Pole  as  his  principal  authority;  and  in 
Sir  William's  "  Collections  "  the  following  passages  occur : — 

1.  Among  "  Persons  who  held  Lands  of  the  Crown,  and 
those  of  best  Worth  in  the  County,"  we  find  "  Guy  Bauzan, 
of  YardUry*'  Inserted  as  belonging  to  King  John's  time, 
(p.  43.) 

2.  "Stephan  Bauceyn,  of  Dodbroke,  K*.,  51  Hen.  3." 
(p.  49.) 

3.  Among  "Men  of  best  note,  and  w**  have  either  in 
warre  or  peace  bine  employed  in  this  countye,"  we  have 
the  following  statement : — "  S^  Stephan  Bawceyn  was  borne 
in  Devonshire.  Hee  served  Kinge  Henry  3  in  his  warres 
against  the  Welsh,  uppon  whom  hee  obtained  many  great 
victories,  and  in  the  4  yeere  of  the  said  Kinge  hee  was 
slayne  by  Eees  Vachan."  (pp.  82-3.) 

He  is  mentioned  in  the  Trans,  (ix.  105.) 

41.  Beaumont,  Richard,  Lord  Viscount  -  Main^  was,  we 
learn  from  Prince  (pp.  61-66),  bom  at  Yolston,  in  the  parish 
of  Sherwel,  Devon ;  and  was  the  son  of  Eocelin  de  Beaumont 
and  Constance,  natural  daughter  of  Henry  I.,  the  King 
giving  him,  with  her,  "  the  chief  manner  of  South  Tawton." 
Eichard  was  **  in  mighty  credit  and  favour  with  K.  Hen.  2," 
who  bestowed  his  favourite's  daughter  Ermegard  "in  marriage 
upon  William,  King  of  Scots."  Holins.  (ii.  190),  speaking  of 
the  marriage,  says,  "  King  Henrie  gave  his  coosen  the  ladie 
Ermengarde  ...  in  marriage  vnto  William  king  of  Scotland, 
causing  the  archbishop  of  Canturburie  to  ioine  them  togither 
in  the  bond  of  matrimonie  within  the  chappell  at  Woodstocke, 
where  he  kept  great  cheere  in  honour  of  that  marriage  for 
the  space  of  foure  dales  togither."  See  also  Pole  (p.  407), 
Bisdon  (p.  330),  and  Trans,  (ix.  105.) 

Though  the  article  entitled  "Beaumont,  Eichard,  Lord 
Viscount  Main,"  occupies  six  of  Prince's  quarto  pages,  no 
more  than  about  14  lines  are  devoted  to  the  said  Eichard. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  why  he  was  placed  among 
the  "  Worthies  of  Devon." 

42.  Beeke,  Henry,  was,  we  are  told  by  the  Dictionary  (iv. 
124),  the  son  of  Eev.  Christopher  Beeke;  born  at  Kings- 
teignton,  Devon,  6  January  1751 ;  elected  a  scholar  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford,  5  May  1769 ;  proceeded  b.a.  in  1773, 
M.A.  1776,  B.D.  1785,  D.D.  1800  ;  fellow  of  Oriel,  1775  ;  Junior 
Proctor,  1784;  Professor  of  Modern  History,  1801;  Vicar  of 
St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Oxford,  1782 ;  Eector  of  Ufton  Norcot, 
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Berkshire,  1789 ;  Dean  of  Bristol,  1814 ;  and  Vicar  of 
Weare,  1819.  He  died  at  Torquay,  9  March  1837.  He 
"had  a  wide  reputation  as  a  financial  authority,  and  Mr. 
Vansittart  .  .  .  when  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  (1812-23) 
frequently  consulted  him  .  .  .  and  from  an  unpublished 
letter,  written  to  Sir  Lewis  Palk  '*  [probably  a  Slip  for  Sir 
Zaioi^ence  Palk,  Bart.,  M.P.,  who  died  in  1814,]  "in  August 
1805  ...  he  seems  to  have  known  much  of  what  was 
passing  behind  the  scenes."  "His  chief  work  is  entitled 
'  Observations  on  the  Produce  of  the  Income  Tax,  and  on  its 
Proportion  to  the  whole  Income  of  Great  Britain.'"  His 
"  other  works  were  unimportant." 

That  Dr.  Beeke  devoted  some  attention  to  science, 
especially  to  Botany,  Geology,  and  Mineralogy,  is  attested 
by  the  following  facts  : — 

1.  The  excerpts  below  are  taken  from  the  "List  of  rare 
plants,  or  such  as  are  not  of  general  occurrence "  given  by 
the  Lysonses,  (pp.  cclxxiift.  and  cclxxiii.) 


•*  Names  of  the  Plants 

Where  found 

Authority 

Poa  hulbosa 

Den  at  Teigmnouth. 

Kev.  Dr.  Beeke. 

Bupleurum  odontites 

On  the  marble  rocks 

Eev.  Mr.  Neck  and 

at  Babicombe. 

Dr.  Beeke. 

CocMearia  danica 

Near  Torquay. 

Rev.  Dr.  Beeke. 

Erysimum  prcecox 

Near  Teignmouth  and 

King's  Teignton. 

Rev.  Dr.  Beeke. 

Cramhe  maritima 

Cliffs  near  Teign  m  outh 

Dr.  Maton  and 

and  Sidmouth. 

Rev.  Dr.  Beeke. 

Vicia  sylvatica 

Coppices  on  the 
marble  rocks  near 

King's  Teignton. 

Rev.  Dr.  Beeke. 

Medicago  polymorpha 

Frequent  on  the  south 

coast. 

Rev.  Dr.  Beeke." 

All  the  plants  named  in  the  foregoing  Table  are  named 
also  in  Stewart,  it  being  remembered  that  Erysimum  jprcec(xc 
appears  in  Stewart  as  Barbarea  prcecox,  and  Medicago  poly- 
morpha,  as  M.  maculata. 

(2)  The  late  Rev,  J.  Mac  Enery,  when  describing  his 
researches  in  Kent's  Cavern,  remarked, "  Among  the  scientific 
men  who  occasionally  labored  with  me  I  should  not  omit  the 
late  venerable  Dr.  Beeke.  .  .  ."  {Trans,  iii.  249.)  See  also  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Beeke  to  Sir  Walter  C.  Trevelyan.  {lUd  x.  145.) 

(3)  Dr.  Beeke  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  remark- 
able deposit  of  Chalcedony  found  on  some  of  the  stones  in 
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the  Triassic  conglomerate  of  Torbay,  and  to  which,  in  com- 
pliment to  him,  the  name  of  Beekite  has  been  given.  (See 
Hep.  Brit.  Assoc,  for  1856,  Trans.  Sects,  pp.  74-5 ;  or  Trans. 
Plym.  Inst.  i.  18-22.) 

The  Lysonses  mention  him  briefly  as  having  put  up  a 
monument  to  his  father  in  Kingsteignton  Church  (Foot  note 
p.  495) ;  and  his  name  occurs  in  Phillips. 

43.  Bennet  or  Bennett,  William,  was  bom,  according  to 
the  Dictionary  (iv.  240),  about  1767  at  Comteinteignhead 
[misprint  for  Combe-in-teign-head]  Devonshire;  his  first 
musical  instructors  were  Bond  and  Jackson  of  Exeter,  but  he 
subsequently  studied  in  London  under  John  Christian  Bach 
and  Schroeter ;  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce 
grand  pianofortes  at  Plymouth,  where  he  was  appointed 
organist  of  St  Andrews  in  "  1793.  He  married  a  Miss  Debell 
of  Guildford  in  1797,  and  in  1812  he  was  living  in  Barrack 
Street,  Plymouth,  where  he  still  held  the  post  of  organist  at 
St.  Andrew's,  a  position  he  continued  to  occupy  in  1824 
{Dictionary  of  Musicians,  1824),  and  according  to  the  Georgian 
Era  (1833)  in  1833 ;  but  as  the  account  of  him  in  the  latter 
work  is  practically  a  reprint  of  that  in  the  former,  the  state- 
ment is  not  to  be  fully  relied  on."  The  Pict  Plym.  (1812), 
speaking  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  says  **  The  Organist  is  Mr. 
William  Bennet,  whose  salary  is  £30  per  annum,  from  the 
mayor  and  commonalty,  and  the  interest  of  £500  left  by  a  lady 
to  the  organist  of  the  church"  (p.  35);  and  its  List  of  the 
"Principal  Inhabitants"  (p.  195)  contains  the  following  state- 
ment:— "  Bennett,  William,  Organist,  Barrack  Street."  I  learn 
from  Mr.  W.  H.  K.  Wright,  of  Plymouth,  that  Taperell  (1822) 
has  the  following  entry: — "Bennett — professor  of  music  and 
organist,  York-buildings,  Newtown;"  that  his  name  also 
appears  in  the  same  work,  under  the  heading  "  Parish  of  St 
Andrews,"  as  "  Organist;"  that  he  was  buried  in  St.  Andrew's 
grave-yard  on  10  March  1827;  and  that  Mr.  Stephen  Drewett, 
who  was  appointed  by  the  Vicar,  succeeded  him  as  organist 
It  is  now  certain  that  the  statement  respecting  Mr.  Bennett 
in  the  Dictionary  of  Musicians  was  correct,  while  that  in  the 
Georgian  Era  was  incorrect.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
reputed  age  of  Mr.  Bennett  at  his  death  harmonizes  with  the 
statement  in  the  Dictionary  that  he  "  was  born  about  1767.** 

44.  Bentham,  George.     According  to  the  Dictionary  (iv. 
263-7)  this  eminent  man  "  was  bom  at  Stoke,  near  Plymouth, 
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where  his  father  was  making  an  annual  inspection  of  the 
dockyard;"  but  Nature  says  "It  was  during  one  of  the 
annual  inspections  of  the  Portsmouth  Dockyard  that  Greorge 
was  born,  at  Stoke,  then  a  village  near  Portsmouth,  and  now 
absorbed  in  that  town "  (xxx.  540) ;  and  the  Proc,  Roy,  Soc. 
xxxviii.,  1)  says  "  George  Bentham  was  born  on  the  22nd 
of  September,  1800,  at  Stoke,  near  Portsmouth,  where  his 
parents  happened  to  be  at  that  time  residing,  in  consequence 
of  the  professional  occupation  of  his  father."  I  confess  to 
having  been  decidedly  inclined  to  accept  Portsmouth,  rather 
than  Plymouth,  as  his  birthplace,  partly  because  I  believed 
that  no  pains  would  have  been  spared  to  secure  accuracy  in 
such  scientific  publications  as  Nature  and  the  Froc.  Boy,  Soc, 
also  because  of  the  harmony  on  the  point  in  the  two  publica- 
tions, but  mainly  on  account  of  the  facts  that  the  author  of 
the  Notice  in  the  Proc.  was  well  known  to  me,  not  only  as  a 
painstaking  conscientious  writer,  but  as  having  had  unusual 
opportunities  of  being  intimately  acquainted  with  Bentham. 
Nevertheless,  to  avoid  all  risk  of  error  I  wrote  my  friend 
just  alluded  to,  and,  on  the  third  day  after,  received  the 
following  reply:  "This"  [Stoke  near  Portsmouth]  "*  *  *, 
who  wrote  the  capital  notice  in  Nature,  tells  me  was  a 
blunder,  which  I  adopted  from  him.  For  '  Portsmouth '  read 
'Plymouth.'"  We  may  now  feel  certain,  therefore,  that 
though  there  is  a  Stoke  near  Portsmouth  as  well  as  near 
Plymouth,  George  Bentham,  who  has  been  pronounced  "  one 
of  the  greatest  systematic  botanists  that  England  has 
produced  "  (Diet,  265),  was  a  native  of  Devonshire. 

Bentham*s  father  was  General  Sir  Samuel  Bentham, 
Inspector  of  Naval  Works  under  the  Admiralty ;  his  mother, 
a  woman  of  great  ability  and  energy,  was  a  daughter  of 
Dr.  George  Fordyce,  an  eminent  physician;  and  he  was 
nephew  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  the  famous  writer  on  jurispru- 
dence. We  cannot  be  surprised  therefore  on  being  told  that 
"  all  the  young  Benthams  were  forward  children."  {Ibid,  263.) 

George  was  a  great  linguist,  being  acquainted  in  early  life 
with  Latin,  Hebrew,  French,  German,  Eussian,  and  Swedish; 
while  in  later  life  he  "read  botanical  works  in  fourteen 
modern  European  languages."  (Ibid,)  He  studied  law  at 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and  published  works  and  papers  on  Logic  and 
Politico-Legal  topics;  but  "for  fifty  years  botany  was  his 
main  occupation."  (Ibid.)  From  1829  to  1840  he  was  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Horticultural  Society  and  raised  it  from 
a  perilous  to  a  flourishing  state;  in  1834  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Harford  Brydges;  in   1854  he  presented 

u  2 
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his  collections  and  books  (valued  at  £6,000)  to  Kew  Gardens, 
and  from  1861  onwards  he  worked  at  Kew,  almost  daily, 
at  Descriptive  Botany,  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m. ;  he  became 
Vice-President  of  the  Linnaean  Society  in  1858,  and  President 
from  1861  to  1874;  in  1859  he  received  a  Royal  Medal  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1862  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  that 
body.  He  died  10th  September,  1884.  For  a  list  and 
the  titles  of  his  Papers  or  Memoirs  see  the  Boy.  Soc.  Cat. 

vol.  i.  and  vil 

The  following  brief  notice  of  his  death  occurs  in  the  Ann. 
Beg,  for  1884 : — "  On  September  8,  aged  83,  George  Bentham, 
FR.S.,  F.L.S.,  the  venerable  botanist  whose  work  *  Genera 
Plantarum*  was  written  in  company  with  Sir  J.  Hooker." 
He  was  really  but  14  days  short  of  84  years  old. 

45.  Berry,  Sir  John,  was,  Prince  says  (pp.  68-73),  the 
second  son  of  Daniel  Berry,  Vicar  of  Molland  and  Knowston, 
Devon,  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Moore  of  Moorhays, 
Devon,  and  was  born  at  the  Vicarage  of  Knowston  in  1635. 
During  the  Civil  wars  his  father  lost  his  living,  and,  dying 
soon  after,  left  his  widow  and  nine  children  almost  destitute. 
John  became  an  apprentice  as  a  sailor  to  a  Plymouth 
merchant,  but  was  soon  taken  by  the  Spaniards  and  im- 
prisoned in  Spain.  Soon  after  the  Restoration  he  was  made 
boatswain  of  the  Swallow,  ketch,  in  the  royal  navy,  and 
proceeded  to  the  West  Indies,  where,  after  some  rough 
fortune,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  of  the  Swallow,  and 
succeeded  in  capturing  a  pirate  notwithstanding  the 
cowardice  of  his  captain.  Returning  to  England,  he  was 
made  Captain  of  the  Maria,  a  frigate  of  14  guns,  in  which 
he  took  thirty-two  prizes  in  four  months.  He  was  soon 
after  made  Captain  of  the  Coronation  "of  fifty  odd  guns," 
and  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  was  put  in  command 
of  "  a  squadron  of  about  nine  sail,"  with  which  he  defeated  a 
combined  French  and  Dutch  fleet  of  about  32  sail  of 
ships."  After  services  in  the  Mediterranean,  he  was  given 
the  command  of  the  Resolution  of  seventy  guns,  and  so 
distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  in  Southwold  bay  on  the 
coast  of  Suffolk  on  28  May,  1672,  that  Charies  II.  knighted 
him  "  on  board  the  Royal  Sovereign,  at  the  boy  at  the  Ore." 
Some  years  after,  when  taking  the  Duke  of  York  to  Scotland 
in  the  Gloucester  frigate,  he  displayed  great  energy  and 
presence  of  mind  in  saving  the  life  of  the  duke  under 
critical  circumstances.  In  1683  he  was  vice-admiral  of  the 
considerable  fleet  which,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Dart- 
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mouth,  was  sent  to  dismantle  Tangier,  and  on  his  return  was 
made  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  navy,  and  subse- 
quently Governor  of  Deal  Castle  in  addition.  He  died  at 
Portsmouth  under  circumstances  which  led  to  a  suspicion  of 
poison,  "  tho,"  says  Prince,  "  by  whom  or  for  what  reason  I 
do  not  find.*'  He  was  buried  in  Stepney  church,  and, 
according  to  his  monument  there,  he  was  baptized  "  7  Jan. 
1635,"  and  died  "  14  Feb.  1691."  According  to  \hQ  Dictionary 
(iv.  398-9),  he  was  put  in  command  of  the  Swallow  while  in 
the  West  Indies,  her  commander  having  been  promoted ;  on 
arriving  in  England  he  was  appointed  to  the  Little  Mary, 
and  in  1666  to  the  Guinea.  In  Lives  (pp.  44-5)  we  are  told 
he  was  raised  to  the  command  of  the  Swallow  17  Sept 
1665;  was  removed  soon  after  to  the  Little  Mary;  in  1666 
he  was  promoted  to  the  Guinea ;  and  in  the  following  year 
to  the  Coronation  of  56  guns.  In  her  he  was  sent  with 
a  squadron  to  protect  our  possessions  in  the  West  Indies. 
His  force  was  20  ships  of  war  and  a  fire  ship,  while  the 
enemy  (French  and  Dutch)  had  20  ships  of  war  and  10  or  12 
other  vessels.  On  19  March  the  fleets  came  to  action,  and 
after  an  obstinate  and  protracted  battle  the  enemy  took 
shelter  under  the  town  of  Basse  Terre. 

It  is  perhaps  noteworthy  that  the  two  works  last  named 
say  nothing  of  his  being  Captain  of  the  Maria,  mentioned 
by  Prince ;  who,  on  the  other  hand,  is  silent  respecting  the 
Little  Mary,  which  the  other  writers  name.  The  explanation 
possibly  lies  in  the  fact  that  Maria  is  the  Latin  equivalent 
of  Mary, 

Notices  of  Berry  occur  in  the  Lysonses  (p.  306),  Moore  (ii. 
583-9),  Phillips,  and  the  Trans,  (ix.  105.) 

46.  Bidder,  Oeorge  Parker,  The  article  in  the  Dictionary 
(v.  12-13)  on  this  distinguished  Devonian  not  only  confirms 
the  Obituary  Notice  of  him  in  the  Trans,  (xi.  48-52),  but 
adds  a  few  facts  of  interest  to  which,  as  well  as  to  a  few 
from  other  sources,  attention  may  be  here  directed.  The 
earliest  notice  of  Bidder  which  I  have  met  with  is  the 
following  letter,  dated  "  Moretonhampstead,  Jan.  19,  1814," 
signed  "J.  Isaac,"  and  printed  in  the  Mon.  Mag.  (xxxvii. 
104.)  "Sir: — Having  heard  that  George  Parker  Bidder, 
seven  years  of  age"  [He  was  really  seven  years  and  seven 
months  old  at  the  date  of  the  letter,  as  he  was  born  14  June 
1806]  "  has  a  peculiar  talent  for  combining  numbers,  ...  I 
sent  for  him,  and  .  .  .  desired  him  to  read  a  few  verses  in 
the  New  Testament,  his  class  book  in  a  school  supported  by 
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Bichard  Holland,  Esq.,  and  found  he  could  scarcely  do  it 
even  by  spelling  many  words ;  and  knew  not  the  numbers  of 
the  verses  trom  one  to  ten"  [Mr.  Isaac  then  asked  him 
several  questions  in  the  first  four  rules  of  Arithmetic,  the 
most  difficult  of  which  involved  the  multiplication  of  21  by 
96,  and  the  division  of  200  by  12,  to  each  of  which  "he 
replied  correctly  and  readily."  He  proceeds  to  say]  "  I  then 
asked  him  how  many  days  are  in  two  years  ?  But  here  he 
was  at  a  stand — did  not  know  what  a  year  is,  or  how  many 
hours  are  in  a  day ;  but  having  the  terms  explained,  he  soon 
made  out  the  hours  in  a  week,  in  a  month,  in  12  months. 
When  asked  how  many  inches  are  in  a  square  foot,  he  soon 
signified  he  knew  neither  of  the  terms,  nor  how  many 
inches  a  foot  contains ;  but  with  the  aid  of  explanation  he 
soon  made  out  the  number  1728:  and  when  desired  to 
multiply  this  by  12,  he  complained  the  number  was  too 
large ;  but  having  time,  about  two  minutes,  he  made  out  the 
number  20,736 :  and  by  close  attention  and  examination,  I 
discovered  that,  in  the  first  place  he  multiplied  the  thousands, 
hundreds,  tens,  and  units  in  rotation,  and  added  them  to- 
gether, to  find  the  above  amount.  .  .  .  Not  one  of  the  terms 
used  above  does  he  understand,  without  explanation;  and 
on  every  other  topic,  he  is  as  ignorant  as  uneducated  children 
of  his  age  commonly  are.  .  .  .  Were  he  under  the  guidance 
of  a  proper  master  for  a  few  years  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  at  a  very  early  age,  he  might  be  made  a  good  mathe- 
matician. .  .  ."  This  interesting  letter  contains  one  or  two 
points  which  invite  comment. 

(1)  Mr.  Isaac  is  not  quite  correct  in  his  statement  of  Mr. 
Bidder's  mode  of  calculation.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  multi- 
plying any  such  number  as  1,728  by  any  other  number  he 
began  with  the  thousands,  not  with  the  units ;  but  he  did 
not  perform  all  the  successive  multiplications  first  and  then 
make  one  addition  sum  of  all  the  products.  His  method, 
fully  explained  in  his  lecture  on  "Mental  Calculations" 
delivered  19  February  1856  (See  Froc.  Inst  C.  E.  xv.  251- 
280),  was  intended  to  tax  his  memory  as  little  as  possible. 
He  had  of  course  to  remember  the  digits  and  the  order  in 
which  they  stood  in  the  multiplicand  and  the  multiplier 
respectively.  Thus,  in  the  case  mentioned  above,  1,728 
took  in  his  memory  the  algebraic  form  of  1000  +  700  +  20  4- 
8,  and  he  proceeded  with  the  multiplication  thus : — 12  times 
1000  are  12,000,  and  12  times  700  are  8,400  and  these 
products  added  make  20,400 ;  with  this  sum  he  char^red  his 
memory  for  the  time,  but  dismissed  for  ever  the  12,000  and 
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the  8,400 ;  next,  12  times  20  are  240,  which  with  the  remem- 
bered 20,400  make  20,640 ;  with  this  he  again  charged  his 
memory  temporarily,  but  dismissed  the  20,400  and  the  240, 
for  which  he  had  no  farther  use ;  finally  he  said,  or  rather 
saw,  that  12  times  8  are  96,  which  with  the  20,640  make 
20,736,  and  this  he  at  once  pronounced  as  the  answer,  for- 
getting every  thing  else  connected  with  the  work. 

(2)  Mr.  Isaac  no  doubt  believed  that  every  good  mathe- 
matician was  necessarily  a  good  computist,  and  that  a  good 
computist  would  develop  into  a  good  mathematician  under 
suitable  conditions.  This  belief  is  by  no  means  uncommon, 
and  was  held  by  others  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Isaac  with  regard 
to  Bidder  (see  Combe  ii.  502) ;  nevertheless,  I  have  no  doubt 
of  its  being  utterly  incorrect,  and  believe  there  have  been 
more  than  a  few  eminent  mathematicians  who  were  wretched 
computists,  and  splendid  computists  who  never  could  have 
been  made  to  understand  Euclid  or  to  solve  a  quadratic 
equation.  Among  my  own  pupils,  I  remember  one  who  was 
invariably  and  deservedly  at  the  head  of  the  class  in  Mental 
Arithmetic,  but  as  certainly  at  the  bottom  of  it  in  everything 
else. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Mr.  Isaac  was  competent  to 
form  an  opinion  on  the  question.  He  obviously  believed, 
and  taught  little  Bidder  to  believe,  that  what  was  really 
a  cubic  foot  was  a  square  foot ;  and  that  a  square  foot  con- 
tained 1728,  intead  of  144,  square  inches. 

The  following  paragraph  in  the  Dictionary  respecting 
Mr.  Bidder*s  education  is  fuller  than  that  on  the  same  subject 
in  the  Trans, : — "  Fortunately  for  him  his  powers  attracted 
the  attention  of  several  emineot  men,  by  whom  he  was 
placed  at  school,  first  at  Camberwell,  and  afterwards  at 
Edinburgh.  His  education  was  completed  at  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  where,  in  1822,  he  obtained  the  prize  ^iven 
for  the  study  of  the  higher  mathematics  by  the  magistrates 
of  Edinburgh." 

Still  more  complete  are  the  following  passages  from  a 
Memoir  of  Mr.  Bidder  in  Proc.  Inst,  C.  E.  (Ivii.  Part  3, 
pp.  294-309): — "Travelling  about  the  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  his  son's  powers,  proved  so  agreeable 
and  profitable  to  his  father,  that  the  boy's  education  was 
entirely  neglected.  Fortunately,  however,  amongst  those 
who  witnessed  his  public  performances  were  some  gentlemen 
who  thought  they  discerned  qualities  worthy  of  a  better 
career  than  that  of  a  mere  arithmetical  prodigy.  The  Eev. 
Thomas  Jephson,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St  John's  College, 
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Cambridge,  and  the  late  Sir  John  Herschel  (then  Mr. 
Herschel)  visited  Moreton  in  the  autumn  of  1817,  to  see  the 
'Calculating  Boy;'  and  they  were  so  much  impressed  by 
his  talent  and  general  intelligence  that  before  the  vacation 
was  over  Mr.  Jephson  and  his  Cambridge  friends  agreed 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  education.  .  .  ,  The  father's 
consent  having  been,  with  much  difficulty,  obtained,  he  was 
placed  with  the  Rev.  W.  Jephson,  master  of  the  Grammar 
School  at  Camberwell.  There  he  remained  for  about  a  twelve- 
month, when  his  father  insisted  on  removing  him,  for  the 
purpose  of  resuming  the  exhibition  of  his  talents.  The  boy 
was  accordingly  taken  from  Camberwell,  and  set  forth  again, 
with  a  sad  heart,  on  further  journeys. 

"...  Among  other  places,  he  was  taken  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Sir  Henry  Jardine  .  .  . 
Sir  Henry  was  so  pleased  with  the  boy's  disposition,  and  so 
satisfied  with  his  capabilities,  that  with  the  assistance  of  Sir 
William  Rae,  Sir  George  McKenzie,  and  some  other  friends, 
he  raised  a  sufficient  subscription,  and  became  responsible 
for  his  education.  Bidder  was  then  placed  with  the  Eev.  A. 
Stewart,  a  private  tutor ;  and  afterwards,  in  1819,  he  attended 
the  classes  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  fully 
realized  the  expectations  of  those  who  educated  him,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1822  obtained  the  prize  given  by  the  Magis- 
trates of  Edinburgh  for  the  study  of  the  higher  mathematics. 
...  He  quitted  Edinburgh  in  1824" 

The  Lit  Oaz,  (iv.  110)  contains  the  following  paragraph : 
"George  Bidder,  the  boy  whose  wonderful  powers  in 
calculation  have  attracted  so  much  notice,  has  been  rescued, 
by  a  public  subscription  at  Edinburgh,  from  the  degraded 
situation  of  a  common  show,  and  a  fund  raised  to  give  him  a 
liberal  education.  He  is  now  thirteen  years  of  age;  and 
the  progress  of  his  mind  will  be  watched  with  philosophical 
care,  by  some  of  the  learned  members  of  the  university 
where  he  is  placed,  and  of  the  Eoyal  Society  "  (the  Boy.  Soc. 
of  Edinburgh  is  probably  meant). 

Finally,  Comhe  remarks  (ii.  502),  "Mr.  George  Bidder, 
when  a  mere  child,  displayed  such  astonishing  talent  as  a 
mental  calculator,  that  several  gentlemen  in  Edinburgh  were 
induced  to  take  charge  of  his  education;  and,  on  the 
supposition  that  his  abilities  extended  to  mathematical 
science  generally,  selected  for  him  the  profession  of  an 
engineer.  Having  heard  of  this  intention,  and  having 
observed  that  in  his  head  the  organs  of  the  geometrical 
faculties  were  not  developed  in  any  extraordinary  degree,  I 
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inferred  that  his  eminence  as  a  geometrician  would  not  equal 
that  which  he  had  attained  as  a  calculator,  and  communicated 
this  conviction  in  writing  to  Principal  Baird,  one  of  his 
patrons.  Mr.  Bidder  subsequently  pursued  the  study  of 
geometry ;  but  at  the  end  of  two  years,  both  he  himself  and 
Professor  Wallace  informed  me,  that  he  was  not  distinguished 
for  more  than  common  ability  in  the  class."  This,  it  may  be 
remarked,  is  fully  borne  out  by  Mr.  Bidder's  statement  in  the 
Lecture  alluded  to  above.  "As  regards  mathematical 
aptitude,"  he  says,  "  I  cannot  be  mistaken,  for  when  I  was 
associated  with  large  classes,  I  experienced  considerable 
difficulty  in  maintaining  a  fair  position,  and  in  no  respect 
have  I  ever  been  distinguished  for  mathematical  pursuits." 
Proc.  Inst  a  K  xv.  253.) 

Some  of  the  achievements  with  which  Mr.  Bidder  is 
credited  are  certainly  very  astonishing;  for  example,  in  an 
article  on  "Calculating  Boys,"  in  Belgravia  (xxxviii.  459) 
the  following  passage  occurs: — "When  thirteen  years  old, 
in  dealing  with  the  question.  What  is  the  cube  root  of 
897,339,273,974,002,153?  He  obtained  the  answer  in  2i 
minutes,  viz.,  964,537.  I  do  not  believe  one  arithmetician 
in  a  thousand  would  get  out  this  answer  correctly,  at  a  first 
trial,  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

Again,  Andrews  having  described  some  of  the  calculating 
feats  of  Jedediah  Buxton,  a  Derbyshire  lad,  was  led 
on  to  write  of  Mr.  Bidder's  achievements,  and  to  give  "  a 
few  of  the  principal  questions  solved  by  him."  The 
eleventh  of  these  questions  (p.  215)  is  "What  is  the  cube 
of  1,178,420,165,015,625?"  Stated  in  other  words  it  is  a 
modest  request  to  multiply  a  number  consisting  of  sixteen 
significant  figures  by  itself,  and  then  to  multiply  the  result 
by  the  original  sixteen  figures.  It  will  be  observed  that  two 
consecutive  multiplications  are  proposed.  The  result  of  the 
first  would  contain  31  figures,  and  this  number  is  to  be 
again  multiplied  by  the  original  16  figures,  which  would 
produce  a  result  having  46  figures. 

While  shrinking  from  asserting  that  these  statements  are 
incredible,  I  am  compelled  to  hesitate  before  accepting  them 
by  the  following  passages  in  Bidder's  Lecture  already  referred 
to.  "As  a  great  effort,"  he  says,  "I  have  multiplied  12 
places  of  figures  by  12  places  of  figures;  but  that  has 
required  much  time,  and  was  a  great  strain  upon  the  mind. 
Therefore  in  stating  my  conviction  that  mental  arithmetic 
could  be  taught,  I  would  desire  it  to  be  understood  that  the 
limits  within  which  it  may  be  usefully  and  properly  applied 
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should  be  restricted  to  multiplying  3  figures  by  three  figures." 
{Proc.  Inst.  G.  E,  xv.  256.) 

Betuming  to  this  subject  in  the  same  Lecture,  he  said  "  On 
one  occasion  I  went  through  the  task  of  multiplying  12 
places  of  figures  by  12  figures;  but  it  was  a  great  and 
distressing  effort"  (Ilid,  p.  259.) 

As  I  understand  the  foregoing  quotations,  Mr.  Bidder 
when  in  his  50th  year,  and  lit^e  likely  to  surpass  his  accom- 
plished feats,  stated,  either  explicitly  or  implicitly,  that  his 
greatest  achievement  in  mental  multiplication  was  multiply- 
Sg  12  significant  figures  by  12  signLant  figures;  tha^^t 
was  performed  "on  one  occasion"  only;  that  it  "required 
much  time,"  and  "  and  was  a  great  and  distressing  effort ; " 
and,  so  understanding,  I  am  constrained  to  hesitate  as  to  the 
credibility  of  the  statement  that  he  once  multiplied  16 
significant  figures  by  16  significant  figures,  and  at  once 
multiplied  the  product,  consisting  of  31  significant  figures, 
by  16  significant  figures,  and  that  the  ultimate  product^ 
consisting  of  46  significant  figures,  was  correct  in  every 
particular. 

Nor  do  I  find  it  easier  to  believe  that  the  extraction  of  the 
cube  root  of  the  number  mentioned  above  would  be  a  less 
difficult  feat.  In  performing  it  with  writing  materials  in 
the  ordinary  way  about  550  calculations  would  have  to  be 
made  and  written,  as  against  about  800  in  the  specified 
multiplication  question,  but  the  process  would  be  so  much 
more  complicated  as  to  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  perform- 
ance of  the  question  in  Evolution  would  be  a  greater  achieve- 
ment than  that  in  Multiplication. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  topic  without  enriching  my  Note 
with  the  following  statement,  compiled  from  the  Memoir  of 
Bidder  in  the  Proc.  Inst  C,  E,  (Ivii.  309).  On  26  September 
1878,  being  then  in  his  73rd  year,  he  was  conversing  with  a 
mathematical  friend  on  the  subject  of  Light,  when,  it  having 
been  remarked  that  "  36,918  pulses  or  waves  of  light,  which 
only  occupy  1  inch  in  length,  are  requisite  to  give  the 
impression  of  red,"  the  friend  "suggested  the  query  that, 
taking  the  velocity  of  light  at  190,000  miles  per  second, 
how  many  of  its  waves  must  strike  the  eye  and  be  registered 
in  one  second  to  give  the  colour  red ;  and  producing  a  pencil, 
he  was  about  to  calculate  the  result,  when  Mr.  Bidder  said, 
'You  need  not  work  it;  the  number  of  vibrations  will  be 
444,433,651,200,000.' " 

The  calculation  which  he  made  required  the  continued 
multiplication  of  the  number  of  waves   in  an  inch,  the 
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number  of  inches  in  a  mile,  and  the  velocity  of  light  in 
miles  per  second,  =  36,918  x  63,360  x  190,000.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  say  that  the  factors  may  be  taken  in  any  order, 
and  experience  would  have  taught  the  computist  which  order 
was  for  him  most  expeditious  and  least  fatiguing.  Taking 
the  order  given  above,  and  omitting  the  terminal  ciphers 
until  the  multiplication  was  finished,  the  final  multiplication 
would  be  233,912,448  x  19 ;  or,  beginning  with  the  first  and 
third,  the  last  multiplication  would  be  701,442  x  6336 ;  or, 
beginning  with  the  second  and  third,  he  would  finally  have 
120,384  X  36918  ;  that  is  he  would  have  the  choice  of  mul- 
tiplying nine  figures  by  two,  or  six  figures  by  four,  or  six 
figures  by  five. 

The  feat  was  undoubtedly  a  very  remarkable  one;  and, 
though  it  fell  far  short  of  multiplying  16  figures  by  16 
figures,  and  their  product  by  16  figures  again,  it  was  the 
more  note- worthy,  when  it  was  remembered  that  Mr.  Bidder 
had  long  been  an  invalid,  as  showing  that  neither  age  nor 
illness  had  impaired  the  remarkable  faculty  which  first  made 
him  famous.  He  died  rather  suddenly  20  September 
1878,  the  second  day  next  after  the  achievement  just 
mentioned. 

47.  BiDGOOD,  John,  according  to  Prince  (pp.  74-77),  was 
born  at  Exeter  in  1623,  and  was  the  son  of  Humphrey 
Bidgood,  an  apothecary  in  that  city;  he  entered  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  shortly  chosen  a  Fellow, 
and,  without  taking  any  degree  in  Arts,  was  created  Bachelor 
of  Physic  in  1647;  he  was,  in  1648,  ejected  out  of  his 
Fellowship  by  the  parliamentary  visitors,  after  which  he 
studied  Physic  at  the  university  of  Padua,  where  he  com- 
menced Doctor  in  that  faculty ;  he  practised  as  a  physician 
some  years  after  in  the  town  of  Chara "  \sic\  in  the  county 
of  Somerset,  whence  a  few  years  later  he  settled  in  Exeter 
also  as  a  physician ;  he  resumed  his  Fellowship  at  Oxford  on 
the  Eestoration  in  1660,  and  on  20  September  was  there 
admitted  ad  eundum  Doctor  of  Physic ;  he  became  not  long 
after  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
London,  to  which,  in  gratitude,  he  sent  a  largess  of  £100 ; 
he  retired  in  his  latter  years  to  a  country  house  in  the  parish 
of  Eockbear,  about  six  miles  east  of  Exeter ;  and  he  died  in 
St.  Peter's  Close,  Exeter,  on  13  January  1690.  A  monumental 
inscription  over  his  remains  in  Lady  Mary's  Chapel,  in  Exeter 
Cathedral,  states  that  he  was  born  13  March  1623.  The 
Dictionary  (v.  18),  while  concurring  with  Prince  in  the  fore- 
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going  particulars,  is  more  definite  in  a  few  instances,  and 
especially  in  respect  of  dates.  Thus,  it  states  that  Dr. 
Bidgood  was  bom  13  Mar.  1623-4,  entered  Exeter  CoU^e 
about  1640,  was  admitted  a  Petreian  Fellow  1  July  16^, 
became  Bachelor  of  Physic  1  Feb.  1647-8,  was  ejected  from 
his  Fellowship  in  June,  1648,  practised  first  at  Chard — for 
which  "Chara,"  mentioned  by  Frince,  was  no  doubt  a  mis- 
print; was  incorporated  M.D.  at  Oxford  20  Sep.  1660,  became 
Honorary  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  December 
1664,  gave  £100  to  that  body  towards  the  erection  of  their 
new  College  in  Warwick  Lane;  was  elected  an  ordinary 
Fellow  of  the  College  in  1686 ;  and  that  he  left  £600  to  St 
John's  Hospital,  Exeter.  It  will  be  observed  that  Prince 
always  uses  the  old  style  in  his  dates.  Izacke  (p.  151)  as 
well  as  Jenkins  (p.  166)  mentions  Dr.  Bidgood's  father — 
Humphrey  Bidgood  —  as  one  of  the  four  Bailiffs,  or 
Stewards,  of  Exeter  in  1628.  Dr.  Bidgood's  name  occurs  in 
the  Trans,  (ix.  105)  where,  as  in  Prince,  the  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death,  are  stated  as  1623  and  1690,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  present  mode  of  chronology  they  were  1624 
and  1691.  According  to  Moore  (p.  557)  he  "was  never 
married,  but  left  an  illegitimate  son,  to  whom  he  be- 
queathed nothing." 

48.  BiDLAKE,  Johny  we  are  told  in  the  BictionarT/  (v.  18) 
was  born  in  1755  at  Plymouth,  where  his  father  was  a 
jeweller;  was  educated  at  Plymouth  Grammar  School,  and 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  which  he  entered  as  a  servitor  10 
March  1774;  graduated  B.A.  in  1778,  M.A.  and  D.D.  in 
1808  ;  was  for  many  years  Master  of  the  Grammar  School  in 
his  native  place,  and  minister  of  the  Chapel  of  Ease  in  the 
adjoining  town  of  Stonehouse ;  he  obtained  the  offices  of 
Chaplain  to  the  Prince  Eegent  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence;  was 
the  author  of  numerous  works  both  in  Divinity  and  Poetry ; 
and  Bampton  Lecturer  in  1811,  but  during  the  delivery  of  the 
third  discourse  he  was  attacked  with  cerebral  affection,  which 
terminated  in  blindness;  an  appeal  to  the  charitable  was 
made  in  his  behalf  in  1813;  and  he  died  at  Plymouth  17 
Feb.  1814.  The  following  Obituary  Notice  of  him  occurs 
in  the  Ann,  Beg.  for  1814  (p.  131)  "February  17.  John 
Bidlake,  D.D.,  chaplain  to  the  Prince  Eegent  and  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  in  his  59th  year.  He  was  known  to  the  public  by 
various  productions  in  verse  and  prose,  indicating  an  elegant 
and  well  informed  mind.  During  the  last  three  years  of  his 
life  he  laboured  under  a  total  deprivation  of  sight,  with  other 
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infirmities "  There  is  an  Article  on  his  decease  in  the  Mon, 
Mag,  also  (XXXVII.  272),  where  he  is  described  as  having 
"  had  an  unaffected  and  lively  sense  of  the  beauties  of  nature, 
and  a  genuine  relish  for  poetry,  painting,  and  music,  in  all 
of  which  he  was  conversant,  but  poetry  was  his  favourite 
art."  Much  the  same  description  of  him  will  be  found  in 
Worth  (Plym,  p.  272) ;  and  in  the  same  writer's  {BiUio,  p. 
191-312)  will  be  found  the  titles  of  at  least  Bidlake's 
principal  works  from  1788  to  1813.  Six  short  poems, 
however,  not  mentioned  by  Worth  but  perhaps  included  in 
Bidlake*s  "  Poetical  Works,"  published  in  1804,  were  printed 
in  the  Mon.  Mag,  Their  titles,  &c.,  were : — "  To  the  Snow- 
drop" (i.  134);  "To  the  Evening  Star"  (i  313);  «To  the 
Lilies  of  the  Valley"  (ii.  648);  "The  Natural  Son"  (ii. 
729);  "To  the  Primrose"  (iii.  295);  and  "Inscription  for 
aEiH"(vii.481.) 

The  following  paragraphs  are  from  the  same  Journal 
(ix.  413) : — "  On  the  27th  of  March,  a  tragedy  written  by 
the  Eev  John  Bidlake  (author  of  a  beautiful  poem  entitled 
the  'Summer's  Eve,'  lately  published,  and  many  other  valuable 
works),  was  performed  at  the  theatre  at  Plymouth,  by  his 
pupils,  for  the  benefit  of  a  public  dispensary,  lately  instituted 
at  that  place,  for  the  purpose  of  administering  medicines,  &c. 
to  the  poor  free  of  expence. 

"The  simplicity  of  the  subject;  the  noble  sentiments 
which  it  displayed;  replete  with  glowing  imagery,  and  rich 
in  poetical  illusion;  the  spirited  and  masterly  performance 
of  the  juvenile  actors,  excited  in  the  breasts  of  a  most 
numerous  and  respectable  audience,  an  universal  sensation  of 
admiration  and  delight.  This  excellent  tragedy  is  now  on 
the  eve  of  publication."  Its  title  is  not  given,  but  it  was 
probably  "Virginia;  or  the  Fall  of  the  Decemvirs,"  which, 
according  to  Worth,  was  published  in  1800,  the  year  in  the 
early  part  of  which  it  was  acted. 

The  Mon,  Mag,  contained,  from  time  to  time,  announce- 
ments of  Mr.  Bidlake's  forthcoming  works.  The  date 
1755,  mentioned  in  the  Dictionary  as  that  of  his  birth, 
harmonizes  perfectly  with  the  statement  in  the  Ann.  Beg. 
that  he  died  in  his  59th  year  in  1814,  and  is  probably  the 
correct  date. 

Moore  (p.  742)  states  that  he  was  born  in  1756,  that  at 
Oxford  he  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Kennicott  and 
of  many  other  distinguished  characters,  that  his  salary 
as  curate  at  Stonehouse  Chapel  was  £50  a  year,  that 
Samuel  Prout  was  one  of  his  pupils,  and  that  he  was  buried 
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in  the  churchyard  of  Tamerton,  near  Plymouth — a  fact 
alluded  to  by  Carrington  in  "  The  Banks  of  the  Tamar."  He 
is  said  in  the  Trans,  (ix.  105)  to  have  been  born  in  1751. 
The  reader  may  perhaps  be  able  to  decide  whether  this^  the 
1755  of  the  Dictionary^  or  the  1756  of  Moore  was  the  correct 
year. 

49.  BiDWiLL,  John  OamCy  as  the  Dictionary  states  (v.  18- 
19),  was  born  at  Exeter  in  1815 ;  went  to  New  South  Wales 
at  an  early  age,  and  became  a  merchant  at  Sydney ;  started 
in  February  1839  upon  an  exploring  expedition  in  New 
Zealand,   where  he   made    botanical    discoveries    of    great 

.  interest;    was  an  ardent  botanist,  and  contributed  many 

^  Papers  to  the  "  Gardeners  Chronicle ;"  was  Commissioner  of 
crown  lands,  and  chairman  of  the  bench  of  magistrates^  for 
the  district  of  Wide  Bay,  New  South  Wales ;  and,  according 
to  Professor  Lindley,  "  to  him  we  owe  the  discovery  of  the 
famous  Bunya-Bunya  tree,  subsequently  named  after  him 
Araucaria  hidwilli,  and  of  the  Nymphcea  gigantea — that 
Australian  rival  of  the  Victoria."  He  died  at  "nnana,  Mary- 
borough, Queensland,  in  March,  1853. 

50.  BiLLiNGTON,  Tlwmas,  we  are  informed  by  the  Dictionary 
(v.  39-40),  was  a  native  of  Exeter;  he  was  a  well-known 
harpsichord  and  singing  master  toward  the  close  of  the  18th 
century;  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Eoyal  Society  of 
Music,  6  April,  1777;  was  an  industrious  composer  and 
compiler;  lived  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  24, 
Charlotte  Street,  London,  but  toward  1825  removed  to 
Sunbury,  Middlesex ;  and  died  at  Tunis  in  1832. 

51.  Blackall,  John,  as  the  Dictionary  states  (v.  117),  was 
born  in  St.  Paul's  Street,  Exeter,  24  December,  1771 ;  was 
the  6th  son  of  the  Eev.  Theophilus  Blackall,  Prebendary  of 
Exeter  Cathedral,  and  of  his  wife  Elizabeth  Ley;  and 
grandson  of  Offspring  Blackall,  or  Blackball,  Bishop  of 
Exeter;  he  was  educated  at  Exeter  Grammar  School,  and 
Balliol  College,  Oxford ;  graduated  B.A.  in  1793,  M.A.  1796, 
M.B.  1797,  and  M.D.  2  March,  1801 ;  commenced  medical 
practice  at  Exeter  in  1797,  but  removed  to  Totnes  in  1801, 
whence  he  returned  to  Exeter  in  1807 ;  "  he  published 
"Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Dropsies,"  and 
"Some  Observations  on  Angina  Pectoris;"  was  admitted 
Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  22  Dec,  1815 ;  died  at 
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Southernhay,  Exeter,  10  Jan.,  1860,  and  was  interred  in  the 
burial  ground  of  Holy  Trinity  Church.  A  brief  obituary 
notice  of  him  occurs  in  the  Ann,  Reg,  for  1860  (p.  388) ;  and 
the  following  entry  will  be  found  in  the  Trans,  (ix.  105) : — 
"Blackall,  Thomas:  physician,  Exeter;  b  1771,  d  1860; 
wrote  much  on  medical  subjects."  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  "  Thomas  "  is  a  misprint  for  "  John." 

52.  Blaceall,  Samuel  we  learn  from  the  Dictionary  (v. 
118-119,  was  brother  of  Dr.  John  Blackall  (See  p.  318  above) ; 
was  educated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
became  Fellow  and  Mathematical  Tutor ;  he  graduated  B.  A. 
in  1760,  M.A.  1763,  B.D.  1770 ;  has  been  described  by  Cole, 
in  his  manuscript  "  Athense  Cantabrigiensis  "  in  terms  by  no 
means  flattering;  was  admitted  on  12  July,  1786,  to  the 
rectory  of  Loughborough,  Leicestershire,  on  the  presentation 
of  his  college;  published  some  detached  Sermons  and  a 
controversial  Letter;  died  at  Loughborough  8  May,  1792; 
and  a  monument  to  his  memory  was  placed  in  Sidmouth 
parish  church.  Mr.  P.  0.  Hutchinson,  of  Sidmouth,  writes 
me  that  the  tomb  is  not  in  the  church,  but  outside  the  south 
transept,  and  adjacent  to  the  S.E.  buttress  thereof;  that  it  is 
a  low  square  altar  tomb  covered  with  a  slab  of  blue  lias  which 
has  decayed  so  much  as  to  have  left  little  or  nothing  of  the 
letters.  What  led  to  his  interment  at  Sidmouth  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find. 

53.  Blondy,  Richard,  according  to  Prince  (78-83)  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Exeter,  by  Bonifacius,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  1245;  this  is  fully  supported  by  Hoker  (p. 
116),  Jenkins  (p.  252)  and,  in  a  manner  calling  for  remark, 
by  Izacke  (See  Cat,  and  Mem,  p.  12).  In  his  Catalogue  Izacke 
says  of  the  Bishop  "  Installed  or  Consecrated  28  Martii  29 
Hen,  3.  1245  ;"  but  in  his  Memorials  he  has,  under  date  1244, 
"  Eichard  Blondy  was  28  Martii  consecrated  Bishop  of  this 
Diocess."  Discrepancies  of  the  kind  are  very  common  in 
this  author,  and  it  may  be  that  in  his  Memorials  his  years 
are  what  may  be  called  Mayoralty  years,  beginning  on  the 
day  on  which  the  Mayors  were  severally  elected,  while  in  his 
Catalogue  his  years  follow  the  common  chronlogical  usage  of 
his  country.  Be  this  as  it  may,  his  mention  in  his  Catalogue 
that  the  consecration  was  on  "  28  Martii  29  Hen.  3,  is  con- 
clusive as  to  1245  being  the  date,  since  Henry's  29th  Begnal 
year  ran  from  28  Oct.  1244  to  27  Oct.  1245.  (See  Nicolas  p. 
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326.)  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  the  Lysonses  state 
(p.  201)  that  Bishop  Blondy  "  presided  over  the  see  of  Exeter 
from  1244  to  1257." 

Prince  having  stated  that,  according  to  Izache^  Bishop 
Blondy  was  a  native  of  Bedfordshire  (see  Iz.  Catalogtie  p.  32), 
remarks  that  "  Dr.  Fuller,  in  his  Worthies  of  that  county, 
doth  neither  challenge  him  as  such,  among  the  prelates 
thereof;  nor  so  much  as  insert  his  name,"  i.e.  the  name 
Blondy.  This,  though  quite  true,  proves  nothing,  inasmuch 
as  Fuller  makes  no  mention  anywhere  of  the  Bishop,  or  of 
any  one  named  Blondy.  Prince^  however,  contends  fliat  the 
Bishop  was  a  native  of  Exeter,  relying  mainly  on  a  passage 
in  Dugdale's  Monasticon  Anglicanum  where  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter  in  1246,  that  is  during  Blondy 's  episcopate,  is  named 
Eichard  Albo,  and  stated  to  have  been  bom  at  Exeter. 
According  to  Prince,  Albo,  signifying  White,  was  used  as  an 
alias  for  Blondy ;  and  he  adds  such  an  amount  of  collateral 
evidence  as  to  render  it  all  but  certain  that  the  Bishop  really 
was  a  native  of  Exeter.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that 
both  Hoker  and  Jenkins  are  silent  as  to  the  Bishop*s  birth- 
place. On  the  other  hand  Oliver  {Bps,  p.  37)  says  "Hoker 
in  his  MS.  history  relates  that  he  was  the  son  of  Hilary 
Blondy  who  filled  the  mayoralty  chair  here  in  1227."  This 
statement  discloses  another  discrepancy,  for,  according  to 
Izacke,  Walter  Turbert  was  mayor  of  Exeter  in  1227.  The 
name  Blondy,  however,  as  well  as  its  supposed  alias  White, 
appears  not  unfrequently  among  the  Mayors  and  Stewards  of 
Exeter;  thus  we  learn  from  Izacke  (Mems.)  that  William 
Blondy  was  Mayor  in  1213, 14,  and  '15.  Hilary  Blond  was 
a  steward  in  1224  and  '28,  while  Hilary  Blondy,  presumably 
the  same  person,  was  a  steward  in  1230  and  Mayor  in 
'33,  '55,  '57,  and  '58,  after  which  the  name  Blondy  does 
not  reappear.  HUary  White  was  a  steward  in  1248,  and 
apparently  Mayor  in  1261,  after  which  White  does  not 
reappear  until  1346. 

Prince  admits  (p.  82)  that,  according  to  Godwin,  Bishop 
Blondy  "  under  a  shew  of  great  meekness  and  mildness  of 
spirit,  did  cover  his  slothfulness ;  and  that  he  referred  all  the 
labour  and  business  of  his  episcopal  function  to  the  manage- 
ment of  his  officers  .  .  .  that  hence  they  took  occasion  to 
abuse  their  master  and  enrich  themselves,  disposing  of  places, 
and  ordering  matters  at  their  pleasure.  These,  with  other 
chief  servants  of  the  household,  we  are  elsewhere  informed, 
{Hoker)  compacted  among  themselves,  whilst  the  bishop  lay 
weak  and  sick  in  his  bed,  to  make  unto  themselves  the 
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conyeyances  of  such  livings  as  then  lay  in  the  bishop's 
disposal.  Accordingly  they  made  out  advowsons,  and  other 
settlements,  as  to  them  seemed  best ;  which  were  forthwith 
sealed  and  delivered  according  to  the  orders  among  themselves 
concluded  and  agreed  on ;  though  all  was  reversed,  or  they 
'  punished  by  the  next  bishop."  The  foregoing  statement  by 
Prince  respecting  the  reversal  and  pimishmerU  is  a  very 
mollified  version  of  the  original  by  ffoker,  who  says,  (p.  117) 
"  These  their  subtil  Dealings  were  not  so  closely  conveyed, 
but  that  the  next  Bishop  following  boulted  and  found  the 
same  out,  and  did  not  only  reverse  aU  their  Doings,  but  also 
did  excommunicate  them,  and  who  were  not  absolved  until 
they  had  done  their  Penance  for  the  same :  which  was  done 
at  S.  Peter's  Church,  openly,  upon  Palm-Sunday,  being  the 
19th  of  Marchy  1267."  See  also  Izacke  (p.  15)  and  Jenkins 
(pp.  252-3.)  See  Oliver  (Bps,)  in  explanation  of  this  matter. 
The  same  author  remarks  (p.  37)  that  before  Blondy  became 
bishop  "for  many  years  he  had  discharged  the  office  of 
Chancellor  of  this  Cathedral." 

Prince  (p.  83)  remarks  of  the  Bishop  "He  put  off  of  his 
garments  of  his  mortality,  which  were  decently  deposited 
under  the  south  tower  of  his  own  Cathedral  in  a  tomb 
covered  with  touch-stone"  [  =  Lydian  Stone.  "A  compact 
variety  of  flinty  slate  of  a  velvet-black  colour,  and  with  a 
flat  conchoidal  fracture."  See  Bristow  pp.  223,  and  384] 
**A.D.  1257,  which  I  take  to  be  that  mausoleum  adjoyning 
there  to  the  south  wall  thereof."  According  to  Izacke  (p.  14) 
the  Bishop  died  24  March  1257.  Jenkins  (p.  253)  says  "he 
was  buried  on  the  North  side  of  his  own  Church." 

Oliver  (Bps.  pp.  38-9)  says  "  Eichard  died  in  his  palace  here 
on  26th  December,  1257  .  .  .  Bishop  Blondy  is  said  to  have 
been  buried  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir  of  his  church,  and 
an  inventory  records  his  gift  of  a  covering  for  his  tomb." 

A  brief  mention  of  the  Bishop  occurs  in  Phillips  and  in 
the  Tran^.  (ix.  105.) 

54.  Bluet,  Francis,  we  are  informed  by  Prince  (pp.  84-86), 
was  born  in  1582  at  Holcomb-Court,  in  the  parish  of 
Holcomb-Eogus,  Devon;  was  the  second  son  of  Eichard 
Bluet,  of  Holcomb-Eogus,  by  Mary  his  wife,  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Chichester  of  Ealegh,  in  this  county ;  was  slain  at  the 
siege  of  Lyme  Eegis,  Dorset;  and  was  buried  10  May  1644, 
at  Holcomb-Eogus,  where  he  lies  under  a  plain  stone  without 
any  inscription. 

The  following  transcript  of  parts  of  Vivian's  pedigree  of 
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"  Bluett  of  Holcombe  Eogus "  will  show  that  a  considerable 
discrepancy  exists  between  the  two  writers : 


"Richard  Blewett,  named  in  the= 
will  of  his  grandmother,  and  in  the 
Inq.  taken  on  the  death  dfhis  son 
Arthur  and  grandson  John  JBlewett, 
and  will  of  son  Francis,  d.  3,  bur. 
18  Mar.  1614-15  at  Holcombe  Bogus. 
Inq.  p.  m.  W.  and  L.,  Bun.  21,  No. 
124."  ♦ 


"Francis  Blewett  of 
Holcome  Rogus,  bap. 
18  Sep.  1582  at  Hol- 
combe Rogus,  named 
in  the  Inq.  taken  on 
the  death  of  his  father 
and  bro.  John,  bur.  21 
May  1626  at  Holcombe 
Rogus.  Will  19  May, 
pro.  31  Oct.  1626, 
P.C.C.  (Hele  133)." 


:"  Mary,  da  of  John  Chiches- 
ter, named  in  the  will  of 
her  grandmother  Blewett,  d. 
before  her  husband,  named 
in  the  Inq.  taken  on  the 
death  of  her  son  Arthur  as 
deceased.'' 


"  Arthur  Blewett,  son= 
and  heir,  bap.  7  Jan. 
1573-4  at  Holcombe 
Rogus,  d.  12  Nov.  1612. 
Inq.  p.  m.  W.  and  L., 
Bun  22  No.  191,  named 
as  deceased  in  the  Inq. 
taken  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  in  the  will 
of  his  brother  Francis 
and  in  the  Inq.  taken 
on  the  death  of  his  son 
John." 


:"Jane,  da.  and  heir  of 
John  Lancaster  of  Bag- 
borough,  Co.  Somerset, 
mar.  26  Aug.  1595  at 
Holcombe  Rogus,  named 
in  the  Inq.  taken  on  the 
death  of  her  son  John." 


"John  Blewett,  son 
and  heir,  bom  and  bap. 
31  Aug.  1603,  heir  to 
his  grandfather,  and 
aged  11  years  on  31 
Aug.  1614,  d.  28,  bur. 
30  Nov.  1634  at  Hol- 
combe Rogus.  Inq.  p. 
m.  11  Ohas.,  pt.  1,  No. 
105.  Admon  granted 
14  Dec.  1634  to  Eliza- 
beth his  relict,  Act 
Book,  P. CO." 


"Arthur  Blewett,  2 
son  named  in  the  Inq. 
taken  on  the  death 
of  his  brother  John, 
and  in  the  will  of  his 
sister  in  law  Elizabeth 
Blewett,  living  1636." 


"Francis  Blewett  of 
Holcombe  Rogus,  3  son, 
named  in  the  Inq.  taken 
on  the  death  of  his 
grandfather  and  in  the 
will  of  his  uncle  Francis, 
living  1626.  Killed  at 
the  siege  of  Lyme  and 
bur.  10  May  1644  at 
Holcombe  Rogus.  Will 
pro.  IDec.  1647,  P.C.C. 
(Twisse  246)." 


Assuming  that  Vivian  is  correct,  and  his  frequent  references 
to  Holcombe  Eogus  Parish  Eegister  render  it  very  difficult  to 
doubt  it,  Prince  confounded  Francis  the  son  of  Eichard  and 
Mary  Bluet  with  Francis  their  grandson,  the  uncle  with  the 
nephew,  taking  the  day  on  which  the  former  was  born  and 
the  day  on  which  the  latter  was  buried,  and  applying  them 
to  one  and  the  same  person.  He  was  incorrect  also  in  speak- 
ing of  his  hero  as  the  second  son  of  his  parents,  he  being, 
as  Vivian  shows,  their  third  son. 

Westcote  (p.  514)  says  Arthur  Blewett's  wife  was  named 
Joan,  but  this  is  really  the  same  name  as  Jane. 

The  following  entry  occurs  in  the  Trans,  (ix.  105)  "  Bluet, 
Francis,  Col.  Eoyalist;  b  Holcombe  Eogus,  1582,  slain 
assaulting  Lyme,  1644 ; "  thus  perpetuating  Princess  error. 
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55.  Blundell,  Peter,  as  we  learn  from  Prince  (pp.  89-91), 
was  born  at  Tiverton  about  1520;  descended  from  mean 
parentage ;  by  industry  and  thrift,  amassed  a  large  fortune  in 
the  kersey  trade;  erected  and  endowed  the  well-known 
Tiverton  Grammar  School;  founded  three  scholarships  at 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  three  at  Sidney  College,  Cam- 
bridge, which,  through  the  action  of  his  trustees,  have  been 
augmented  into  four  in  each  of  these  colleges;  his  legacies 
and  good  works  have  been  computed  to  amount  to  near 
£40,000.  He  was  buried  in  the  parish  Church  of  St.  Michael- 
Eoyal,  London,  4  May  1601,  aged  81  years.  The  Dictionary 
(v.  266-7)  states  that  he  was  born  1520 ;  died  18  April  1601; 
and  that  among  the  large  number  of  youths  of  the  West  of 
England  educated  at  Blundell's  School  were  Dr.  George 
BuU,  Bishop  of  St.  David's ;  Dr.  Thomas  Hayter,  Bishop  of 
London  (1749-61)  and  Bishop  of  London  (1761-8),  Dr.  John 
Conybeare,  Bishop  of  Bristol  (1750-5) ;  Mr.  Abraham 
Hay  ward,  the  essayist;  Mr.  Eichard  Doddridge  Blackmore, 
the  novelist ;  and  John  Ridd,  the  hero  of  Mr.  Blackmore's 
Lorna  Doone ;  to  which  might  have  been  added  Dr.  William 
Buckland,  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  Dr.  Frederick  Temple, 
Bishop  of  Exeter  (1869-85)  and  now  Bishop  of  London. 

See  also  Britton  (p.  291),  Harding,  Lysonses  (pp.  3,  13, 
421,  and  517)  Moore  (p.  165),  the  Trans,  (ix.  105),  and  Worth 
{Devon,  p.  94.) 

56.  BoDLEY,  Sir  Josias,  Prince  says  (pp.  103-5)  was 
probably  born  at  Exeter ;  the  son  of  John  Bodley  and  Joan, 
his  wife,  daughter  of  Robert  Hone  of  Ottery  St.  Mary ;  was 
sent  to  Merton  College,  Oxford,  where  his  brother  Thomas 
was  at  the  time  a  fellow  ;  acquired  military  skill  and  experi- 
ence in  the  Low  Countries,  where  he  became  a  captain ;  was 
sent  in  1598  to  Ireland  as  a  captain,  and,  distinguishing 
himself  in  the  suppression  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone's  rebellion, 
was  knighted  by  the  Lord  Deputy  Blunt,  Earl  of  Devon, 
according  to  Westcote,  but  probably  by  Arthur,  Lord 
Chichester,  the  Earl's  successor;  was  author  of  two  works 
on  parts  of  Ireland,  one  being  of  a  jocular  character ;  and  was 
living  in  1613,  when  he  was  Director  General,  and  Overseer 
of  the  Fortifications  in  Ireland.  The  time  and  place  of  his 
death,  as  well  as  of  his  burial,  were  apparently  not  recorded. 
The  following  is  the  statement  by  Westcote  (p.  500)  referred 
to  above: — "Sir  Josias"  [Bodley],  "a  worthy  soldier,  and 
knighted  in  Ireland  by  the  Earl  of  Devon  in  Tyrone's  wars. 
Princess  editor  appends  the   following   Note; — "He"    [Sir 
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Josias]  "died  the  19th  day  of  August,  1617,  and  was  buried 
in  Christ-Church,  Dublin  (p.  105).  The  following  statements 
are  compiled  from  the  Dictionary  (v.  293-4) ;  Josias  Bodley 
was  the  fifth  and  youngest  son  of  his  parents ;  was  probably 
born  about  1550 ;  seems  to  have  taken  no  degree  at  Oxford; 
appears  to  have  visited  Poland ;  served  in  an  English  army 
in  the  Netherlands ;  was  knighted  25  March  1604,  by  Lord 
Deputy  Mountjoy  [=  Charles  Blount,  Earl  of  Devonshire 
and  eighth  Lord  Mountjoy,  1563-1606,  see  Did,] ;  with 
others,  was  entrusted  in  1609  and  1616  with  the  Survey  for 
the  great  Ulster  Plantation;  appointed,  3  December  1612, 
Director  General  of  Fortifications  in  Ireland  for  life;  he 
applied  in  1615  for  arrears  of  his  allowance,  which  were 
ordered  to  be  paid  to  him  on  19  Jany.  1615-16;  and  on  9 
Feby.  1617-18  two  successors  were  jointly  appointed  to  the 
post  of  Director  of  Fortifications  in  the  room  of  Bodley 
deceased.  His  burial-place  in  Ireland  has  not  been  recorded. 
According  to  Vivian,  John  and  Joan  ^  Bodley  had  seven 
sons  and  five  daughters :  Among  the  sons  there  were  two 
Johns.  There  is  no  data  for  determining  the  order  in  which 
the  children  were  bom.  The  following  statement  occurs  in 
the  pedigree  : — "  Sir  Josias  Bodley,  Knighted  in  Ireland  by 
the  Earl  of  Devon."  Moore  (ii.  227)  says  "  He  was  Knighted 
by  the  Lord  Deputy  Chichester." 

57.  Bodley,  Lawrence,  we  are  told  by  Prince  (p.  101-2), 
was  a  younger  brother  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  [and  therefore 
a  brother  also  of  Sir  Josias  Bodley  see  p.  323  above] ;  born  at 
Exeter  about,  it  is  conjectured,  1546;  was  educated  at  Christ- 
Church,  Oxford,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  after 
the  interment  of  his  brother.  Sir  Thomas,  at  Oxford,  he 
was  created  D.D.  as  a  Member  of  that  College,  30  May, 
1613 ;  was  made  a  canon  residentiary  of  Exeter  Cathedral, 
and  rector  of  Shobrooke  near  Crediton ;  died,  probably  at 
Exeter,  19  April  1615 ;  was  buried  in  the  choir  of  St.  Peter's, 
Exeter ;  and  bequeathed  £400  towards  the  maintenance  of  a 
preacher  in  that  city.  According  to  the  Dictionary  (v.  294), 
he  was  the  third  son  of  his  parents ;  graduated  B.A.  21  Jan. 
1565-6,  and  M.A.  9  July  1568 ;  was  created  D.D.  30  March 
1613 ;  a  canon  of  Exeter  before  1588,  in  which  year  the 
extant  list  of  canons  commences.  It  will  be  observed  that 
Prince  and  the  Dictionary  differ  as  to  the  date  of  his  doctorate. 
The  following  is  Prince's  statement  (p.  101),  when  writing  of 
the  attendance  of  Lawrence  Bodley  at  the  funeral  of  his 
brother  Thomas  at  Oxford  : — "  At  whose  funeral  ...  he  was 
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chief  mourner :  At  what  time,  by  the  body  of  the  university 
in  convocation,  he  was  thought  worthy  the  honour  of  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  was  so  created  accordingly. 
May  30,  1613,  a  little  after  the  interment  was  over  (Ath. 
Oxon.  vol.  i.  p.  817.)  The  Dictionary  says  he  was  "  created 
D.D.  30  March  1613,  the  day  after  he  had  attended  the 
funeral  of  his  brother."  As  both  writers  agree  that  the 
funeral  was  on  29  March,  it  seems  probable  that  Prince  was 
in  error  as  to  the  date  of  the  doctorate. 

Jenkins  (p.  420)  writing  of  Lawrence  Bodley*s  bequest  of 
£400  for  the  purpose  stated  by  Prince^  as  mentioned  above, 
says,  "This  lecture  was  continued  many  years  by  the  interest 
of  the  said  400Z.  as  a  convenient  purchase  could  not  presently 
be  met  with ;  but  afterwards,  by  the  addition  of  200Z.  more, 
the  donation  of  Thomas  Mogeridge,  of  this  City,  merchant, 
the  school  and  rectory  of  Hennock,  with  the  vicarage  there, 
were  purchased  for  the  use  above  mentioned,  of  .  .  .  South- 
cott,  Esq."     See  also  the  Zysonses  (p.  270.) 

Vivian  (p.  96)  says  "Lawrence  Bodley,  D.D.,  Rector  of 
Shobrook  and  Canon  of  Exeter,  d.  s.p.  19  Ap.  bur.  9  May 
1615  in  Exeter  Cathedral."  As  already  stated  he  furnishes 
no  data  for  determining  the  order  in  which  the  children  of 
Dr.  Bodley 's  parents  were  born.  (See  p.  324  above.) 

Westcote  (p.  500)  who  mentions  five  sons  only  —  all 
probably  that  reached  manhood — places  Lawrence  the  third 
in  order,  but  without  stating  that  he  was  the  third. 

58.  BoDLEY,  Sir  Thomas.  The  sketch  of  the  life  of  this 
distinguished  man  as  given  by  Prince  (pp.  92-100)  differs  so 
very  little  from  that  in  the  Dictionary  (v.  294-7)  as  to  offer 
but  few  opportunities  for  remark.  It  may  be  allowable, 
nevertheless,  to  compare  some  of  their  statements  with  those 
by  other  writers. 

Prince  allows  Sir  Thomas  to  speak  for  himself  with  regard 
to  the  place  and  date  of  his  birth.  "I  was  bom,"  he  says, 
"  at  Exeter  ...  the  2d  of  March  in  the  year  1544,"  which, 
however,  must  be  understood  to  be  1544-5.  He  states  also 
that  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  "Eobert  Hone,  Esq,  of 
Ottery  St.  Mary;"  but  mentions  the  Christian  name  of 
neither  of  his  parents. 

With  regard  to  Sir  Thomas  Bodley's  pedigree.  Prince^  in 
a  marginal  statement  (p.  92),  says  he  was  "Eldest  son  of 
John  Bodley  of  Exon,  son  of  John  Bodley  of  Tiverton, 
second  son  of  Will.  Bodley  of  Dunscomb.  Ath.  Oxon. 
vol.  i ;  p.  326."     WestcoU  (pp.  499-500)  gives  the  following 
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pedigree  of  "  Bodleigh,  (alias  Bodley,)  of  Dunscombe  in  the 
parish  of  Crediton  "  : — "  John  Bodley,  esq.,  married  and  had 
issue  John,  John,  Eobert,  Edward,  Gilbert.  John  married  a 
daughter  of  Copleston,  and  had  issue  George,  Christopher, 
John,  and  Agnes,  married  to  John  Worth,  of  Compton,  esq. 
George  married  Agnes,  daughter  and  heir  of  William  Hurst, 
of  Exeter,  esq.,  and  had  issue  William,  Mark.  William 
married  Ann,  daughter  of  Thomas  Dowrish,  of  Dowrish  in 
the  parish  of  Sanford,  esq.,  and  had  issue  Thomas,  William, 
Elizabeth  (married  to  Trevillian  of  Cornwall;)  Mary,  (mar- 
ried to  Nicholas  Bellew ;)  Susan,  (married  to  Spinetes  Bel- 
lew.)  Thomas  married  Blanch,  daughter  of  Arthur  Arscot, 
of  Tetcot,  esq.,  and  hath  issue  John,  William,  Francis,  Thomas, 
Arthur,  George,  Anne,  Mary. 

"  John,  the  second  son  of  John,  married  Joan,  daughter  of 
John  Fox  of  Exeter,  and  had  issue  Elizabeth,  married  to 
Maurice  Levermore  of  Exeter;  secondly  he  married  Alice, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Gale  of  Dartmouth,  and  had  issue  John, 
Eichard,  Alice. 

"  John  Bodley,  of  Exeter,  married  Joan,  daughter  and  co- 
heir of  Eobert  Hone  of  Ottery  St.  Mary, .  .  .  and  had  issue 
Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  knight,  that  builded  the  famous  Library 
at  Oxford,  sans  issue;  John,  a  minister;  Lawrence,  Doctor 
of  Divinity,  canon  of  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Peter's  in 
Exeter,  and  parson  of  Shobrook,  sans  issue ;  Zachary,  a 
minister;  Sir  Josias,  a  worthy  soldier,  and  knighted  in  Ire- 
land by  the  Earl  of  Devon  in  Tyrone's  wars." 

In  short,  according  to  Westcotey  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  was  the 
son  of  John  Bodley  of  Exeter,  grandson  of  John  Bodley,  and 
great  grandson  of  John  Bodley  of  Dunscombe.  This,  it 
will  be  seen,  does  not  harmonize  with  the  pedigree  adopted 
by  Prmce,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  connect  the  grandfather 
with  Tiverton,  and  it  makes  the  great  grandfather,  not 
William,  but  John.  It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  full 
agreement  on  such  questions  between  Prince  and  Westcote, 
or  accuracy  in  either  of  them ;  for  Westcote's  editors  remark 
(p.  5)  of  him.  "  As  to  his  *  Pedigrees  of  most  of  our  Devon- 
shire Families '  it  is  evident,  that  he  is  chargeable  with  some 
egregious  mistakes  and  errors,  to  which  Mr.  Prince  has  added 
many  more."  We  shall  subsequently,  however,  have  reason 
to  accept  Westcote's  Bodley  pedigree  as  substantially  correct, 
according  to  Vivian,  In  the  meantime  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that,  according  to  the  foregoing  pedigree  transcribed  from 
WcstcotCy  Sir  Thomas  Bodley 's  great-grandfather,  Bodley  of 
Dunscombe,  had,  living  at  the  same  time,  two  sons  named 
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John  Bodley,  that  they  each  married  and  left  issue,  and  that 
Sir  Thomas  Bodley's  grandfather  was  the  second  John.  This 
too  is  fully  borne  out  by  Vivian^  who,  in  his  Pedigree  of 
"Bodley  of  Dunscombe"  (pp.  96-7),  makes  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley's  great-grandfather,  not  John,  but  Eichard,  Bodley. 
To  this  extent,  but  no  further  so  far  as  Sir  Thomas  Bodley's 
pedigree  is  concerned,  he  differ's  from  Westcote,  He  also 
mentions  the  great-grandfather's  two  sons  John  and  John, 
and,  like  Westcote,  marries  the  elder  of  them  to  "  a  daughter 
of  Coplestone:"  and  the  younger  John,  firstly,  to  "Joan, 
daughter  of  John  Fox  of  Exeter,  and,  secondly,  to  "Alice, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Gale  of  Dartmouth;"  he  makes  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley  the  grandson  of  the  yoimger  John  and  his 
wife  Alice  Gale,  through  their  son  "John  of  Exeter"  and 
"  Joan  Hone  "  his  wife.  In  short,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Christian  name  of  the  great-grandfather  the  pedigrees  of  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley,  by  Westcote  and  Vivian  agree  perfectly.  It 
should  be  added  that  Vivian  refers  to  the  "Harl.  M.S.  1538, 
fo.  281,"  as  his  authority. 

The  following  extract  from  Vivian  (p.  96)  proves  con- 
clusively, it  is  believed,  the  contemporaneity  of  the  two 
brothers,  "John  Bodley" — great  uncle  and  grandfather 
respectively  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley, 

"  Richard  Bodley  =  .  .  .  Da  tk  hey,  of  ,  ,  ,   Tremill. 


"  John  Bodley  of  Dunscombe,  "  John  Bodley  2  son,  named 

CO.  Devon,  bur.  25  Feb.  1562-3        in  the  will  of  his  bro.   John, 
at  Crediton.     WiU  14  Ap.  1562,        living  1562." 
pro.  31  Jan.  1566-7.     P.  C.  C. 
(Stonard2)." 

In  the  history  of  his  life,  written  by  himself  and  used  by 
Prince  (p.  93),  Sir  Thomas  says,  "After  this"  [1569]  "for  a 
long  time,  I  supplied  the  place  of  university  orator."  "  That 
is,"  says  the  Dictionary,  (p.  295)  "  acted  as  deputy  for  one  of 
his  co-fellows  of  Merton,  Arthur  Atye,  the  actual  public  orator." 
Prince  has  the  following  marginal  Note  (p.  93)  with 
reference  to  Sir  Thomas  in  the  year  1588  : — "  Having  about 
that  time  married  Ann,  the  daughter  of  Carew  of  the  city  of 
Bristow,  the  rich  widow  of  one  Ball."  The  Dictionary 
(p.  295)  remarks  on  this  subject :  "  His  marriage  to  a  rich 
widow,  named  Ann  Ball,  daugJEiter  of  a  Mr.  Carew  of  Bristol^ 
appears  to  have  taken  place  in  .  .  .  1587,  since  on  the 
monument  which  he  erected  to  her  memory  in  the  church  of 
St.  Bartholomew  the  Less,  Smithfield,  after  her  death  in  June 
1611,  he  says  that  they  had  lived  together  for  twenty-four 
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years.  This  proves  Anthony  k  Wood  to  be  mistaken  in 
saying  that  the  marriage  took  place  about  1585."  Manning- 
ham  (p.  63)  has  recorded  the  following  bit  of  gossip  respecting 
this  marriage: — "Mr.  Bodly,  the  author,  promoter,  [and] 
the  perfecter,  of  a  goodly  library  in  Oxford,  wan  a  riche 
widdowe  by  this  meanes.  Comming  to  the  place  where  the 
widdowe  was  with  one  whoe  is  reported  to  haue  bin  sure  of 
hir,  as  occasion  happened  the  widdowe  was  absent ;  while  he 
was  in  game,  he,  finding  this  opportunity,  entreated  the 
surmised  assured  gent.,  to  hold  his  cardes  till  he  returned.  In 
which  tyme  he  found  the  widdowe  in  a  garden,  courted,  and 
obteined  his  desyre ;  soe  he  played  his  game,  while  an  other 
held  his  cardes.  .  ,  ." 

The  following  statements  respecting  Thomas  Bodley  are 
given  in  the  Dictionary  (p.  296)  with  greater  chronological 
precision  than  in  Prince : — James  I.  knighted  him  soon  after 
his  accession ;  the  Bodleian  Library  was  solemnly  opened  on 
8  Nov.  1603 ;  and  in  1604  King  James  granted  letters 
patent  styling  the  Library  by  Bodley's  name. 

Prince  and  the  Dictionary  agree  that  he  died  on  29  Jan., 
1612-3,  or  according  to  the  former,  who  always  uses  the 
Old  Style,  1612.  The  Dictionary  adds,  "A  year  and  a  half 
after  the  death  of  his  wife,  aged,  as  he  says  in  his  will^dated 
2  Jan.,  *  67  complete  and  more.' "  It  is  obvious  that  when 
he  stated  that  he  was  born  "  the  2d  March,  in  the  year  1544," 
he  too  was  using  the  old  style,  as  it  must  have  been  1544-5. 

The  Dictionary  (pp.  296-7)  remarks  that  his  "will  is 
full  of  legacies  to  his  relatives,  servants,  and  others,  although 
probably  not  in  the  proportion  that  was  expected.  To  his 
brothers,  Laurence  and  Sir  Josias,  bequests  were  made  in 
money  and  houses.  The  four  sons  of  his  deceased  brother 
Miles  and  the  children  of  his  sisters  Prothasy  Sparry,  Alee 
Carter,  and  Sybill  Culverwell,  and  his  wife's  children  by  her 
first  husband,  are  all  remembered.  But  one  sister  is  al- 
together ignored,  who  had  offended  her  brothers  by  eloping 
with  a  poor  minister  named  John  Burnett."  This  introduces 
us  to  three  brothers  and  four  sisters  of  Sir  Thomas.  Prince, 
as  we  have  already  seen  (pp.  323-4  above),  places  Sir  Josias 
and  Lawrence  among  his  "  Worthies,"  but  is  silent  about 
Miles  or  Myles,  of  whom,  however,  the  Dictionary  (p.  295) 
makes  the  following  further  incidental  mention  : — "In  1594 
his  brother  Miles,  who  had  for  five  years  conducted  business 
for  him  in  England,  .  .  .  died  suddenly."  There  appear, 
however,  to  have  been  other  brothers.  Westcote  mentions 
"  John,  a  minister,"  and  "  Zachary,  a  minister,"  but  is  silent 
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about  Miles  as  well  as  about  the  sisters.  Vivian's  pedigree 
contains  "Zachary  Bodley,  Clerk  in  Holy  Orders;"  "Myles 
Bodley ;"  *'  John  Bodley ;"  and  "  John  Bodley,  Clerk  in  Holy 
Orders;"  and  thus  apparently  denotes  two  brothers  named 
John,  but  not  necessarily  that  they  were  contemporaries. 
The  Dictionary,  as  we  have  seen,  mentions  four  sisters,  but 
names  three  of  them  only,  while  Vivian's  pedigree  contains 
five  under  the  following  descriptions: — *'  Prothesia,  ux.  Walter 
Bogan,  of  Totnes  ;"  "Alice,  ux.  .  .  .  Holman;"  **  Sibbell,  ux. 
Anthony  Culverwell;"  "Elizabeth,  ux.  Myles  Willes;"  and 
"  Susan,  ux.  William  Shute."  It  is  perplexing  to  find  that, 
with  one  exception,  the  names  of  the  sisters'  husbands 
mentioned  by  Vivian  differ  from  those  in  the  Dictionary  ; 
thus  we  have  "Bogan"  instead  of  "Sparry,"  "Holman" 
instead  of  "  Carter,"  and  "  Shute  "  or  "  Willes,"  as  the  case 
may  be,  instead  of  "Burnett."  Perhaps  each  of  the  ladies 
in  question  was  twice  married ;  or  "  Bogan  "  may  be  an  alias 
for  "  Sparry,"  and  so  on ;  or  there  may  have  been  considerable 
blundering.  That  Prothasay,  or  Prothesia,  Bodley,  married 
Walter  Bogan  or  Bougins,  as  Vivian  states,  we  learn  from 
Prince,  who,  at  the  end  of  his  Memoir  of  ZacJiary  Bogan, 
has  the  following  paragraph :  "  In  the  north  isle  of  the  parish 
church  of  Totnes,  is  a  large  marble  grave-stone,  on  which 
were  sometime  found,  inlayed  with  brass,  the  effigies  of 
this  gentleman's  grandfather  and  grandmother ;  one  of  which 
is  torn  off:  but  underneath  is  still  remaining  a  label  of  brass 
containing  these  words :  *  Here  lyeth  the  Body  of  Walter 
Bougins,  of  Totnes,  merchant,  who  had  to  wife,  Prothosay 
the  eldest  daughter  of  John  Bodley  of  London,  merchant,  by 
whom  he  had  issue  six  sons,  and  five  daughters ;  and  departed 
this  life  the  fifteenth  day  of  April,  a.d.  1591.'"  Prince^ 
adds  the  following  marginal  Note  on  "Prothosay": — "She 
was  sister  to  the  great  Sir  Thomas  Bodley."  It  may  be 
added  that  her  marriage  with  Walter  Bogan  is  confirmed  by 
Vivian,  who  makes  the  following  statements  in  his  pedigree 
of  "Bogan  of  Totnes":— 

"  Walter  Bogan  of  Totnes,  TneT-=^*  Frothayzey  Da.  of  John  Bodley, 
chant,    d.    15  Ap.    1591,    M.  I.     co-exr.  of  her  husband's  will." 
Totnes,  will  17  May  1588,  pro. 
10  May  1591,  P.  C.  C.      (Saint- 
berbe  95)." 

From  the  same  pedigree  it  appears  that,  as  stated  on  the 
inscription  in  Totnes  church,  the  Bogans  had  six  sons  and 
five  daughters,  and  that,  as  the  following  extract  shows,  one  * 
of  them  was  named  Prothesia: — "Prothesia,  bap.  21  Dec. 
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1580  at  Totnes,  named  in  her  father's  will,  living  1588." 
On  this  pedigree  Vivian  makes  the  following  foot-note: — 
"The  portion  of  this  pedigree  printed  in  italic  is  a  copy  of 
the  Original  Visitation  of  Devon  1620,  HarL  MS.  1163,  fo. 
18,  signed  William  Bogan  and  W.  Bogan." 

We  learn  from  the  dictionary  that  the  widow  Ball  brought 
her  second  husband,  Thomas  Bodley,  a  family  as  well  as  a 
fortune,  inasmuch  as  in  his  will  "  his  wife's  children  by  her 
first  husband,  are  all  remembered." 

According  to  Moore  (p.  220)  and  the  Fen.  Gyclo,  (v.  36), 
he  was  buried  at  the  upper  end  of  Merton  College  choir. 

Mention  of  him  will  be  found  in  Bowring  {Trans,  v.  330), 
Britton  (p.  82),  Ency.  Brit.  (iv.  804),  the  Lysonses  (p.  220), 
JSr.  and  Q.  (1st  S.  xi.  125,  251,  316,  and  3d  S.  ii  342), 
Phillips^  and  the  Trans,  (ix.  105.) 

59.  Bogan,  Zachary.  The  memoir  of  this  distinguished 
young  scholar  and  author,  given  by  Prince  (p.  106-9)  so  very 
nearly  coincides  with  that  in  the  Dictionary  (v.  301)  as  to 
leave  little  occasion  for  remark.  The  writer  in  the  latter  is 
content  to  say  that  Mr.  Bogan  "received  the  rudiments  of 
his  education  under  a  well-known  schoolmaster  who  lived  a 
few  miles  distant  from  his  father's  house,"  at  Gatcombe,  Little 
Hempstone;  while  Prince  (p.  106)  immortalizes  the  tutor, 
whom  he  styles  "that  eminent  school-master  of  his  time, 
Mr.  Batten,  of  Marldon  (a  small  parish  about  four  miles 
distant  from  his  father's  house)." 

Prince,  on  the  authority  of  "  Ath.  Oxon.  vol  ii.  p.  151,"  as 
he  states  in  a  marginal  reference,  asserts  that  Mr.  Bogan  in 
"  1651,  proceeded  master  of  arts ;"  while  the  Dictionary  says 
it  was  "  on  19  Nov.  1650." 

"  He  was  born,"  says  the  Dictionary,  "  at  Gatcombe  in  the 
summer  of  1625,"  and  "died  in  his  College  at  Oxford,  1  Sept. 
1659." 

Chanter  {Poets,  p.  531)  assigns  him  a  place  in  his  "Calen- 
dar "  on  account  of  his  "  Translations  from  the  classics  with 
treatises  on  the  poetry  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  as  compared 
with  the  Scriptures." 

Mention  of  him  occurs  in  the  Lysonses  (p.  269),  Moore 
(p.  560),  Phillips,  and  the  Trans,  (ix.  105.) 

60.  Boniface,  Saint.  Prince  (pp.  762-6)  gives  his  Memoir 
of  this  eminent  Apostle  under  the  title  St.  Winifred,  Arch- 
hisho]?  of  Ments  and  Colen,"  and  therefore  almost  at  the  end 
of  his  work,  but  as  the  Dictiotiary  Memoir  appears  under 
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the  heading  Boniface,  Saint  (v.  346-9),  I  have  concluded  to 
follow  the  latter.  Both  writers  claim  Boniface  as  a  native  of 
Crediton ;  but  while  Prince,  on  the  authority  of  "  Dr.  Cave's 
Script.  Eccles.  Hist.  p.  480,"  says  "  he  was  born  about  the  year 
of  our  Lord  670,"  the  IKctumary  says  it  was  in  the  year  680. 

According  to  Prince  (p.  762),  "at  thirteen  years  of  age 
he  retired  to  the  monastery  at  Exeter,"  the  Dictionary 
(p.  346),  less  definite,  says  it  was  when  he  was  "quite  a 
child,"  remarking  also  that  "  the  name  of  Boniface  has  been 
said  to  have  been  given  to  him  by  Pope  Gregory  II.  at  his 
consecration,  but  as  it  occurs  earlier  it  was  more  probably 
assumed  when  he  became  a  monk.".  The  opinion  thus 
discounted  was  that  held  by  Prince,  who  remarks,  "  What  was 
the  ground  of  his  taking  to  himself  this  name,  I  can't 
conjecture ;  only  I  find  there  was  a  family  sirnamed  Boniface 
in  this  county"  [Devon]  "of  very  ancient  standing,  which 
held  Piworthy  near  Holdsworthy,  many  descents."  (See  also 
Bisdon  p.  234,  to  whom  Prince  makes  marginal  reference.) 

Having  removed  from  Exeter  to  the  house  of  Nutshalling, 
or  Nursling  ( =  Monasterium  Nuiscellense  according  to  Cave, 
whom  Prince  quotes),  where  he  was  ordained  priest  when  30 
years  of  age,  he,  according  to  Prince,  accompanied  his  abbot 
Wigbert  to  a  national  council  called  by  Brightwaldus,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  The  Dictionary,  however,  makes  no 
mention  of  the  abbot  having  attended  the  council,  but 
remarks  (p.  346)  that  the  honour  in  which  Boniface  "was 
already  held  is  indicated  by  the  fact  of  his  having  been  sent, 
at  some  period  between  the  years  710  and  716,  by  the  synod  of 
Wessex  to  Brihtwald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  a  mission. 

If  Prince  is  to  be  trusted,  Boniface  made  his  first  missionary 
journey  into  Frisia  about  the  year  704,  but  finding  the  times 
unpropitious  he  returned  to  England.  In  718  he  again 
crossed  the  sea,  finally  reached  Kome,  and,  having  obtained 
some  relics  and  letters-missive  from  Gregory  II.,  proceeded 
to  parts  of  Germany,  whence  he  went  again  into  Frisia, 
joining  himself  unto  his  countryman  Willebrod  the  "apostle 
of  the  Frisians,"  for  about  three  years.  Thence  he  returned 
to  Germany  and  disseminated  the  Christian  faith  among  the 
Hessians.  In  723  he  was  recalled  by  Pope  Gregory  to  Eome, 
where  he  was  ordained  bishop  of  the  Germans.  The 
Dictionary  places  the  first  journey  to  Frisia,  not  in  704,  but 
in  716 ;  and  gives  for  his  consecration  as  bishop  the  definite 
date  of  30  Nov.  723. 

Prince,  like  the  Dictionai^j,  states  that  Boniface  was  the 
founder  of  the  famous  Abbey  of  Fulda,  but  while  he  is 
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silent  about  the  date,  the  Dictionary  says  the  foundation  was 
laid  about  742  or  744 

According  to  Prince,  in  "  742  he  "  [Boniface]  "  presided  in 
one  of  the  German  councils ;  and  743,  in  that  of  Leptin." 
The  Dictionary,  more  explicit,  says,  "  In  742,  at  the  request 
of  Carloman,  was  held  a  council,  which  in  the  course  of  the 
next  few  years  was  followed  by  others,  for  the  reformation 
of  the  church.  These  councils,  moreover,  partook  of  the 
nature  of  national  assemblies,  the  members  not  being  confined 
to  ecclesiastics ;  and  while  Boniface's  office  of  papal  com- 
missioner  was  recognized,  the  decrees  were  issued  by  the 
Frankish  princes  in  their  own  name." 

On  the  following  topics,  all  treated  of  in  the  Dictionary, 
Prince  is  silent: — "In  723  Boniface  took  with  him  ...  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  Charles  Martel,  in  which  the  pope 
invoked  his  assistance  in  favour  of  the  missionary  bishop. 
Charles  is  said  to  have  received  Boniface  with  coldness  .  .  . 
but  he  gave  him  permission  to  preach  beyond  the  Ehine  and 
granted  him  letters  of  protection.  .  ,  . 

"He  .  .  .  discovered  that  the  Hessians  were  practising 
a  strange  mixture  of  the  creed  of  the  Gospel  with  pagan 
rites.  ...  It  was  with  the  view  of  correcting  such  abuses  in  a 
way  which  was  palpable  and  could  not  be  mistaken,  that 
Boniface  determined  with  his  own  hands  to  fell  one  of  the 
chief  objects  of  superstitious  reverence — the  great  oak  tree  of 
Geismar  near  Fritzlar,  sacred  to  the  god  of  thunder.  Scarcely, 
we  are  told,  had  he  struck  the  first  blows,  when  a  gust  of 
wind  seemed  to  shake  the  branches  and  the  aged  tree  fell, 
breaking  into  four  pieces.  The  awe-stricken  pagans  gave  up 
their  gods,  and  with  the  wood  of  the  tree  Boniface  built  a 
chapel  to  St.  Peter. 

"  In  739  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  Odilo,  duke  of  Bavaria,  . 
to  .  .  .  organize  the  Bavarian  church.  In  741  .  .  .  pope 
Zacharias  extended  his  powers,  appointing  him  his  legate 
and  imposing  upon  him  the  reformation  of  the  whole 
Frankish  church.  Adalbert,  ...  a  fanatic  who  pretended 
possession  of  a  letter  written  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  and 
sent  down  from  heaven,  .  .  .  was  condemned,  at  Boniface's 
instance,  in  a  council  held  at  Soissons  in  744.  Boniface 
was  called  upon  by  the  Frankish  nobles,  against  his  will,  to 
fill  the  vacancy "  [in  the  see  of  Mentz],  "  a.d.  746.  Pope 
Zacharias  confirmed  him  in  his  new  see,  and  placed  under 
his  jurisdiction  the  dioceses  of  Worms,  Spires,  Tongres, 
Cologne,  and  Utrecht,  in  addition  to  those  of  Germany  which 
had   been  established  by  his  efforts.     When   Stephen   II., 
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during  a  visit  to  Pepin,  presumed  to  consecrate  a  bishop 
of  Metz,  it  was,  we  are  told,  only  the  intervention  of  the 
prince  which  prevented  a  rupture  between  the  pope  and 
Boniface.  He  .  .  .  received  Pepin's  consent  to  the  conse- 
cration of  his  countryman  Lull  to  the  see  of  Mentz,  and 
resigned  his  office  into  his  hands  in  754."  According  to 
Prince  the  martyrdom  of  Boniface  was  on  the  fifth  of  June, 
754,  "  at  what  time  he  was  four-score  and  four  years  of  age ;" 
while  the  Dictionary  places  it  on  "  the  eve  of  Whitsun-day, 
5  June  755." 

We  learn  from  the  Biciionary  that "  a  '  life  of  St  Livinus,' 
to  which  his  name  has  been  attached,  is  a  work  of  more 
recent  date,  and  a  *Life  of  St  Libuinus,'  also  improperly 
assigned  to  him,  was  written  by  Hucbald." 

Verstegan,  writing  of  Winf rid  =  Boniface  (p.  273)  says  "At 
Doccum  in  Friesland,  hath  been  reserved  unto  our  time,  a 
booke  of  the  foure  Gospels  all  written  with  his  owne  hand." 
This  passage  is  quoted,  but  not  quite  correctly,  by  Prince, 

The  following  paragraph,  by  Eisdon  (p.  99),  when  writing 
of  Crediton,  is  well  worth  transcribing.  It  has  been  quoted 
by  Britton  (p.  281),  with  some  orthographical  liberties : — 
"Very  notable  hath  this  town  been  for  her  birth-child 
Winefride,  simamed  Boniface,  who  was  the  first  archbishop 
of  Mentz,  from  whence  he  wrote  an  epistle  to  Ethelbald, 
king  of  Mercia;  which  took  such  effect,  that  the  sacred 
scriptures  were  read  in  the  monasteries,  and  the  Lord's 
prayer  and  the  creed  in  the  English  tongue,  about  the  year 
of  Christ  758." 

Mention  of  Boniface,  in  some  cases  under  the  name  of 
Winifred,  or  a  variant  thereof,  occurs  in  Bishop  {Trans,  VIII. 
497-516),  Brownlow  {Trans.  XVI.  581-9),  Encyy.  Brit,  (v.  7), 
the  Lysonses  (p.  149),  Moore  .(p.  2),  N.  &  Q,  (1st  S.  1. 113  and 
2d  S.  III.  18),  Pen.  Gyclo.  (v.  155),  Phillips,  and  the  Trans. 
(IX.  119). 

61.  BoNViLL,  Zord  William,  as  Prince  states  (110-113), 
was  born  at  Shute  [near  Axminster] ;  was  the  son  of  John 
Bonvil,  of  Shute,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  lady  of  Chuton, 
Somerset ;  he  married  Margaret  Meriet ;  was  engaged  in  the 
wars  with  France  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  V  and  Henry 
VI ;  had,  in  the  28th  year  of  Henry  VI  [1449-50],  summons 
to  parliament  among  the  barons  of  this  realm,  and  ever 
after  to  his  death ;  was,  in  31  Henry  VI  [1451-2],  constituted 
governor  of  the  Castle  of  Exeter  for  life;  bore  the  title  of 
Lord  Bonvil  of  Chuton,  and,   according  to   Camden,  was 
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admitted  Companion  of  the  Garter ;  fought,  in  33  Henry  VI 
[1455-6],  a  duel  with  Thomas  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devonshire, 
on  Clist- Heath  near  Exeter;  took  the  Yorkist  side  in  the  war 
of  the  Boses,  and,  being  taken  prisoner  in  the  second  battle 
of  St.  Albans  [14  Feb.  1460-1],  was  beheaded  in  1460 ;  and, 
according  to  Camden,  he  and  his  lady  lye  interred  in  the 
chancel  of  the  church  of  Chuton. 

Prince  (p.  112),  who  does  not  explicitly  say  that  William 
Lord  Bonvil  was  more  than  once  married,  nevertheless 
implies  as  much,  for,  after  having  stated,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  that  he  married  "  Margaret  Meriet,"  he  says,  on  mention 
of  his  decapitation, "  this  lord's  memory  was  q.  epostliminio— 
as  it  were  restored  to  him  by  act  of  Parliament,  after  his 
death,  1  Ed.  4.,  declaring  him  innocent :  and  in  regard  he 
had  stood  up  so  stoutly  against  the  Lancastrians,  Mizabeth, 
his  widow,  that  same  year,  had  likewise  an  assignation  of  a 
very  large  dowry  out  of  his  estate."  The  following  extract 
from  Vivian's  /  pedigree  of  "Bonville  of  Shute  and 
Chewton,"  tells  us  who  this  "  Elizabeth,  his  widow,"  was : — 


"Elizabeth,  da.=" Sir  William  Bonville  of  Chewton,=j=" Margaret,  da.  of 
of  Edward  Cour- 
tenay 3  Earl  of 
Devon,  widow  of 
Sir  John  Harring- 
ton 4  Baron  ae 
Aldingham,  co. 
Lancashire,  2  wife, 
d.  sp. 


son  &   heir'*    [of   John    Bonville]  I  Meriet." 

"  aged  5  years  at  his  father's  death 

and  21  at  the  death  of  his  mother, 

cousin  and  heir  of  John  Herle  of 

Cornwall  and  aged  35  years  24  Dec. 

1425,   summoned  to  Parliament  as 

Lord  Bonville  of  Chuton,  28  Hen 

VI,    19  Feb.   1460-1.     Inq.   p.   m. 

1  Edw.  IV,  No.  37,  named  together 

with  Isabella  Kirkeby  in  the  Inq. 

taken  on  the  death  of  their  natural 

son  John.'* 

We  are  told  by  Prince,  (p.  113)  who  refers  to  Pole,  that 
"  This  Lord  Bonvil,  by  Eliz.  Kirkby,  left  a  natural  son  called 
John  Bonvil,  on  whom  he  settled  an  100  marks  per.  an.  rent, 
and  his  estate  at  Ivybridge ;  who  by  Harris  his  daughter  and 
heir,  of  Comb  Ralegh,  had  six  daughters,  married  to  Moor, 
Kirkham,  Fulford,  Larder,  Dinham,  and  Fortescue;  but 
having  no  issue  male  by  her,  he  left  Ivybridge  to  John 
Bonvil,  his  natural  son."  This  "John,"  natural  son  of 
William  Lord  Bonville  and  Isabella,  or  Elizabeth,  Kirkeby, 
was  mentioned,  as  such,  in  the  extract  from  Vivian  (p.  334 
above).  The  following  passages  on  this  John  Bonvil  occur 
in  Pole  (p.  132) : — "  Comb  Ealegh  fell  to  the  porcion  of 
Dennys.  Hee  was  sonne  unto  S^  Gilbert  Dennys,  of  Ogmore, 
in  Wales,  &  had  issue  Alis,  married  unto  John,  bastard 
sonne  of  Will*m    Lo.   Bonvill,   by   Elisabeth    Kirkby  his 
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cocubine.  The.  said  John  Bonvill  &  Alis  his  wief  dwelled 
in  this  place,  &  had  issue  six  daughters ;  viz.  Cecily,  wief 
of  Maurice  Moore  .  .  .,  Katerine,  wief  of  Nicas  Kirkham,  of 
Marsh,  Jone,  wief  of  Will°*  Fulford,  Isabel,  wief  of  Edmond 
Larder,  Ann,  wief  of  Eoger  Dinham,  and  Florenc,  wief  of 
Thomas  Fortescue  of  Winston."  Again,  under  *'  Ivebriggb," 
(p.  319)  "This  land,  by  virtue  of  a  remainder,  came  unto 
William  Lord  Bonvill,  w^  gave  it  unto  John  Bonvill  his 
naturall  sonne,  begotten  on  his  concubine  Elizabeth  Earkby, 
w°^  John  Bonvill,  having  only  daughters,  gave  this  land 
unto  John  Bonvil,  his  natural  sonne."  See  Risdon  also  (pp. 
39  and  185).  Westcote  (p.  465)  makes  the  following  state- 
ment, which  in  one  important  particular  differs  from  that  by 
Poky  quoted  above: — "John  BonvUe,  base  son  to  William 
Lord  Bonvile,  of  Chewton  in  Somersetshire,  married  Alice, 
daughter  and  heir  to  William  Dennis  of  Combe-Ealegh,  and 
of  Joan  his  wife,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  John  St.  Aubyn, 
Lord  of  Combe-Ealegh  .  ,  .  and  had  issue  John,  Elizabeth 
(married  to  Edmund  Larder,  of  Upton-Pyne  in  Devon,  esq. ;) 
Joan  (married  to  William  Fulford,  of  Fulford  in  Devon;) 
Katherine,  (married  to  Nicholas  Kirkham  .  .  . ;)  Cecily, 
married  to  Maurice  More,  of  CoUumpton  in  Devon,  esq;) 
Florence,  (married  to  Thomas  Fortescue,  of  Wimpstone  in 
Modbury,  Devon,  Esq;)  Ann,  (married  to  Eoger  Dinham, 
and  died  sans  issue.)  John  Bonvile  of  Combe-Ealegh  mar- 
ried Edith,  daughter  to  Nicholas  Blewet,  of  Greenham,  Devon." 
Vivian  affords  the  following  particulars  respecting  John, 
natural  son  of  William  Lord  Bonville : — 


"  John  Bonville  spurious  son  of= 
William,  Lord  Bonville  of  Chew- 
ton,  CO.  Somerset,  died  on  the 
Tuesday  next  before  the  feast  of 
the  Ascension  1491.  Inq.  p.  m. 
15  Hen.  VII.,  No.  24." 


»"  Alice  da.  &  heir  of  William 
Dennys  of  Combraleigh,  named 
in  the  Inq.  taken  on  her  hus- 
band's deatn." 


I 
"  Elizabeth       mar. 

Edmond     Larder    of 

Upton  Pyne." 


I 
"  Jane/mar.  William 
Fulford." 


^Matilda  mar.  Nicholas 
Kirkham  (Called  Katherine 
in  Rous  pedigree,  Visitation 
of  Cornwall,  Harl.  MS. 
1164).' 


it 


"  Cicelly,  mar.  1 
Thomas  Wivell  of 
Crediton,  2  Morris 
Moore  of  CoUump- 
ton." 


I 
**  Florence,        mar. 

Thomas    Fortescue    of 

Wympston." 


"  Anne, 
Dinham.*' 


I 
mar. 


Roger 


"John  BonviU  of 
son  and  heir,  aged  21 
death." 


Combraleigh,  ="  Edith  da.  of  Nicholas  Blewett  of 
at  his  father's        Greenham,  co.  Somerset" 
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On  comparing  the  foregoing  genealogical  statements  a  few 
discrepancies,  real  or  apparent,  present  themselves  : — 

Ist.  The  Christian  name  of  the  mother  of  William  Lord 
Bonville's  natural  son,  or  as  he  may  be  conveniently  called 
*'  John  Bonville  of  Ivy  bridge/*  was,  according  to  Pole^  Bisdon, 
and  Prince,  Elizabeth;  while  Vivian  calls  her  Isabella. 
Elizabeth  and  Isabella,  however,  are  essentially  the  same 
name.  It  is  noteworthy  too  that  one  of  her  grand  daughters, 
the  wife  of  Edmond  Larder,  is  called  Isabel  by  Pole,  but 
Elizabeth  by  Vivian, 

2.  While  Pole,  Bisdon,  Vivian,  and  Westcote  concur  in  the 
statement  that  the  surname  of  the  father-in-law  of  John 
Bonville  of  Ivybridge  was  Dennis  or  Dennys,  Prince,  if  I 
understand  him,  names  him  Harris. 

3.  There  are  differences  in  the  statements  of  Pole,  Bisdon, 
and  Vivian  respecting  the  Christian  names  of  the  daughters 
of  John  BonviUe  of  Ivybridge.  Thus,  one  of  them  whom 
Pole  calls  Katerine  and  Westcote  Katherine  is  named  Matilda 
by  Vivian,  who  adds,  however,  that  in  a  Cornish  pedigree 
she  was  called  Katherine.  Were  it  not  that  the  15th  century 
is  supposed  to  be  much  too  early  for  it  we  might  suppose  her 
to  have  had  a  double  Christian  name.  Another  of  the  sisters 
was  called  indifferently  Elizabeth  and  Isabel  as  already 
mentioned ;  while  a  third  was  known  as  Jane,  Joan  or  Jone 
— all  variants  of  the  same  name. 

4  John,  the  son  of  John  Bonville  of  Ivybridge,  and  who 
may  be  distinguished  as  "  John  Bonville  of  Comberalegh,"  is 
said  by  Pole  to  have  been  illegitimate,  while  Westcote  and 
Vivian  clearly  regard  him  as  the  legitimate  son  of  John 
Bonville  of  Ivybridge  and  Alice  Dennys  his  wife. 

5.  According  to  Westcote  and  Vivian,  John  Bonville  of 
Comberalegh  married  "  Edith,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Blewett, 
of  Greenham,"  but  while  the  former  says  Greenham  was  in 
Devon,  Vivian  places  it  in  Somerset.  There  is  I  believe  no 
such  name  as  Greenham  in  any  of  the  Lysonses'  Devonshire 
Indexes. 

It  must  be  unnecessary  to  say  that  according  to  19th 
century  usage  Prince  should  have  written  his  Memoir  under 
the  heading  Bonvill,  William,  Lord,  not  Bonvill,  Lord 
William, 

62.  Borough,  Christopher,  was,  according  to  the  Dictionary 
(v.  399-400)  the  son  of  Stephen  Borough  (see  below)  ;  and 
was  the  Chronicler  of  a  trading  Venture  of  the  Muscovy 
Company  which  left  Gravesend  19   June  1579,  and  pro- 
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ceeded  by  way  of  the  White  Sea,  Vologda,  Yaroslaw,  and 
Astrakan  to  Derbend  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Caspian. 
There  is  no  known  record  of  the  dates  or  places  of  his  birth 
or  death,  and  therefore  no  proof  that  he  was  born  in  Devon- 
shire, though  undoubtedly  a  member  of  a  Devonshire  family. 

63.  Borough,  Stephen.  This  distinguished  navigator  was 
born  25  September  1525  at  Borough  in  the  parish  of  Northam, 
Devon.  The  article  on  him  in  the  Dictionary  (v.  402-4)  is 
so  nearly  accordant  with  the  very  able  and  ampler  memoir 
of  him  by  Cotton  (Trans,  xii.  332-360,)  as  to  render  it 
unnecessary  to  offer  remarks  on  more  than  a  very  few  points. 

The  Dictionary  (v.  402),  speaking  of  his  first  Arctic 
voyage  (1553),  says  he  "in  this  voyage  first  observed  and 
named  the  North  Cape ;"  Cotton,  writing  of  the  same  head- 
land, (p.  341)  says  "  which.  Borough  says,  '  I  so  named  the 
first  voyage;' "  Mordensk  (i.  218)  also,  says  "the  North  Cape, 
which  name  Burrough  says  he  gave  to  this  northernmost 
headland  of  Europe  during  his  first  voyage,"  and  he  adds,  in 
a  foot-note,  "Von  Herbertstein  states  that  the  Eussians 
(Istoma  and  others)  as  early  as  1496  sailed  round  the 
northern  extremity  of  Norway  in  boats,  which  when  necessary 
could  be  carried  over  land.  North  Cape,  or  rather  Nordkyn, 
was  called  at  that  time  Murmanski  Nos  (the  Norman  Cg-pe)." 

The  Dictionary  (v.  402),  treating  of  Borough's  second  Arctic 
Voyage  (1556-7),  remarks  "The  outcome  of  this  most  interest- 
ing voyage  was  the  discovery  of  the  entrance  to  the  Kara 
Sea,  the  strait  between  Nova  Zembla  and  the  island  of 
Waigats  leading  thereto  still  bearing  the  name  Burrough  ;'* 
Cotton  writes  as  follows  on  this  topic  (pp.  343-4) : — "  The 
middle  and  widest  passage"  [into  the  Kara  Sea  from  the 
west]  "  is  between  Novaya  Zemlya  and  the  island  of  Waigatz 
.  .  .  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  in  width.  This  was  the  strait 
which  Borough  was  the  first  navigator  to  discover  and  pass 
through,  and  it  was  known  to  the  Muscovy  Company  after- 
wards as  *  Borough's  Straits.'  It  was  so  called  in  later  years 
by  the  Dutch ;  and  .  .  .  the  late  Dr.  Petermann  of  Gotha, 
retained  it  in  his  maps ;  but  our  own  Hydrographic  Depart- 
ment .  .  .  has  dropped  it,  and  the  strait  is  known  in  the 
Admiralty  maps  as  often  by  its  Bussian  name  of  Karskoi,  or 
the  Kara  Gate."  Nordensk.  (i.  224)  goes,  as  he  says,  "  into 
greater  detail  in  the  case  of  this  voyage  than  in  those  of  the 
other  voyages  "  he  refers  to,  but  the  only  mention  he  makes 
about  any  connection  of  Borough  with  the  straits  now  under 
notice  is  that  in  the  following  foot-note  respecting  a  "har- 
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borough  "  mentioned  by  Borough : — "  From  the  context,  and 
the  circumstance  that '  much  ice  was  drifting  in  the  sea,'  we 
may  conclude  that  this  haven  was  situated  on  the  north  side 
of  the  island"  [of  Waygats]  "at  the  entrance  to  the  Kara 
Port,"  i.e,  the  strait  in  question.  Indeed,  Norden^.,  as  the 
following  extracts  from  him  show,  gives,  not  to  Stephen 
Borough,  but  to  Arthur  Pet,  the  credit  of  being  the  first 
navigator  to  pass  through  this  strait.  On  completing  his  sum- 
mary of  Borough's  second  voyage  (i.  227),  he  says  ''it  was  long 
before  a  new  attempt  was  made  in  the  direction  of  the  north- 
east, namely  till  Arthur  Pet*s  voyage  in  1580.  He  was  the 
first  who  penetrated  from  Western  Europe  into  the  Kara  Sea." 
Arthur  Pet  and  Charles  Jackman,  the  former  in  the  George, 
the  latter  in  the  William,  sailed  from  Harwich  9  June  1680, 
and  were  separated  12  July,  after  appointing  to  meet  at 
Waygats.  Pet,  having  reached  Waygats,  sailed  along  its 
coast  "  first  to  the  north  and  north-east,  then  to  the  south " 
until  he  entered  the  Kara  river,  where  he  fell  in  with  Jack- 
man,  "and,"  says  Nordenskiold,  (i.  230)  in  the  history  of 
navigation  the  honour  falls  to  them  of  having  commanded 
the  first  vessels  from  Western  Europe  that  forced  their  way 
into  the  Kara  Sea."  Markham  (p.  14),  speaking  of  Borough's 
expedition  in  1556,  says  "  In  consequence  of  the  accumula- 
tion of  ice  Burrough  was  unable  to  do  more  than  discover 
the  strait  which  separates  Novaya  Zemlya  from  Waaigat 
Island.  .  .  .  The  strait  seen  by  him  has  subsequently  borne 
his  name,  although  it  is  not  unfrequently  called  the  Kara 
Strait  or  Gate." 

Cotton  says  of  Borough,  "He  died  in  1584,  in  the  fifty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age,"  and  this  is  borne  out  by  the  inscription 
on  a  brass  plate  to  his  memory  in  the  chancel  of  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Mary,  Chatham,  and  which  Cotton  has 
reproduced,  whence  we  learn  that  "Steuen  Borough  .  .  . 
departed  this  life  y®  xij*^  of  July  in  y®  yere  of  our  Lord 
1584,  and  was  borne  at  Northam  in  Devonshire  y®  xxv*^  of 
September  1525."  The  Dictionary,  however  (p.  403),  though 
copying  the  dates  just  mentioned,  states  that  "  Borough  died 
in  his  sixtieth  year." 

Cotton,  in  a  foot-note  to  his  Paper  {Trans,  xii.  359),  says 
"  In  Captain  A.  H.  Markham's  extremely  valuable  book.  The 
Voyages  and  works  of  John  Davis  .  .  .  there  is  an  unfortu- 
nate paragraph  with  reference  to  Steven  Borough  (Appendix, 
p.  356.)  In  this  occurs  the  following  passage  .  .  .  '  He  was 
afterwards  one  of  the  four  principal  pilots  in  ordinary  of 
the   Queen's   Eoyal   Navy,   and   conducted   the   fleet,   with 
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Leicester's  expedition,  from  Harwich  to  Flushing,  in  1585. 
His  interesting  account  of  this  service  has  been  printed  by 
the  Camden  Society  in  the  volume  of  Leicester's  Correspon- 
dence. He  died  on  July  12th,  1586,  and  was  buried  in 
Chatham  Church  aged  60.'"  (See  also  Markham's  Polar 
Beconnaissance,  Foot-note,  p.  18.)  On  this  passage  Cotton 
remarks  "  Whoever  the  Stephen  Burrogh  may  have  been  who 
was  admiral  of  the  fleet  which  sailed  from  Harwich  in 
December,  1585,  (and  this  I  will  not  stay  to  enquire),  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  not  Steven  Borough,  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  who  had  undoubtedly  died,  in  1584,  nearly  eighteen 
months  before.  If  the  date  on  the  brass  on  Borough's  grave 
is  not  sufficient,  the  following  extract  from  the  parish  register 
of  Chatham  will  be  conclusive :  *  In  Chattham,  Julie  1584. 
Stephen  Boroughe  Esquire  was  buryed  the  xiij*  Dale  of  y®  same 
monthe.' "  The  Dictionary ^  in  its  memoir  on  William  Borough, 
brother  of  Stephen  (v.  406),  says  "there  is  a  lacuna  in  the 
movements  of  William  Borough  between  the  years  1583  and 
1587.  In  the  '  Leicester  Correspondence '  (Camden  Society, 
1844)  is  printed  a  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  in  the  Low  Countries,  written  by  the  admiral  who 
conducted  the  fleet  from  Harwich  to  Flushing  in  December 
1585.  Down  to  a  recent  period  it  was  held  that  the  admiral  was 
no  other  than  the  elder  Borough,  Stephen.  Mr.  R  C."  [misprint 
for  K.  W.]  "  Cotton,  however,  in  his  able  paper  (JDev.  Assoc. 
Rep,  vol.  xii.)  shows  that  it  was  impossible  to  have  been 
Stephen  Borough,  who  died  in  July  1584,  as  is  proved  both 
by  his  monument  and  by  the  parish  register  in  Chatham 
Church.  This  writer,  however,  suggests  that  there  must 
have  been  a  second  Stephen  Borough,  also  a  seaman.  This 
theory  we  are  not  prepared  to  accept."  [The  Dictionary  appears 
to  me  to  have  gone  beyond  the  record  in  stating  that  any 
such  theory  had  been  suggested  by  the  writer  in  question.] 
"  A  reference  to  the  original  manuscript  {Harl,  8225)  serves 
to  show  that  the  original  docketing  (which  we  take  to  be 
W.  Borough  badly  written  as  to  the  first  initial)  has  been 
cancelled  and  re-docketed  in  error  by  a  later  hand  and 
assigned  to  Stephen.  If  the  original  docketing  was  under- 
stood to  refer  to  Stephen,  it  remains  for  the  objector  to  show 
cause  why  the  correction  was  made  at  aU.  The  acceptance 
of  the  greater  probability,  that  the  whole  transaction  is 
referable  to  William,  not  only  goes  a  great  way  to  settle  the 
question  of  doubtful  authorship,  but  it  possesses  the  advantage 
of  allowing  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  1585  to  fall  naturally 
into  a  place  in  a  more  ample  sketch  of  the  life  of  William 
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Borough,  which  is  yet  a  desideratum  among  the  lives  of  our 
English  worthies  of  the  period  of  the  Tudors."  "  The 
Leicester  Correspondence/'  published  by  the  Camden  Society, 
as  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  extract  from  the  Dictionary, 
is  entitled  "Correspondence  of  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of 
Leycester,  during  his  government  of  the  Low  Countries,  in 
the  years  1585  and  1586 ;"  and  has  an  "Appendix  of  illus- 
trative Papers  " — eight  in  number.  The  first  of  these  Papers 
is  entitled  "  A  Journal  of  my  Lord  of  Leicesters  Proceading 
in  the  Lowe  Countries,  by  Mr.  Stephen  Burrough,  Admiral  of 
the  fleet,  MS.  Harl.  6845,  FoL  26,  Orig."  Omitting  this 
heading,  which  is,  at  least,  partly  editorial,  the  only  hint, 
and  that  a  vague  one,  as  to  its  authorship  contained  in  the 
"Journal"  itself  is  the  word  **admyrall"  in  the  following 
passage  (p.  462) : — "  His  lordship  seemed  to  be  greatly 
oflfended  with  me,  and  said  it  was  my  dutie,  being  admyrall, 
to  have  scene  that  there  had  been  sufficient  pilottes  provided 
for  all  the  fleete."  It  is  obvious  therefore  that  the  writer 
of  the  "Journal"  was  an  Admiral  William  Borough  is 
known  to  have  been  in  command  of  the  Lion  under  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  in  the  expedition  to  Cadiz  in  1587,  and  the 
Dictionary  (v.  405)  styles  him  "Drake's  Vice-admiral." 
This,  however,  was  subsequent  to  the  voyage  to  the  Low 
Countries.  Nevertheless,  it  being  certain  that,  as  Cotton 
was  apparently  the  first  to  point  out,  it  was  not  Stephen 
Borough  who  conducted  the  fleet  from  Harwich  to  Flushing 
in  1585,  it  was  probably  William  Borough  who  must  have 
had  the  rank  of  Admiral  at  that  time,  or  it  was  not  a 
Northam  Borough  at  all. 

64.  Borough,  William^  as  we  learn  from  the  Dictionary 
(v.  404-5),  was  the  younger  brother  of  Stephen  Borough  (see 
p.  337  above);  was  born  at  Northam,  Devon,  in  1536; 
accompanied  his  brother  in  his  Arctic  voyages  in  1553  and 
1556 ;  was  employed  during  the  next  ten  years  in  voyages  to 
the  White  Sea ;  and  was  captain  general  of  a  fleet  of  thirteen 
vessels  in  1570  to  clear  the  Gulf  of  Finland  of  pirates.  In 
1571-4  he  made  yearly  voyages  to  the  Gulf  or  to  the  White 
Sea;  in  1574-5  he  acted  as  agent  for  the  merchant  adven- 
turers, and  passed  from  St.  Nicholas  on  the  White  Sea  to 
Moscow,  thence  to  Narva  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  thence 
to  St.  Nicholas ;  in  1579,  apparently  he  had  taken  office  under 
the  crown ;  he  published  in  1581  a  discourse  on  the  Variation 
of  the  Compass ;  in  1583  he  was  Comptroller  of  the  queen's 
navy  and  engaged  in  apprehending  sea-rovers;  in  1585  he 
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was  probably  the  admiral  who  conducted  the  fleet  from 
Harwich  to  Flushing  (see  p.  338  above) ;  in  1587  he  -com- 
manded the  Lion  in  Sir  Francis  Drake's  expedition  to  Cadiz, 
when  he  fell  under  the  commander's  displeasure;  and  hi 
1588  he  commanded  a  small  ship,  the  Bonavolia,  in  the 
Armada  fight.  He  died  in  1599,  but  on  what  exact  date  or 
at  what  place  there  is  apparently  no  record. 

65.  BowEN,  James^  is  stated  in  the  Dictionary  (vi.  46)  to 
have  been  born  at  Ilfracombe,  Devon,  in  1751 ;  to  have  gone 
to  sea  first  in  the  merchant  service;  and  in  1776  to  have 
commanded  a  ship  in  the  African  and  West  Indian  trade. 
He  entered  the  navy  soon  afterward  as  Master;  during 
1781-9  he  served  with  Captain  Macbride  in  that  capacity, 
and  was  with  him  in  the  battle  with  the  Dutch  at  the 
Dogger  Bank,  5  August  1781.  He  was  with  Lord  Howe,  as 
Master  of  the  Queen  Charlotte,  on  "the  glorious  first  of 
June  "  1794,  and  was  made  Lieutenant  before  the  end  of  that 
month;  he  was  with  Lord  Bridport  iii  the  action  with  the 
French  off  L'Orient  on  23  June  1795;  was  soon  afterward 
made  Commander,  and  he  attained  the  rank  of  Captain  in 
September  that  year.  He  commanded  the  Thunderer  in  the 
West  Indies  during  1796-7 ;  the  Argo  in  the  Mediterranean 
in  1798,  when  he  took  part  in  the  reduction  of  Minorca  by 
Commodore  Duckworth;  and  on  6  February  1799  he 
captured  a  Spanish  frigate.  He  was  employed  in  the  Convoy 
service  apparently  during  1800-2;  commanded  the  Dread- 
nought of  98  guns  in  1803 ;  had  charge  in  1805  of  laying 
down  moorings  for  the  fleet  in  Falmouth  harbour;  was 
Captain  of  the  Fleet  to  Lord  St.  Vincent  off  Brest  in  1806 ; 
and  in  1809  superintended  the  re-embarkation  of  the  army  at 
Corunna.  In  1816  he  was  made  one  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Navy — an  appointment  which  he  held  until  July 
1825,  when  he  retired  with  the  rank  of  Bear  Admiral.  He 
died  27  April  1835. 

66.  BowRiNG,  Sir  John.  The  Obituary  Notice,  in  the 
Trans,  (vi.  28-33),  of  this  distinguished  Devonian  is  in  most 
cases  in  such  close  agreement  with  the  Memoir  of  him  in  the 
Dictionary  (vi.  76-80)  as  to  leave  occasion  for  comparatively 
but  few  remarks  here. 

We  learn  from  the  Dictumary  that,  after  leaving  Mr. 
Bransby's  school  at  Moretonhampstead,  he  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Lant  Carpenter,  then  resident  at  Exeter. 

It  is  stated  in    the    Trans,    that   Sir  John  maintained 
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Jeremy  Bentham's  "  principles  in  the  Westminster  Heview^  of 
which  lie  was  for  some  years  the  editor.*'  The  words  I  have 
italicised,  though  strictly  true,  may  nevertheless  cause 
unwary  readers  to  slip  into  error.  According  to  the  Dictioruiry 
(p.  76)  "  The  editorship  was  first  offered  to  James  MiH,  but 
declined  by  him.  .  .  .  Bowring  and  Southern  eventually 
became  the  first  editors  of  the  'Review,*  the  former  taking 
the  political,  and  the  latter  the  literary  department;  but 
subsequently  the  management  passed  into  Bowring's  hands 
alone." 

The  Trans.,  speaMng  of  Bentham  (p.  28),  says  "Dr. 
Bowring  edited  a  collection  of  his  works,  accompanied  by  a 
biography  of  the  great  jurist,  the  whole  consisting  of  twenty- 
three  octavo  volumes.  This  edition  was  published  in  1838 
and  1839  at  Edinburgh."  The  statement  in  the  Dictionary 
(p.  77)  is  "He"  [Bowring]  "published  Bentham's  'Deont- 
ology'  (1834)  in  two  volumes,  and  nine  years  subsequently 
he  edited  a  collection  of  the  works  of  Bentham,  accompanied 
by  a  biography,  the  whole  consisting  of  eleven  volumes." 
The  Ejicy.  Brit  (iv.  656)  says  *'  A  complete  edition  of  his " 
[Bentham's]  "works  in  English  was  commenced  in  1838, 
under  the  superintendence  of  his  literary  executor.  Dr. 
Bowring,  and  completed  in  1842,  in  eleven  volumes,  royal 
octavo."  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
an  error  here,  at  least  as  regards  the  number  of  volumes  of 
which  the  edition  consisted,  unless,  indeed,  there  were  two 
editions,  one  of  twenty-three  volumes  and  the  other  of  eleven ; 
and,  to  go  no  further,  the  dates  do  not  appear  to  be  in 
harmony  with  this  hypothesis. 

When  treating  of  his  connection  with  the  Devonshire 
Association,  the  Trans,  says  (p.  32),  "Among  the  various 
papers  read  by  Sir  John,  a  series  written  at  the  request  of 
the  Council  on  Devonshire  Worthies  is  well  deserving  of 
notice."  The  series  consisted  of  two  Papers  —  the  first 
entitled  "The  Life  and  Writings  of  Josephus  Iscanus,  the 
Swan  of  Isca"  {Trans,  iv.  244-256),  the  second,  "Sir  Thomas 
Bodley"  (Ibid.  v.  330-343).  A  third  entitled  "On  Fables 
and  Fabulists  in  connection  with  John  Gay "  (v.  319-329), 
may  perhaps  be  not  inappropriately  added. 

The  Trans,  states  (p.  32)  that  "  In  1865  he  published  a 
pamphlet  on  Remunerative  Prison  Labour,  and  read  an 
elaborate  paper  on  the  same  subject  at  the  Dundee  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  in  1867,  being  the  Chairman  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  Magistrates  to  investigate  this  important  question." 
Persons  acquainted  with  the  machinery  of  the  British  Associ- 
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ation  are  of  course  aware  that  Committees  are  annually 
appointed  by  that  body  to  investigate  and  report  on  certain 
specific  subjects,  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  readers 
but  slightly  acquainted  with  that  machinery  would  conclude 
that  the  Dundee  paper  was  a  Eeport  by  one  such  Committea 
The  fact  is,  however,  that,  as  the  Paper  itself  shows,  (See 
Rep,  Brit,  Assoc,  1867.  Trans,  of  Sectums,  p.  135)  the 
Committee  spoken  of  was  appointed  by  the.  Court  of  Quarter 
Session  in  Devonshire;  consisted  of  magistrates  of  that 
county;  and  Sir  John  Bowring  was  the  Chairman.  His 
communication  at  Dundee,  therefore,  stood  in  the  position  of 
a  Paper — not  a  Eeport. 

The  following  incident  in  the  life  of  Bowring  is  mentioned 
in  the  Dictionary  (p.  76) : — "  In  1822  he  was  arrested  at 
Calais,  being  the  bearer  of  dispatches  to  the  Portuguese 
ministers  announcing  the  intended  invasion  of  the  Peninsula 
by  the .  Bourbon  government  of  France,  He  was  thrown 
into  prison  and  passed  a  fortnight  in  solitary  confinement. 
The  real  object  of  his  imprisonment  was  to  extort  from  him 
admissions  which  would  enable  the  Bourbon  government  to 
prosecute  the  French  liberals.  Canning,  then  British  foreign 
minister,  insisted  upon  an  indictment  or  a  release.  Bowring 
was  eventually  released  without  trial." 

The  Trans,  says  (p.  31)  **  While  on  leave  of  absence  in 
England,  in  February,  1854,  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood;"  and  the  Dictionary  has  a  statement  to 
precisely  the  same  effect  (p.  78).  The  Ann.  Reg,  for  1872 
(p.  169),  however,  says  "On  his  retirement,  in  1859,  he 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood."  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Ann,  Reg.  is  in  error. 

Mention  of  Sir  John  will  be  found  in  iV".  and  Q.,  1st  S.  ii. 
219,  5th  S.  viii  29  and  70;  Phillips;  the  Trans,  ix.  105; 
and  Worth  {Devon,  p.  42.) 

67.  Bracton,  Henry  is  the  form  in  which  Prince  (p.  114) 
writes  the  name  of  this  famous  thirteenth -century  lawyer. 
The  Dictixmary  article  on  him  (vi.  144-6)  is  headed  Bracton, 
Bratton,  or  Brbtton,  Henry  De,  and  contains  Brycton  in 
addition;  while  W,  K,  Willcocks  {Trans,  xv.  181-195), 
remarks  "  The  name  is  found  spelt  in  a  variety  of  ways  by 
different  writers,  e.g,  Selden  .  .  .  gives  no  less  than  six 
variations — Brycton,  Britton,  Briton,  Breton,  Bretton,  Brat- 
ton; and  to  these  forms  may  be  added  those  of  Bractone, 
Brathon,  Brachetone,  and  others." 

PrinM  says  he  "was  a  native  of  this  county :  and  reckoned 
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as  such,  by  our  most  judicious  antiquary  Sir  William  Pole." 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  following  statement  occurs  as 
Pole's  heading  to  one  Section  of  his  "Collections'*: — "In 
the  next  place  I  will  sette  downe  such  as  I  have  founds  to 
have  bine  counsellors  of  estate,  &  emynent  men  in  the 
goverment  of  Devonshire,  &  alsoe  such  learned  men  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  lawes  of  this  land,  which  have  bin  born 
or  dwelt  in  the  county  of  Devon."  This  Section  (pp.  86-91) 
contains  about  100  names,  and  of  the  10th  in  the  list  there 
is  the  following  statement  (p.  87)  : — "  Henry  de  Bracton,  a 
great  learned  man  in  the  lawes,  lived  in  Kinge  Hen.  3  tyme." 
This — the  only  mention  of  him,  I  believe,  to  be  found  in 
Pole — scarcely  justifies  Prince's  statement  that  Sir  William 
"  reckoned  "  him  as  "  a  native  of  this  county."  According  to 
the  heading  of  the  Section  he  belonged  to  one,  or  perhaps 
more  than  one,  of  the  following  categories  (1)  Counsellors  of 
estate.  (2)  Emynent  men  in  the  goverment  of  Devonshire. 
(3)  Learned  men  in  the  knowledge  of  the  lawes  of  this  land 
which  have  bin  born  in  the  county  of  Devon.  (4)  Learned 
men  in  the  knowledge  of  the  lawes  of  this  land  which  have 
dwelt  in  the  county  of  Devon.  To  which,  and  to  how  many, 
of  these  De  Bracton  belonged  Pole's  "Collections"  do  not 
show.  Prince,  satisfied  that  he  was  a  native,  goes  on  to  say 
(p.  114)  "He  was  born,  most  likely,  in  the  parish  from 
whence  he  derived  his  name,  iTracton,  now  Bratton  Clovelley, 
not  far  from  Oakhampton."  The  Dictionary  (p.  144)  remarks, 
"  Three  places  have  been  conjecturally  assigned  as  the  birth- 
place of  this  distinguished  jurist,  viz.  Bratton  Clovelly,  near 
Okehampton  in  Devonshire,  Bratton  Fleming,  near  Barn- 
staple in  the  same  county,  and  Bratton  Court,  near  Minehead 
in  Somersetshire.  ...  Sir  Travers  Twiss,  in  his  edition  of 
Bracton's  great  work  .  .  .  inclines  in  favour  of  Bratton 
Fleming.  ...  It  seems  impossible  to  decide  upon  the 
claims  of  the  three  competing  villages."  The  Lysonses 
(Foot-note,  p.  66)  writing  of  Bratton  Clovelly,  content  them- 
selves with  the  remark  **  This  place,  or  Bratton  Fleming,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  birth-place  of  Henry  de  Bracton 
the  celebrated  writer  on  the  laws  of  England,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III." 

Prince  (p.  114)  says  "He  betook  himself  very  young  to 
the  university  of  Oxford ;  where  he  applyed  his  mind  unto 
books,  and  was  so  indef^a||'gable  in  his  studies,  that  he  carried 
away  the  glory  from  all  his  co-temporaries.  What  he  chiefly 
delighted  in,  and  gave  himself  most  to,  was  the  study  of 
laws,  civil  and  common,  canon  and  domestick;  insomuch, 
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after  several  years  thus  exhausted,  he  became  utriusq ;  juris 
professor,  doctor  of  both  laws/*  According  to  the  Dictionary 
(pp.  145-6),  however,  "  Of  his  alleged  connection  with  Oxford 
it  is  .  .  .  impossible  to  discover  any  positive  evidence.  That 
he  was  an  Oxford  man  is  intrinsically  probable  from  the 
character  of  his  treatise,  'De  Legibus  et  Consuetudinibus 
Angliae/  ...  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  affirmed  with 
any  confidence  that  Bracton  could  not  have  acquired  the 
accurate  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Eoman  law  which 
he  undoubtedly  did  possess  without  residing  in  Oxford." 

We  learn  from  Prince  (p.  115)  that  "Some  there  are,  who 
tell  us  that  Mr. 'Bracton  was  not  one  of  the  ordinary  justices 
itinerant,  but  that  he  was  chief-justice.  So  Balaeus,  .  .  . 
That  he  grew  at  length,  so  far  in  the  favour  of  Hen.  3,  that 
he  executed  the  office  of  chief-justice  for  twenty  year 
together.  But  then  it  must  be  granted,  that  Sir  W.  Dug. 
mentions  no  such  thing,  either  in  his  Orig.  Jur.  or  his 
Chron.  Ser.  only  he  says,  that  29  E.  H.  3,  Henry  Bracton, 
Eoger  de  Turkilby,  and  others,  were  incrastino  Apostolorum 
Petri  and  Pauli,  made  justices  itinerant  for  the  counties  of 
Notting.  and  Derby ;  and  in  the  30th  of  the  same  reign,  for 
Northumberland,  Westmoreland,  Cumberland  and  Lancashire: 
which  IS  all  the  mention  I  there  can  find  of  him."  Neverthe- 
less, Prince  begins  his  Memoir  thus: — "Bracton,  Henry, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  under  K.  Hen.  3,  "On  this 
question  the  Dictionary  observes  (p.  145.)  "For  the  state- 
ment that  he  discharged  the  duties  of  chief  justice  for  twenty 
years  no  foundation  is  now  discoverable  .  .  .  and  if  Bracton 
was  ever  chief  justice,  it  must  have  been  either  before  1258 
or  after  1265.  ...  It  is  also  possible,  as  Foss  has  conjectured, 
that  Bracton  held  the  office  during  the  interval  between  the 
death  of  Hugh  le  Despenser  and  the  appointment  of  Eobert 
Bruce  (8  March  1267-8) ;  but  it  is  very  unlikely  that,  if  he 
was  ever  regularly  appointed,  no  record  of  the  fact  should 
have  survived.  The  writer  of  the  Article  Bracton  in  the 
Pen.  Cyclo.  (v.  315-6),  remarks  the  "  statements  that  Bracton 
was  a  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  that  he  was  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  are  now  regarded  as  questionable."  This 
elicited  a  discussion  in  N.  &  Q.  (2d  S.  x.  208,  256,  319), 
which  closed  thus : — "  It  does  not  appear  that  he  "  [Bracton] 
"was  a  Judge  of  either  Bench — King's  Bench,  or  Common 
Bench." 

Though  Prince  fails  to  state  or  to  hint  that  Bracton  was  an 
ecclesiastic  as  well  as  a  lawyer,  we  learn  from  the  Dictionary 
(p.  155)  that  "  In  1263-4  (21  Jan.)  he  was  appointed  arch- 
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deacon  of  Barnstaple,  but  resigned  the  post  in  the  followiog 
May  on  being  created  Chancellor  of  the  Cathedral  of  Exeter. 
He  also  held  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Exeter,  and  another 
in  that  of  Bosham  in  Sussex,  a  peculiar  of  the  Bishops  of 
Exeter,  from  some  date  prior  to  1237  untU  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1268,  and  probably  in  the  summer  or  early 
autumn  of  that  year,  as  Oliver  de  Tracy  succeeded  him  as 
Chancellor  of  Exeter  Cathedral  on  3  Sept.,  and  Edward 
Delacron,  dean  of  Wells,  and  Eichard  de  Esse  in  the  prebends 
of  Bosham  and  Exeter  respectively  in  the  following  Novem- 
ber." On  this  subject  see  W,  K.  WUlcocks  in  the  Trans. 
(XV.  185-8.) 

The  Dictionary,  like  Prince,  is  silent  respecting  the  time  of 
Bracton's  birth,  and  W.  K.  Willcochs  can  only  say  "  We  may 
place  it  roughly  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  or  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century  {Trans,  xv.  181-2).  With  regard  to 
his  decease  and  place  of  burial.  Prince  remarks  (p.  117)  "The 
precise  time  of  his  death  I  have  no  where  met  with,  nor  the 
particular  place  of  his  interment;  although  most  likely  the 
one  was  about  the  year  1249,  (when  Sir  William  Dugdal 
leaves  ofif  mentioning  of  him)  and  the  other  in  or  about 
London."  Prince  appears  to  have  made  sundry  slips  here; 
for  instead  of  the  time  of  Bracton's  death  being  "  about  the 
year  1249/*  it  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  1268.  Again, 
instead  of  1249  being  the  year  *'  when  Sir  William  Dugdal 
leaves  off  mentioning  of  him,"  we  learn  from  the  Dictionary 
(p.  145)  that  "  After  1246  Dugdale  ignores  him  until  1260, 
from  which  date  until  1267  he  mentions  him  pretty 
frequently  as  a  justice  itinerant  in  the  western  counties." 
Finally,  instead  of  "  the  place  of  his  interment "  being  "  in  or 
about  London,"  the  Dictionary  states  (p.  144)  that "  It  has 
been  established  by  Sir  Travers  Twiss  that  Bracton  was 
buried  in  the  nave  of  Exeter  Cathedral  before  an  altar 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  entrance 
to  the  choir,  at  which  a  daily  mass  was  regularly  said  for  the 
benefit  of  his  soul  for  the  space  of  three  centuries  after  his 
decease." 

Phillips  has  Bracton  or  Bretton,  Henry  de,  archdeacon  of 
Barnstaple,  English  judge,  1245 ;  d,  1267."  See  also  Britton 
(p.  242),  Uncy.  Bnt.  (v.  262),  Pm,  Cyclo.  (v.  316),  and 
Worth  (Devon,  p.  164). 

68.  Brancker,  Thomas,  the  Dictionary  says  (vi.  211-2), 
was  born  at  Barnstaple,  Devon,  in  August  1633,  and  was  the 
son  of  Thomas  Brancker,  who  was  then  head-master  of  the 
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Grammar  School  in  that  town.  He  matriculated  at  Exeter 
college,  Oxford,  8  November  1652 ;  proceeded  B.A.,  15  June 
1655 ;  probationer  Fellow  of  his  college,  30th  of  the  same 
month ;  full  Fellow,  10  July  1656 ;  and  M.A.,  22  April  1668. 
Though  not  in  orders,  he  took  to  preaching,  but,  refusing  to 
conform  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England,  was 
deprived  of  his  fellowship  4  June  1663.  He  was  sub- 
sequently ordained,  and  became  a  "  Minister "  at  Whitegate, 
Cheshire ;  but  in  1668,  through  his  fame  as  a  mathematician, 
was  made  rector  of  Tilston,  near  Malpas,  Cheshire;  but, 
resigning  it  soon  after,  became  head-master  of  the  Grammar 
School  at  Macclesfield,  where  he  died  in  November  1676. 
He  was  buried  in  Macclesfield  Church,  where  the  inscrip- 
tion on  his  monument  describes  him  as  a  linguist,  mathema- 
tician, chemist,  and  natural  philosopher. 

JSr.  &  Q,  (5th  S.  xi.  41,  174,  and  345)  states  a  few 
particulars  respecting  Mr.  Brancker  not  mentioned  in  the 
Dictionary.  Thus,  that  he  was  baptized  at  Barnstaple  on 
25  August  1633,  according  to  the  parish  register  of  that 
town;  was  admitted  into  the  Eectory  of  Tilston  on  11 
September  1668,  and  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  Catherall  on 
15  th  October;  that  he  married  Hannah  Meyrick  of  Leicester; 
and  that  he  died  26  November  1676. 

In  a  few  particulars  the  statements  in  N,  &  Q.  difier 
slightly  from  those  given  above  from  the  Dictionary : — Thus, 
we  are  told  that  "  not  caring  to  conform  in  1662,  he  resigned 
his  fellowship  ;*'  not  that  he  "was  deprived  of  his  fellowship 
4  June  1663."  Hutton  says  "he  quitted  his  fellowship  in 
1662."  N.  &  Q.  also  states  that  "after  ordination  he  became 
'minister'  at  Whitegate,"  and  having,  like  the  Dictionary, 
placed  the  word  *  minister*  within  inverted  commas,  adds 
"It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  vicar  of  that  parish.  In 
Ormerod*s  list  there  are  no  vicars  named  between  Devereux 
Frogg,  instituted  Oct.  5,  1643,  and  John  Parker  instituted 
about  1687."  Hutton  writes  the  name  "Brancker,  or  Branker," 
and  says  he  was  born  "in  1636."  Phillips  has  "Branker, 
Thomas,  English  mathem. ;  1636-1676.  "  The  fact,  however, 
that  he  was  baptized  in  August  1633,  as  already  stated,  proves 
that  he  was  not  born  in  1636. 

69.  Bray,  Edward  Atkyns,  was,  the  Dictionary  states  (vi 
236-7),  the  only  son  of  Edward  Bray,  solicitor,  and  his  wife, 
Mary,  daughter  of  Dr.  Brandreth  of  Houghton  Regis,  and 
was  born  at  Tavistock,  Devon,  18  December  1778.  He 
became  a  student  at  the  Middle  Temple  in  1801 ;  was  called 
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to  the  bar  in  1806;  but,  having  abandoned  law  for  the 
church,  was  about  1811  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich. 
He  almost  immediately  entered  himself  at  Trinity  Coll^, 
Cambridge ;  became  in  1812  vicar  of  Tavistock  and  perpetual 
curate  of  Brent  Tor ;  and  in  1822  took  the  degree  of  B.D, 
at  Cambridge.  He  married  Anna  Eliza,  widow  of  C.  A. 
Stothard,  and  daughter  of  John  Kempe  bullion  porter  in  the 
Mint,  and  died  at  Tavistock  17  July  1857. 

70.  Brbntingham,  Thomas^  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter,  accord- 
ing to  Prince  (pp.  118-9),  who  refers  to  Izacke's  Gat,  as  his 
authority, "  was  bom  in  this  country  ;  "  adding  "  though  where 
I  can't  so  much  as  guess,  having  never  met  the  name  any- 
where else,  in  all  the  records  of  his  province.*'  Izacke^ 
however,  says  the  Bishop  was  born  in  " Devon'*  Hence  it  is 
not  improbable  that  Prince's  word  "  country,"  which  I  have 
italicised,  is  a  slip  of  the  pen  for  "  county."  Jenkins  styles 
him  "  a  native  of  Devon  "  (p.  259).  The  Bishop  is  mentioned 
by  Hoker  (p.  128),  Pole  (p.  88),  Westcote  (p.  167),  and  WhUe 
(p.  338),  but  they  are  all  silent  about  his  native  county. 
Oliver  (Dps,)  says  "  His  family  seems  to  have  been  settled  at 
Brantyngham,  near  Bernard  Castle  in  the  County  of  Durham  " 
(Foot  Note,  p.  89).  The  same  writer  says  subsequently 
"Thomas  Brantingham  was  a  native  of  Exeter,  and  at  an 
early  period  of  life  was  appointed  canon  of  the  cathedral" 
(Foot  Note,  p.  372). 

There  are  great  differences  among  writers  respecting  the 
bishop's  consecration,  thus  according  to 

Hoker  (p.  128)  He  "was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Eoccester 
upon  the  10th  of  March  1370,  being  the  Feast-day  of  Nereus 
and  Achilles^  by  William  of  Worcester^  the  Archbishop  of 
Canturlury, 

Izacke  (Cat)  He  was  "  Installed  or  Consecrated  10  Martii 
44  Edward  3.  1370." 

Izacke  {Mem.  p.  59)  He  "was  elected,  and  10  Martii 
Consecrated  Bishop  of  this  Diocess  by  William  Archbishop 
of  Canterlury''  (under  date  of  1371). 

Jenkins  (p.  259)  "He  was  consecrated  ...  on  10th  March, 
1370,  by  William,  Archbishop  of  CanterhuryJ' 

Oliver  (Bps.  p.  90)  "On  the  notification  to  Pope  Urban  V. 
of  his  election,  His  Holiness  waived  all  claim  to  provision. 
The  bulls,  dated  Rome,  4th  March,  1370,  may  be  seen  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  bishop's  register ;  and  on  Sunday  the 
12th  May  following  the  primate  Simon  Sudbury  performed 
the  ceremony  of  the  consecration  at  Stepney,  assisted  by 
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Geoffrey  Archbishop  of  Damascus,  and    John    Bishop    of 
Bayonne." 

Prince  (p.  118)  He  "was  consecrated  ...  by  William 
Wittlesay,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Mar  31.  1370." 

It  will  be  observed  that  so  far  as  the  year  is  concerned  there 
is,  with  the  exception  of  IzacMs  second  statement,  an  entire 
agreement  that  it  was  1370.  Izacke's  first  statement  is 
apparently  more  trustworthy  than  the  second,  inasmuch  as 
March  1370  was,  as  he  says,  in  the  44th  regnal  year  of 
Edw.  3.  (see  Mcolas,  p.  327).  Phillips  and  the  Trans,  also 
make  his  episcopate  begin  in  1370. 

With  respect  to  the  exact  day  of  consecration  there  are 
considerable  differences  of  statement :  Three  say  it  was  10th 
March;  one,  31st  March;  and  one,  12th  May.  Hoker, 
however,  one  of  the  three,  says  "10th  of  March  .  .  .  being  the 
Feast-day  of  Nereus  and  Achilles^'  and  thereby  contradicts 
himself,  as  the  Feast-day  of  Nereus  and  Achilles  is  not  10th 
March.  But  while  his  two  statements  are  thus  at  variance, 
the  second  is  in  harmony  with  the  statement  of  Oliver,  who 
says  the  day  was  "Sunday  the  12th  May,"  which  is  the 
aforesaid  Feast-day  (see  Nicolas,  p.  154).  Moreover  the  12th 
May  1370  was  certainly  on  Sunday,  as  Oliver  states.  It  is, 
of  course,  impossible  that  all  the  statements  can  be  right, 
and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  is  just  as  impossible  to  say  that 
they  are  not  all  wrong. 

Turning  next  to  him  by  whom  the  rite  of  consecration 
was  performed.  Two  say  it  was  WiUiam  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury;  one,  WiDiam  of  Worcester  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury;  one,  William  Wittlesay  Lord  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury;  and  one,  the  primate  Simon  Sudbury. 
Here,  the  statements  are  essentially  two  only,  since 
William  Wittlesay  was  translated  from  Worcester  to 
Canterbury  in  1368,  and  remained  Archbishop  until  his 
death  in  1374.  The  consecration  therefore,  whether  in  1370 
or  '71,  was  during  his  archiepiscopate.  There  is,  neverthe- 
less, still  a  difficulty  about  the  statement  that  the  rite  was 
performed  by  William,  as  Hook  tells  us  (IV.  225-9)  that 
William  Whittlesey  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Eochester  by 
his  uncle  Simon  IsUp  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  6  Feb. 
1362 ;  was  translated  to  Worcester  6  April  1364;  "and  by  a 
bull,  dated  the  11th  of  October  1368,  Whittlesey  found  himself 
primate  of  all  England  and  metropolitan."  "  Soon  after  his 
appointment  to  the  See  of  Canterbury,  Whittlesey  became  a 
confirmed  invalid.  .  .  .  There  were  eight  bishops  consecrated 
during  his  primacy,  and  he  was  only  able  to  officiate  once. 
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On  that  single  occasion,  when  he  consecrated  Thomas  Arundel 
to  the  See  of  Ely,  he  was  obliged  to  ofiSciate  privately." 
This  is  apparently  conclusive  against  the  statement  that 
William  Wittlesey  consecrated  Bishop  Brentingham.  When 
we  turn,  however,  to  Oliver's  statement  that  on  Sunday  the 
12th  May  1370  the  primate  Simon  Sudbury  performed  the 
ceremony  of  the  consecration,  we  are  confronted  by  the  fact 
that  Simon  did  not  become  primate  until  1375.  He  had 
become  Bishop  of  Hereford  on  20  March  1362,  but,  as 
already  stated,  William  Wittlesay  was  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury from  1368  to  6  June  1374. 

Guided  by  the  facts  stated  above,  I  venture  on  the  following 
hypothetical  solution  of  the  problem : — Thomas  Brentingham 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Exeter  on  Sunday  12  May  1370, 
by  Bishop  Simon  Sudbury,  who  in  1375  became  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  he  acted  at  the  said  consecration  as  the 
deputy  of  Archbishop  William  Wittlesay,  who  was  a  con- 
firmed invalid.* 

According  to  Pririce  (p.  119)  the  Bishop  "was  visited  with 
sickness  in  his  palace  at  Clist  where  he  yielded  up  the  ghost, 
Dec.  3,  A.D.  1394.  From  Clist  was  his  corps  brought  to 
Exeter,  and  interred  on  the  north  side  of  his  church  there,  in 
a  little  Cbappel  of  his  own  building,  between  two  pillars. 
On  his  grave  was  a  large  marble  stone  laid,  whereon  was  his 
portraicture  in  brass ;  which  long  since  was  so  worn  out  by 
time,  or  imbezeled  by  sacriligeous  hands,  That,  no  arms,  nor 
effigies,  nor  incription,  do  now  remain."  This,  as  to  the 
interment,  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Izacke  {Mem,  p.  65) 
who,  however,  makes  no  mention  of  a  "  chapel."  Westcote 
(p.  167)  says  "  His  interment  was  under  a  chapel  builded 
by  himself  in  the  body  of  the  church  between  the  north  door 
and  the  north  tower.  The  chapel  was  lately  demolished; 
but  the  stone,  sometime  inlaid  with  brass,  only  remains  to 
testify  it;  for  his  epitaph  is  worn  or  rent  away  with  the 
brass."  There  is  apparently  no  difference  of  statement  as  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  but  Prince  alone  apparently  mentions 
where  he  died. 

Brief  notices  of  the  Bishop  occur  in  Phillips^  and  the  Trans, 
(ix.  106),  the  name  in  the  latter  being  written  "Brantyngham." 
See  also  the  Lysorises  (pp.  cccxxiv.  158,  202,  203,  205  and 
212.) 


*  Since  this  Paper  was  sent  to  the  printer,  I  have  had  the  ploasuic  of 
hearing,  from  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Hingeston-Randolph,  through  Mr.  R. 
Djrmond,  that  my  "  *  hypothetical  solution'  is  perfectly  correct." 
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71.  Bretland,  Joseph^  son  of  Joseph  Bretland,  a  tradesman 
at  Exeter,  was,  as  we  leam  from  the  Dictionary  (vi.  274-5) 
bom  in  that  city  22  May  1742,  and  educated  at  its  Grammar 
School  He  was  placed  in  business  in  1757,  but  soon  left  it 
to  be  educated  for  the  ministry.  He  was  minister  of  the 
Mint  Chapel  from  1770  to  1772  and  from  1789  to  1793,  and 
of  George's  Meeting-house  from  1794  to  1797.  From  1772 
to  1790  he  kept  a  classical  school ;  and  from  1799  to  1805 
was  tutor  in  an  academy  for  educating  protestant  dissenting 
ministers.  All  his  professional  engagements  —  ministerial 
and  tutorial — appear  to  have  been  in  his  native  city.  In 
1795  he  married  Miss  Sarah  Moffat;  and  died  at  Exeter 
8  July  1819. 

A  memoir  of  Bretland,  longer  than  that  in  the  Dictionary , 
but  agreeing  with  it  very  closely,  will  be  found  in  Moore 
(p.  824-830).  The  Trans,  (xi.  114)  contains  a  brief  mention  of 
him,  and  describes  him  as  a  "distinguished  Unitarian  minister." 

72.  Brewer,  Lord  William,  as  Prince  styles  him  (pp.  120-4)^ 
was,  according  to  that  writer,  "bom  in  this  county,  most 
likely  at  Tor-Brewer;"  adding,  "but  of  latter  times  ...  it  is 
commonly  styled  Tor-Mohun."  (p.  120).  Our  author,  however, 
names  no  authority  for  his  statement  that  Lord  Brewer  was 
of  Devonshire  birth.  Indeed,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
find,  there  seems  to  be  no  such  authority. 

The  Dictionary  (vi.  297-8) — which  writes  his  name 
Brewer,  Briwere,  or  Bruer — styles  him  baron  and  Judge ; 
and  states  that  he  was  the  son  of  Henry  Brewer.  Both 
Prince  and  the  Dictionary  are  silent  as  to  the  date  of  his 
birth ;  they  concur  in  the  statement  that  he  died  in  1226 
and  was  buried  in  the  abbey-church  of  Dunkiswell — the 
Dictionary  adding  that  he  "  assumed,  probably  when  actually 
dying,  as  was  not  infrequently  done,  the  habit  of  a  monk." 

"He  stood,"  says  Prince  (p.  122),  "in  such  high  esteem 
with  K.  Eich.  I.  that,  upon  the  going  of  that  King  into  the 
Holy  Land,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  he,  and  Hugh 
Bardolf,  were  associated  with  the  Bishops  of  Durham  and 

Ely  in  the  government  of  the  realm Furthermore, 

An.  3  K.  Eich.  I.  the  King,  being  then  in  the  Holy-Land,  and 
doubting  that  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  one  of  the  four  com- 
missioners, might  not  discharge  the  trust  reposed  in  him, 
according  to  expectation,  this  Lord  William  became  one  of 
the  three,  unto  whom  the  king  by  his  special  letters,  gave 
command.  That  they  should  assume  the  whole  government 
into  their  hands."     The  Dictionary  (vi.  297),  entering  more 
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circumstantially  into  the  matter,  says  "When  Richard  left 
England,  in  December  1189,  he  appointed  Brewer  to  be  one 
of  the  four  justices  to  whom  he  committed  the  charge  of  the 
kingdom.  Brewer  was  at  first  a  subordinate  colleague  of 
Hugh,  bishop  of  Durham,  the  chief  justiciar.  Before  long, 
however.  Bishop  Hugh  was  displaced  by  the  chancellor, 
William  Longchamp,  bishop  of  Ely.  When  the  king  heard 
of  the  insolence  and  unpopularity  of  the  chancellor,  he  wrote 
to  Brewer  and  his  companions,  telling  them  that  if  he  was 
unfaithful  in  his  office  they  were  to  act  as  they  thought  best 
as  to  the  grants  of  escheats  and  castles,  and  wrote  also  to  the 
chancellor,  bidding  him  act  in  conjunction  with  his  colleagues. 
At  a  great  council  held  at  St.  Paul's,  on  8  Oct.  1191,  the 
Archbishop  of  Eouen  produced  a  letter  from  the  king  appoint- 
ing him  justiciar  in  place  of  Longchamp,  and  naming  Brewer 
and  others  as  his  assistants.  Brewer  evidently  was  prominent 
in  the  proceedings  taken  against  the  chancellor;  for  his 
name  is  on  the  list  of  bishops  and  barons  whom  the  dis- 
placed minister  threatened  with  excommunication."  Pulman 
remarks  (p.  622),  but  without  naming  any  authority,  "  The 
removal  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  on  account  of  a  suspicion  of 
an  unfaithful  performance  of  his  trust,  led  to  a  dispute  which 
resulted  in  Briwere's  excommunication  by  the  Pope." 

We  learn  from  Prince  (pp.  123-4)  that  "WiUiam,  Lord 
Briwere,  took  to  his  wife  Beatrix  de  Valle.  .  .  .  By  this 
lady  he  had  two  sons,  Eichard  and  William ;  and  five  daugh- 
ters, Graecia,  Margaret,  Isabel,  Joan,  and  Alice.  .  .  .  Eichard 
his  eldest  son,  died  in  his  father's  lifetime;  altho'  not 
before  he  came  to  man's  estate.  .  .  .  William,  his  second 
son,  called  William  Briwere,  junior  .  .  .  succeeded  his 
father  in  his  honours  and  his  virtues  .  .  .  and  having 
married  Joan,  the  eldest  daughter  of  William  de  Vernon, 
Earl  of  Devon  ...  he  departed  this  life  without  issue,  A.D. 
1232.  .  .  .  Whereupon  those  of  his  five  sisters,  who  were 
living,  and  the  heirs  of  those  who  were  dead,  succeeded  in 
this  large  inheritance.  The  sisters  were  all  thus  disposed  of 
in  marriage,  Graecia,  to  Eeginald  de  Breos ;  Isabella,  to  Dover, 
by  whom  she  had  Isabel,  married  to  Wake ;  Marjory,  to  La 
Pert;  Joan,  to  De  Percy;  (and  these  are  all  that  are  mentioned 
by  Cambden)  and  Alicia  to  Eeginald  de  Mohun." 

CaTnderCs  statement  (p.  222)  is  that  "  William  de  Briewer 
.  .  .  grew  unto  a  verie  wealthy  estate  .  .  .  and  his  daughters, 
for  that  his  sonne  died  without  issue,  by  their  marriages 
brought  great  possessions  to  their  husbands  Breos^  Wake, 
La-fert,  and  Piercy!* 
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The  Lysonses  say  (p.  cvL)  "William  Brewer,  a  powerful 
baron  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  and  a  great  favourite  of 
that  monarch,  was  founder  of  Tor  and  Dunkeswell  abbies : 
his  son  William  died  without  issue  in  1232 :  Grace,  the 
elder  sister,  married  Braose,  or  Brus ;  Isabel  married  Dover, 
and  afterwards  Wake ;  Margaret,  Fert  or  De  Feritate ;  Alice, 
Mohun ;  and  Joan,  Percy."  (See  the  same  authors,  pp.  523-4.) 

The  statements  in  the  Dictionary  (p.  299)  are  as  follow : — 
"One  of  Brewer's  sons,  Kichard,  died  before  him.  He  left 
one  son,  William,  and  five  daughters,  who  all  married  men 
of  wealth  and  importance;"  and  the  following  statements 
are  added: — "The  names  of  two  brothers  of  Brewer  are 
preserved,  John  and  Peter  of  Eievaulx.  Peter  became  a 
hermit  at  Motisfont." 

JVestcote,  writing  of  William  Lord  Brewer  (p.  425),  says 
"Whose  four  daughters  (his  son  dying  sans  issue,)  brought 
large  patrimonies  to  their  husbands,  Wake,  Braos,  Mohun, 
and  Percy e."  (See  also  p.  161  in  the  same  author.)  Fuller 
(i.  295)  writes,  of  Willielmus  Brewer,  "his  issue  male  fail- 
ing, his  large  inheritance  was  by  Daughters  derived  to  Breos, 
Wake,  La  Fort,  and  Percy."  (See  also  p.  277.)  Though 
there  is  some  discrepancy  among  the  foregoing  quotations 
there  appears  to  be  complete  unity  of  statement  that  William 
Lord  Brewer's  issue  male  failed,  and  that  his  great  possessions 
passed  to  his  daughters  or  their  representatives.  Mention  of 
Brewer  will  be  found  in  Ghron,  Grus,  (pp.  5  and  33),  Mat 
West  (ii.  142).  Phillips,  Pole  (pp.  41,  114,  and  272),  Itog. 
Wend.  (ii.  443),  the  Trans,  (ix.  106),  and  W(yrth  {Dev. 
pp.  293-4). 

73.  Brewer,  William,  Lord  Bishop  of  Eocet&r,  "  was  bom," 
according  to  Prince  (p.  125),  "  in  this  county  ;  but  he  names 
no  authority  for  the  statement.  Fuller  (i.  277),  says  he  "  was 
born  in  this  county  (or  in  Somersetshire)."  Westcote  (p.  161) 
in  his  Chapter  "Of  the  Bishops  ...  of  the  Church  of  Exeter," 
says  "William  Brewer  was  advanced  to  that  honourable 
place  "  [the  episcopate]  "  in  this  country  "  [probably  a  mis- 
print for  "county"],  "wherein  he  was  bom  of  noble  parentage." 
Izacke  (Gat)  also  claims  him  as  a  Devonian  by  birth. 

There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  writers 
as  to  whether  the  Bishop  was  related  to  William  Lord  Brewer, 
founder  of  Torre  Abbey,  and  if  so  what  was  the  relationship. 
The  following  are  briefly  the  principal  statements  known  to 
me  on  the  matter : — 

1.  Eoker  (p.  114),  Pole  (p.  29),  Prince  (p,  126)  BXtiL^ 
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(p.  252)  make  him  the  brother  of  William  Brewer  called 
sometimes,  in  virtue  of  his  wife,  the  Earl  of  Devon ;  that  is 
they  make  him  the  son  of  the  said  Founder. 

2.  N.  &  Q,  (1st  S.  vii.  115)  makes  him  the  brotJier  of  the 
Founder. 

3.  Westcote  (p.  161)  and,  according  to  Moore  (p.  32),  McA, 
Par,  make  him  the  grandson  (nepos)  of  the  Founder.  It 
should  be  added  that  Dr.  GUes  says  in  a  Foot-note  to  Bog, 
Wend,  (ii.  454).  "  Paris  adds,  in  '  the  same  year '  [i.e.  1224] 
'  the  following  bishops  were  consecrated  .  .  .  William,  nephew 
of  William  Briwer  the  elder  to  the  see  of  Exeter.'"  Mr. 
Yonge,  also  in  his  edition  of  Mat  West.  (ii.  147)  says 
"William,  nephew  of  William  de  Bruere  the  elder,  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Exeter."  Oliver  (Bps.  p.  35)  speaks 
of  the  Founder  as  the  Bishop's  venerable  uncle  William 
Briwere." 

4.  According  to  Prince,  Dugdale  makes  him  a  cousin  of  the 
Founder. 

The  1st,  it  will  be  observed,  assumes  that  the  Founder  had 
two  sons  named  William  living  at  the  same  time,  one  becom- 
ing Bishop  of  Exeter ;  the  other,  the  son-in-law  of  the  Earl 
of  Devon,  whose  title  he,  at  least  occasionally,  took  in  virtue 
of  his  wife.  To  this.  Fuller  (i.  277)  objects  that  ''two  Brethren 
surviving  their  Parents  together,  hoth  of  a  narne^  are  seldom 
seen  in  the  same  Family;  and  Prince  replies  that  this 
"  objection  weighs  but  little,  for  this  was  no  strange  thing  in 
this  country  heretofore ;"  and  in  this  he  is  no  doubt  correct 

With  regard  to  the  2nd  opinion,  we  have  learnt  from  the 
Dictionary  (see  p.  353  above)  that  the  Founder  had  two 
brothers — John  and  Peter ; — and  it  is  of  course  quite  possible 
that  there  may  have  been  a  third.  This  hypothesis,  however, 
recalls  the  objection,  if  it  be  one,  of  two  contemporary 
brothers  having  the  same  name.  We  know  that  the  Founder 
and  the  Bishop  were  contemporaries,  and  that  one  outlived 
the  other  by  about  18  years. 

The  3rd,  or  grandson,  hypothesis  is  confronted  by  the  feet 
that  according  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  writers,  the 
only  son  of  the  Founder  whose  existence  is  historically 
established  died  without  issue,  and  his  father's  property 
passed  to  the  five  daughters.    (See  p.  352  above.) 

The  opinion,  the  4th,  that  the  Bishop  was  a  cousin,  seems 
to  be  free  from  much  objection,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  is  no  known  evidence  in  its  favour.  The  same  remark 
applies  with  equal  force  to  the  3rd  opinion,  if  instead  of 
"  grandson  "  we  read  "  nephew." 
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While  all  the  writers  I  have  been  able  to  consult  concur, 
with  the  exception  of  Imeke  (Mem.  p.  7)  in  naming  A.D. 
1234  as  year  of  the  Bishop's  conaecration,  and,  without  an 
exception,  in  stating  that  the  rite  was  performed  by  Stephen 
Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  there  is  a  difference 
with  regard  to  the  exact  day,  which  Mat.  West,  (ii.  147)  saya 
was  the  Sunday  after  Easter,"  that  is  21  April  1224;  but, 
according  to  Izacke,  was  "  30  Decemhris."  leacke  {Mem.  p.  7) 
makes  "the  year  1225.  Oliver  (Bps.  p.  34),  differing  from 
both,  aays  it  was  "on  30th  April  1224." 

The  following  statements  occur  in  Izacke  {Mem.)  "  1226. 
An  Army  of  forty  thousand  men  appointed  to  be  raised  in 
England,  and  to  be  transported  teyond  Sea  to  6ght  the 
Infidels  in  the  Holy  Land  over  whom  this  Bishop"  [  =  Brewer] 
"  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  were  constituted  the  two 
general  Captains;  who  conducted  their  Charge  accordingly, 
and  at  the  City  Aeon  met  with  the  Emperor  Frederick"  (p.  7.) 

"  1233.  The  two  Bishops  of  Exeter  and  Winchester,  who 
conducted  the  forty  thousand  Englishmen  hence  for  the 
Eecovery  of  the  Holy  Land  from  the  Infidels,  returned  home, 
and  with  very  great  joy  were  received  "  (p.  8). 

Prince  (p.  126)  remarks  on  the  first  of  these  statements, 
"  I  must  confess,  I  find  little  or  no  mention  of  this  expedition 
in  our  English  chronicles,  written  by  Stow,  Speed,  and 
Baker."  I,  too,  have  made  considerable  search,  but  have 
found  nothing  more  than  the  following  passages.  "Oliver 
{Bps.  p.  35)  remarks,  "  for  nearly  five  years  Exeter  had  to 
regret  the  absence  of  her  bishop  in  the  Holy  Land ;  but  we 
learn  from  Matthew  of  Paris  that  he  was  actively  employed 
with  his  collei^e  Peter  de  Rupibns,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
in  administering  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  wants  of  his 
countrymen."  Bisdon  says  (p.  137)  "This  Bishop  Brewer 
went  into  the  holy  land  the  eleventh  of  Henry  the  third," 
i.e.  between  28  Oct.  1226  and  27  Oct.  1227 ;  and  Moore  (u.  33) 
remarks  of  the  Bishop,  "  He  is  said  to  have  followed  the 
Emperor  into  Syria  on  his  expedition  against  the  Saracens, 
accompanied  by  the  celebrated  Peter  de  Roches  bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  to  have  been  present  at  the  siege  of  Acres 
in  1228." 

Writers  are  not  t^eed  respecting  the  epitaph  on  Bishop 
Brewer;  thus,  we  learn  from  Prince  (p.  129)  that  "Thia 
Kight  Keverend,  and  HououraUe  Prelate  ...  on  the  24th 
of  July  died,  anno  1244,  and  was  buried  in  the  middle  of  the 
choir  of  his  own  church;  on  whom  lieth  a  fair  marble  stone, 
having  this  inscription,  still  legible,  engraven  on  ik 
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"Hie  jacet  Willielmus  Brewer  quondam  hujus  EcclesiaB 
Cathedralis  Episcopus :  Fundator  etiam  quatuor  principalium 
ejusdem  ecclesise  dignitatum." 

Pvlman  (p.  623)  says  "  William  Briwere,  Bishop  of  Exeter 
.  .  .  lieth  buried  under  a  flat  marble  in  the  cathedral  choich 
at  Exeter  with  this  epitaph: — Hie  jacet  Willielmus  Bruer,  Epis. 
Exon,  primus  fundator  quatuor  dignitatum  hujus  EcclesisB." 

Rogers's  (pp.  265-6)  statement  is  "  Bishop  William  Brewer, 
1244,  in  north  choir  aisle : — 

Hie  jacet  Willius  Brewer 

qtcondam  huis  ecclesie  cathedrals  epiacopua 

fundator  etiam  iiii  principaliu  eiusdem  ecclie  dignitatum,^ 

The  date  of  his  decease  given  above  from  Prince  differs 
from  that  mentioned  by  Oliver  (Bps,  p.  36),  who  says 
"  In  the  vigour  of  life,  death  arrested  his  career  of  usefulness 
on  the  24th  November,  1244." 

Notices  of  Bishop  Brewer  will  be  found  in  Phillips,  and 
the  Trans,  (ix.  106.) 

74.  Brian,  Lord  Ouy^  as  the  name  is  written  by  Prince 
(pp.  130-2),  whereas  it  should,  according  to  modem  usage, 
have  been  Guy,  Lord  Brian,  was  born  at  Tor-Bryan,  Devon, 
if  we  are  to  accept  the  statement  of  the  writer  just  named ; 
and,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  no  conclusive 
evidence  on  the  point,  the  facts  collected  by  Pole  leave  little 
doubt  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Tor-Bryan  family, 
whether  a  native  of  this  county  or  not.  He  was  much 
engaged  in  the  wars  waged  by  Edward  III  in  France  and 
Scotland;  served  Eichard  II  successfully  by  sea  and  land; 
was  made  a  knight  of  the  Garter ;  founded  and  endowed  a 
chantry  for  four  priests  at  Slapton,  Devon ;  was  a  baron  of 
parliament  from  24  Edward  III  to  13  Eichard  II  {i,e.  from 
1350  to  1390);  "married,"  says  Po/e  (pp.  274-5),  "unto  his 
first  wief  Anne,  daughter  &  heire  of  Will*m  Holway,  of 
Hoi  way,  &  had  issue  Anne,  wief  of  S'  John  Gary;  his 
second  wief  was  Marget,  daughter  of  Will*m  Montacute,  Erie 
of  Sarum,  by  whom  hee  had  issue  S'  Guy  de  Brian  y® 
younger,  S'"  Phillip,  S'"  Will^m,  &  Margaret,  wief  of  S^  John 
Erie;"  and  he  died,  as  Prince  states,  "Wednesday  next  after 
the  feast  of  the  Assumption  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  anno  14th 
of  King  Eichard  2d,  1391." 

The  Feast  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  on 
15th  August ;  and  if  Guy  Lord  Brian  died  on  the  Wednesday 
next  following  that  date  in  the  14th  Eichard  II,  he  died  on 
17  Aug.  1390,  not  1391  as  Prince  states,  as  all  Richard's 
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Regnal  years  began  on  22  June  {Nicolas  pp.  301,  and  328) ; 
and  if  the  death  were  in  1391  it  must  have  been  on 
18  August,  15th  Richard  II.,  not  the  14th,  as  Prince  says. 

Dugdale,  according  to  Prince,  states  that  Guy,  Lord  Brian's 
second  wife,  was  named  Elizabeth,  not  Margaret,  as  we  learn 
from  Pole  (p.  131). 

Prince  says  (p.  132),  "  By  his  second  wife  ...  he  "  [Lord 
Brian]  "had  issue  two  sons,  Guy  and  William,"  without 
mention  of  the  Phillip  and  Margaret,  named  by  Pole. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  author  mentions  the  place  at 
which  Lord  Brian  died  or  was  buried. 

Notices  of  him  occur  in  Moore  (p.  32),  Phillips^  and  the 
Trans,  (ix.  106). 

75.  Brice,  Andrew,  as  we  learn  from  the  Dictionary  (vi. 
310),  was  the  son  of  Andrew  Brice,  a  shoemaker,  and  was  born 
at  Exeter  in  1690.  At  the  age  of  17  he  apprenticed  himself 
for  5  years  to  a  printer,  and  he  married  during  the  apprentice- 
ship. In  1714  he  began  business  as  a  printer,  and  printed  a 
weekly  newspaper,  which  about  1722  entangled  him  in  a  law 
suit,  when,  being  cast  in  damages  he  could  not  discharge,  he 
was  placed  under  restraint,  which  lasted  7  years.  During 
this  period  he  composed  an  heroi-comic  poem  in  six  cantos, 
entitled  "Freedom,  a  poem  written  in  time  of  recess  from 
the  rapacious  claws  of  bailiffs  and  devouring  fangs  of  gaolers, 
by  Andrew  Brice,  printer.  To  which  is  annexed  the  author's 
case."  The  profits  arising  from  this  work  were  sufficient  to 
secure  his  release.  He  published  soon  after  a  collection  of 
stories  and  poems,  entitled  "Agreeable  Gallimaufrry,  or 
Matchles  Medley."  In  1745  he  published  a  poem  defending 
the  players  at  Exeter,  entitled  "The  Play-house  Church  or 
New  Actors  of  Devotion."  Davidson,  in  his  "Bibliotheca 
Devoniensis,"  assigns  to  him  the  authorship  in  1755  of  "  A 
Short  Essay  on  the  Scheme  lately  set  on  foot  for  lighting  and 
keeping  clean  the  Streets  of  the  City  of  Exeter  demon- 
strating its  pernicious  and  fatal  effects."  In  1759  he 
published  his  "  Grand  Gazetteer,  or  Topographic  Dictionary." 
He  died  on  7  Nov.,  1773,  and,  being  the  oldest  freemason  in 
England,  was  followed  to  his  grave  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Churchyard,  Exeter,  by  300  of  that  body  on  the  14th  Nov. 

The  Dictionary  says,  regarding  Brice's  newspaper,  "  In  the 
number  for  2  June,  1727,  appeared  the  first  part  of  the 
familiar  dialect-dialogue  of  the  *Exmoor  Scolding,'  and  the 
second  part  was  printed  in  the  issue  for  25  Aug.,  1727.  This 
piece  has  often  been  printed  with  the  addition  of  an  *  Exmoor 
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Courtship/  Brice  was  not  its  author,  but  he  finished  the 
*  Courtship/  and  edited  the  first  and  several  other  editions." 
Sir  John  Bowring  writes  {Trans,  i.,  Pt.  5,  p.  28),  "  The  authors 
of  the  Exmoor  Scolding  and  JSxmoor  Courting  were  Andrew 
Brice  and  Benjamin  Bowring.  The  former  was  a  learned  and 
laborious  bookseller  in  Exeter  .  .  .  the  latter  (my  paternal 
grandfather).  .  . .  The  ExTnoor  Courtship  and  Exmoor  Scolding 
were  printed  in  the  Oentleman's  Magazine  for  1746,  pp.  297 
and  352.  There  is  a  Vocabulary  in  the  same  volume  (p.  405) 
of  above  three  hundred  words,  which  have  been  transferred 
to  the  larger  collection.  The  dialogues  cannot  have  come 
from  the  original  author,  as  an  explanation  is  asked  of  many 
of  the  idioms,  and  they  are  given  by  a  correspondent  who 
writes  from  Exon,  Aug.  12,  1746,  and  signs  *  Devoniensis.' " 

"In  1738,"  says  the  Dictionary  (vi.  310),  Brice  "wrote 
the  'Mobiad,  or  Battle  of  the  Voice,  an  heroi-comic  poem, 
being  a  description  of  an  Exeter  election,'  but  it  was  not 
printed  until  1770,  when  he  styled  himself  on  the  title-page 
*Democritus  Juvenal,  Moral  Professor  of  Eidicule,  and 
Plaguy  Pleasant  Professor  of  Stingtickle  College,  vulgarly 
Andrew  Brice,  Exon.' "  "  Cuthbert  Bede  "  gives  in  iV".  &  Q. 
(2d  S.  x.  464)  the  apparently  full  title  of  this  work,  with 
extracts  from  the  work  itself  The  title  is  as  follows : — "  The 
MoBiAD,  or  Battle  of  the  Voice.  An  Heroi-Comic  Poem, 
sportively  satirical;  being  a  briefly  historical,  natural  and 
lively,  free  and  humourous,  description  of  an  Exeter 
Election.  In  Six  Cantos.  Illustrated  with  such  notes  as 
for  some  readers  may  be  supposed  useful  By  Democritds 
Juvenal,  Moral  Professor  of  Eidicule,  and  plaguy  pleasant 
FeUow  of  Stingtickle  College :  vulgarly  Andrew  Brice,  Exon." 

A  Notice  of  Brice  will  be  found  in  the  Trans,  (ix.  106), 
and  a  Memoir  of  him  in  Moore  (ii.  679). 

76.  Bridgeman,  John,  Bishop  of  Chester,  finds  a  place  in 
Prince  (pp.  133-4)  and  in  the  Dictionary  (vi.  317-8).  The 
two  accounts  are  in  accord  in  certain  particulars  which, 
however,  are  usually  treated  with  greatest  fulness  in  the 
Dictionary.  The  latter  publication  mentions  several  facts 
about  which  Prince  is  silent,  and  now  and  then  a  discordant 
statement  presents  itself.  In  the  first  of  the  following  para- 
graphs the  Dictionary  alone  speaks  in  the  italicised  words. 

Dr.  Bridgeman  was  born  at  Exeter,  2  November  1577 ;  he 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  became  a  foundation 
fellow  of  Magdalene  College  in  1599;  graduated  M.A.  in  1600; 
was  admitted  ad  eundem  at  Oxford  4  July  1600 ;  and  proceeded 
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D.D.  in  1612,  He  became  a  domestic  chaplain  of  James  I.,  who, 
a.sPrince  intimates,  gave  him  in  1615  the  rich  rectory  of  Wigan. 
He  was  elected  Bishop  of  Chester,  15  March  1619;  consecrated 
on  9  May ;  and  in  1621  was  allowed  to  hold  in  commendam, 
along  with  Wigan^  the  rectory  of  Bangor  is-coed  in  Flintshire. 

The  following  statements  are  compiled  from  the  Dictionary, 
Prince  making  no  mention  of  them : — On  29  April  1606  he 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Helyar,  archdeacon 
of  Barnstaple  and  canon  of  Exeter;  and  he  left  five  sons — 
Orlando,  Dove,  Henry,  James,  and  Kichard.  He  was  canon 
residentiary  of  Exeter,  and  also  held  the  first  prebend  at  Peter- 
borough. In  1635  he  bought  from  Eichard  Egerton  the  manor 
of  Malpas,  Cheshire,  with  Wolvesacre,  Wigland,  and  Bryne- 
pits.    He  resigned  the  rectory  of  Bangor-is-coed  9  Jan.  1640. 

The  simplest  method  of  showing  the  occasional  dis- 
cordancies between  the  two  authorities  will  be  to  print 
their  statements  in  parallel  columns. 


Prince. 

"  His  father  was  Edward 
Bridgman,  sometime  high  sheriff 
of  that  city  and  county,  for 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1578  {Iz, 
Gat  of  the  Sher.  of  Exon)" 


"  He  was  carefully  kept  at 
school  until  he  was  thought  fit 
to  be  transplanted  thence  to 
the  university,  which  was  done 
accordingly;  and  he  became  a 
Member  of  Magdalen-College  in 
Cambridg ;  after  that  a  fellow, 
and  lastly  the  master  thereof 
(Ath.  Oxon,  Par.  i.  p.  783.") 

"  He  fell  asleep  in  the  Lord 
at  his'  palace  at  Chester  .  .  . 
near  the  year  1649.  ...  He 
lieth  inter'd  in  his  own  church 
there."  Princess  editor  corrects 
this  in  a  Note  (p.  134),  stating 
that  "  Bishop  Bridgman  died  at 
his  son's  house  at  Moreton,  near 
Oswestre,  in  Shropshire,  and 
was  buried  at  Kinnersley  church, 
adjacent." 


Dictionary. 

"His  grandfather  was  Edward 
Bridgeman,  sheriff  of  the  city 
and  county  of  Exeter  in  1578, 
who  had,  with  other  issue,  two 
sons,  Michael  the  oldest  .  .  . 
and  Thomas,  of  Greenway, 
Devonshire.  The  future  bishop 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas. 

"He  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, being  originally  at  Peter- 
bouse  (B.D.  1596);  he  was 
elected  a  foundation  fellow  of 
Magdalene  in  1599. 


"He  died  m  1652  at  Morton 
Hall,  Shropshire,  and  was  buried 
at  Kinnerley,  near  Oswestry.'' 
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Notices  of  Bishop  John  Bridgeman  will  be  found  in  i\r.  (£ 
Q,  (1st  S.  V.  80),  Moore  (ii.  505-6),  Phillips,  and  in  the 
Trans,  (ix.  106),  where  he  is  said  to  have  died  in  1619,  a 
misprint  probably  for  Princess  '*164d" 

Memoirs  of  two  of  the  sons  of  the  Bishop — Orlando  and 
Henry — ^are  given  in  the  Dictionary  (vi  318  and  316),  but 
as  the  first  was  apparently  born  at  Wigan  while  his  father 
resided  there  as  rector,  and  the  second  is  stated  to  have  been 
bom  at  Peterborough  where  his  father  was  in  residence  as 
first  prebendary,  no  further  notice  will  be  taken  of  them  here. 

77.  Brittb,  Walter,  "In  great  likelyhood,"  says  Prince 
(135-6)  "this  eminent  person  received  his  first  breath  at 
Stottescombe,  in  the  parish  of  Wembiry,  near  Plymouth,  in 
this  county :  For,  in  that  place  I  find  a  family  of  this  name 
of  great  antiquity  and  long  continuance;  supposed  to  have 
proceeded  from  the  British  race  (Eisd.  Descr.  of  Dev.  in 
Stoke  Damarel)."  The  following  is  the  passage  in  Hisdon 
(p.  208)  just  referred  to: — "Britt,  a  family  that  seems  to 
have  descended  from  the  British  race."  Prince  goes  on  to 
say  "Guy  de  Britt  held  Stottescombe  .  .  .  anno  27  King 
Hen.  3."  [28  Oct.  1254  to  27  Oct.  1255] ..."  Four  genera- 
tions of  the  name  Guy  followed  one  the  other,  after  that 
succeeded  three  more,  whereof  Eaph  Britt  was  one,  who  was 
high  sheriff  of  this  county  .  .  .  anno  21  King  Edw.  3." 
[25  Jan.  1347  to  24  Jan.  1348.]  AU  this  is  fuUy  borne  out 
by  Pole  (to  whom  Prince  refers)  so  far  as  the  successive 
holders  of  Stottescombe  are  concerned.  But  Pole's  statements 
(pp.  94  and  325)  do  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  succession 
was  in  every  instance  from  father  to  son,  as  Prince  assumes. 
Nevertheless,  the  Britts  were  undoubtedly  a  Devonshire 
family  during  a  considerable  period,  which  [if,  as  Prinze 
suggests,  they  were  descended  from  Eichard  Brito,  who  held, 
in  Devonshire,  "lands  of  the  crown,"  or  was  one  of  "those 
of  best  worth "  in  the  county,  during  the  reign  of  Hen.  II. 
(19  Dec.  1154  to  6  July  1189)  (see  Pole  p.  38)]  must  have 
been  fully  250  years.  It  may  now  be  well  to  ascertain 
whether  the  name  of  Brit,  Britte,  or  Brito  occurs  in  the 
list  of  distinguished  men  of  any  other  part  of  Britain. 
Fuller  (i.  516)  states  that  Huber.  de  Burozo  and  Will,  de 
Brito  were  high  sheriffs  of  Kent  from  the  11th  to  17th  Hen. 
3.  His  lists  do  not  include  any  member  of  the  Devonshire 
family,  nor  does  he  mention  the  name  elsewhere  than  in 
Kent.  He  does,  however,  record  the  name  of  Walter  Brute, 
to  which  we  shall  shortly  return.    Besides  the  names  already 
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mentioned,  their  only  other  Englishman  namesake  I  have 
met  with  occurs  in  Phillips,  where  is  the  entry  "Brito, 
Eichard,  English  judge;  1189;"  inserted  on  the  authority  of 
Foss.  The  judge  must  have  been  either  identical  with,  or 
the  contemporary  of,  his  Devonshire  namesake  mentioned 
above.  The  Dictionary  (vi.  358),  in  which  the  name  is 
written  Bkit,  Brytte,  or  Brithus,  Walter,  says  he  was  a 
fellow  of  Merton  College  Oxford,  and  the  reputed  author  of 
several  works  on  astronomy  and  mathematics,  as  well  as  of 
a  treatise  on  surgery.  He  has  also  been  described  as  a 
follower  of  Wyclifife,  and  as  the  author  of  a  book  'De 
auferendis  clero  possessionibus.'  To  this  extent  PHnce  speaks 
much  the  same  language,  though  at  times  somewhat  more 
firmly ;  but,  respecting  his  connection  with  Merton,  with  a 
certain  amount  of  ambiguity.  The  Dictumary,  however, 
goes  on  to  say,  with  regard  to  his  Lollard  proclivities,  "  If 
this  description  be  correct,  Brit  is  no  doubt  identical  with 
the  Walter  Brute,  a  layman  of  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  whose 
trial  before  Bishop  John  Trevennant  of  Hereford  in  1391  is 
related  at  great  length  by  Foxe  {Ads  and  Monuments) "  This 
brings  us  again  to  the  question  of  the  native  place  of  Brit 
or  Brute.  Fuller,  who,  as  stated  above,  has  recorded  his 
name,  says  (ii.  557)  "  Walter  Brute  was  born  in  Wales ;  and 
if  any  doubt  thereof,  let  them  peruse  the  ensuing  protestation, 
drawn  up  with  his  own  hand: — *I  Walter  Brute,  Sinner, 
Layman,  Husbandman,  and  a  Christian  (having  mine  off- 
spring of  the  Britains  both  by  Fathers  and  Mothers  side), 
have  been  accused  to  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  that  I  did  err 
in  many  matters  concerning  the  Catholick  Christian  Faith  : 
by  whom  I  am  required,  that  I  should  write  an  answer  in 
liitine  to  all  those  matters ;  whose  desire  I  will  satisfy  to  my 
power.' " 

"  It  seems  probable,"  says  the  Dictionary ,  "  that  not  one 
of  the  scientific  works  ascribed  to  him  is  really  his." 

A  brief  mention  of  Britte  will  be  found  in  Worth  {Devon, 
p.  237.) 

78.  Brock,  William,  we  are  told  by  the  Dictionary  (vi. 
368-9),  was  born  at  Honiton,  14  Feb.,  1807 ;  was  educated 
first  at  Culmstock,  afterward  at  the  Grammar  School  of  his 
native  place,  and  subsequently  at  Bradninch ;  and  in  1820  was 
apprenticed  to  a  watchmaker  at  Sidmouth.  Some  time  after 
the  termination  of  his  apprenticeship  he  studied  at  Stepney 
College,  and  in  1833  settled  in  Norwich  as  a  Baptist  minister. 
In  1834  he  married  Mary  Bliss  of  Shortwood,  Gloucester* 
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shire ;  and  in  the  same  year  became  an  energetic  opponent  of 
West  Indian  slavery.  In  1846  he  travelled  in  France  and 
Italy;  in  1848  he  became  pastor  of  Bloomsbury  Chapel,London, 
which  he  resigned  in  1872 ;  the  senate  of  Harvard  Collie 
conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  in  1860,  and 
in  1866  he  made  a  tour  in  the  United  States.  He  lost  his 
wife  in  1872,  and  he  died  13  Nov.,  1875.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  works,  including  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  Sir 
Henry  Havelock,  K.C.B.  (1858).  A  brief  notice  of  him 
will  be  found  in  the  Ann.  Beg.  for  1875  (p.  150),  where  it  is 
stated  that  he  died  at  St.  Leonards. 

79.  Brockedon,  William,  A  Memoir  of  this  distinguished 
Devonian,  who  was  born  at  Totnes  13  Oct.  1787,  occupies 
about  five  columns  of  the  Dictionary  (vi.  369-72),  and  is 
from  the  pen  of  his  friend  the  late  Mr.  Octavian  Blewitt 
It  will  be  unnecessary,  however,  to  do  more  here  than  to 
note  such  portions  of  it  as  may  differ  from,  or  are  supple- 
mentary of,  Mr.  E.  Windeatt's  excellent  and  earlier  Paper 
on  his  fellow  townsman  Mr.  Brockedon  in  the  Trans,  (ix. 
243-9).  Mr.  Brockedon's  father,  a  native  of  Kingsbridge, 
was  a  clock-  and  watch-maker,  at  Totnes,  and  for  nearly 
twelve  months  before  his  decease  his  business  was  conducted 
by  his  son,  William,  who,  on  his  father's  death  in  1802,  spent 
six  months  in  London  to  perfect  himself  in  watchmaking, 
and  then,  returniug  to  Totnes,  carried  on  the  business  during 
five  years  for  his  mother,  devoting  meanwhile  his  spare  time 
to  drawing. 

He  became  in  1809  a  student  at  the  Eoyal  Academy, 
where  he  continued  with  but  little  interruption  till  1815; 
and  from  1812  to  1837  he  was  a  regular  contributor  to  the 
exhibitions  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  and  the  British  Institution. 
The  following  are  among  his  works  mentioned  in  the 
Dictionary,  but  not  by  Windeatt: — "Portrait  of  Sir  George 
Buck,"  now  in  the  library  of  the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society ; 
"Vision  of  the  Chariots  to  the  Prophet  Zechariah;"  and  his 
"  Portrait,"  painted  by  himself,  in  compliance  with  a  law  of 
the  Florentine  Academy,  to  which  he  presented  it  on  being 
elected  a  Member  of  that  body.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
following  pictures  by  him  are  mentioned  by  Windeatt,  but 
not  in  the  Dictionary : — "  A  Scene  from  the  Poems  of  Ossian," 
presented  by  the  artist  to  the  Corporation  of  Totnes,  and  now 
in  their  Guildhall ;  and  the  "  Crucifixion,"  presented  by  him 
to  Cornworthy  Church.  With  regard  to  another  of  his 
pictures,  Windeatt  speaks  of  it  as  "  representing  '  Moses  with 
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the  Tables  of  the  Law/  "  while  the  Dictionary  styles  it  "  the 
'Delivery  of  the  Tables  of  the  Law  to  Moses  on  Mount 
Sinai/  "  and  adds  that  it  "  was  presented  by  him  to  Christ's 
Hospital  in  1835,  and  placed  by  order  of  the  governors  in 
their  great  hall."  There  is  apparently  a  discrepancy  in  the 
following  statements: — Windeatt  says,  "In  the  picturesque 
old  parish  church  of  Dartington,  close  by  Dartington  Hall, 
there  was  also  one  of  Mr.  Brockedon's  paintings,  the  subject 
being  a  'Scene  in  the  Life  of  St.  Peter'  .  .  .  and  it  was 
presented  to  the  church  as  a  slight  acknowledgment  of  the 
assistance  given  him  by  his  valued  friends  Archdeacon 
Froude,  the  rector,  and  the  Champemowne  family;"  while  the 
Dictionary  names  "Christ's  Agony  in  the  Garden"  as  the 
picture  "  which  he  presented  to  Dartington  Church."  Accord- 
ing to  the  Dictionary,  Mr.  Brockedon,  during  1825,  '6,  '8, 
and  '9,  was  led  "  to  cross  the  Alps  fifty-eight  times,  and  to 
pass  into  and  out  of  Italy  by  more  than  forty  different 
routes;"  and  from  1827  to  1829  {Windeatt  says  1828-29) 
he  issued  his  "  Illustrations  of  the  Passes  of  the  Alps,  by 
which  Italy  communicates  with  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Germany,"  in  twelve  parts,  forming  two  quarto  volumes ;  and 
he  also  wrote  the  descriptive  portions  of  David  Eoberts's 
"  Views  of  the  Holy  Land,  Syria,  &c." 

The  following  inventions  by  Mr.  Brockedon  may,  on  the 
authority  of  Bleimtt,  be  added  to  the  list  in  the  Trans,: — 
The  oblique  pen ;  felt  bungs  coated  with  India-rubber ;  and 
wadding  for  fire  arms. 

He  took  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Geographical 
Society,  and  was  a  member  of  its  first  Council.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Athenaeum  Club  in  1830 ;  a  Fellow 
of  the  Eoyal  Society  of  London  in  1834;  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Eome;  and,  as  already  intimated,  of  the  Academy 
of  Florence. 

He  died  29  Aug.  1854,  and  was  interred  in  the  burial 
ground  of  St  George  the  Martyr,  Hunter  Street,  Brunswick 
Square. 

Brief  Notices  of  Brockedon  will  be  found  in  Fhillips,  the 
Trans,  (ix.  106  and  xiii.  133),  and  in  Worth  (Devon,  263). 

80.  Bronscombe,  Walter,  as  Prince  states  (137-9),  was 
born  at  Exeter  "  of  poor  and  mean  parentage.  Where,"  he 
continues,  "or  under  whom,  he  had  his  education,  it  doth 
not  now  appear."  Jenkins,  however,  (p.  253)  says  "he  was 
removed  to  Oxford  ;  and  there,  by  his  diligent  application  to 
study,  he  made  himself  complete  master  of  most  branches  of 
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literature  then  taught  in  the  public  schools;"  and  a  state- 
ment essentially  the  same  occurs  in  Moore  (ii.  34.)  Neither 
of  them,  however,  names  any  authority.  According  to  Prince^ 
"  He  was  first  arch-deacon  of  Surrey ;  and  from  tihence,  .  .  . 
he  was  advanced  to  the  bishoprick  of  Exon,"  and  this  is 
borne  out  by  Izacke  (p.  14),  Moore  (ii.  34),  and  Oliver  (Bps. 
p.  39).  Hoker  (pp.  117-8),  whom  Prince  quotes,  remarks, 
"  At  the  Time  of  his  Election  he  was  no  Priest,  and  therefore 
not  capable  of  any  such  Dignity.  But  immediately  he  took 
that  Order  upon  him,  and  forthwith  was  consecrated  Bishop ; 
all  which  being  done  within  fifteen  Days,  it  was  counted  as 
for  a  Miracle,  namely,  that  he  should  be  elected  Bishop,  then 
made  Priest,  and  at  last  to  be  consecrated,  within  that  Space. 
For  so  many  Dignities  (as  they  termed  it)  to  be  cast  upon 
one  Man  in  so  short  a  Time,  had  not  been  lightly  seen," 
(See  also  Jenhins,  Moore,  and  Oliver,) 

The  authors  I  have  been  able  to  consult  are  by  no  means 
unanimous  respecting  the  consecration  of  Bishop  Bronscombe; 
thus,  we  are  told  by 

Cant  Beg,  (quoted  by  Prince,  p.  137)  "  He  was  consecrated 
March  the  10th,  1258." 

Oodw,  (quoted  by  Prince,  p.  137)  "He  was  .  .  .  consecrated 
at  Canterbury,  by  the  hands  of  Boniface,  archbishop  thereof, 
March  the  10th,  1257." 

Hoker  (p.  117)  "Was  consecrated  Bishop,  at  Canturhury, 
upon  Passion  Sunday  Anno  1286  under  Bonifadus  then 
Archbishop." 

Price  (Hoker  s  editor,  correcting  Hoker,  p.  117)  **Was 
consecrated  Bishop  at  CanterJmry,  upon  Passion  Sunday 
Anno  1268  under  Bonifavus  then  Archbishop." 

Izacke  (Gat)  "Installed  or  Consecrated  10  Aprilis  42 
Hen,  3.  1258." 

Izacke  (Mem,  p.  14)  "1257.  10  Aprilis  consecrated  at 
Canterbury  by  Poneface  Arch-Pishop  thereof." 

Jenkins  (p.  253)  "Was  consecrated  at  Canterbury,  by  Arch- 
bishop Poniface  on  Palm  Sunday,  1258." 

Moore  (ii.  34)  "  He  was  elected  Bishop  of  Exeter  on  the 
24th  of  February  1258,  and  was  consecrated  on  the  10th  of 
March ;  ...  by  Boniface  the  primate." 

According  to  Oliver  (Pps,  pp.  39-40)  he  was  unanimously 
elected  to  the  Vacant  See  on  23  Feb.  1258,  the  election  was 
announced  to  the  King  on  3rd  March,  it  was  confirmed  by 
Archbishop  Boniface  on  the  6th,  he  was  ordained  priest  at 
Canterbury  on  the  9th,  consecrated  on  the  10th,  and  en- 
throned on  14th  April. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  foregoing  list  all  who  say 
by  whom  the  rite  was  performed,  name  Archbishop  Boniface. 

With  regard  to  the  exact  day  of  the  year,  Hoker  says  it 
was  "Passion  Sunday,"  and  JenTdns,  "Palm  Sunday;"  but 
these  are  but  two  different  names  for  one  and  the  same  day, 
namely,  the  Sunday  next  before  Easter  Day,  and  may  fall  on 
any  date  from  15th  March  to  18th  April,  both  inclusive,  but 
not  earlier  than  the  former  nor  later  than  the  latter.  Taking 
Hoker' s  uncorrected  statement — "  Passion  Sunday,  1286  " — 
the  date  was  7th  April ;  while  if  Brice's  correction  of  Hoker 
be  taken — "  Passion  Sunday  1268  " — the  date  was  1st  April ; 
but  if  Jenkins's  statement  be  correct — "Palm  Sunday  1258  " 
— the  date  was  17th  March.  The  point  now  reached  is 
this : — four  of  the  writers  say  the  day  was  10  March ;  one, 
17  March ;  one,  1  April ;  one,  7  April ;  and  one,  10  April. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  if  the  day  were  really  Palm  Sunday 
the  10  March  is  out  of  the  question. 

Turning  next  to  the  year  of  the  consecration,  five  of  the 
writers  say  it  was  1258 ;  two  (one  being  Izacke's  second  and 
more  doubtful  statement),  1257 ;  one,  1286 ;  and  one,  1268. 
The  year  1286  may  be  dismissed  at  once,  inasmuch  as  the 
archiepiscopate  of  Boniface  ended  in  1270 ;  moreover  Bishop 
Bronscombe  died  in  1281.  Brice,  being  aware,  no  doubt, 
that  Hoker's  "  1286 "  must  be  an  error,  not  improbably 
suspected  it  to  have  arisen  from  transposition  of  the  two 
right-hand  digits,  and  therefore  corrected  it  by^  a  retrans- 
positional  conversion  of  the  86  into  68 ;  but  this  does  not 
appear  to  have  mended  matters  sufiBciently,  for,  as  Bishop 
Bronscombe's  immediate  predecessor  died  on  24  March  1257, 
it  presupposes  Exeter  to  have  been  left  11  years  without  a 
bishop.  With  regard  to  1257  versus  1258  the  difference 
may  be  apparent  only ;  for  (see  NicolaSy  p.  38.)  "  It  appears 
.  .  .  that  two  calculations  have  generally  existed  in  England 
for  the  commencement  of  the  year ;  viz. : — 

"  1.  The  Historical  year,  which  has,  for  a  very  long  period, 
begun  on  the  1st  of  January. 

"2.  The  Civil,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Legal  year,  which  was 
used  by  the  church,  and  in  all  public  instruments,  which 
began  at  Christmas  until  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century : 
after  that  time  it  commenced  on  the  25th  of  March,  and  so 
continued  until  the  first  of  January,  1753." 

Adopting  this  as  a  h3rpothesis,  the  consecration  took  place 
sometime  before  25  March  in  what  would  now  be  called 
1258;  and  if  really  on  Palm  Sunday  it  must  have  been 
17  March. 
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"  To  his  works  of  piety,"  says  Frince,  "  let  us  further  add, 
the  consideration  of  his  devotion;  which,  according  to  the 
religion  of  those  days,  was  very  conspicuous.  The  holy 
angel  Gabriel,  being  of  so  great  interest  in  the  court  of 
heaven,  S.  Luke,  i.  19,  ...  he  thought  it  a  matter  very 
useful,  if  not  meritorious,  to  institute  in  his  church,  a  par- 
ticular feastival  to  his  name ;  and  that  the  people  might  not 
complain  of  the  dearness  of  the  super-added  piece  of  devotion, 
he  appointed  good  lands  to  discharge  the  cost  of  the  solemnity." 
Prince,  when  lie  wrote  the  passage  just  quoted,  had  no  doubt 
in  the  eye  of  his  mind,  if  not  of  his  body,  the  following 
passage  in  Fuller  (i.  305)  "  The  Angel  Gabriel  was  very  much 
beholding  to  him"  [Bfonscombe],  "for  instituting  an  annual 
festival  unto  him  (observed,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  only  in 
his  own  Cathedral,  or  own  Dicocesse  at  the  most) ;  and,  least 
people  should  complain  of  the  dearnesse  of  their  devotion,  he 
left  good  land  to  defray  the  cost  of  that  solemnity."  Moore 
(ii.  36)  says  he  "founded  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Gabriel, 
within  the  palace"  [apparently  at. Clyst  near  Exeter],  "which 
was  afterwards  removed  by  Bishop  Stapledon  to  the  neigh- 
bouring town.  ...  By  a  grant  he  had  appropriated  the 
church  of  St.  Bruered  in  Cornwall,  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  St.  Gabriel's  Feast,  and  his  own 
anniversary  on  .the  following  day,  when  fifty  poor  people  were 
to  be  fed,  the  corn  allotted  to  each  being  worth  one  penny." 
Murray  (p.  62),  speaking  of  the  house  which  **for  a  very 
long  period  "  [was]  "  a  residence  of  the  Bps.  of  Exeter,"  says 
it  "contains  some  work  of  the  13th  cent.,  and  the  chapel  of 
St.  Gabriel,  built  by  Bp.  Bronescombe  in  1270."  See  also 
Oliver  (Bps.  pp.  41,  43.) 

For  great  business  tact,  if  not  something  like  sharp  prac- 
tice, on  the  part  of  the  Bishop  see  Hoker  (p.  118),  Jenhins 
(p.  253),  Pole  (p.  158),  and  Frince  (pp.  137-8).  But  see  also 
Oliver  (Bps,)  on  this  matter. 

According  to  Frince,  "  This  reverend  prelate  .  .  .  departed 
this  life  July  22,  1280."  Izache  {Gat)  says  "Deceased  22 
Julii  1281,"  but  in  his  Mems.  he  writes,  under  date  1280, 
"Bishop  Bronscomb  having  well  governed  this  church  about 
23  years,  22  Julii  died."  Fuller  and  Moore  name  1280  as 
the  year  of  his  death.  Oliver  {Bps,  p.  45)  also  names  "  22nd 
July  1280  "  as  "  the  very  day  of  his  death." 

Hoker,  Izacke,  Prince,  Jenkins,  and  Moore  concur  in  stating 
that  Bishop  Bronescombe  was  interred  in  Exeter  Cathedral. 
Izacke  adds  "  in  the  Lady  ChappeU*  Prince  and  Jenkins  say, 
more  definitely,  "on  the  south  side  of  the  said  Chapel;"  while 
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Moore  remarks  *'and  was  buried  in  St.  Gabriers  chapel,  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Exeter,  which  he  had  recently  built  for  the  place 
of  his  sepulture  and  the  observance  of  his  anniversary.  In 
this  chapel  two  priests,  having  a  salary  of  twelve  marks, 
were  to  pray  for  ever  for  his  soul  and  the  souls  of  his 
benefactors,  and  all  the  faithful  departed."  Britton  (p.  58) 
says  "  Walter  Bronescombe  .  .  .  buUt  a  chapel  on  the  south 
side  of  the  east  end,  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Gabriel,  and 
intended  to  be  his  place  of  sepulture.  Here  he  was  interred 
and  his  tomb  remains.  In  this  place  he  established  two 
chaplains  to  pray  for  his  soul,- those  of  his  benefactors,  and 
all  the  faithful  deceased;  for  which  he  appropriated  the 
vicarage  of  Bokerel,  in  Devon."  According  to  Oliver  {Bps. 
p.  43)  "  On  the  5  September,  1278,  he  appointed  to  his  dean 
and  chapter  St.  Bruerd's  church  in  Cornwall,  as  well  to 
maintain  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  his  great  patron 
St.  Gabriel  on  the  first  Monday  in  September  yearly,  as  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  his  own  obit  on  the  day  following." 

Brief  notices  of  the  Bishop  occur  in  the  Lysonses 
(pp.  cccxxiv,  cccxxxiii,  148,  202,  206,  222,  237,  492),  K  &  Q. 
(3d  S.  vii  437),  Fhillips,  and  the  Trans,  (ix.  106). 

81.  Brooke,  Charles,  we  learn  from  the  Dictionary  (vL  417), 
was  born  at  Exeter,  8  August  1777;  and  educated  at  Liege 
and  Stonyhurst.  Helving  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  he 
became  a  professed  father  in  1818,  and  provincial  of  his 
order  from  1826  to  '32;  and  was  subsequently  superior  of 
the  seminary  at  Stonyhurst  College.  He  was  sent  to  Exeter 
in  1845  to  gather  materials  for  a  continuation  of  the  history 
of  the  English  province  from  A.D.  1635.  He  died  at  Exeter, 
6  October,  1852. 

82.  Brooke,  Henry  James,  according  to  the  Dictionary 
(vi.  427),  was  bom  25  May  1771,  at  Exeter;  where  his  father 
was  a  manufacturer  of  broad  cloth.  He  made  large  collections 
of  Shells  and  Minerals  which  were  presented  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  while  a  portion  of  his  valuable  collection 
of  Engravings  was  given  to  the  British  Museum.  He  was 
elected  F.G.S.  in  1815,  F.L.S.  in  1811,  and  F.K.S.  in  1819. 
He  died  26  June  1857,  and  was  the  author  of  at  least  32 
Papers  on  various  branches  of  Science.  Phillips  has  the 
following  entry  respecting  him :  "  Brooke,  Henry  James,  Esq. 
mineralogist;  1771-1857."  Obituary  Notices  of  him  will 
be  found  in  Proc,  Roy,  Soc.  (ix.  41) ;  and  Q.  Jour,  GeoL 
Soc,  (xiv.  xliv.). 
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TABULAR  SUMHART. 


The  Celebrities  mentioned  in  Part  I.  (Trans.  xviL  199- 
214)  were  numbered  from  1  to  17.  In  this  Pabt  (ii)  the 
resumed  enumeration  extends  from  18  to  82  incliiBive,  as 
below,  where  the  names  are  arranged  alphabetically. 


«^.. 

Bom 

D^e. 

P^„ 

^^ 

!.,.»« 

ja  Baker,  Sir  George. 

1722 

1809 

X 

X 

19.  Baker,  George       . 

1773 

1847 

20.  Baker,  Pkiiip        . 

1324 

1190 

22.  £(ddwah  of  Bedvera 

11.56 

23.  BttU,  Sir  Peter       . 

169S 

16S0 

24.  Bali,  Dr.  Peter     . 

1676 

25.  Ball,  William      . 

1690 

26.  Bftmpfield,  Sir  CopleBtone 

1636 

1691 

30,  Bampfield,  Thomas 

1791 
1664^ 

: 

^ 

1754 

1796 

1693 

31.  Bampton,  l)r.  Jolm  de 

32.  Barkhara.  Dr.  John 

1572 

1642 

33.  BttTTT,  Robert 

34.  Bartholomew  Bishop 

35.  Baskorville,  Sir  Simon 

v.d 

1184 

xd 

15731; 

1641 

36.  Busset,  Col.  Arthur 

1698 

1673 

37.  Basterd,  John  Pollexfec 

1756 

1816 

3S,  Bsth,  Sir  Henry    . 
39.  Battle,  Dr.  William 

1260 

xd 

1704 

1776 

40.  Bawceyn,  Sir  Stephen 

xd 

42.  Beeke,  Dr.  Ileniy 

1751 

1837 

43.  Bennet,  WUUam    . 

17G7(i 

1827 

1800 

1884 

46.  Berry,  Sir  John     . 
4(i.  Bidder.  George  Parker 

1636 

169W 

1806 

1878 

47.  Bidgood,  Dr.  John 
4S.  BidFake,  Dr.  Jolin 

1624 

1691 

1758 

1814 

49.  BidwU!,  John  Came 

I8I5 

1863 

60.  Billington.  Thomas 

1832 

61.  Biackall,  Dr.  John 

1771 

1860 

62.  Biackall,  Bev.  Samuel 

1792 

63.  Blondy,  Bidhop  Richard 

64.  Bluet,  Francis 

66.  Blundell,  Peter     . 

1267 

1644 

1520 

1601 

66,  Bodley,  Sir  Josiaa . 

1550rf 

1618 

xd 

67.  Bodley,  Dr.  Lawrence 

i54Srf 

ltil5 

68.  Bodley,  Sir  Thomas 

1545 

1613 

59.  Began,  Zachary     , 

1635 

1659 

60.  Boniface,  St 

680 

765 

61.  Bonvill,  William,  Lord 

1461 

62.  Borough,  ChriMopher 

63.  BoTOimh,  Step}<^n . 

1625 

1584 

64.  Borough,  WUliam 
66.  Bowen,  James 

1636 

1599 

1751 

1835 

'' 

>= 
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Names 

Bom 

Died 

Prince 

Dic- 
tionary 

DeTonian 

66.  Bowring,  Sir  John 

1792 

1873 

. 

X 

X 

67.  Bracton,  Henry     . 

• 

1268 

X 

X 

xd 

68.  Brancker,  Thomas 

1633 

1676 

• 

X 

X 

69.  Bray,  Rev.  Edward  Atkyns  . 

70.  Brentingham,  Bishop.  Thomas 

71.  Bretla,na,  Rev.  Joseph  . 

1778 

1857 

• 

X 

X 

• 

1394 

X 

• 

X 

1742 

1819 

. 

X 

X 

72.  Brewer,  William,  Lord  . 

• 

1226 

X 

X 

xd 

73.  Brewer,  Bishop,  William 

• 

1244 

X 

• 

xd 

74.  Brian,  Guy,  Lord  . 

Hthcent. 

1391(2 

X 

• 

xd 

75.  Brice,  Andrew 

1690 

1773 

• 

X 

X 

76.  Bridgeman,  Bishop,  John 

1677 

1652 

X 

X 

X 

77.  Britte,  Walter       . 

• 

14thcent.d 

X 

X 

xd 

78.  Brock,  Dr.  William 

1807 

1875 

• 

X 

X 

79.  Brockedon,  William 

1787 

1854 

• 

X 

X 

80.  Bronscombe,  Bishop,  Walter . 

• 

1280 

,       X 

• 

X 

81.  Brooke,  Charles     . 

1777 

1852 

• 

X 

X 

82.  Brooke,  Henry  James    . 

1771 

1857 

• 

X 

X 

The  following  statements  respecting  the  Table  may  be  of 
service : 

1.  The  cross  ( x )  denotes  infonnation.  Thus,  we  learn  that 
Sir  Coplestone  Bampfield  was  born  in  1636,  died  in  1691, 
memoirs  of  him  will  be  found  in  Prince  and  in  the  Dictionary, 
and  he  was  a  Devonian  by  birth ;  and  so  on  in  other  cases. 

2.  The  point  (.)  denotes  no  information.  Thus,  according 
to  the  Table,  Baldwin  of  Eedvers  died  in  1155,  and  there  is 
a  memoir  of  him  in  the  Dictionary;  but  Prince  is  silent  about 
him,  and  we  have  no  information  about  the  date  or  place  of 
his  birth ;  and  so  on  in  other  cases. 

3.  The  letter  d  appended  in  some  cases  to  a  date  or  to  a 
cross  denotes  doubtfulness.  Thus,  Eobert  Barry  died  in  the 
12th  century,  and  memoirs  of  him  occur  in  Prince  and  in  the 
Dictionary,  but  we  have  no  information  as  to  the  year  of  his 
birth,  and  though  he  has  been  said  to  be  a  Devonian  by  birth, 
the  statement  is  doubtful. 

4.  The  italics  denote  persons  who,  from  the  date  of  their 
death,  might  have  been  expected  to  be  mentioned  in  Prince 
as  well  as  in  the  Dictionary,  but  who,  nevertheless,  are  not 
mentioned  there.  Eight  such  instances  will  be  found  in  the 
Table.  On  the  other  hand  the  Dictionary  refuses  niches  to 
ten  of  Prince's  "  Worthies." 
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NOTICES  OF  CERTAIN  ECCLESIASTICAL  MATTERS 
AT  CHAGFORD  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

BT   0.    WAREING   OBMEROD,    M.A.,    F.G.S. 
(Read  at  St.  Harychnrch,  July,  1886.) 


In  a  paper  by  myself,  read  at  the  Ashburton  meeting,  1876, 
page  62,  entitled  "Historical  Sketch  of  the  Parish  of  Chagford," 
reference  was  made  to  certain  old  accounts,  and  extracts  were 
taken  therefrom.  A  short  history  of  the  church  and  a  list  of 
the  rectors  was  given,  but  various  matters  were  omitted  which 
are  of  interest,  but  which  would  have  swelled  the  paper. 
The  most  important  of  these  are  a  statement  of  the  tithes  in 
1593,  the  payments  to  Chantry  Priests,  and  the  charges  con- 
nected with  alterations  at  the  east  end  of  the  church. 

The  following  list  of  tithes  occurs  between  the  Return  of 
the  Market  Wardens  of  October  7,  1593,  and  that  of  the 
Four  Men,  December  23,  1593 : 

"Hereafter  ensueth  the  Customed  sute  of  tyme  of  Memory 
used.  Whereof  no  Mans  Memory  ys  not  to  the  Contrarie 
for  the  payment  of  certayne  tithes  wthin  the  Pyshe  of 
Chagford  to  the  Pson  of  the  said  Pshe.  Wch  Customes 
were  wth  the  assent  of  the  Ancyent  Men  the  xvth  daye  of 
March  1594  in  the  xxxvjth  yere  of  the  Eaine  of  cure 
Souereine  Ladye  Quene  Elizabeth 
Imprims  yt  hath  bin  used  cute  of  tyme  of  memory  that  no 

mans  mynde  is  to  the  contrary 
For  the  fawell  (foaling)  of  evye  colte  to  the  Pson  of  the  Pshe  a 

pennye 
Itm  for  evy  vewre  cowe  (Barren  cow)  two  pence 

Itm  for  evye  newed  cowe  (Cow  that  has  just  calved)    two  pence 
Itm  for  evye  culfe  two  pence 

Itm  in  consideracion  of  tithing  woode  to  paye  evye  yere  a  hewrth 
penny  and  no  more  for  all  kinds  of  woode 
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Itm  for  evy  spallier  (Labourer  at  tin  works)  a  showell  penny 

Itm  the  said  Pishners  have  used  out  of  tyme  of  memory  to 
bringe  all  there  tithing  lames  whin  the  said  Pish  to  be 
tithable  uppon  the  feaste  of  Snt  Michaels  daye  to  the 
Ghurche  Yarde  of  the  said  Pishe  of  Chagford  And  the 
tithe  woule  whin  the  said  Pish  to  be  broughte  unto  the 
Ghurche  Porche  of  the  Pishe  at  the  time  when  the  said 
wouU  shall  be  tithable  although  the  Pson  or  his  deputie  be 
not  there  yt  it  is  sufficyent  tender 

Likewise  they  have  used  to  bringe  home  the  tithing  waxe  and 
honnye  to  the  Psonage  of  Chagforde  accurding  to  their 
consyence 

Itm  oute  of  tyme  of  memorye  the  Pson  of  the  said  Pishe 
oughte  to  yelde  a  feaste  to  the  seid  Pisheners  on  tuesday  in 
Easter  weeke  or  allw  xxvjs  viijd  for  the  same  at  the 
eleccion  of  the  said  Prshheners 

Itm  a  gardyn  penye  so  called  for  all  fcute  and  ..." 

This  document  seems  to  be  perfect  except  the  last  word. 

When  the  Tithe  Eent  was  apportioned  in  1842,  a  Modus 
was.  claimed  by  the  parishioners  founded  on  a  suggestion  for 
a  prohibition  in  the  Queen's  Bench  in  Eliz.  33  and  34  (two 
years  prior  to  the  above),  made  on  behalf  of  two  farmers  of 
Chagford,  to  stay  execution  of  suit  for  tithes.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  there  was  a  dispute  as  to  the  tithes  at  the 
time  when  the  above  was  written. 

Part  II. 

CHANTRY  PRIESTS  AND   OFFICIALS    CONNECTED  WITH  CLERICAL 

AND   KINDRED   MATTERS. 

The  original  entries  up  to  1546  are  made  in  abbreviated 
Latin.  The  accounts  werevratten  by  the  Chantry  Priests, 
who  were  paid  twopence  for  copying  the  same. 

The  Chantry  Priests  belonged  to  the  Fraternity  of  Saint 
Katherine.  The  earliest  Eeturn  by  the  Wardens  of  that 
Fraternity  is  for  1481.  In  that  year  a  payment  of  fifteen 
pence  was  paid  to  the  Chaplain  for  praying  for  the  souls  of 
the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Fraternity,  and  twopence  for 
drink  at  the  Solemnities  of  the  same  Fraternity  on  the  day 
of  Saint  Katherine.  From  1482  to  1485  the  Priest  received 
twenty  pence,  but  the  payment  for  drink  varied  from  a  penny 
to  sixpence.  In  1487  twenty  pence  was  paid  to  William 
Kemp  for  an  address  from  the  pulpit.  The  average  annual 
receipts  of  the  Fraternity  during  the  above  years  was  about 
13s.  6d.,  derived  chiefly  from  small  donations,  and  a  balance  of 
about  £5  was  carried  on  from  year  to  year.  In  1488  a  change 
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took  place.  The  quarters  into  which  the  parish  was  divided 
paid  the  following  sums  as  donations  for  two  years  :  Meldon, 
10s.;  Teyngcombe,  13s.;  Town,  228.;  South  Teyng,  14s.:  in 
all,  £2  19s;  and  payments  varying  in  amounts  were  con- 
tinued by  them  until  1514,  when  neighbouring  parishes 
added  small  donations.  In  1532  the  Abbot  of  the  Monastery 
at  Torr  presented  7s.  6d.  The  greatest  number  of  contri- 
buting parishes  was  in  1536,  when  the  following  payments 
were  made :  Teynton,  4s. ;  Throwlegh,  4s. ;  Gidley,  4s.  4d. ; 
Belston,  6d. ;  South  Tawton,  4d. ;  Tetburn,  2s.  9d. ;  Moreton, 
Is.  4d.;  North  Bovey,  6d.;  Wythycombe,  Is.  9d.;  Manaton,  Is. 
The  total  from  the  quarters  and  ten  parishes  was  £2  13s.  7d. 
After  this  time  the  donations  rapidly  diminished,  until  in 
1542,  1543,  and  1544  Throwlegh  and  Gidley  only  subscribed, 
and  the  Fraternity  was  thenceforth  supported  by  the  parish. 
Two  lists  exist — one  contains  the  names  of  the  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  fraternity  of  St.  Katherine,  the  other  the 
names  of  those  who  gave  something  towards  the  foundation 
of  the  Fraternity.  These  lists  are  not  dated,  but  from  the 
handwriting  and  their  position  it  may  be  presumed  that  they 
were  written  between  1525  and  1530 ;  as  however  the  list  of 
the  Fraternity  contains  the  name  of  Brother  Dennys,  who 
was  buried  in  1512,  it  is  probably  a  record  of  all  the 
Fraternity  from  the  commencement.  This  list  gives  the 
names  of  127  husbands  and  wives,  16  men,  and  5  women; 
in  all,  148  persons.  The  general  subscription  from  each 
person  was  twopence.  The  list  is  headed  by  John  Prous 
and  Johanna  his  wife,  who  paid  3s.  4d.  Of  the  above  105 
were  also  donors,  but  the  sums  given  are  not  stated.  During 
the  prosperity  of  the  Fraternity  permanent  Chaplains  were 
engaged,  and  the  following  extracts  will  show  the  salaries  paid: 

1488.     6s.  9d.  Bro.  Henry;  6s.  Id.  Bro.  Eichard;  £4  6s.  4d. 

Bro.  John. 
1490.     £5  8s.  Bro.  lohn  Eanse,  *'our  Chaplain,  for  his  salary 

this  year." 
1496.     £2  7s.   4d.   Bro.   Thomas  Bodifar,   "our  Chaplain  for 

twenty-three  weeks." 
1526.     £5  13s.  4d.  John  Taverner,  for  his  salary. 
1536.     £5  13s.  4d.  William  Haumont. 

1545.  £1  7s.    lid.  Richard  Splotte,   for  his  services  during 

quarter  of  year ;  and  £1  6s.  7d.  John  Yolden. 

1546.  £5  6s.  8d.  John  Yolden. 

This  return  brings  the  entries  down  to  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  is  the  last  that  contains  payments 
to  the  Chaplains.    In  addition  to  the  above  sums,  a  payment 
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of  five  shillings  was  'sometimes  made  for  a  chamber.  The 
annual  salary  was  £5  13s.  4d.  The  payment  for  shorter 
periods  at  the  rate  of  about  two  shillings  and  a  penny  a  week. 

CHURCH   MUSIC. 

1527.  "Wardens  of  St  Michael  paid  4d.  to  an  Old  Man  who 
played  on  the  Organ. 

1534.     The  Four  Men — 2s.  for  mending  the  Organ. 

1554.     Wardens  of  St.  Michael — 3s.  4d.  for  mending  of  the  Organs. 

1556.  Eobert  Lopas,  lohn  Friend,  and  others  of  the  Howde 
Young  Men — 278.  for  a  Gray  el,*  and  a  Hymnal,  paid 
Bowden  for  playing  to  the  Argons  and  foiur  Pryke 
song  books,  1 2d.  f 

1558.  Eobert  Lopes,  lohn  Penycot,  and  others  of  the  Howde — 
13s.  4d.  for  playing  to  the  Argons  for  two  years. 

1561.  Wardens  of  St.  Michael — 4s.  to  lohn  Bowden  for  play- 
ing at  Argons. 

1565.     The  Four  Men — 8s.  to  lohn  Bowden  for  playing  the  Argons. 

1574.  The  Ale  Wardens — 10s.  to  lohn  Bowdon  for  playing  of 
the  Organs. 

1591.  The  Head  Wardens — 92  Organ  pipes  mentioned  in  a 
schedule. 

1594.  Wardens  of  St.  Michael — Organ  pipes  in  a  schedule, 
number  not  stated. 

The  name  of  Howde  was  not  used  by  the  Young  Men 
Wardens  after  1564,  and  they  did  not  then  take  any  part  in 
the  musical  services. 

AQUAEBAJULUS. 

Aquaebajulus.  This  word  is  used  for  the  Parish  Clerk.  It 
is  mentioned  in  the  Act  book,  20  March,  162|,  of  Bishop  Hall 
(Bishop  of  Exeter),  and  the  License  book  for  Beaufort, 
16  July,  1684,  of  Bishop  Lamplough  (information  of  Dr, 
Oliver).  From  the  following  extracts  it  seems  that  his  salary 
was  occasionally  in  arrear. 

1539.  The  Four  Men — 13s.  4d.  paid  to  Nicholas  Cuyff  in  part 

payment  for  two  years. 

1540.  The  Four  Men— £3  15s.  paid  to  Nicholas  Cliff  in  part 

payment  for  three  years  past. 

1541.  The  Four  Men— £10  7s.  7d.  paid  "  Aquaebajulo "  in 

part  payment. 

The  Aquaebajulus  is  not  mentioned  again. 

*  Grayel  or  Gradale.  This  book  contained  those  parts  of  the  choral 
service  which  related  to  chanting  at  the  Mass.  See  Remains  of  Orindaly  p. 
135.     Parker  Society. 

t  Prick-song.  Music  pricked  or  noted  down,  full  of  flourish  and  variety. 
Halli well's  Dictionary. 
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Part  III. 

ST.  maky's  chapel. 

In  the  "Historical  Sketch  of  the  Parish  of  Chagford" 
before  mentioned  (page  66)  the  following  remarks  occur:  "A 
slight  inspection  of  the  church  shows  that  there  is  every 
appearance  of  the  body  of  the  church  having  been  erected  at 
the  same  time ;  but  in  the  returns  of  St.  Mary  of  the  chapel 
for  1482  there  are  entries  containing  the  charges  for  building 
a  chapel.  This  entry  contains  the  payments  for  laying  the 
foundation  and  building,  and  for  the  crest  of  the  gable,  and 
it  appears  that  two  windows  were  inserted.  This  answers 
the  description  of  the  present  main  chancel,  the  windows 
being  the  east  window,  and  the  northerly  window  over  the 
tomb  of  Sir  John  Widdon.  The  window  on  the  south  side 
was  added  afterwards."  The  entries  in  the  returns  of  the 
wardens,  "  Beatae  Mariae  Virginis  de  Capella,"  which  extend 
over  the  two  years  from  Lady  Day,  1482,  to  1484,  are  curious, 
and  worth  preserving.  The  wardens  were  John  Prous,  a 
member  of  the  old  family  of  that  name,  and  John  Wolcote, 
probably  John  Wolcote  of  Chagford,  who  "for  his  good 
service  done  unto  the  King  in  his  warres  had  a  Chief  added 
to  his  arms  as  an  Augmentation  of  honor."  (Burke's  Landed 
Gentry,  1863,  page  1686.)  The  wardens  received  in  all 
£10  4s.  9|^d.,  including  twenty  pence  from  the  rector  of 
Gidleigh  for  the  chapel  timber,  and  fourpence  from  the 
wardens  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Mary  at  Wyke  for  shyndel- 
stone.  The  payments  amounted  to  £9  16s.  2d.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  copy  of  the  return  of  the  outlay : 

"Itm  iidm  Ousted  pet  alloc  de  iiij^^  vij*  vij^  solut  Robto 
Aynell  &  Willo  Clampyt  lalham  Et  de  xxx^  iiij  solut  Johi 
Ondenay  pro  fabricacioe  maremii  Et  de  xviij*  pro  calce  et 
cariacoe  eiusdm  Et  de  xxj*  vij^  solut  Willo  Smyth  pro  Irnworke 
&  Naylys  Et  de  iiij*  vj^  pro  iij  Mill  de  Shyndel  stone  Et 
de  xvj  pro  latthm  et  cariaco  eusdm  Et  de  iij*  iiij*^  pro  iij  Mill  de 
lathnaylys  Et  de  vx^  pro  iij  Mill  de  Helyng  pynys  Et  de 
iiij*  vj^  solot  tegulatorib  Et  de  iiij*  pro  abis  et  lecto  eordm  Et  de 
xiij^  solut  pro  crastys  Et  de  vij*  j^  solut  Willo  Bette  pro  opacone 
Et  de  iiij^  solut  Eico  Splot  pro  eadm  Et  de  v^  solut  Henr  Verd 
pro  eadm  Et  de  iij*  j^  sol  Rob*  Mary  pro  eadm  Et  de  viij^  solut 
Henr  Hooker  pro  eadm  Et  de  x<^  sol  Johi  Prous  pro  Cariage  lapid 
Et  de  iiij*  ij  sol  Johi  Hamelyn  pro  cariag  lapid  Et  de  xij  sol 
Rico  Martyn  pro  cariag  lapid  Et  de  ij^  in  pane  et  [obliterated']  ad 
fundacoem  Capelle  Et  de  iij*  iiij^  sol  Rico  Stapulhill  pro  Capite 
do  le  GabeU  Wyndowe     Et  de  iij^  solut  Rico  Seynthill  pro  itinere 
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suo  apd  Mourton  Wode  Et  de  iiij  sol  Johi  Hurston  pro  thachyng 
Et  de  ix^  solut  Rob  Hore  pro  de  cent  longi  straminis  Et  de  iiij^ 
solut  Johi  Wolcote  pro  equitacoe  ad  quarrera  de  la  Shyndel  stonys 
duob  [obliterated]  Et  de  xvj*  solut  Johi  Glayse  pro  vitriacoe  duar 
fenestrar    Et  de  xvj*^  pro  mensa  sua  et  famuli  sui  cu  cib  equor." 

In  1531  considerable  repairs  were  done  to  the  church,  and 
a  new  window  was  inserted.  This  was  without  doubt  the 
square  window  in  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  in  the  worst 
style  of  the  period,  consisting  of  four  narrow  openings,  and 
having  a  plain  narrow  label  between  the  top  and  the  root 
It  remained  until  the  year  1873,  when  a  new  window,  in 
keeping  with  the  architecture  of  the  church,  was  substituted. 
The  expenses  in  1531  are  set  out  fully  in  the  following 
extract  : 

"  Johi  Smyth  pro  ryghting  fereor  pessulor  de  fenestra  vitrea  j<^ 
Et  pro  veccoe  ligni  sup  eanden  fenestra  ij^  Et  solut  pro  eodm 
ligno  Rob*  Westcote  xiij  Et  pro  vectioe  Marem  iiij  Et  Vitrario 
pro  fenestra  prd  xx^  Et  pro  fereis  pro  eidm  fenestre  ij*  viij  et  J 
et  pro  vectio  eidem  ferri  a  Moreton  iij  et  lathamo  pro  factione  nove 
feneste  xl*  Et  pro  le  possyng  the  Roufe  de  Ecclia  iij^  et  pro 
abstulendo  de  le  gravel  &  congeries  ante  eandem  fenestram  vj^ 
Et  de  Rico  Saxyn  in  fodendo  lapides  infra  le  More  vj^  Et  WiUo 
Benet  pro  labore  exd  et  quator  in  le  More  vj*^  et  John  WiLstyn  pro 
ligniaB  de  le  Scaffold  ij<^  et  pro  factioe  de  le  Scaffold  fenestre  nove 
iiij  Et  solut  in  Domo  Magistri  Burgyne  pro  vino  6^  Et  in  alio 
loco  pro  vino  \\" 

Unconnected  with  archaeology,  the  above  returns  open  up 
a  wide  field  of  consideration  connected  with  statisticei 
matters ;  these  points  will,  however,  not  be  entered  upon. 


WHAT    IS    A    CAMP? 

BY   R.    N.    WORTH,    F.G.S. 
(Read  at  St  Marychurch,  July,  1886.) 


What  is  a  Camp  ?  The  question  seems  a  simple  one ;  but  it 
is  not  so  easily  answered  as  might  at  first  appear.  The 
etymologist  can  reply  readily  enough  from  his  point  of  view, 
by  telling  us  that  originally  it  meant  a  field  or  plain.  The 
soldier  has  no  difl&culty  with  his  rendering,  for  to  him  it  is 
a  place  where  an  army,  or  section  of  an  army,  pitches  its 
tents,  or  takes  up  extemporised  and  temporary  quarters ;  and 
this  is  the  general  sense  in  which  the  word  is  always  under- 
stood in  current  use. 

The  only  man  who  cannot  give  the  enquiry  a  direct  and 
consistent  answer  is  the  antiquary.  The  last  thing  he  means 
by  a  camp  is  a  "field  or  plain,"  and  while  the  idea  of 
temporary  occupation  may  have  been  present  to  the  minds  of 
those  who  first  introduced  the  word  into  archaeological 
nomenclature,  the  propriety  of  this  application  has  long  been 
almost  wholly  ignored.  If  we  find  a  *'  camp  "  mentioned  in 
an  ordinary  antiquarian  work,  without  further  detail,  all  that 
we  can  safely  understand  by  it  is  an  enclosure  defenced  or 
defensible. 

Five  years  ago  I  had  to  remark,  "  There  is  hardly  a  single 
cause  which  has  led  to  so  much  confusion  in  the  interpretation 
of  our  early  history  as  the  unfortunate  error  of  nomenclature 
which  has  indiscriminately  ranked  the  earthworks  scattered 
throughout  the  country  as  *  hill-forts/  '  camps,'  and  '  castles,' 
whereas  the  immense  majority  are  simply  the  enclosures  of 
the  ancient  villages  or  towns  .  .  .  the  evidence,  not  of  long 
continued  or  desperate  warfare,  but  of  settled  and  com- 
paratively dense  population."''^ 

♦  Trans.  Flt/m,  ImL  viii.  38. 
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I  have  seen  no  reason  to  change  that  opinion ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  need  of  its  expression  has  been  again  and  again 
emphasized.  There  never  was  a  time  when  so  much  general 
interest  was  taken  in  matters  of  archseology  as  now;  but 
unfortunately  there  is  no  line  of  scientific  research  which 
suffers  so  seriously  from  the  domination  of  a  few  great  names. 
It  seems  to  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  great  majority  of  anti- 
quarian investigators  nowadays  to  quote  the  words  of  some 
antiquary  of  the  past  generation,  or  the  last  century,  either 
to  base  an  argument  or  to  end  a  controversy ;  that  Stukeley 
or  Borlase  or  Polwhele  said  this  or  thought  that  is  enough. 

I  am  the  last  man  to  undervalue  the  work  of  our  elder 
antiquaries ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  too  often  insisted 
that  they  are  not  "  authorities "  on  questions  of  fact,  where 
they  do  not  speak  of  matters  within  their  own  personal 
knowledge.  We  must  always  distinguish  between  that 
portion  of  their  writings  which  has  a  basis  or  backing  from 
outside,  and  that  which  embodies  simply  their  opinions,  or 
perchance  has  no  higher  claim  upon  us  than  its  origin  in  a 
fertile  imagination.  No  one  knows  better  than  myself  the 
danger  of  questioning  any  accepted  matter  of  historical  or 
antiquarian  belief,  with  nothing  to  sustain  the  objection  but 
patent  facts,  or  the  plain  statements  of  contemporary  wit- 
nesses :  the  strange  array  of  "  men  in  buckram  "  certain  to  be 
mustered  as  "  authorities  '*  on  the  other  side ;  or  the  amusing 
superiority  of  those  who,  being  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  points  of  controversy  themselves,  are  unable  to  distinguish 
between  the  sceptic's  ignorance  and  his  information.  To 
these  little  drawbacks,  however,  one  soon  gets  accustomed. 

Now  this  word  "  camp,"  when  used  in  an  antiquarian  sense, 
is  purely  a  creation  of  the  antiquaries.  It  is  never  employed 
in  genuine  popular  speech.  The  ancient  topography  knows 
it  not.  Our  Saxon  forefathers  were  wiser  men.  They  almost 
universally  applied  the  word  hyrig  (burgh,  borough) — at 
present  commonly  "  bury,"  which  means  nothing  more  than 
an  earthwork — literally  a  "protected  place,"  essentially  of 
permanent  habitation,  as  in  the  modern  borough.  Add 
"  stock  "  or  "  stoke,"  and  you  have  the  ancient  terms  by  which 
nearly  every  so-called  "camp  "  in  the  county  was  once  known. 
Most  other  appellations  in  common  speech  are  of  later  origin, 
as  often  proved  by  their  reduplicative  character.  Hembury 
Fort  will  serve  for  an  example;  the  "fort"  simply  repeats 
the  "bury."  So  with  Membury  Castle,  Sidbury  Castle, 
Blackbury  Castle,  and  their  kin — "  castle  "  is  only  "  bury  " 
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over  again.  In  Stockland  Castle  it  is  the  ''stock"  that  is 
repeated.  Here  the  original  idea  of  the  *'  bury"  hacr  been  lost, 
and  new  epithets  applied.  Then  there  are  cases  in  which 
the  "bury"  is  not  found,  such  as  Hocksdown  Castle;  and 
here  the  simplest  inference  is  that  the  earthworks  as  earth- 
works were  unnamed  in  Saxon  times.  In  some  cases  we 
have  a  simply  descriptive,  and  not  interpretative  term,  as  in 
Clovelly  "  Dikes  "  (or  the  Dichens),  Mambury  *'  King,"  Perran 
"Round"  (where  the  Cornish  mystery  plays  were  acted), 
Brent  and  Loddiswell  "  Eings."  The  "  burys  "  and  "  rings  " 
of  the  common  folk  are  far  safer  than  the  "  camps "  of  the 
learned,  who  were  probably  in  the  first  place  led  astray  by 
hypotheses  of  Eoman  invasion  and  conquest,  carried  fear 
beyond  legitimate  bounds. 

The  finest  description  of  an  English  "  bury  "  yet  penned  is 
the  account  of  Worlebury  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Dymond,  F.S.A., 
equally  valuable  for  the  accuracy  of  its  facts,  and  for  the 
cautious  abstinence  of  its  theories.  Mr.  Dymond  divides  the 
so-called  "camps"  into  three  great  classes — enclosures  for 
permanent  residence ;  for  retreat  (hill  forts  and  citadels) ;  for 
temporary  shelter  (slight  and  open  earthworks).  It  is  of 
course  to  the  third  class  only  that  the  term  "  camp  "  can  with 
any  accuracy  be  applied ;  and  if  upon  enquiry  it  be  found, 
as  I  believe  it  will,  that  this  kind  of  defensible  enclosure  is 
by  far  the  rarest  of  all,  the  misleading  character  of  the 
appellation  can  hardly  be  more  strongly  emphasized,  or  the 
necessity  of  its  abandonment  wherever  it  cannot  in  strictness 
be  justified.  We  can  hardly  nowadays  fall  back  as  an 
alternative  upon  "  bury,"  where  a  doubt  exists ;  but  there  can 
be  no  objection  as  a  rule  to  the  term  "  earthwork,"  with  very 
few  exceptions. 

There  is  a  great  task  before  any  Devonshire  archaeologist 
who  will  undertake  the  classification  of  these  "  camps  "  under 
their  proper  heads;  and  we  are  far,  as  yet,  from  being  in 
a  position  to  estimate  the  amount  of  light  which  such  an 
enquiry  will  throw  on  the  early  history  of  the  county. 
I  believe,  and  have  elsewhere  tried  to  show,  that  a  good  deal 
commonly  accepted  as  historical  will  vanish  in  the  process. 
One  of  the  first  things  to  disappear  will  be  the  idea  that  any 
definite  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn — save  perhaps  in  the 
case  of  some  of  the  few  "  camps  "  proper — from  their  shapes 
or  structure.  As  I  said  in  the  address  already  quoted — "  as  a 
rule  the  lines  follow  simply  the  contour  of  the  ground," 
while    the   construction   would  naturally    depend    on    the 
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materials  at  hand.  Where  stone  was  available,  the  walls 
would  be  of  stone ;  where  stone  was  wanting,  banks  of  earth 
would  be  raised ;  where  wood  abounded,  the  enclosure  would 
commonly  be  stockaded.  There  is,  in  fact,  as  much  reason 
for  assuming  the  existence  of  distinct  races  in  England  now, 
because  in  some  localities  bricks  are  the  building  materials, 
and  elsewhere  granite,  or  slate,  or  flint,  or  sandstone,  as 
there  is  for  arguing  to  the  same  conclusion  from  the  existence 
merely  of  kindred  structural  differences  in  these  ancient 
strongholds.  And  anyone  would  see  the  folly  of  reasoning 
up  to  different  nationalities  from  the  straight  streets  of  a 
town  built  on  a  plain,  or  the  winding  roads  of  a  city  set 
on  a  hill. 

From  all  we  know  of  the  manner  of  life  of  our  pre- 
Eoman  predecessors ;  and  from  all  we  can  glean  by  analogy 
from  the  conditions  of  races  of  the  present  day,  approxi- 
mating the  same  stage  of  culture,  and  the  same  capacity 
of  intellect;  we  may  be  sure  that  the  need  of  means  of 
defence  was  always  present,  and  that  there  was  no  collection 
of  huts  without  some  protection.  The  practice  of  defence  is 
all  but  universal ;  quite  so  when  warlike  races,  like  the  early 
Kelts  or  Saxons,  are  in  question. 

This  need  of  protective  strength  dictated  the  selection  of 
the  more  remarkable  sites,  where  the  ancient  earthworks 
or  piled  stone  ramparts  yet  remain.  The  absence  of  water 
was  a  small  matter  compared  with  defensive  capacity.  The 
inconvenience  of  these  positions  in  more  peaceful  times  led 
alike  to  their  abandonment  and  their  preservation.  Hence 
the  more  modern  Dorchester  has  replaced  the  ancient  Maiden 
Castle,  the  more  modem  Salisbury  the  ancient  Sarum,  the 
more  modern  Honiton  the  ancient  Hembury.  Where  the 
site  was  equally  well  adapted  to  both  sets  of  conditions, 
it  was  frequently  continuec^  as  at  Exeter.  But  the  proba- 
bility is  that  most  of  the  old  settlements  were  early 
abandoned  as  civilization  progressed. 

Still,  it  is  likely  that  a  much  larger  number  do  continue 
in  occupation  than  is  commonly  imagined.  The  "bury" 
name  is  not  invariably  preserved.  Lydford  is  shrunk  to  the 
shadow  of  its  former  self  within  its  older  cincture:  less 
notably,  but  not  less  clearly,  than  Wareham  within  its  huge 
ramparts.  Torrington,  I  doubt  not,  was  once  a  "fenced 
city  "  on  its  hill. 

There  is,  as  I  have  said,  far  more  work  to  be  done  in 
the  investigation  of  this  class  of  remains  than  ma,j  be 
imagined.     The  larger   are  indeed   fairly   known,   but  the 
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smaller  have  frequently  escaped  observation ;  and  occasionally 
it  happens  that  little  more  than  a  name  is  left — sometimes 
nothing  but  an  epithet.  As  an  illustration  of  the  way 
in  which  structural  antiquities  may  still  exist  unrecognised 
among  us,  I  mention  three  instances  in  close  neighbourhood 
on  the  Dartmoor  borders.  Trowlesworthy  on  the  Plym 
undoubtedly  takes  its  name  from  the  weorthig  of  some  old 
Saxon.  It  has  been  a  warren  for  centuries ;  but  hard  by  the 
warrener's  house  are  the  foundations  of  the  hut,  either  of 
the  original  settler,  or  of  a  dweller  of  kindred  date,  and 
surrounding  this  the  remains  of  the  enclosure  of  the 
"worthy"  itself.  Not  a  couple  of  miles  distant,  at  Green- 
well  farm,  the  farm  buildings,  partly  Tudor,  but  mainly 
modem,  stand  within  an  ancient  enclosure,  the  rough  stone- 
wall bank  of  which  ranges  up  to  seven  and  ten  feet  thick ; 
while  adjacent  are  the  foundations  of  a  rectangular  building, 
piled  moor  stones,  of  probably  equal  age.  So,  near  the 
village  of  Meavy,  in  the  valley  below,  there  is  a  farm 
enclosure  so  massive,  that  if  the  more  modern  buildings  and 
the  turf  were  cleared  away,  and  it  stood  fairly  out  in  the 
open,  it  might  almost  rival  Grimspound.  It  continually 
happens  that  we  cannot  recognize  the  ancient  settlement  for 
the  modern  dwelling  or  hamlet. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  simply  to  plead  for  a  much- 
needed  reform  in  our  archaeological  nomenclature,  and  to  point 
out  the  absolute  necessity,  if  we  are  to  interpret  this  class  of 
antiquities  at  all,  of  distinguishing  between  things  that 
differ.  It  almost  surpasses  belief  how  it  can  ever  have  been 
thought  possible  that  the  vast  mounds  of  Clovelly  Dikes 
could  be  thrown  up  for  casual  occupation  in  the  imminent 
presence  of  danger,  or  by  anything  less  than  the  united 
efforts  of  a  powerful  tribe ;  and  in  its  degree  the  same  argu- 
ment applies  to  such  works  as  Hembury,  Cadbury,  Preston- 
bury,  Woodbury,  and  their  kin. 

We  may,  I  believe,  divide  the  so-called  "  camps "  of  the 
county,  much  upon  Mr.  Dymond's  lines,  into  three  classes — 
two  of  an  exceptional  and  one  of  a  customary  character. 
The  most  important  exception  is  that  of  the  few  enclosures 
of  great  magnitude  and  strength,  which  apparently  formed 
the  strongholds  of  a  district  or  of  a  tribe,  playing  much  the 
same  part  in  Keltic  Britain  that  the  exceptionally-fortified 
and  castled  towns  did  in  post-Norman  and  mediaeval  days. 
These  are  the  hill  forts.  The  other  exception  is  that  of  the 
slight  earthworks  which  may  very  well  in  many  cases  have 
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been  "camps"  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  which  were 
not  fitted  for  more  than  casual  occupation,  and  which  in- 
volved comparatively  little  labour  in  their  construction. 

Between  these  two  extremes  range  the  great  majority  of 
these  remains,  varying  in  size  and  strength  so  much  that 
they  seem  at  either  end  to  merge  into  the  other  two,  but 
differing  in  this,  that  they  were  intended  for  permanent 
occupation,  and  that  their  enclosures  were  essentially  defen- 
sive against  ever-present  danger — the  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  of  our  remote  predecessors. 

If  this  view  be  correct,  these  ancient  settlements  ought  to 
yield  traces  of  habitation,  and  I  admit  that  hitherto  that 
line  of  evidence  has  not  been  prominent.  But  it  is  not 
absent,  and  when  we  make  allowance  for  the  fact  that  it  has 
not  been  sought  for,  and  that  its  character  must  vary  with 
varying  structural  conditions,  I  believe  that  what  is  lacking 
may  be  fully  explained.  Where  a  bank  is  of  earth,  the  huts 
in  the  enclosure  would  be  of  such  perishable  materials  as 
wattle,  and  would  leave  no  structural  relics  to  our  days. 
When  however  the  agger  is  of  stone,  the  stone  foundations 
of  dwellings  are  almost  invariably  seen.  They  occur  at 
Grimspound,  as  every  one  familiar  with  moorland  antiquities 
very  well  knows.  They  are  found  in  the  "  rings  "  at  Brent, 
in  the  stronghold  of  Worlebury,  and  at  many  other  points. 
Where  these  evidences  are  wanting,  other  traces  of  occupation 
are  often  present,  but  they  have  yet  to  be  systematically 
looked  for. 

The  subject  branches  out  most  temptingly  in  various 
directions.  We  may  speculate  as  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
rival  tribes ;  as  to  the  relative  dates  of  these  antiquities  from 
the  extent  of  the  defences  and  the  indications  of  urgent 
need ;  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  population ;  and  in  many 
other  ways.  But  the  object  of  this  paper  is  not  to  speculate. 
It  has  no  higher  purpose  than  a  plea  for  full  and  accurate 
inquiry  into  the  true  character  of  our  so-called  "  camps,"  and 
their  classification  upon  sound  principles.  That  done,  the 
foundation  will  have  been  laid  of  far  more  certain  in- 
formation upon  many  details  of  our  early  history  than  we 
now  possess. 
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BY   EDWARD   PARFITT. 
(Bead  at  St.  Marychurch,  July,  1886.) 


"The  Confervse/*  remarks  Dillwyn,  in  his  introductioii, 
"  whether  considered  with  regard  to  their  external  appearance, 
their  internal  structure,  or  the  extraordinary  manner  in 
which  the  propagation  of  many  species  is  effected,  may 
undoubtedly  be  reckoned  among  the  most  beautiful  and 
curious  of  the  order  of  vegetables  to  which  they  belong." 
And  if  Dillwyn  had  lived  at  the  present  time,  and  had  used 
the  beautiful  appliances  of  the  microscope  as  we  know  them, 
he  would  have  been  still  more  struck  with  the  wonderful 
organisms  to  which  he  devoted  so  many  years  of  his  life. 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of  this  century,  very  many 
conjectures  were  made  as  to  the  mode  of  propagation  and 
increase  of  this  group  of  plants.  It  was  not  however  till 
just  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  the 
true  light  broke  in  upon  two  students ;  namely,  M.  Vaucher 
and  Mr,  Dillwyn.  The  latter  says,  "  It  was  in  the  spring  of 
1802  I  discovered  that  at  a  certain  period  of  their  growth 
small  tubes  are  protruded  from  simple  filaments  of  G,  nitida; 
that  these  unite  with  similar  tubes  of  other  contiguous 
filaments;  that, the  grains  of  one  being  emptied  into,  coalesce 
with  the  grains  of  the  other  filament,  and  thus  constitute  the 
Cjugalis  of  the  Flora  Danicar 

In  the  same  year  another  countryman  of  ours,  Mr.  Woods, 
made  a  similar  discovery  in  another  species.  In  the  section 
of  the  Conjugatm,  to  which  these  observers  had  directed  their 
attention,  there  is  something  indescribably  wonderful  The 
filaments  would  seem  to  be  endowed  with  some  occult  sense ; 
for  how  else  should  each  filament  or  thread  be  aware  of  the 
presence  of  another  approximately  near,  but  by  no  means 
touching  ?    One  or  the  other  will  begin  to  bulge  out  on  the 
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side  opposite  its  neighbour,  and  at  length  this  bulging 
assumes  a  tube-like  form.  The  opposite  filament  does 
exactly  the  same  thing,  and  presently  the  tubes  meet,  and 
the  green  matter  contained  in  each  of  the  filaments  begins 
to  move.  In  some  the  dissipiments  break  down,  allowing  a  free 
movement  to  the  green  plasma  within ;  in  some  the  contents 
of  one  filament  entirely  escape  into  and  join  the  other ;  in 
others  the  cell  contents  of  both  collect  in  the  connecting 
tubes,  and  the  mixing  of  the  two  forms  a  kind  of  egg,  either 
round  or  elliptical.  This  egg-like  body  contains  the  two 
elements ;  it  is  then  a  fertilized  body,  and  ready  to  reproduce 
a  plant  or  plants  in  accordance  with  the  form  which  produced 
it.  It  has  been  suggested  that  distinct  sexes  exist  among 
these  submerged  plants,  the  same  as  amongst  plants  of  a 
higher  order  {Phanerogams) ;  but  this  has  not  been  proved, 
and  probably  each  plant,  or  perhaps  each  thread,  is  composed 
of  two  elements.  So  far  as  my  own  observation  goes,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  detect  any  difference  in  the  filaments  prior 
to  conjugation.  Some  observers  have  asserted  that  some  of 
the  cells  of  a  filament  contain  one  sex,  and  other  cells  of  the 
same  filament  the  other  sex;  but  in  the  genus  Vaucheria 
there  are  no  septae  in  the  thread,  and  yet  these  produce  very 
conspicuous  a£d  unmistakable  homlets  and  sporangia  in 
close  proximity  to  each  other.  Their  contents  can  thus 
easily  be  examined  with  the  microscope,  and  determined. 

Dr.  M.  C.  Cook  says,  "  Although  it  can  hardly  be  considered 
essential  to  allude  in  this  place*  to  theories  which  have  been 
propounded  in  connection  with  fresh-water  algse,  we  make 
a  passing  allusion  to  the  suggestion  that  sexuality  in  distinct 
filaments  exists  in  the  Zygnemacece,  and  meet  it  by  the 
assertion  that  as  far  as  our  experience  goes  this  suggestion  is 
not  supported,  and  the  evidence  produced  is  far  from 
satisfactory." 

The  separation  of  these  higher  forms  of  fresh-water 
species  from  those  of  the  brackish  and  sea-waters  is  well 
known  to  students  to  be  quite  artificial :  it  is  only  for  the 
convenience  of  study  that  this  has  been  done.  Anyone 
taking  up  the  subject  will  soon  find  that  many  of  the  so- 
caUed  fresh-water  species  also  inhabit  the  brackish  waters, 
and  almost  the  sea  itself,  so  that  no  line  of  demarcation  can 
be  drawn  between  them.  At  the  same  time  there  are 
numbers  of  species  that,  so  far  as  is  known,  are  truly  marine. 
The  same  distinction  will  also  apply  to  some  fresh-water 
forms,  and  to  two  groups  of  unicellular  plants,  one  of  which 

♦  Fresh-water  Algos^  vol.  i.  pp.  7,  8. 
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is  not  included  in  this  paper ;  viz.,  the  IHatomacece.  In  this 
numerous  family  there  is  no  break  in  the  distribution 
between  the  fresh-water  and  the  sea.  The  second  group  is 
the  Desmidiacece,  of  which  I  have  enumerated  all  the  species 
that  have  fallen  under  my  observation,  and  these  are 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  fresh  waters,  although  Mr. 
Thwaits  discovered  one  or  two  in  brackish  waters  near 
Bristol. 

These  two  sections  of  the  great  family  of  fresh-water 
plants  contain  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  wonderful 
forms  that  can  possibly  be  imagined.  They  are  all  micro- 
scopic. The  sculpture  and  markings  in  the  Diatoms,  and  the 
beautiful  and  wonderful  forms  of  the  Desmids,  must  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated ;  no  figures  or  descriptions,  as  far  as  I  have 
seen,  can  do  justice  to  them.t  In  this,  as  in  so  many  other 
directions,  the  microscope  opens  up  an  entirely  new  world, 
which  lies  beyond  our  common  vision. 

Amongst  these  lower  forms  there  are  some  even  now  which 
occupy  very  debatable  ground — whether  they  are  truly  veget- 
able or  truly  animal ;  or  whether  they  are  a  mixture  of  both. 
A  few  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  one 
of  these  curious  forms,  Euglena  viridis,  a  few  of  which  I 
studied  for  more  than  a  year,  and  watched  them  through  I 
believe  all  the  stages  of  development.  I  saw  that  they  spent 
a  i)art  of  their  lives  as  quiet  vegetables,  and  the  rest  as  active 
fish-like  animals  pursuing  their  prey  through  the  water;  each 
with  a  long  whip-like  proboscis,  and  a  bright  red  eye.  I 
contend  that  these  animals  or  plants,  whichever  they  may 
be  called,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  their  develop- 
ment, have  quite  as  much  right  to  a  place  in  the  fresh-water 
algse  as  the  one  I  am  about  to  mention ;  namely,  Hcematococcus 
pluvialis — and  several  others  of  a  similar  nature. 

Flotow  made  a  special  study  of  H,  pluvialis,  and  observed 
that  it  presented  precisely  the  same  phases  as  I  observed  in 
Euglena  viridis.  The  mother  cell  has  its  season  of  rest 
enveloped  in  a  mucous  membrane,  and  sinks  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  or  attaches  itself  to  the  sides,  where  it  remains 
during  the  dark  and  cold  days  of  winter.  As  the  warmth  of 
spring  advances  the  parent  cell  breaks  through  the  envelope, 
and  escapes  as  an  active  body  floating  through  the  water, 
propelling  itself  along  with  its  two  cilia  or  flagellae. 

Dr.  Ferdinand  Cohn  prosecuted  some  experiments  with 
this  plant.     He  collected  some  from  a  herbarium,  where  they 

t  The  nearest  approach  to  the  objects  themselves  are  the  beautiful  figures 
in  the  British  Desmidiacece  of  Dr.  J.  Ralfs,  of  Penzance. 
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had  been  dried  for  two  years,  and  in  some  other  experiments 
for  several  years,  and  by  placing  them  in  their  normal 
medium  they  soon  revived.  This  fact,  it  may  be  observed, 
is  common  to  various  forms  of  Inf^isoria,  collected  from 
roofs  of  houses,  &c.,  where  they  have  been  blown  from 
dried-up  ponds  or  watercourses,  which  when  again  placed 
in  water  very  soon  revive.  It  therefore  affords  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdoms. 
Some  observers  have  regarded  these  low  forms  of  vegetable 
life  as  not  having  arrived  at  their  full  development;  or, 
in  other  words,  as  being  in  a  progressive  stage  up  to  some- 
thing higher.  This  may  be  so ;  but  if  it  be  so,  they  have 
at  the  present  stage  the  full  power  of  reproduction,  which 
again  is  not  restricted  to  the  lower  forms  of  life..  In  both 
Hcematococmts  pluvialis  and  Euglena  mridis  it  is  necessary,  to 
continue  the  race,  that  the  two  elements  should  be  brought 
into  contact  and  fused  together;  and  this,  so  far  as  my 
observation  goes,  always  takes  place  at  the  vegetable  portion 
of  their  existence.  When  two  of  the  green  globular  masses 
are  brought  together,  they  become  entirely  fused  into  ona 
By  continuous  watching  of  these  fused  globes,  it  will  be 
observed  that  they  soon  become  marked  with  one  or  two 
transverse  lines,  which  become  more  conspicuous,  until  they 
are  very  distinct.  The  next  stage  is,  that  the  globe  divides 
either  into  two  or  four  parts,  each  part  being  a  new  organism, 
or  rather,  I  should  say,  a  continuation  of  the  two  parents. 

All  those  who  have  the  pleasure  of  using  a  microscope 
must,  I  think,  have  seen  the  exquisite  little  green  globes 
of  Volvox  globator  moving  through  the  water,  as  they  are 
common  in  almost  every  pond  and  ditch  in  the  summer 
season,  and  have  the  power  of  moving  rapidly  by  means  of 
cilise.  This  is  an  organism  which,  from  its  movements  and 
its  mode  of  reproduction,  is  one  of  those  forms  of  life 
that  still  occupies  debatable  ground.  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke, 
in  his  recent  work,  has  included  it  in  the  fresh-water  algae. 
And  M.  E.  Maupas,  in  Annals  of  Natural  History,  1879, 
remarks  on — 

"The  very  great  difficulty,  and  so  far  insuperable  difficulty, 
in  ascertaiuing  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  kingdoms 
— the  vegetable  and  the  animal.  It  was  thought  that  when  F.  Cohn 
published  his  exhaustive  memoir  upon  the  Volvocence,  the  subject 
was  closed  for  ever.  But  Stein,  in  his  fine  work  recently 
published  upon  the  Flagellate  Infusoria^  recurs  to  the  old  view  of 
Ehrenberg,  and  reclaims  the  Volvocinece  for  the  animal  kingdom, 
placing  them  among  the  Infusoria.     With  Stein,  the  true  criterion 

VOL.  xviii.  2  B 
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'Vfhich  enables  a  Protozoon  to  be  distinguished  from  a  Protopbyte 
is  the  simultaneous  presence  of  vibratile  cilisB  or  flagellm  of 
contractile  vacuoles,  and  of  a  nucleus,  in  one  and  the  same  creature. 
The  Protozoon  alone,  according  to  him,  combine  these  three  organs : 
no  well-characterised  plant  possesses  them  together." 

But  we  shall  find  that  this  character  is  of  no  importance, 
and  that  it  occurs  in  algse,  upon  the  vegetable  nature  of 
which  Stein  himself  would  not  venture  to  cast  a  doubt 
It  is  useless  to  dwell  upon  the  vibratile  ciliae;  for  every- 
one knows  that  nearly  all  zoospores  are  furnished  with 
them.  And  at  this  point  occurs  one  of  the  greatest  pro- 
blems :  How  is  it  that  a  vegetable  organism  is  able  to 
work  or  move  these  cilise,  having  no  mitscles,  so  as  to  propel 
itself  through  the  water?  By  what  means  is  the  power 
sufficient  for  this  purpose  obtained  ?  To  this  no  satisfactory 
answer  is  forthcoming.  The  whole  subject  is  indeed,  I  may 
say,  crowded  with  questions  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the 
vegetable  physiologist.  For  instance,  there  is  that  most 
interesting  and  numerous  family,  the  DiatomaceoR,  many 
of  which  have  a  distinct  and  somewhat  rapid  voluntary 
motion.  These,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  bafSed  the  best 
microscopic  observers  to  discover  how  this  motion  is 
obtained.  Individually,  each  frustrule  represents  a  unicellular 
plant,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  it  has  the  power  of 
extracting  from  the  water — either  marine  or  fresh — silex, 
of  which  it  forms,  according  to  its  species,  the  most  exquisite 
sculptured  covering ;  and  the  highest  magnifying  powers  the 
opticians  have  been  able  to  bring  to  bear  upon  these  plants 
have  failed  to  discover  the  modics  operandi  of  their  move- 
ments. 

The  same  observation  applies  to  another  group  very 
common  in  our  ponds  and  ditches;  namely,  the  genus 
Osdllaria,  As  its  name  indicates,  these  mud-loving  plants 
have  the  power  of  moving  the  young  growing  trichomes,  or 
threads,  to  and  fro,  in  a  horizontal  direction;  but  how 
this  is  obtained  has  not  been  discovered. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  special  use  having  been  made 
of  the  fresh-water  algse ;  but  one  or  two  have  been  resorted 
to  by  travellers  in  the  Northern  regions,  when  pressed  for 
food.  The  chief  of  these  is  a  species  of  Nostoc,  a  plant 
composed  largely  of  a  kind  of  consolidated  jelly.  This 
abounds  in  a  great  degree,  in  some  seasons,  in  the  Arctic 
regions.  It  grows  on  the  boggy  ground,  and  when  dry  or 
frozen  hard  gets  blown  out  to  sea  on  the  ice  for  miles. 
It  forms  a  more  palatable  food  than  the  "  tripe  de  rocche,"  and 
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is  free  from  the  bitter  taste  of  that  lichen.  The  Chinese 
have  a  large  species  belonging  to  this  genus,  called  Nostoc 
edule.  This  they  gather  when  dry,  and  it  enters  largely  into 
some  of  their  soups.  One  other  plant  very  common  on  our 
shores,  and  in  brackish -water  ditches,  is  Enteromorpha 
irdestinalis.  This  is  also  found  on  the  coast  of  Japan,  where 
it  is  gathered  and  dried,  and  used  in  soups.  The  so-called 
"  Laver "  is  strictly  a  marine  plant,  and  therefore  does  not 
enter  here. 

It  only  remains  for  me  now  to  state  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  this  department  of  Cr3rptogamic  botany — 
using  the  old  term  for  these  plants.  Nothing  has  been  done 
locally  in  the  study  of  this  most  interesting  group  that 
I  can  learn,  since  the  publication  of  the  Flora  Devoniensis 
of  Messrs.  Kingston  and  J.  P.  Jones  in  1829,  when  31 
species  of  Fresh-water  Algae  were  enumerated.  That  is  a  small 
number  for  a  large  county  like  this,  especially  as  it  contains 
so  many  rivers  and  pieces  of  water,  boggy  ground,  and  little 
rills,  all  conducive  to  the  growth  of  these  wonderful  little 
plants;  for  wonderful  they  are  when  seen  with  the  microscope. 
It  must  be  observed  that  you  cannot  proceed  a  step  in  the 
study  of  these  plants  without  the  aid  of  a  good  instrument ; 
and  what  is  quite  as  important,  if  not  of  more  importance  to 
the  owner,  a  good  pair  of  eyes. 

The  list  of  species,  as  now  known  to  me,  numbers  154, 
exclusive  of  the  85  species  of  Desmids,  also  enumerated. 
This  must  I  think  be  considered  a  good  step  in  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  plants  of  this  group  for  the  county,  but  even  with 
such  advance  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  flora  is  not  exhausted. 
Time  and  patience,  I  feel  confident,  wiU  reward  the  investi- 
gator with  probably  many  novelties ;  and  here  I  would  urge 
upon  those  who  might  be  induced  to  take  up  this  study  to 
visit  the.  same  bogs  and  places  at  several  times  in  the  year, 
as  these  plants  do  not  always  put  in  an  appearance  at  the 
same  time,  and  many  are  annual,  and  some  sink  to  the 
bottom  at  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  at  other 
times  float  on  the  surface.  Others  again  are  parasitic,  but 
whether  in  the  true  sense  I  am  not  prepared  to  say — only 
that  they  are  found  growing  on  other  plants,  and  probably 
do  not  derive  any  nourishment  from  them. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  adding  two  or  three  new  plants 
to  the  British  list,  and  these  will  be  found  under  their 
respective  heads. 


2  B  2 
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Class  I.— CHLOROPHYLLOPHYCEiE. 

Order  /.— COCCOPHYCE^. 

Family  /.— PALMELLACE^. 

Genus,  EBEMOSPHJEBA,  De  Barry, 

VIRIDIS,  De  Barry. 

Rob.  Alg.  3,  p.  24  ;  Cooke^  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i  p.  3,  pi.  1. 

In  a  pond  near  the  Old  Abbey,  Exeter,  in  ApriL 

Genus,  PLEUBOGOCCTTS,  MenegUni, 

VULGARIS,  Meneg, 

Bah.  Alg.  3,  24 ;  Cooke^  Brit.  Freshwat  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  4,  pi.  2,  f.  1. 

On  damp  steps  in  my  garden,  at  the  Institution,  in 
November;  on  leaves  of  holly,  in  damp  shady  place 
in  Messrs.  Pince's  Nursury,  Exeter,  quite  covering  the 
leaves. 

Mucosus,  Bah, 

Alg.  3,  p.  26 ;  Cookey  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  4,  pi.  2,  f.  3. 

Forming  a  green  gelatinous  mass  creeping  over  mosses  on 
a  dripping  rock  at  Exwick,  near  Exeter. 
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MINIATUS,  Kutz. 

Rob,  Alg.  3,  p.  27 ;  Cocike^  Brit.  Freshwat  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  6,  pi.  2,  f.  5. 

On  damp  walls  in  the  plant-houses  in  Mr.  Sclater's  Nursery, 
Exeter. 

Genus,  GLiEOGTSTIS,  Ndgeli. 

RUPESTRis,  ZyngK 

Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  7,  pi.  8,  f.  1. 

On  damp  walls  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  orchid-house,  1864, 
when  the  firm  was  on  the  Topsham  Boad.  It  formed  a 
bluish-green  stratum  on  the  walls. 

Genus,  SCHIZ0GHLAH7S»  Braun, 
GELATINOSA,  Braun. 

Bcbb,  Alg.  3,  p.  32 ;  Cookey  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  L  p.  11,  pi.  3,  f.  6. 

On  a  dripping  rock  at  Exwick,  forming  a  gelatinous 
stratum. 

Gbihjs,  PALMELLA,  Lyrighye. 
HYALINA,  Br4h. 

Edb.  Alg.  3,  p.  33 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  11,  pi.  5,  f.  3. 

In  the  Exe  and  ditches  in'Exminster  marshes,  attached 
to  aquatic  plants. 

MUCOSA,  Kilfz. 

Cooke,  Brit  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  11,  t.  5,  f.  1. 

Coating  mosses,  over  which  water  was  dropping,  near 
Lydford  waterfall. 

prodigeosa,  Mont, 

Edb,  Alg.  3,  p.  34  ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  p.  12,  pi.  5,  f.  5. 

On  rice  paste,  potatoes,  and  damp  bread.    Exeter. 

Genus,  POBPHTBIDIUM,  Nageli, 
CRUENTUM,  Nag. 

Bass,  Freshwat.  Alg.  t.  80,  f.  5 ;  Oreville,  Scot.  Cryp.  Flor.  pi.  205. 

At  the  base  of  damp  wells,  hedgebanks,  &c.;  has  the 
appearance  of  coagulated  blood. 

Genus,  BOTBTDINA,  BHUsson, 
VULGARE,  Br4h. 

Jtdb,  Alg.  3,  p.  37 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  14,  pi.  11,  f.  3. 

In  abundance  on  damp  peat  earth,  near  the  Peat  Works  on 
Dartmoor.  It  has  the  appearance  of  small  green  shot, 
about  the  fiftieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  scattered  over 
the  ground.  I  found  it  also  on  the  stems  and  leaves  of 
mosses  in  a  damp  portion  of  Stoke  Wood,  near  Exeter. 
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Genus,  PALMODIGTTON,  Kutzing. 
VIKIDE,  KiUz. 

Bab,  Alg.  8,  p.  87 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat  Alg.  y.  i.  p.  15,  pi.  8,12, 

First  discovered  by  me  in  England  in  the  Exeter  Canal, 
in  1874.  It  grows  where  it  has  sufficient  room  to 
develop  itself,  and  spreads  over  considerable  masses  of 
Modes  Canadensis,  its  gelatinous  filaments  extending 
from  branch  to  branch.  It  has  then  the  appearance 
of  a  Conferva,  which  I  at  first  took  it  for ;  but  on  taking 
some  out  of  the  water,  I  soon  found  from  its  soft  slimy 
touch  that  it  was  not  so.  The  microscope  revealed  its  true 
character.  When  the  plant  grows  on  the  bottom  of 
the  shallow  sides  of  the  canal  it  has  the  appearance  of 
an  emerald-green  membrane  stretched  over  the  mud, 
and  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  anything,  it  throws 
out  filaments.  The  green  cells,  which  are  more  or  less 
in  pairs,  forming  two  rows  in  each  filament,  are  im- 
bedded in  a  transparent  gelatinous  substance  which,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  examine  it  with  the  highest 
powers  of  the  microscope,  is  perfectly  structureless.  It 
adheres  to  everything  it  touches  with  great  tenacity,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  it  off  except  in  broken  threads. 
The  green  cells  divide  into  two  or  four,  and  in  the  most 
mature  cells  may  be  observed  four  cellules.  In  some 
portions  of  the  plant  I  obtained  in  July,  1885,  when 
submitted  to  examination  under  a  one-eighth  objective, 
I  found  that  the  cells  are  each  enclosed  in  a  transparent 
tegument,  imbedded  in  the  mucus  of  the  filament. 

This  plant  appears  to  require  a  high  temperature  to 
develop  it,  and  it  enjoys  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun. 
Since  I  first  discovered  it,  I  have  not  seen  it  again  till 
this  last  summer.  (See  Orevillea,  vol.  iii.  p.  29.) 

Genus,  TETSASPOBA,  Link. 
BULLOSA,  Agar, 

Bab.  Alg.  3,  p.  38 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Fresh wat.  Alg.  v.  L  p.  16,  pi.  6,  f.  1. 

In  ditches,  at  Exwick,  attached  to  plants.  Ilsington, 
Ashburton,  Topsham,  Lympstone. — Flora  Devon, 

LUBRICA,  Soth, 

Bab.  Alg.  3,  p.  41 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Fresliwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  16,  pi.  6,  f.  3. 

On  aquatic  plants,  in  shallow  water,  side  of  the  Exeter 
CauaL 
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GELATINOSA,  Vauch. 

Bab,  Alg.  3,  p.  40 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  L  p.  16,  pL  6,  f.  2. 

Attached  to  aquatic  plants  in  pools,  Duryard,  Exeter ;  and 
in  ditches  in  Exminster  marshes. 

Genus,  BHAPHIDIUM,  Killing. 
FALCATUM,  Gorda. 

Bah,  Alg.  3,  p.  46  ;  Cooke^  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  19,  pi.  7,  f.  4. 

On  a  dripping  rock,  St.  David's  Hill,  Exeter;  amongst 
masses  of  MUosira  and  Hoematococcus  binalis,  in  April ; 
very  fine. 

ACICULARE,  Bh. 

Bab,  Alg.  3,  p.  45 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  19,  pL  8,  f.  3. 

In  ditches  in  Exminster  marshes. 

Genus,  HTDBUBITS,  Agardh. 
PENICELLATUS,  Agar. 

Var.  DUCLUZBLii,  Rab, 

Alg.  3,  p.  50 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  24,  pi.  10,  f..  4. 

In  the  river  Walkham,  near  Tavistock. — Mr.  Ealfs.  In  the 
Meavy,  attached  to  stones,  &c. — Eev.  W.  T.  Hoare. 

Family  i/.— PROTOGOCCACE^. 
Genus,  PBOTOCOCCTTS,  Agardh, 

viRiDis,  Agar. 

Bab,  Alg.  3,  p.  56  ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  29,  pi.  12,  f.  1. 

Common  on  trunks  of  trees  in  damp  situations,  and  on 
bottoms  of  walls. 

Genus,  CHLOBOGOCGUM,  Fries, 

HUMICOLUM,  Nag, 

Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  L  p.  30,  pi.  12,  f.  5. 

On  dam{)  bog  earth  near  the  Peat  Works  on  Dartmoor. 

MURORTJM,  Grev. 

Bab.  Alg.  3,  p.  61 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  30,  pi.  12,  f.  4. 

Forms  a  gelatinous  irregular  stratum  on  a  dripping  rock  at 
Exwick,  near  Exeter,  in  February  and  March. 

GIGAS,  Orun. 

Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  31,  pi.  12,  f.  3. 

In  floating  gelatinous  masses  in  a  shallow,  warm  roadside 
ditch  at  Exwick,  near  Exeter,  April  29,  1886. 
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Genus,  SCENSDESMTTS,  Meyen. 

OBTUSUS,  Meyen. 

JRalfs,  Brit.  Desm.  pi.  31,  f.  16 ;   Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  L 
p.  33,  pi.  13,  f.  6. 

In  a  pond  on  Haldon ;  and  Woodbury  Common,  in  boggy 
pools;  frequent. 

ACUTUS,  Meyen. 

JRal/Sf  Brit.  Desm.  t.  31,  f.   14  ;   Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i. 
p.  33,  pL  13,  f.  6. 

On  dripping  rocks  in  the  Exeter  district,  and  in  pools 
on  Haldon  and  Woodbury  Commons. 

Var.  B.  OBLIQUUS,  Turp. 

Balfs,  Brit.  Desm.  t.  31,  f.  15 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat  Alg.  v.  i  p.  83. 

In  railway  ponds  by  the  South  Devon  Bailway,  and  in  the 
Teignmouth  Waterworks  reservoir. 

Var.  c.  DIMORPHUS,  Turp. 

Balfs,  Brit.  Desm.  t.  31,  f.  13  ;  Cooke,  Brit  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i  p.  34, 
pi.  13,  f.  6. 

On  dripping  rocks  and  in  railway  ponds ;  reservoir,  Teign- 
mouth Waterworks. 

QUADRICAUDA,  Turp. 

Balfs,  Brit.  Desm.  t.  31,  f,  12 ;  Cooke,  Brit  Freshwat  Alg.  v.  L  p.  34, 
pi.  13,  f.  8. 

Eailway  ponds,  in  March ;  in  the  Exe,  April. 
Var,  Y.  ECORNis,  EhrK 

Rolfs,  Brit.  Desm.  p.  190. 

In  the  Exe,  near  Exeter,  August ;  and  abundant  in  a  pond 
near  the  Old  Abbey,  Exeter,  April. 

Genus,  HYDEODICTYON,  Roth. 
UTRICULATUM,  Both. 

Dillw,  Conf.  t.  97  ;  ffass,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  t.  58 ;  Cooke,  Brit. 
Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  38,  pi.  14,  f.  1. 

This  appears  to  be  a  rare  plant  in  Devon,  speaking  from  my 
own  observation.  The  only  localities  where  I  have  met 
with  it  are  in  an  arm  of  the  Exe,  which  extends  into 
"  Duck's"  marsh,  below  the  Salmon  Pool ;  and  in  a  railway 
pond  below  Stoke  Wood,  near  Exeter.  This  plant  is  so 
remarkable  in  its  growth,  that  it  is  well  named  the 
"  Water  Net,"  and  may,  from  this  peculiar  growth, 
be  known  by  the  merest  tyro  in  the  study. 
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Genus,  PSDIASTBTTM,  Meyen. 
SILENiEA,  Kiltz, 

BalfSy  Brit.  Desm.  t.  31,  f.  7  ;  Cooker  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  41, 
pi.  16,  f.  9. 

In  railway  ponds  by  the  South  Devon  line,  in  May; 
apparently  rare. 

ANGULOSUM,  EhrK 

Balfs,  Brit.  Desm.  t.  31,  f.  11 ;  Cooke^  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  41, 
pi.  16,  f.  10. 

In  the  pond  on  Haldon ;  and  in  boggy  pools,  same  place 
as  the  above,  in  May. 

GRANULATUM,  K'Mz, 

Balfs,  Brit.  Desm.  t.  31,  f.  8 ;  Cooke,  Brit,  Freshwat  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  42, 
pi.  16,  f.  12. 

In  the  boggy  pond  on  Haldon,  in  May ;  not  common. 

BIDENTULUM,  Br. 

Rodfs,  Brit.  Desm.  t.  31,  f.  10,  a.  b.  c. ;  Cooke^  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg. 
V.  i.  p.  42,  pi.  17,  f.  1. 

In  railway  ponds  by  the  Alphington  Eoad,  near  Exeter, 
in  May. 

BORYANUM,  Turp. 

Balfs,  Brit.  Desm.  t.  31,  f.  9 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i,  p.  42, 
pi.  16,  f.  11. 

Haldon  Pond. 

PERTUSUM,  Kiltz. 

Balfs,  Brit.  Desm.  t.  31,  f.  6 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  43, 
pi.  17,  f.  4. 

Very  rare,  apparently.     I  met  with  it,  in  quiet  parts  of  the 
Exe,  in  August. 

Genus,  CHABAGIITM,  Braun, 

SIEBOLDI,  Braun. 

Bah,  Alg.  3,  p.  83  ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  48,  pi.  20,  f.  9. 

Attached  to  filaments  of  algse  in  a  roadside  drinking- 
trough,  near  the  Exwick  village,  in  February,  1864. 

Genus,  CODIOLTTM,  Braun, 

GBEGARIUM,  Braun. 

Bab.  Alg.  3,  p.  90  ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  49,  pi.  20,  f.  1-3. 

On  dripping  rocks  facing  the  sea,  near  Teignmouth. — 
Mr.  Holmes. 
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Family  ///.— VOLVOCINKfi. 
Genus,  CHLAKTD0C0CCU8,  Braufi. 

PLUVIALIS,  Braun. 

Bab,  Alg.  3,  p.  93  ;  Cooke,  Brit  Fresliwat  Alg.  y.  i  p.  57,  pL  21,  t  h 

In  standing  pools  of  rain-water ;  common  in  the  spring. 

Genus,  CHLAKTDOMOVAS,  Ehrenberg, 
PULVISCULUS,  M,rb. 

Bab.  Alg,  3,  p.  94  ;  Cooke,  Brit  Freshwat  Alg.  y.  i  p.  56,  pL  21,  t  3. 

In  great  abundance,  in  shallow  pools  after  rain,  in  the 
Basin  Yard,  Exeter,  coating  the  sxufauce  with  bright  green ; 
in  April 

Genus,  YOLYOX,  Linnants. 
6L0BAT0B,  Linn. 

Bab,    Alg,   3,   p.   97 ;    Cooke,    Brit   Freshwat   Alg.    y.   L  p.  63, 
pi.  22,  t  1-3. 

Common  in  ponds  and  ditches;  but  more  especially  in 
a  ditch  by  the  side  of  the  Exeter  Canal,  near  Double 
Locks.  It  has  been  especially  abundant  and  fine  this 
summer,  1885. 

Genus,  PAKDOSnTA,  Ehrenberg, 
MORUM,  Ehrb, 

Bab,   Alg.   3.   p.    99;     Cooke,   Brit    Freshwat.   Alg.    v.    i    p.    68, 
pi.  27,  f.  2. 

In  railway  ponds,  in  March.  It  does  not  appear  to  be 
common. 

Order  //.— ZYGOPHYCEiE. 

Family,  DESMIDE-ffi. 
Genus,  PENIUM,  Brehisson, 

DIGITUS,  Ehrb. 

Balfs,  Brit  Desm.  p.  150,  pi.  25,  figs.  a.  b.  ;  Bab,  Alg.  3,  p.  18. 

In  ditches  in  Alphington  Meadows,  and  in  ponds  on 
Woodbury  Common ;  frequent. 

BREBISSONU,  Meuegh. 

BalfSi  Brit  Desm.  p.  153,  pi.  25,  figs.  a.  b.  ;  Bab.  Alg.  3,  p.  120. 

In  railway  ponds  by  the  South  Devon  line,  and  abundant 
on  a  dripping  rock  near  Head  Weir,  on  the  Exe,  in 
March,  1880 ;  in  ditches  near  Stoke  Canon. 

SWARTZII,  Agar, 

Balfs,  Brit  Desm.  p.  61,  pi.  4,  a. ;  Bab.  Alg.  3,  p.  154. 

Devon. — Mrs.  Griffiths.  Ditches  in  Exminster  marshes,  in 
May ;  not  common. 
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APTOGONIUM,  BT6h, 

Ealfs,  Brit.  Desm.  p.  64,  pi.  32,  f.  1 ;  Ba^,  Alg.  3,  p.  154. 

Boggy  pond  on  Haldon,  in  May ;  not  common. 

TRUNOATTJM,  BriK 

BalfSy  Brit.  Desm.  t.  25,  f.  5,  a.  b.  c 

Bogs  on  Dartmoor ;  apparently  rare. 
JENNEM,  Rolfs. 

BalfSy  Brit  Desm.  p.  163,  pi.  33,  f.  2,  a.  b.  c.  ;  Rob.  Alg.  3,  p.  120. 

Mrs.  Grifi&ths'  collection;  and  I  have  taken  it  in  boggy 
pools  on  Haldon. 

MARGARITACEUM,  Ehrl. 

Ealfs,  Brit.  Desm.  p.  149,  pi.  25,  f.  1 ;  Bob.  Alg.  p.  121-3. 

Var.  B.  PUNCTATUM,  Balfs. 

In  a  pond  near  the  Flagstaff,  near  Budleigh  Salterton. 
This  is  now  the  site  of  the  Waterworks;  the  pond  is 
destroyed. 

CYUNDRICUS,  Ehrh. 

Balfs,  Brit.  Desm.  p.  160,  pi.  25,  f.  2,  a ;  Bab,  Alg.  p.  122-3. 

Pond  below  the  Flagstaff,  Budleigh  Salterton,  March,  1880. 

Genus,  CLOSTEBITTM,  NUzsch, 
ANGUSTATUM,  KiUz. 

Balfs,  Brit.  Desm.  p.  172,  pi.  29,  f .  4,  a. ;  Bah.  Alg.  3,  p.  126. 

In  Mrs.  Grifl&ths'  collection;  and  in  boggy  places,  near 
Budleigh  Salterton  and  Haldon. 

JUNCIDUM,  Rcdfs. 

Balfs,  Brit.  Desm.  p.  172,  pi.  29,  f.  6,  a. ;  Bah.  Alg.  3,  p.  127. 

In  Mrs.  Griffiths'  collection ;  Haldon  Bog ;  rare ;  in  May. 
COSTATUM,  Gorda. 

Balfs,  Brit.  Desm.  p.  170,  pi.  29,  f.  1 ;  Bah.  Alg.  3,  p.  126. 

In  pools,  Haldon  Bog ;  and  in  ponds  on  Woodbury  Common. 
CORNTJ,  Ehrh. 

Balfs,  Brit.  Desm.  t.  30,  f.  6 ;  Bah.  Alg. 

On  dripping  rock,  near  Exwick,  Exeter,  in  June ;  rare. 
LUNULA,  Mvller. 

Balfs,  Brit.  Desm.  p.  163,  pi.  27,  f.  1,  a.  ;  Bah.  Alg.  3,  p.  129. 

Pond  on  Haldon;  in  Duryard  Spring;  and  in  a  ditch 
at  Exwick.  The  specimens  from  this  have  the  costce 
very  pronounced. 
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DIAN^,  Ehrl. 

BalfSy  Brit.  Desm.  p.  168,  pi.  28,  f.  5 ;  Bah,  Alg.  8,  p.  188. 

In  the  Tavy,  near  the  Cleave,  Dartmoor. 
DIDYMOTOCUM,  Corda. 

RalfSy  Brit.  Desm.  p.  168,  pi.  28,  f.  7,  a.  ;  Rah.  Alg.  3,  p.  126. 

In  Mrs.  Griffiths'  collection,  but  no  locality  given, 

STRIOLATUM,  EhrK 

Balfs,  Brit.  Desm.  p.  170,  pi.  29,  f.  2,  a.  b.  ;  Rah,  Alg.  3.  p.  125. 

Found  in  Devon  by  Mrs.  Griffiths. 
ACEROSUM,  Schr, 

Balfs,  Brit.  Desm.  p.  164,  pi.  27,  f.  2 ;  Rah,  Alg.  p.  128. 

Specimens  in  Mrs.  Griffiths'  collection.  I  have  met  with 
it  at  Countess  Weir,  Alphington,  and  in  the  stream 
at  Northbrook,  where  it  is  abundant  at  certain  seasons. 
The  ends  of  the  fronds  frequently  contain  very  minute 
chocolate-coloured  infusoria. 

TURGIDUM,  Ehrb, 

BalfSy  Brit.  Desm.  p.  165,  pi.  27,  f.  3 ;  Rah.  Alg.  p.  129,  3. 

In  the  Exeter  district,  amongst  floating  Vaiccliorias,  in 
April ;  not  common. 

LINEATUM,  Ehrb, 

Ralfs,  Brit.  Desm.  p.  173,  pi.  30,  f.  1,  a.  ;  Rah.  Alg.  p.  130. 

In  boggy  pools  on  Haldon,  in  May,  1864. 

EHRENBERGII,  MeTWgh, 

Ralfs,  Brit.  Desm.  p.  166,  pi.  28,  f.  2 ;  Rah,  Alg.  p.  131-3. 

In  ponds  by  the  South  Devon  Eailway — very  fine  in 
March ;  and  in  a  roadside  ditch  at  Exwick. 

MONILIFERUM,  Bory. 

Rolfs.  Brit.  Desm.  pi.  28,  f.  3,  p.  166 ;  Rah,  Alg.  3,  p.  131. 

Haldon  Bog,  in  May;  Exwick;  and  a  pond  by  the  Old 
Abbey.  I  visited  this  same  pond  on  9th  May,  1886, 
when,  to  my  surprise,  where  Desmids  were  abundant 
in  other  years,  not  one  was  to  be  found.  So  far  as  I 
could  see,  the  pond  was  the  same,  and  the  amount 
of  water  about  the  same.  What  was  the  cause  of  their 
absence  I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain. 

LEIBLEINII,  Kijbtz, 

Rolfs,  Brit.  Desm.  p.  167,  pi.  28,  f.  4,  a.  b.  ;  Rah.  Alg.  3,  p.  132. 

In  Mrs.  Grifl&ths*  collection;  in  a  pond  near  Countess 
Weir  Bridge,  in  April. 
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ACUMINATUM,  Kutz. 

Balfs,  Brit.  Desm.  p.  168,  pi.  28,  f.  5,  a.  b. ;  Roib.  Alg.  3,  p.  133. 

This  beautiful  plant  is  frequent  in  ponds  and  ditches, 
amongst  decaying  leaves,  &c.,  in  March. 

ACUTUM,  I^ngh. 

Balfs,  Brit.  Desm.  t.  30,  f.  5,  a.  b. 

In  Haldon  Bog. — Mr.  Marquand.   In  the  river  Lyd. — E.  P. 
JENNERi,  Rolfs. 

Brit.  Desm.  p.  167,  pi.  28,  f.  6,  a.  b. ;  Bah.  Alg.  3,  p.  134. 

In  Mrs.  Griffiths'  collection ;  in  the  fish-pond  on  Haldon ; 
and  in  a  pond  near  the  Old  Abbey,  Exeter,  in  May. 

RALFSII,  Brib. 

Balfs,  Brit  Desm.  p.  174,  pi.  30.  f.  2,  a.  ;  Rob,  Alg.  3,  p.  135. 

In  Mrs.  Griffiths;  coUection.  This  is  not  quite  so  ventricose 
as  the  figure  in  Balfs,  but  the  transverse  markings  are 
the  same. 

ROSTRATUM,  Ehrb. 

Balfs,  Brit.  Desm.  p.  176,  pi.  30,  f.  3,  a.  ;  Bah.  Alg.  3.  p.  136. 

In  a  shallow  roadside  ditch,  amongst  decaying  leaves,  at 
Exwick,  in  February ;  Haldon  Bog. 

SETACEUM,  Ehrh. 

Balfs,  Brit.  Desm.  p.  176,  pi.  30,  f.  4,  a.  ;  Bob.  Alg.  3.  p.  136. 

The  ditches  in  the  marshes  at  Topsham  produce  this 
species  in  considerable  numbers,  in  September. 

Genus,  TETMEMOBITS,  Balfs. 

BREBISSONH,  Menegh. 

Balfs,  Brit.  Desm.  p.  145,  pi.  24,  f.  1,  a.  ;  Bab.  Alg.  3,  p.  139. 

In  a  pond  on  Haldon,  in  May. 
LiEVis,  Eutz. 

Balfs,  Brit.  Desm.  p.  146,  pi.  24,  f.  3 ;  Bab.  Alg.  3,  p.  140. 

Pond  by  the  Old  Abbey,  Exeter,  and  ditches  in  the 
Exminster  marshes,  in  April. 

GRANULATUS,  Breb. 

Balfs,  Brit.  Desm.  p.  147,  pi.  24,  f.  2 ;  Bah.  Alg.  3,  p.  140. 

Pond  near  Flagstaff  Hill,  Budleigh  Salterton,  and  on 
Haldon,  in  May. 
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Genus,  FLETTBOTASinTTM,  Nageli, 
TRABECULA,  Ehrl. 

Balfs,  Brit  Desm.  p.  157,  pi.  26, 1  4,  a.  ;  Bah,  Alg.  p.  141-3. 

Pond  below  the  Flagstaff   Hill,  Budleigh    Salterton,  in 
March;  rare. 

CLAVATUM,  Kutz. 

Bdlfa,  Brit  Desm.  p.  156,  pL^6,  £.$,&;  Bab.  Alg.  8,  p.  141. 

Bogs  on  Haldon,  in  May. 

CRENULATUM,  Ehrh. 

Balfs,  Brit  Desm.  p.  165,  pi.  26,  f.  1  (D,  nodulosum) ;  Bab,  Alg.  3, 
p.  142. 

Boggy,  watery  places,  Woodbury  Common,  in  March. 

TURGIDUM,  Br6K 

Balfs,  Brit  Desm.  p.  110,  pi.  32,  f.  8,  a.  ;  Bab,  Alg.  3,  p.  144. 

In  a  roadside  ditch  amongst  Osdllatorias,  near  Exeter ; 
very  rare. 

Genus,  SFIBOTJEHIA,  Bribisson, 
CONDENSATA,  Br4b. 

Balfs,  Brit.  Desm.  p.  179,  pi.  34,  f.  1,  a.  b.  ;  Bab.  Alg.  3,  p.  146. 

In  a  pool  at  the  base  of  a  dripping  rock  near  Exwick ; 
very  rare. 

OBSCURA,  Balfs. 

Brit  Desm.  p.  179,  pi.  34,  f.  2 ;  Bah.  Alg.  3,  p.  147. 

In  the  same  place  as  the  above.     Query,  a  form  of  it. 

Genus,  SPRfiBOZOSlEA,  Corda. 
VERTEBRATUM,  Brdb. 

Bcd/s,  Brit  Desm.  p.  65,  pi.  32,  f.  2,  t.  6,  f.  1 ;  Bah.  Alg.  3,  p.  148. 

In  the  old  river  £xe,  the  portion  that  is  cut  off  by  the 
railway,  near  Cowley  Bridge. 

Genus,  HTALOTHECA,  Ehrenherg. 

DissiLiENS,  Smith. 

Balfs,  Brit  Desm.  t  1,  f.  1 ;  Bah.  Alg.  3,  p.  152. 

In  the  Exe,  on  St.  James  Weir,  amongst  algsB;  also  in 
Haldon  pond,  in  ApriL 

MUCOSA,  Mert. 

Balfs,  Brit  Desm.  t  1,  t  2 ;  Bah.  Alg.  3,  p.  152. 

Devonshire. — Mr.  Ealfs. 
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Genus,  DIDTMOPSIUM,  KiUzing. 

GREvnxn,  Kiitz. 

RalfSy  Brit.  Desm.  t  2 ;  Bah,  Alg.  3,  p.  153. 

In  turfy  bog  pools,  Dartmoor. — Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Gbnus,  BAMBUSIHA,  KUtsd-ng. 
BREBISSONH,  Kutz. 

lUil/s,  Brit.  Desm.  t.  3  {Didy'tnorphium) ;  lUib.  Alg.  3.  p.  168. 

In  tte  boggy  pond  on  Haldon,  in  May ;  not  common. 

GenxtS;  OOHATOZTOOir,  De  Barry, 
ASPERUM,  Balfs. 

{Doddium)  Brit.  Desm.  t.  26.  f.  6 ;  Bah.  Alg.  3.  p.  165. 

Bogs  on  Dartmoor. 

Genus,  COSKABniM,  Corda. 
MARGARITIFBRUM,  Turp. 

Balfs,  Brit  Desm.  t.  16,  f.  2,  t.  33,  f.  6 ;  Bah,  Alg.  3,  p.  167. 

Pools  in  a  bog  in  Okehampton  Park,  Dartmoor,  in  May. 
BOTRYTis,  Bory, 

Balfs,  Brit.  Desm.  t  16,  f.  1 ;  Bab,  Alg.  p.  168. 

Frequent ;  ditches  in  Alphington  meadows,  in  March ;  in 
the  Exe ;  and  in  a  pond  on  Stoke  Hill,  Exeter. 

BREBISSONH,  Menegh, 

Ealfsy  Brit.  Desm.  t  16,  f.  3 ;  Bab,  Alg.  3,  p.  158. 

In  the  boggy  pond  on  Haldon,  in  May ;  not  common. 

TETRAOPHTHALMUM,  KutZ, 

Rolfs,  Brit  Desm.  t.  11,  f.  11,  t.  33,  f.  8 ;  Rob,  Alg.  p.  169. 

In  ditches  in  Exminster  marshes,  February;  the  pond  at 
Budleigh  Salterton,  near  the  Flagstafif  Hill;  very  fine. 
This  pond  was  very  rich  in  alg«  and  desmids. 

RALFSII,  Breb, 

Rolfs,  Brit.  Desm.  t  15,  f.  3 ;  Rob,  Alg.  3,  p.  161. 

Pond  on  Haldon,  and  in  a  ditch  below  Stoke  Wood,  near 
Exeter,  in  September  and  April. 

cucuMis,  Corda. 

Rolfs,  Brit.  Desm.  t  15,  f.  2 ;  Rob,  Alg.  3,  p.  161. 

Woodbury  Common,  and  pond  at  Budleigh  Salterton,  in 
May ;  on  dripping  rock  at  Exwick. 
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TINCTTJM,  Ralfs. 

Brit.  Desm.  t  32,  f.  7. 

In  the  Tavy,  near  the  Cleave ;  apparently  rare. 

PYRAMIDATUM,  Brib, 

Balfs,  Brit.  Desm.  t.  15,  f.  4 ;  Bab,  Alg.  3,  p.  162. 

In  the  boggy  pond  on  Haldon,  in  May;  rare;  in  bogs  on 
Dartmoor. 

QUADRATUM,  Rolfs. 

Brit.  Desm.  t.  15,  f.  1 ;  Rah.  Alg.  3,  p.  162. 

On  a  dripping  rock  on  the  New  North  Eoad,  Exeter,  in 
April;  rare. 

BIOCULATUM,  BHh. 

Balfs,  Brit.  Desm.  t.  15,  f.  5 ;  Bab.  Alg.  3,  p.  163. 

In  a  little  ditch  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  near  Exwick ; 
amongst  dead  leaves,  &c.,  in  April ;  rare ;  Dartmoor,  in 
the  Tavy. 

MENEGHINH,  Breb. 

Balfs,  Brit.  Desm.  t.  15,  f.  6 ;  Bah.  Alg.  3,  p.  163. 

In  the  railway  ponds  on  the  Alphington  Eoad,  in  Metrch. 

CRENATUM,  Rdlfs, 

Brit  Desm.  t.  15,  f.  7 ;  Bah.  Alg.  3,  p.  165. 

Pond  at  Budleigh  Salterton;  dripping  rock,  St.  David's; 
and  New  North  Eoad,  Exeter,  in  April  and  May; 
Exwick  rock. 

UNDULATUM,  Gorda, 

Balfs,  Brit.  Desm.  t.  16,  f.  8 ;  Bah.  Alg.  3,  p.  165. 

Devon. — Mrs.  Griffiths.  Ditches  in  Exminster  marshes, 
March;  in  the  Exe,  August;  in  a  pond  near  the  Old 
Abbey,  Exeter ;  in  the  river  Tavy. 

ORNATUM,  Ralfs. 

Brit  Desm.  t  16,  f.  7 ;  Bah.  Alg.  3,  p.  169. 
In  the  Exe ;  apparently  rare,  in  August. 

CiELALUM,  Ralfs. 

Brit.  Desm.  t.  17,  f.  1 ;  Bah,  Alg.  3,  p.  170. 

In  the  pond  near  the  Flagstaff  Hill,  Budleigh  Salterton, 
in  March ;  ditches  in  Exminster  marshes. 
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BEOOMEII,  Thwaites, 

Ralfs,  Brit.  Desm.  t.  16,  f.  6 ;  Rah,  Alg.  3,  p.  171. 

In  the  Haldon  pond  and  near  the  Old  Abbey,  in  April  and 
May;  rare.  This  is  said  by  Mr.  Ealfs  to  be  found  in 
brackish  water;  and  Rabenhorst  says,  "Hab.  in  aquis 
dulcii  et  subsalsis."  Neither  of  the  localities  in  which 
I  have  found  it  are  saliferous. 

MONILIFORME,  Turp. 

Eal/s,  Brit.  Desm.  t  17,  f.  6 ;  Bab.  Alg.  3,  p.  173. 
Haldon  Bog,  in  May;  Ex  wick;  and  pond  by  the  Old  Abbey; 
very  fine. 

ORBICULATUM,  Balfs. 

Brit.  Desm.  t.  17,  f.  5,  t.  33,  f.  9 ;  Bab.  Alg.  3,  p.  173. 
In  ditches  in  Exminster  marshes,  in  May. 

CUCURBITA,  BrSh. 

Balfs,  Brit.  Desm.  t.  17,  f.  7 ;  Bab,  Alg.  3,  p.  174. 

Haldon  pond^  in  September,  in  abundance,  1873. 

THWAITESII,  Balfs. 

Brit.  Desm.  t.  17,  f.  8 ;  Bab.  Alg.  3,  p.  175. 

On  a  dripping  rock,  New  North  Road,  Exeter,  and  in  a 
spring  by  the  roadside  on  Mary-pole  Head,  near  Stoke 
Wood,  in  April. 

Genus,  EITASTEirM,  Ehrenberg. 
VERRUCOSUM,  Ehrh. 

RalfSf  Brit.  Desm.  t.  11,  f.  2,  a. 

Haldon  Bog. — Mr.  Marquand ;  in  July ;  not  common. 

PECTINATUM,  Br6l. 

Balfs,  Brit.  Desm.  t.  14,  f.  5 ;  Bab.  Alg.  3,  p.  180. 

Haldon  Bog,  in  May;  Woodbury  Common,  in  August; 
not  common. 

OBLONGUM,  Grev, 

Rolfs,  Brit.  Desm.  t.  12,  a. ;  Rab.  Alg.  3,  p.  181. 

In  bogs  in  Okehampton  Park;  Dartmoor,  in  May;  frequent. 

CRASSUM,  Breb. 

Ralfs,  Brit.  Desm.  t.  11,  f.  3 ;  Rab.  Alg.  3,  p.  181. 

Probably  gathered  near  Torquay ;  in  Mrs.  Griffiths'  collec- 
tion. 
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AMPULLACEUM,  Balfs. 

Brit.  Desm.  t.  13,  f.  4 ;  Bab,  Alg.  3,  p.  183. 

Devon. — In  Mrs.  Griffiths*  collection. 
DIDELTA,  Turp. 

Ralfs,  Brit.  Desm.  t.  14,  f.  1 ;  Rah.  Alg.  3,  p.  184. 

In  Haldon  Bog,  in  May;  Woodbury  Common,  in  July; 

frequent. 

RALFSII,  Rah. 

Rolfs y  Brit.  Desm.  t  14,  f.  2{E.  ansatum) ;  Rah.  Alg.  3,  p.  184. 

Haldon  Bog ;  rare. 

BINALE,  Turjp. 

Ralfs,  Brit.  Desm.  t.  14,  f.  8 ;  Rah.  Alg.  3,  p.  186. 

On  a  dripping  rock,  N'ew  North  Road,  Exeter,  and  in 
Haldon  boggy  pond,  in  April  and  May. 

Genus,  MICBASTEBIAS,  Agardh. 
FURCATA,  Agar. 

Raifs^  Brit.  Desm.  t.  8,  f .  1 ;  Rah.  Alg.  3,  p.  191. 

Mrs.  Griffiths'  collection,  Dartmoor. — Mr.  Ealfs. 

Genus,  STAITEASTEiril,  Metjen. 
MUTICDM,  Br^h. 

Balfs,  Brit.  Desm,  t.  21,  f.  4,  t.  34,  f.  13 ;  Bah.  Alg.  3,  p.  200. 

In  the  old  river  Exe,  near  Cowley  Bridge,  and  in  ditches  at 
Exwick,  in  April  and  August. 

DILATATUM,   Ehrh. 

Var.  c.  TRICORNE,  Menegh. 

Balfs,  Brit.  Desm.  t.  22,  f.  11,  t.  34,  f.  8 ;  Bah.  Alg.  3,  p.  208. 

In  the  pond  below  the  Flagstaff  Hill,  Budleigh  Salterton, 
in  March. 

PUNCTULATUM,  BrSh. 

Balfs,  Brit.  Desm.  t.  21.  f.  1 ;  Bah.  Alg.  3,  p.  208. 

Haldon  Bog;  in  abundance  in  a  ditch  below  Stokewood, 
near  Exeter,  in  April. 

MURICATUM,  Br^h. 

Balfs,  Brit.  Desm.  t.  22,  f .  2 ;  Bah.  Alg.  3,  p.  208. 

In  Haldon  Bog,  and  in  a  ditch  in  the  footpath  fields  leading 
to  the  Old  Abbey,  in  April. 

POLYMORPHUM,  Br6h. 

Balfs,  Brit.  Desm.  p.  135,  pis.  22,  34,  f.  9  ;  Bah.  Alg.  3,  p.  209. 
In  pond  by  the  Old  Abbey,  Exeter,  in  ^lay ;  very  rare. 
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GRACILE,  Ralfs. 

Brit.  Desm.  t.  22,  f.  12 ;  Bab,  Alg.  3,  p.  211. 

Presumably  Devon,  in  Mrs.  Griffiths'  collection  (?). 

ASPERDM,  Br6b, 

Rolfs,  Brit  Desm.  t.  22,  f.  6,  23,  f.  a. ;  RcA,  Alg. 

In  a  dirty-looking  mucus  on  a  dripping  rock,  near 
Exwick,  Exeter;  abundant  in  almost  all  stages  of 
development,  in  June. 

HIRSUTUM,  Ehrh. 

Rolfs,  Brit.  Desm.  t.  22,  f.  3 ;  Rob,  Alg.  3,  p.  211. 
In  Haldon  Bog,  in  May ;  scarce. 

TELIFERUM,  Bolfs. 

Brit.  Desm.  t.  22, 1  4,  t  34.  f.  14 ;  Rah,  Alg.  3,  p.  212. 

Boggy  pools  in  Okehampton  Park,  Dartmoor,  and  Wood- 
bury Common,  in  May  and  July. 

VESTITUM,  Ralfs, 

Brit.  Desm.  t.  23,  f.  1 ;  Bah.  Alg.  3,  p.  218. 

In  Mrs.  Griffiths'  collection;  in  a  pond  near  the  Old 
Abbey,  Exeter,  in  May,  1886 ;  very  rare. 

ACULEATUM,  Ehrh, 

Ralfs,  Brit.  Desm.  t.  19,  f.  1 ;  Rah.  Alg.  3,  p.  222. 

Ponds  on  Woodbury  Common,  July ;  scarce. 

Genus,  XANTHIDIUM,  Ehrmherg. 
ARMATUM,  Br4b, 

Rolfs,  Brit  Desm.  p.  112,  pi.  118 ;  Rah.  Alg.  3,  p.  222. 
Specimens  in  Mrs.  Griffiths'  collection  from  Devon. 

FURCATUM,  Ehrl, 

Rolfs,  Brit.  Desm.  p.  213 ;  Rah.  Alg.  3,  p.  218. 

Devon. — Mrs.  Griffiths'  collection. 

Family  //.— ZYGNEMACE^. 
Genus,  ZYOKEMA,  Kutz. 

PECTINATUM,  Agar, 

Rah.  Alg.  3,  p.  252;  Hass.  Freshwat.  Alg.  t  39,  f.  1,  t.  2;  Cooke, 
Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  77,  pi.  29,  f.  1. 

Floating  on  the  surface  in  entangled  yellowish-green 
masses,  Ilsington,  April. — Flora  Devon, 

A  curious  form  of  this  species  I  met  with  at  Sidmouth, 
growing  on  the  side  of  a  roadside  fountain  or  spring, 
where  the  plant  was  partly  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
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partly  immersed;  the  parts  exposed  to  the  air  were 
crisped  and  cirled  into  fascicles,  so  that  it  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  thick,  matted  stratum  of  Vaacheria^ 
which  I  at  first  took  it  to  he. 

LEIOSPERMUM,  Dc  Barry. 

Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  pi.  31,  f.  2 ;  Rah,  Alg.  3,  p.  249. 

On  the  ground  in  little  plashes  of  water,  and  where  water 
has  stood ;  on  clay  soU  in  the  Exeter  district. 

RALFSII,  Kiltz. 

Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  78,  pi.  29,  f.  2;  Rab,  Alg.  3,  p.  225. 

On  a  dripping  rock  in  the  New  North  Eoad,  Exeter,  and  in 
the  little  pool  heneath. 

CRUCIATUM,  Vauch. 

Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  79,  pi.  30,  f.  1 ;  Bah,  Alg.  3,  p.  251. 

In  a  pond  on  Stoke  Hill,  near  Exeter,  and  generally  common. 

STELLINUM,  VaUch, 

Conf.  t.  7,  f.  1 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  80,  pi.  30,  f.  2. 

Attached  to  stones  in  Tavy  Cleave.  When  seen  growing 
together  under  the  same  conditions,  this  species  is  much 
darker  in  colour  than  anomalum, 

VAUCHERii,  Agar. 

Var.  STAGNALE,  KirscJh. 

Boss.  Freshwat.  Alg.  t.  38,  1  9;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i. 
pi.  30,  f.  3. 

In  ditches  at  Lydford  in  abundance,  in  1866. 

ANOMALUM,  HaSS. 

Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  81,  pi.  31,  f.  1;  Rah.  Alg.  3.  p.  252. 

In  large  slippery  masses  on  stones  in  Tavy  Cleave, 
Dartmoor, 

Genus,  SPIEOGYRA,  Link. 
NITIDA,  DUlw. 

Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i,  p.  86,  pi.  33,  1  1 ;  Rah.  Alg.  3, 
p.  245. 

Very  common  in  almost  every  pond  and  ditch  throughout 
the  county. 

ORBICULARIS,  Hass. 

Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  87,  pi.  34 ;  Rah.  Alg.  3,  p.  245. 
Ditches  in   Exminster    marshes;    common;    a    generally 
distributed  species.      The  diameter  of   the   full-grown 
filaments  and  the  distance  of  the  dissipiments  apart 
are  nearly  equal. 
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PORTlCALis,  Vauch. 

Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.^  i.  p.  89 ;  Vatich,  t.  5.  f.  1,  p.  66. 

In  a  pond  near  the  Old  Abbey,  Exeter  district ;  fruiting  in 
May. 

Var.  A.  QUININA,  Ross. 

Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  89,  pi.  35,  f.  1 ;  Eab.  Alg.  3, 
p.  240. 

Abundant  in  ponds  and  ditches  everywhere.  Ilsington, 
Ashburton,  Canonteign. — Flora  Devon, 

Var,  B.  DECIMINA,  Kutz, 

Dillw,  Conf.  t.  5;  Eng.  Bot  t.  2379  {C.  injlata);    Cooke,  Brit. 
Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  90. 

In  stagnant  ponds  occasionally  in  summer,  in  large,  bright- 
green  masses ;  the  lines  of  granules  form  repeatedly  the 
Eoman  X,  and  at  length  unite  in  one. — Flora  Devon, 

Var.  c.  RivuLARis,  ffass. 

Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  90 ;  Jiab.  Alg.  3,  p.  243 ;  Hass, 
Freshwat.  Alg.  t.  27,1.  1,  2. 

In  the  Exe  attached  to  stones,  and  in  a  drain  by  the  side 
of  the  canal  below  Double  Locks,  where  the  water  is 
rapid ;  grows  in  long,  slippery  masses. 

CONDENSATA,   Vauch. 

Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  91,  pi.  36,  f.  1 ;  ffass,  Freshwat 
Alg.  t  29,  f.  3. 

In  ponds  and  ditches;  also  in  brackish  water,  Topsham 
marshes. 

LONGATA,   Vauch. 

Conf.  t  6,  f.  1,  p.  71. 

In  ditches  of  slightly  brackish  water  in  the  marshes  at 
Topsham ;  in  fruit,  May  20. 

Var.  A.  coMMUi^is,  Hass. 

Freshwat.  Alg.  t.  28,  fgs.  5, 6 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  92. 

Ditches  and  railway  ponds,  and  standing  or  slowly-running 
water;  common. 

Var.  B.  TURPIS,  Kiltz. 

ffass.  Freshwat.  Alg.  t.  30,  fgs.  1,  2 ;  Cooke,  Brit  Freshwat  Alg. 
V.  i.  p.  92. 

Ditch  by  the  roadside,  Weir  Cliff,  in  the  Exeter  canal; 
frequent. 
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FLAVESCENS,  Hasn.  ' 

Freshwat  Alg.  t.  30,  fgs.  9, 10 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat  Alg.  v.  L  p.  93. 

FORMA,   C.   PARVA,  Kiltz, 

Cooke,  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  pi.  37,  f.  3. 
Amongst  Vaucheria  in  a  roadside  ditch  in  the  lane  leading 
from  Wonford  to  Sandygate,  Exeter  district. 

AFFINE,  Hass. 

(Flavbsoens,  Hass,     Var,  b.    Cooke,  v.  i.  p.  93. ) 
Freshwat  Alg.  t.  34, 1  6. 

In  pools  and  railway  ponds ;  frequent. 

CALOSPORA,  CUve, 

Archer  in  Quar.  Jour.  Mic.  Soc  1873;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg. 
V.  i.  p.  94,  pi.  38.  f.  2. 

In  a  muddy  ditch  at  Foxhayes,  near  Exeter,  in  dull  floating 
green  masses ;  in  fruit  April  29,  1886. 

INSIG2JIS,  Has&. 

Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  L  p.  94,  pi.  38,  f .  1 ;  Eah,  Alg.  3,  p.  236. 

In  ditches  in  Exminster  marshes ;  not  uncommon. 

QUADRATA,  HaSS. 

Freshwat.  Alg.  t.  37,  fgs.  1,  2 ;   Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Al^.  v.  i. 
p.  96,  pi.  39,  f.  1. 

Ponds  by  the  South  Devon  Eailway. 

WEBERI,  Kutz. 

FORMA,   A.   INEQUALIS,  Ha%S, 

Freshwat.  Alg.  t.  32,  fgs.  1,  2. 

In  ditches  in  Exminster  marshes. 

FORMA,  B.   SUBVENTRTCOSUM,  Hass, 

Freshwat.  Alg.  t.  32,  fgs.  4, 6 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  pi.  39,  f.  2. 

In  ditches  in  the  Exminster  marshes ;  in  water  courses  in 
Wonford  marshes. 

TENUISSIMA,  Bass. 

Freshwat.  Alg.  t.  32,  fgs.  9, 10 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  L 
p.  96. 

In  railway  pond,  bottom  of  Stoke  Wood,  near  Exeter. 

FORMA,   B.   INFLATA,  Vauch, 

(JENNERI),  HasS, 

Ha88.  Freshwat.  Alg.  t.  37,  f.  6 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i. 
p.  96,  pi.  39,  f.  3. 

In  railway  ponds  by  the  South  Devon  line ;  frequent. 
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Genus,  ZYGOGONIUM,  Kutzing. 
CRICETORUM,  De  Barry. 

Far.  A.  TERRESTRIS. 

Cooke,   Brit.    Freshwat.    Alg.    v.    1,   p.  98,  pi.    40,  f.    2;    Eab, 
Alg.  3,  p.  254. 

On  Haldon  and  Dartmoor,  on  turfy  ground ;  frequent. 

Var.  B.  AQUATICUM,  Cooke. 

Eab.  Alg.  3,  p.  2,  t.  3;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  1,  p.  99, 
pi.  40,  f.  2. 

On  Bovey  Heathfield. — Flora  Devon. 

Genus,  MESOGABPITS,  ITassel. 
SCALARIS,  Hass. 

Freshwat  Alg.  t.  42,  f.  1 ;  Eab.  Alg.  3,  p.  257. 

In  a  pond  on  Stoke  Hill,  near  Exeter. 

PLEUROCARPUS,  De  Barry. 

Hass.  Freshwat.  Alg.  t.  40,  f.  2 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i. 
p.  105,  pi.  43, 1  1. 

In  a  little  stream  on  the  Duryard  Estate,  Exeter. 

PARVULUS,  Rass. 

Freshwat.  Alg.  t.  '45,  fgs.  2,  3 ;  Cooke,  Brit  Freshwat  Alg.  v.  L 
p.  104,  pi.  42,  f.  3. 

In  the  river  Tavy,  attached  to  stones ;  in  fruit,  June. 

Genus,  STAUSOSPEBM UM ,  Kutzing. 
QUADRATUM,  HasS. 

Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  L  p.  106,  pi.  43,  f.  2 ;  Eab.  Alg.  3, 
p.  -269. 

This  species  does  not  appear  to  be  very  abundant.  I 
have  met  with  it,  in  conjugation,  as  early  as  March  25th, 
in  ditches  in  Exminster  marshes. 

GRACILLIMUM,  ffass. 

Freshwat  Alg.  t  49,  f.  2 ;  Eab.  Alg.  3,  p.  260. 

In  Haldon  Pond,  in  conjugation,  in  May.  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  common. 

VIRIDE,  Kiltz. 

Cooke,  Brit  Freshwat  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  107,  pi.  44,  f.  2 ;  Eab.  Alg.  3, 
p.  260. 

In  ditches  in  Exminster  marshes,  and  railway  ponds.  On 
rocks  in  the  Tavy,  at  the  Cleave.  In  the  coal-pit,  Bovey 
Heathfield. 
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Order  ///.-SIPHOPHYCE^. 

Family  /.— HYDROGASTREiB. 

Genus,  UYDEO0A8TfiUM,  Desvignes. 

GRANULATUM,  Linn. 

Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  114,  pi.  46 ;  Bab.  Alg.  3,  p.  265 ; 
Farfitt,  in  Grevillea,  v.  i.  p.  103,  pi.  7. 

This  curious  and  interesting  little  plant  grows  in  several 
places  near  Exeter;  and  especially  on  the  mud  of 
dried-up  ponds  in  spring  and  summer,  before  the  mud 
gets  too  dry. 

Family  11.  — V  AUCHERI  ACE  JB. 
Genus,  VAITGHEfilA,  Decanddle, 

DICHOTOMA,  Lyngb. 

Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  120,  pi.  21 ;  Bah,  Alg.  p.  268. 
Ditches  and  stagnant  ponds,  in  summer. — Flora  Devon. 

Var.  B.  SUBMARINA,  Agar. 

Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  pi.  49,  figs.  6, 6 ;  Berk.  Glea.  t.  8,  p.  24. 

By  the  side  of  brackish-water  ditches  at  Topsham,  and  on 
muddy  flats  at  the  mouth  of  the  Exe,  and  elsewhere. 

DiLLWYiJi,  Agar. 

ffass,  Freshwat.  Alg.  t.  4,  f .  3 ;   Cooke^  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i. 
p.  122,  pi.  47,  figs.  9, 10. 

On  the  ground,  in  damp,  shady  places. — Flora  Devon. 
In  the  lane  leading  to  Salmon  Pool;  in  a  damp,  shady 
place,  where  water  has  stood.  A  most  variable  species, 
as  regards  its  fructification.  The  oogonia  are  mostly 
sessile,  and  sometimes  slightly  pedunculated.  Some 
have  tall  stems,  with  two  oogonia  and  a  curved  an- 
theridium,  almost  identical  in  appearance  with  V. 
geminata,  for  which  it  might  easily  be  taken.  The 
plant  forms  a  bright  green  thinly-interwoven  stratum  on 
the  damp  soil. 

SESSILIS,  Vauch. 

Has8.  Freshwat.  Alg.  t.  4,  f.  2;   Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  L 
p.  123,  pi.  46,  figs.  1-20. 

On  the  sides  of  ditches;  frequent.  Near  Foxhayes, 
Exeter ;  in  full  fruit  on  December  15th,  1885. 

Var.  A.  C^SPITOSA,  Vauch. 

Eng.  Bot.  t.  2841 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  123,  pi.  48,  f.  3. 

In  a  shallow  ditch  at  the  bottom  of  Exwick ;  wet  rock ; 
in  fine  fruit  in  May. 
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VELUTINA,  Agar. 

Harv.  Phy.  Brit,  t  321. 

Floating  in  considerable  entangled  masses  in  brackish- 
water  ditches  at  Topsham,  also  growing  on  the  muddy 
sides,  and  floating  into  the  ditches ;  bearing  fruit  in 
abundance  in  May.  The  oogonia  are  both  sessile  and 
pedunculate.  Nearly  all  the  sessile  oogonia  have  a  very 
small  spherical  body  near,  probably  containing  an- 
theridia.  I  have  never  observed  bodies  of  this  kind  on 
any  other  species.  This  plant  is  regarded  by  many  as 
strictly  marine;  but  from  the  locality  where  this 
was  found,  it  has  just  as  good  a  claim  to  this  place 
as  several  plants  found  in  this  and  other  localities  have 
in  the  fresh-water  series. 

Var.  B.  ORNITHOCEPHALA,  Hoss. 

Freshwat.  Alg.  t.  6,  f.  4 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  124. 

By  a  little  roadside  rill,  or  drain,  in  Eosebarn  Lane,  Mary- 
pole  Head,  near  Exeter;  fruiting  in  April.  At  the 
bottom  of  ponds  and  ditches. — Flora  Devon, 

Var,  Y.  REPENS,  Hass, 

Freshwat.  Alg.  t  6,  f.  7 ;  Bah,  Alg.  3,  p.  268 ;  Cooke,  v.  i.  p.  124. 

On  ditch  sides,  near  the  Double  Locks,  by  the  Canal; 
fruiting  in  April. 

GEMINATA,   Vauch, 

Hass.  Freshwat.  Alg.  t.  3,  f.  1 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i. 
p.  125,  pi.  48,  figs.  6-9. 

On  damp  ground  in  a  meadow  below  Stoke  Wood,  near 
Exeter ;  fruiting  in  April.  Stagnant  ditches  and  ponds. 
— Flora  Devon, 

Var.  B.  RACEMOSA,  Walz. 

Hass.  Freshwat.  Alg.  t.  3,  f .  2 ;   Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i. 
p.  125,  pi.  49,  f.  4. 

In  a  pond  at  Trew's  Weir  Mills,  near  Exeter,  adjoining  the 
Exe;  in  fine  fruit  in  May.  I  may  remark  here,  that 
Hassel's  figure  of  this  remarkable  form  is  very  good. 

HAMATA,   VaTlch. 

Hass.  Freshwat  Alg.  t.  5,  f.  1 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i. 
p.  126,  pi.  48,  figs.  10,  11. 

Side  of  ditches,  in  the  Exeter  district ;  but  does  not  appear 
to  be  very  frequent. 
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TERRESTRis,  I/yngb, 

Ha88,   Freshwat.   Alg.   t.  5,  f .  2 ;    Bab.   Alg.  3,  p.  270 ;    Cooke, 
V.  i.  p.  126. 

On  damp  ground  in  a  meadow,  Stoke  Wood,  Exeter; 
fruiting  in  April. 

Order  /K.— NEMATOPHYCEiB. 

Family,  ULVACE^. 

Genus,  PBASIOLA,  AgardK. 

CRISPA,  KiUz, 

Rah.   Alg.  3,  p.   308;    Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  L  p.  128, 
pi.  60,  f.  1. 

On  the  ground  near  the  Great  Western  Eailway  Station, 
Exeter. 

Genus,  ENTEEOMOSPHA,  Link. 
INTESTINALIS,  Iduu, 

Hass,  Freshwat.  Alg.  2,  t.  77,  f.  2 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  L 
p.  13Q,  pi.  51,  1  1,  2. 

In  ditches  in  Exminster  and  Topsham  marshes,  and  occa- 
sionally in  the  Canal,  near  Exeter,  and  in  a  small  stream 
near  Woodbury  Eoad  Station,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
up  the  lane;  common  along  the  shores  of  our  rivers 
everywhere. 

FamUy  //.— SPH^ROPLEACE^. 

Family  ///.— CONFER VAOE^. 
Genus,  MICEOSPORA,  Thuret. 

FLOCCOSA,  Agar. 

Hass.  Freshwat.  Alg.  t.  60,  f.  1,  2 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i. 
p.  136,  pi.  53,  f.  3. 

On  dripping  rocks  in  the  Exeter  district. 

Genus,  CONFEEVA,  Linnoeus. 

BOMBYCINA,  Agar, 

Rah,  Alg.  3,  p.   323 ;    Cooke,  Brit.   Freshwat.  Alg.   v.   i.   p.    137, 
pi.  53,  f.  4. 

One  of  the  most  abundant  of  all  the  British  algae ;  floating 
in  large  yellowish-green  masses  on  the  surface  of  ponds, 
&c. 

Genus,  CHiETOMOEPHA,  Kutzing. 
LTOREA,  Earv, 

Wyatt,  Alg.  Damn.  No.  220 ;  Mrs.  Griffiths,  Coll. ;   Cooke,  Brit 
Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  138,  pi.  64,  f.  1. 

Torpoint,  Mrs.  GrifiBths. — Brackish  water  ditches  on  south 
coast. 
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IMPLEXA,  Dillw. 

Bah,  Alg.  3,  p.  329 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  L  p.  140,  pi.  54, 
f.  6. 

In  brackish  water  ditches  at  Starcross  and  Topsham. 

LINUM,  Both, 

Rah.  Alg.  3,  p.  327 ;  Cooke.  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  139,  pi. 
64,  f.  2. 

In  ditches  and  pools  near  the  sea ;  when  dry  it  is  rigid  and 
brittle. — Flora  Devon, 

SUTORIA,  Bert, 

Gleanings,  t.  14,  f.  3 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  139,  pi. 

64,  f .  2. 

Mrs.  Griffiths'  Collection. — South  coast. 

Genus,  SHIZOGLOKIUM,  Kutzing, 

CASPARYi,  Harv, 

Harv.  Phy.  Brit.  pi.  354,  f.  13;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i. 
pi.  64,  f.  7. 

This  curious  plant  grows  on  the  sandy  mud  at  high-water 
line,  forming  a  bright  yellowish-green  stratum  on  the 
Canal  bank  between  the  ferry  at  Topsham  and  Turl^ 
where  I  gathered  it  April  28,  1886. 

GenuS;  GLADOPHOSA,  Kutzing. 
FRACTA,  Dillw. 

Bah.  Alg.  3,  p.  334;   Cgoke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  142,  pi. 

65,  f.  1. 

Ditches  and  ponds;  frequent  spring  and  summer. — Flora 
Devon, 

glomerata,  Linn, 

Ha£8,  Freshwat.  Alg.  t.  66 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  143, 
pi.  6Q,  f.  1. 

On  stones  forming  the  Head  Weir,  Exeter ;  in  a  stream  on 
the  cliffs  between  Budleigh  Salterton  and  Exmoujth ;  in 
Puddicomb  Lane,  near  Kingswear;  Ilfracombe.  Mrs. 
Griffiths. 

CRISPATA,  Both. 

Dillwyn,  Brit.  Conf.  t.  93 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  143, 
pi.  65,  f .  3. 

In  a  pond  at  Bystock,  near  Exmouth ;  Exeter  Canal ;  and 
on  Head  Weir,  on  the  Exe;  in  the  fresh-water  tanks, 
Messrs.  Veitch's  Nursery,  in  May,  1885. 
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FLAVESCBNS,  Agar. 

Cooke^  Brit.  Freshwat  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  144,  pi.  65,  f.  5. 

In  ditches,  attached  to  stones,  Starcross. 

-M5AGR0PILA,  Linn, 

Var.  BROWNii,  Dillw. 

Conf.  Sjn.  t.  D. ;  Coohey  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  L  p.  145,  pi.  56,  f.  6; 
Harvey,  Phy.  Brit.  edit.  1871,  pi.  30,  v.  4. 

In  the  Exe,  attached  to  decaying  wood ;  rare. 

FamUy  IV.  -PITHOPHORACE^. 

Family  F.— OSDOGONIACE^. 
Qei^us,  (EDOGONIITM,  Link. 

CRYPTORUM,  Witir. 
Var.  B.  VULGARE,  Wittr. 

Cooke^  Brit  Freshwat  Alg.  v.  L  p.  153,  pL  58,  f.  2. 

In  a  pond  near  the  Old  Abbey,  Exeter,  mixed  with  Spiro- 
gyrace;  in  fine  fruit  in  May,  1886. 

CRISPUM,  Eass. 

Freshwat.  Alg.  t  2,  f.  8 ;  Cooke,  Brit  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  155, 
pi.  58,  f.  7. 

In  a  small  pond  near  Stoke  Hill  House,  mixed  with  other 
algae. 

URBICUM,  Wittr. 

Bah.  Alg.  3,  p.  349,  partim;  Cooke,  Brit  Freshwat.  AJg.  v.  i  p. 
156,  pi.  69,  f.  1. 

I  do  not  feel  quite  sure  of  this  species,  but  my  sketch 
agrees  better  with  this  than  with  any  other  form,  so  far 
as  I  can  see.  In  delicate,  buUate,  entangled  masses,  in 
ditches  in  Exminster  marshes. 

ROTHii,  Le  Clerc. 

Has8.  Freshwat.  Alg.  t.  63,  f.  7 ;  Cooke,  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  158, 
pi.  69,  f.  6. 

On  clear  pools  in  boggy  ground  near  the  Peat  Works  on 
Dartmoor,  in  July,  1880. 

FLAVESCENS,  HosS. 

Freshwat.  Alg.  t  63,  f.  9 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  160, 
pi.  60,  f.  2. 

Not  very  common.  The  spot  where  I  have  met  with  it  in 
most  abundance  was  in  a  little  stream  at  Littleham,  near 
Exmouth,  in  May,  1880 ;  in  fruit. 
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PRINCEPS,  Eass, 

Freshwat.  Alg.  t.  50,  fgs.  1,  2 ;  Cooke^  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  L 
p.  171,  pi.  65,  f.  2. 

In  a  clear  pool  near  the  Peat  Works  on  Dartmoor,  July, 

1880. 

PLUVIALE,  Nord. 

Hass,  Freshwat.  Alg.  t.  50,  f.  7 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat  Alg.  v.  i. 
p.  159,  pi.  59,  f.  8. 

In  the  Exe,  above  Exeter ;  in  fruit  in  May. 
CILIATUM,  Eass. 

Freshwat  Alg.  t  52 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat  Alg.  v.  L  p.  163,  pi.  61, 
f.3. 

Growing  in  a  clear  pool  near  the  Peat  Works,  beyond 
Vodden  Hill,  Dartmoor,  July,  1880 ;  apparently  not 
common. 

Qenus,  BULBOCRSTE,  Agardh, 
PYGM^A,  Wiitr. 

Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  176,  pi.  68.  f.  5. 

On  leaves  of  mosses  floating  in  a  boggy  pool  near  Vodden 
Tor,  Dartmoor,  in  July ;  the  only  place  I  have  met  with 
this  curious  little  plant 

MIRABILIS,  Wittr. 

Cooke,  Brit  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  176,  pi.  68,  f.  2. 

Epiphytic  on  chara  (?) ;  in  a  ditch  by  the  side  of  the 
Canal,  Exeter;  plentiful;  growing  out  at  right  angles 
to  the  stem.  This  plant,  divested  of  its  long  bulbous 
setae,  reminds  one  of  a  minute  Ojmntia. 

Family  F7.— ULOTRICHE.E. 
Genus,  EORMISCIA,  Arescough, 

MONILIFORMIS,  Kutz. 

Cooke,  Brit  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  179,  pi.  70,  f.  1. 

In  quiet  parts  of  the  river  Tavy,  below  the  Cleave;  attached 
to  stones,  &c. 

ZONATA,  KiUz. 

Hass,  Freshwat.  Alg.  t.  59,  fgs.  1-6;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat  Alg. 
V.  L  p.  179,  pi.  69,  f.  91. 

In  ponds  and  ditches;  a  most  variable  plant.  The  cells 
are  in  some  longer  than  broad,  and  in  others  broader 
than  long.  The  cells  at  certain  stages  of  the  plant 
develop  and  enlarge  laterally,  by  breaking  down  the 
dissipiments,  so  that  three  of  the  cell  contents  unite  in 
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one.  This  generally  happens  to  one  or  two  of  the  seg- 
mental divisions,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  every  third  one  that  is 
retained.  This  soon  begins  to  bulge  out,  and  microzoo- 
spores  are  seen  moving  about  among  the  masses  of 
endochrome.  The  smaller  filaments  generally  break  up 
into  irregular  lengths,  the  dissipiments  breaking  down 
between  the  two  ends,  so  that  they  show  lengths  of 
filaments  filled  with  endochrome.  This  is  in  fact  one  of 
those  curious  forms  that  appears  to  be  half  vegetable 
half  animal,  and  spends  half  its  time  in  one  form  and 
half  in  the  other. 

BICOLOR,  Ung,  Bot. 

t.  2288  {Conferva  bicolor),  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  L  p.  181, 
pi.  70,  f.  7. 

This  beautiful  plant  grows  attached  to  stones  in  shallow 
parts  of  the  Exeter  Canal,  and  is  in  full  fruit  in  May. 
Filaments  vary  much  in  diameter — from  1200  to  less 
than  300  parts  of  an  inch.  The  Canal  is  entirely  fresh 
water.  I  question  the  advisability  of  keeping  -ff".  speciosa 
and  the  present  plant  distinct ;  judging  from  Berkley's 
figure  and  description  in  Gleanings  that  his  must  be 
another  species,  if  not  another  genus. 

Genus,  ULOTHRIX,  Kutzing, 
STAGNORUM,  Rah. 

Rah.  Alg.  3,  336. 

I  believe  I  am  right  in  ascribiug  the  plant  I  have  in  view 
to  be  the  Stagnorum  of  Eabenhorst.  It  agrees  better 
with  his  description  than  with  any  other  I  can  find. 
Growing  on  the  boggy  sides  Qf  the  Eattlebrook,  on 
Dartmoor ;  forming  dirty  dull  green  masses. 

RADICANS,  Kiltz, 

Hass,  Freshwat.  Alg.  t.  59,  f.  7 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i. 
p.  182,  pi.  71,  f.  1. 

Among  mosses,  &c. ;  bottom  of  damp  walls  and  rocks ; 
common ;  Blackstone  Kock,  near  Moretonhampstead,  on 
black  earth. 

PARIETINA,   Vauch. 

Bab.  Alg.  3,  p.  367 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  183,  pi.  71, 
f.  2. 

At  the  base  of  trees  in  damp  hollows,  Bradley  Wood, 
Newton. 
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ANISARTHRA,  Kutz, 

This  plant  is  one  of  the  "  inquirendse "  of  Eabenhorst. 
It  appears  that  he  did  not  know  it,  and  Dr.  Cooke  has 
not  included  it  in  his  work.  I  met  with  it  in  April, 
1880,  and  as  I  could  not  find  it  described,  I  sent  speci- 
mens of  it  to  the  late  Professor  Dickie,  who  said,  "  Your 
plant  seems  to  be  Ulothrix  anisarthra,  Kiitzing.  '  Anis- 
arthra'  is  from  the  Greek,  and  means  unequal  jointed, 
which  is  certainly  true  of  your  plant,  the  joints  being 
unequal  in  length.  It  is  one  of  several  obscure  organisms, 
the  history  of  which  requires  to  be  better  cleared  up.*' 

Habitat,  a  shallow  roadside  drain  near  Stoke  Hill  House, 
Exeter. 

Genus,  SCHIZOGONIUM,  Kiitzing, 
MURALE,  Kiltz. 

Rah,   Alg.   3,  p.   368;   Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.   Alg.  v.  i.  p.  184, 
pi.  71,  f.  3. 

On  damp  walls  and  on  trees,  where  water  has  run  down ; 

foot  of  wall  bottom  of  Northernhay,  Exeter ;  common. 

Family  F//.— CHROOLEPIDE^. 
Genus,  CHROOLEFUS,  Agardh, 

AUREUS,  Linn, 

Eng.  Bot.  t.  2528 ;  Rah,  Alg.  3,  p.  371 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg. 
V.  i.  p.  185,  pi.  72,  f.  1. 

On  a  damp  wall  near  Mrs.  Merivale's  gate,  Cowley  Bridge, 
Exeter,  and  on  bark  of  trees.  When  sometimes 
abundant,  it  gives  them  the  appearance  as  if  rubbed 
with  yellow  ochre.  Frequent  on  rocks,  Dartmoor, 
Hennock,  Ilsington,  Bottor  Kocks,  &c. — Flora  Devon, 

Family  F///.— CH^TOPHORACE^. 
Genus,  DRAPARNALDIA,  Agardh, 
GLOMERATA,  Agar. 

Hass,  Freshwat.  Alg.  t.  13,  f.  1 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i. 
p.  191,  pi.  75,  f.  1. 

In  a  small  spring  by  the  roadside  on  the  Duryard 
estate,  Exeter ;  railway  ponds ;  and  Exminster  marshes. 
Generally  distributed  in  the  county.  In  clear  streams 
and  ditches. — Flora  Devon, 

PLUMOSA,  Vaioch, 

Boss.  Freshwat.  Alg.  t.  12,  f.  1 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i. 
p.  193,  pi.  76,  f.  1. 

A  generally-distributed  species,  but  not  abundant.  In 
railway  ponds,  Topsham  and  Exminster  marshes.  In 
the  same  situations  as  the  last  species. — Flora  Devon, 
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Genus,  CH^ETOPHORA,  Schrarik, 

ENDIViEFOLIA,  Agar. 

Rob,  Alg.  Euro.  3,  p.  385 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  1,  p.  194, 
pi.  78,  f.  2. 

This  beautiful  little  plant  grows  at  first  attached,  like  a 
Coleochcete.  In  a  short  time  the  frond  begins  to  divide 
into  lacinae;  then  again  the  lacinse  branch  out  into 
small  more  or  less  divided  branches.  It  then  has  much 
the  appearance  of  a  young  Draparncddia.  This  is  by 
no  means  a  common  species,  but  is  occasionally  met 
with  in  ditches  in  the  Exminster  marshes. 

TUBERCULOSA,  Both. 

Has8.  Freshwat.  Alg.  t.  9,  figs.  7, 8 ;  Cooke^  Brit  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i 
p.  194,  pi.  78,  f.  1. 

Attached  to  stones,  &c.,  in  the  clear  water ;  in  railway 
ponds ;  and  in  streams  on  Dartmoor. 

ELEGANS,  Roth. 

Haas,  Freshwat.  Alg.  t.  9,  figs.  3, 4 ;  Cooke,  Brit  Freshwat  Alg.  v.  1, 
p.  194,  pL  77, 1.  2. 

In  railway  ponds  between  Countess  Weir  and  Exminster, 
attached  to  weeds;  and  on  the  under  side  of  floating 
leaves. 

Genus,  GOLEOCRSTE,  Br^h, 
ORBICULARIS,  PHugs  Johrh. 

Rah.  Alg.  3,  390 ;  Coohe,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  L  p.  197,  pi.  80,  f.  1. 

This  elegant  little  plant  was  brought  me  by  Mr.  W. 
Vicary,  attached  to  chara,  in  a  ditch  near  the  Exeter 
Canal,  in  May,  1886.  In  its  mode  of  growth,  the  plant 
has  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  minute  specimen  of 
Ulvce.  The  slight  folds  of  the  frond,  as  they  radiate 
from  the  centre,  increase  the  similarity. 

SCUTATA,  Br6h. 

Cooke,  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  196,  t.  79. 

Abundant  on  chara  in  a  ditch  by  the  side  of  the  Canal, 
Exeter. 

Class  //.-PHYCOOHROMOPHYCEA 

Order  /.— CYSTIPHORiE. 

Family  /.— CHROOCOCCAOEiE. 

Genus,  CHROOCOCCUS,  NagelL 

TURGiDUS,  Nag. 

Hass.  Freshwat.  Alg.  t.  82,  f.  2 ;   Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  L 
p.  204,  pi.  83,  f .  2. 

On  dripping  rocks ;  Exwick ;  Shaldon. 
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Genus,  GLCECAPSA,  Kiitzing. 

POLYDERMATICA,  Kutz. 

Hass.  Freshwat.  Alg.  t.  82,  f.  1 ;  CookCy  Brit.  Freshwat  Alg.  v.  i. 
p.  206,  pi.  83,  f.  7. 

On  dripping  rocks  and  damp  walls  of  greenhouses;  common. 

^RUGiNOSA,  Carm, 

Hass.  Freshwat.  Alg.  t.  82,  f .  3 ;  Cooke^  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  L 
p.  207,  pi.  84,  f.  2. 

On  the  damp  walls  of  Messrs.  Veitch's  orchid  house. 

Genus,  GCBLOSPHJEBIUM,  Nagdi. 
KUTZINGIANUM,  Ndg, 

Gooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  213,  pi.  87,  f.  1. 

In  ditches  in  Exminster  marshes ;  not  common. 

Genus,  APHANOTHECE,  Ndgeli. 
PRASINA. 

Rah,   Alg.   2,  p.    65;    Cooke^  Brit.   Freshwat.   Alg.   v.   1.   p.  218, 
pi.  88,  figs.  3,  4,  pi.  5,  figs.  4,  5. 

Doctor  Cooke  says,  "  We  are  of  opinion  that  this  and  the 

next  species,  as  well  as  the  Palmilla  MooreanUy  figured 

on  plate  v.  of  this  work,  are  all  one  species."     I  quite 

endorse    this    view,  and  do   not  think  there  is    the 

slightest  doubt.     I  met  with  very  fine  specimens  on  the 

watermill  wheel  at  Ghagford.     It  is  very  conspicuous, 

from  its  beautiful  blue  colour,  and  it  retains  this  in  the 

dry  state. 

Genus,  HOMALOCOCCUS,  Kiitzing, 

HASSALLII,  Klitz, 

Hass.  Freshwat.  Alg.  t.  78,  f.  2,  a.  b. ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg. 
V.  i.  p.  219,  pi.  8,  f.  5. 

In  the  Exeter  Canal ;  on  weeds  in  the  Exe,  in  April ;  and 
the  Exminster  Marshes. 

Order  //.— NEMATOGEN-^. 

FamUy  /.-NOSTOCE^. 

Genus,  KOSTOC,  Vauch, 

PISCINALE,  Kiltz, 

Rah   Alg.   2,  p.    179;    Cooke,  Brit   Freshwat.  Alg.  v,  i.  p.  228, 
pi.  89,  f.  12. 

In  ditches  in  Exminster  Marshes,  and  generally  distributed. 
The  spores  in  this  species  produce  four  sporules,  and  at 
length  divide  into  four  parts  in  the  course  of  reproduction. 
There  are  three  joints  of  the  trichome,  or  monilisB,  in 
the  1200th  of  an  inch;  the  heterocysts  are  2i  to  the 
1200th  of  an  inch.  The  mucus  in  which  the  trichomes 
are  imbedded  is  very  tough  and  tenacious. 
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CARNEUM,  Agar. 

Bab,   Alg.   2,  p.   179 ;   Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  229, 
pi.  90,  f.  1. 

On  moss  in  a  damp  hedge  near  Cowley  Bridge,  Exeter, 
March,  1885  ;  very  rare. 

MUSCORUM,  Agar. 

Has8.  Freshwat.  Alg.  t.  74,  f .  4 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  L 
p.  230,  pi.  90,  f.  12. 

Amongst  moss  in  the  bogs,  Haldon ;  and  in  a  thick  tuft 
of  a  crisped  and  curled  variety  of  Zygnema  pectinatum, 
growing  on  the  side  of  a  roadside  fountain  at  Sidmoutb. 

HUMIFUSUM,  Carm, 

Rah.   Alg.   2,  p.   178;    Cooke,  Brit.   Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  230, 
pi.  91,  f.  1. 

On  damp  walls  of  greenhouses  in  Mr.  Sclater's  nursery; 
very  common. 

COMMUNE,  Vauch. 

Hass.  Freshwat.  Alg.  t.  76,  f .  2 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  p. 
231,  pi.  91,  f.  4. 

Amongst  grasses,  &c.,  Ogwell,  near  Newton ;  damp  hedges 
in  the  Exeter  district ;  common.  In  pastures  after  rain. 
— Flora  Devon. 

RUPESTRE,  Kutz. 

Rab.  Alg.  2,  p.  163 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  232,  pi.  91,  f.  12. 

On  limestone  rocks  among  mosses  and  lichens  in  Ugbrook 
Park,  near  Chudleigh. 

CERULEUM,  Lyngh. 

Hass.  Freshwat.  Alg.  t.  76,  f.  11 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i. 
p.  233,  pi.  92,  f.  4. 

Amongst  moss  on  the  water-wheel  at  Fingle  Mill;  in 
ditches  in  Exminster  marshes. 

VERRUCOSUM,  VaucJi. 

Hass.  Freshwat.  Alg.  t.  76,  f.  1 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  L 
p.  234,  pi.  92,  ii  10. 

On  a  dripping  rock  near  the  bathing  ground,  Dawlish, 
facing  the  sea ;  abundant.  Frequent  on  rocks  in  streams 
from  Dartmoor. — Flora  Devon. 

Genus,  ANABAENA,  Bory. 
FLOS-AQUiE,  Kiliz. 

Bab.  Alg.  2,  p.  182 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  235,  pi.  93,  f.  1. 

On  Haldon  pond ;  also  in  the  railway  ponds  and  ditches 
at  Exminster. 
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Genus,  CYLIHDBOSPEBMUM,  KUtzing. 

MACROSPERMUM,  Xutz, 

Hass.  Freshwat.  Alg.  t.  75,  f.  3 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i. 
p.  243,  pi.  95.  f.  1. 

In  Pince's  nursery,  growing  on  mud;  also  in  a  shallow 
ditch  at  Weir  Cliff,  near  Exeter. 

Genus,  HODULAEIA,  Merteras. 

HARVEYANA,  ThuT, 

Harv,  Phy.  Brit.  t.  173,  f.  c ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  L  245, 
pL  95,  f.  4. 

In  a  brackish  ditch,  creeping  over  the  muddy  sides  and 
decaying  Vaucherias,  near  the  mill,  Topsham  Bridge, 
May,  1886.  Looks  like  a  dark  or  brackish-green  slime 
when  growing. 

Family  //.— LYNGBY^. 
Genus,  SPISULINA,  LirUc. 

JENNERI,  Kutz. 

Hass.  Freshwat.  Alg.  t.  75,  f.  5 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i. 
p.  245,  pi.  96,  f.  1. 

In  yellow  floating  scum  in  the  railway  pond  below  Stoke 
Wood,  Exeter,  April  23,  1880 ;  plentiful. 

Genus,  OSCILLABIA,  Bosc. 
LEPTOTRICHA,  ICiltZ. 

Bah.  Alg.  2,  p.  96 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  247,  pi.  96,  f.  6. 

In  ditches ;  in  Exminster  marshes. 

Var.  SPLENDIDA,  Orev. 

Hass.  Freshwat.  Alg.  t.  72,  f.  8;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i 
pi.  96,  f.  6. 

In  the  hot- water  tanks  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  orchid-houses, 
when  the  firm  were  in  the  Topsham  Eoad  Nurseries,  1864. 

SUBFQSCA,  Vauch, 

Hass.  Freshwat.  Alg.  t.  72,  f.  9 ;  Cooke,  Brit  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i. 
p.  248,  pi.  96,  f.  7. 

In  a  small  stream  on  the  clifls  between  Budleigh  Salterton 
and  Exmouth. 

TENUIS,  Agar. 

Rah.  Alg.  2,  p.  102;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  249,  pi.  96,  f.  8. 

Grows  at  the  foot  of  damp  walls,  where  slightly  covered 
with  earth ;  forms  a  blackish-green  coating,  which  curls 
and  breaks  off  in  dry  weather. 

Var.  viRiDis,  Kutz. 

Eng.  Bot.  t.  2523 ;  Hass.  Freshwat.  Alg.  t.  71,  figs.  7, 4,  6. 
On  mud  in  the  old  river  near  Cowley  Bridge ;  when  grow- 
ing under  water  it  is  of  a  splendid  green  colour,  so 
bright  that  it  attracts  attention  at  once. 

2  D  2 
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LIMOSA,  Agar, 

Rah.  Alg.  2,  p.  104 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  251,  pi.  97, 1 3. 

On  the  bottom  of  shallow,  muddy  ditches ;  very  common ; 
forming  a  blackish  slimy  stratum. 

SUBULIFORMIS,  Thur, 

Harv.  Phy.  Brit.  pi.  251,  b. ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  251, 
pi.  98,  f .  3. 

In  brackish  ditches  in  Topsham  Marshes,  near  the  mill, 
in  May. 

NIGRA,  Vauch, 

Bass.  Freshwat.  Alg.  t  71,  f.  3 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  L 
p.  252,  pi.  97,  f.  6  ;  Rah.  Alg.  2,  p.  107. 

In  ditches  and  ponds ;  very  common ;  often  floating  in 
large  blackish  masses  in  summer. 

NIGRO-VIRIDIS,  Thwaits, 

Rah.   Alg.   2,  p.   292;   Cooke,  Brit.   Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  L  p.  252, 
pi.  98,  f.  2. 

On  mud  of  brackish  water  ditches  near  the  mill  at 
Topsham. 

CHALYBEA,  Mevtens. 

Rah.   Alg.   2,  p.    108 ;   Cooke,  Brit.   Freshwat   Alg.  v.  i.  p.  253, 
pi.  98,  f.  1. 

A  variety  of  this  species,  or  what  I  take  to  be  this  species, 
trichomes  grey  or  pale  steel-blue,  1  mm.  in  diameter,  and 
5  stria)  or  dissipiments  in  the  diameter  of  the  trichome, 
or  in  1  miliraeter.  The  type,  according  to  Cooke,  has 
4  stria3  in  the  diameter  of  the  trichome.  Threads  of 
this  I  met  with  frequently  amongst  a  thick  brown 
coating  on  the  mud  of  a  shallow  ditch  at  Foxhays,  near 
Exeter,  January,  1886.  The  brown  coating  is  composed 
of  various  species  of  diatoms.  This  after  a  time  breaks 
up  from  the  bottom  in  masses,  and  floats  on  the  surface. 
I  may  say  that  the  ditch  faces  the  south,  and  is  very 
warm  when  the  sun  breaks  out. 

FROLICHII,  Kiltz. 

Hass.  Freshwat.  Alg.  t.  71,  f.  1 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i. 
p.  253,  pi.  97,  f.  7. 

In  the  stream  at  Polsloe  Bridge,  between  Exeter  and 
Whipton ;  in  bogs  on  Haldon. 

DICKIEI,  Hass. 

Freshwat.  Alg.  t.  72,  f.  13 ;  Rah.  Alg.  2,  p.  113. 

Pale  chestnut  when  young,  at  length  olive-brown,  shining; 
creeping  over  damp  earth  where  w^ater  has  stood,  April 
11,  1864.     This  plant  throws  up  large  bundles  of  tri- 
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chomes,  similar  to  the  genus  Microcoleus,  but  is  free  from 
sheaths.  The  fascicles  are  composed  of  trichomes  of 
various  lengths,  some  very  long,  others  short,  and  they  vary 
a  good  deal  in  thickness.  The  largest  measured,  after 
being  in  my  collection  for  twenty  years,  and  after  lying 
in  water  for  a  couple  of  days,  400th  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Genus,  MICBOCOLEUS,  Desinazieres. 

GRACILIS,  Hass, 

Freshwat.  Alg.  t.  70,  f .  2 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  255, 
pi.  99,  f.  1 ;  Mab.  Alg.  Europ.  2,  p.  133  {Oh.  salinus). 

On  the  muddy  shore  in  the  estuary  of  the  Exe,  near  high- 
water  mark,  below  Countess  Weir  Bridge,  amongst 
Vaucheria.  In  these  specimens  the  trichomes  are 
smaller,  and  the  dissipiments  nearer  together  than  in 
those  described  both  by  Eabenhorst  and  Dr.  Cooke. 
These  measured:  trichomes,  the  2400th  of  an  inch  in 
diameter ;  and  the  dissipiments,  one-third  less. 

Genus,  LYNGBYA,  Agardh. 
OCHRACEA,  Thur, 

Dillw.  Conf .  t.  62 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i  p.  258,  pi.  102,  f.  4. 

Floating  in  broad,  yellowish  masses  on  the  surface  of  a 
pond  below  Stoke  Wood,  Exeter;  Exminster  marshes; 
and  in  a  boggy  pool,  near  Lydford  Eailway  Station ; 
common. 

Genus,  SYMPLOCA,  Kutzing, 

LUCIFUGA,  Harv. 

Hass.  Alg.  t.  65,  f.  5,  6 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  262, 
pi.  303,  f.  2. 

Tavy  Cleave,  spreading  over  rocks  and  mosses  in  the 
stream,  forming  a  thick  stratum  of  dark  olive  or  blackish- 
green  colour. 

Genus,  PLECTONEMA,  Thuret. 
MIRABILE,  Thur, 

Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  263,  pi.  104,  f.  1 ;  Rah,  Alg.  2,  p.  271. 

This  plant  forms  brownish  masses;  it  is  most  frequently 
found  attached  to  small  bits  of  peat  on  the  boggy  sides 
of  the  Eattlebrook,  Dartmoor,  not  far  from  Tavy  Cleave. 

Family  ///.— SCYTONEME^. 
Genus,  STIOONEMA,  Agardh. 

MAMILLOSUM,  Agar, 

Hass.  Freshwat.  Alg.  t.  66,  fgs.  2,  3 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg. 
V.  i.  p.  272,  pi.  Ill,  f.  3. 

Abundant  on  rocks  over  which  water  flows,  in  Tavy  Cleave, 
June,  1884,  forming  a  thick  brown  mass. 


:i 
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FamUy  /F.— CALOTRICHEJE. 
Genus,  GALOTlOtlX,  Agardh  {Schizosiphon^  Kiitzing). 

WARRENliE,  Canary. 

ffarv,  Phy.  Brit.  v.  4,  pi.  316 ;  Bab,  Alg.  2,  p.  236. 

On  rocks  at  Sidmouth  at  high-water  mark,  by  the  Eev.  E. 
Cresswell,  where  the  plant  is  exposed  to  the  constant 
dripping  of  fresh  water  from  the  cliffs,  so  that  it  is  more 
of  a  fresh-water  plant  than  marine. 

Genus,  SCHIZOTHEIX,  KiUzing, 
CRESSWELLII,  Harv. 

Phy.  Brit.  V.  iv.  pi.  160 ;  Hah.  Alg.  2,  p.  268. 

Spreading  over  sandstone  rocks  in  winter.  Near  high- 
water  mark,  Sidmouth,  where  it  is  constantly  exposed  to 
the  drip  of  fresh  water. — Eev.  E.  Cresswell.  The  plant 
is  said  to  grow  best  where  the  water  falls  from  the 
greatest  height  upon  it. 

Genus,  EIVULABIA,  Roth, 

CALCAREA,  Eug,  Bot 

Hdss,  Freshwat.  Alg.  t.  65,  f .  2 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  L 
p.  279,  pi.  116,  f.  3. 

On  stones  in  a  small  stream  on  Haldon,  1864. 
granulifera,  Carm, 

Hass.  Freshwat.  Alg.  t.  64,  fgs.  1-4 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i. 
p.  280,  pi.  115,  f.  1. 

On  dripping  rocks  near  the  Ness  Point,  Shaldon,  facing 
the  sea ;  plentiful. 

DURA,  Kutz. 

Rah.   Alg.   2,  p.   211 ;    Cooke,  Brit.   Freshwat.    Alg.  v.   i.  p.  297, 
pL  115,  f.  2. 

On  stones  in  a  small  stream  running  into  the  fishpond  on 
Haldon,  forming  minute  spherical  masses,  of  a  dark 
green  colour. 

Genus,  GLOIOTRICHIA,  Agardh. 
NATANS,  Thur. 

Hass.  Freshwat.  Alg.  t  60,  fgs.  1-4 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i. 
p.  281,  pi.  116,  f.  1. 

In  ditches,  either  floating  or  attached  to  aquatic  plants,  in 
Exminster  marshes;  and  in  railway  ponds,  in  summer. 
Masses  very  small  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  pale 
green.  When  seen  in  profile,  in  a  glass  of  water,  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  ends  of  the  trichomes  project 
considerably  beyond  the  green  globular  mass  in  which 
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they  are  imbedded.  The  ends  are  white,  and  give  the 
globe  a  hystrix  appearance.  I  had  some  in  my  tank 
nearly  an  inch  in  diameter. 

PISUM,  Thur. 

Bah.  Alg.  1,  p.  206 ;  Berk.  Glea.  t.  11,  f.  2. 

Attached  to  aquatic  plants  and  stones  in  a  stream  on 

Haldon. 

Class  ///.— RHODOPHYCE^. 

Family  /.—PORPHYRAGE^. 

Genus,  BANGIA,  Lynghye. 

FamUy  //.— CHANTRANSIACE^. 

t 

Family  ///.— BATRACHOSPERME^. 
Genus,  BATBACHOSFESMUM,  Roth. 

MONILIFORME,  Roth, 

Hass.  Freshwat.  Alg.  t.  63,  f.  1 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  L 
p.  288,  pi.  120. 

In  a  small  spring  by  the  roadside,  on  the  Duryard  Estate, 
near  Exeter.  Abundant  in  a  rapid  stream  near  Vodden 
Tor,  on  Dartmoor. 

Var,  PULCHERRIMUM,  Bory. 

Hass.  Freshwat.  Alg.  t.  14,  f.  1 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i. 
p.  288,  pi.  121. 

This  elegant  form,  of  a  lovely  cerulean  blue  colour,  was 
gathered  on  a  pond  on  Woodbury  Hill,  near  Exmouth, 
by  the  late  Mrs.  Griffiths,  in  1857. 

Var.  ALPESTRE,  Shuttleworth. 

Hass,   Freshwat.   Alg.   v.   14,  f.  2;    Cooke,  Brit.   Freshwat.  Alg. 
V.  L  p.  290. 

This  very  distinct  form  I  met  with  in  the  railway  ponds 
by  the  South  Devon  line ;  it  is  not  common.  Gathered 
May  2nd,  1864. 

Family  /K— LEMANEACE^. 
Genus,  LEMANEA,  B(yry. 

FLUVIATILIS,  Agar,  ' 

Rah.  Alg.  3,  p.  411 ;  Cooke,  Brit.  Freshwat.  Alg.  v.  i.  p.  294,  pi.  128,  f.  1. 

Growing  on  wood  and  stones  on  the  weirs  in  the  Exe, 
where  the  water  runs  very  rapidly.  The  plants  appear 
to  prefer  this  to  the  quieter  parts  of  the  river.  In 
clear  rapid  streams — ^Dart,  Teign,  Exe,  Tamar,  &a — 

Flora  Devon, 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  SOME  EAELY  FOEMS 
OF  THE  NAME  EDDYSTONE. 

BY  HBNRl  B.  8.  WOODHOUSE. 
(Read  at  St.  Marychnrch,  July,  1886.) 


As  is  probably  well  known  to  most  of  the  members  of  the 
Devonshire  Association,  the  name  of  the  rock  on  which 
Smeaton  built  his  famous  lighthouse  was,  in  the  folio 
describing  the  erection  of  that  structure,  spelled  by  him 
with  one  d  only — Edystone. 

This  variation  from  the  now  established  mode  of  spelling 
the  name  Eddystone  has  led  to  some  discussion  respecting 
the  proper  orthography  and  the  origin  of  the  appellation,  with 
the  result  of  bringing  to  light  some  further  varieties  of  it. 

Along  with  others,  I  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  early 
references  to  the  reef,  and  the  lighthouses  erected  on  it,  so  as, 
if  possible,  to  discover  the  veritable  original  form;  and 
besides  those  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  I  am 
indebted  for  some  of  the  most  important  references  to  an 
article  on  the  subject  in  the  May  number  of  the  Western 
Antiquary,  contributed  by  Captain  Edye,  R.N. 

In  regard  to  the  form  used  by  Smeaton,  it  may  be 
considered  to  be  mainly  of  local  use,  of  which  examples  can 
be  cited  raDging  over  more  than  two  centuries,  from  1636  to 
1842,  or  later.  The  form  was  used  by  Winstanley  on  the 
print  of  his  lighthouse,  published  shortly  after  its  completion 
in  1699 ;  and  the  name  appears  so  written  in  the  Acts  (4  and 
5  Anne,  ch.  20;  and  8  Anne,  ch.  17)  for  the  building  of 
Eudyerd's  structure.  It  is  so  spelled  by  the  Trinity  Board 
in  their  correspondence  respecting  the  building  of  the  third 
lighthouse  by  Smeaton,  and  its  attendant  circumstances, 
as  given  in  the  volume  by  Weston.  Among  the  prints  in 
the  British  Museum  is  one  by  Isaac  Sailmaker,  entitled  "A 
View  of  the  -Sio^ystone,"  published  in  1733. 
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The  other  examples  we  have  of  this  form  of  orthography 
are,  however,  local,  whence  probably  the  spelling  in  official 
documents  of  the  Trinity  Board  was  itself  derived. 

These  local  references  begin  with  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Admiralty,  in  July,  1636,  by  the  then  mayor  of  Plymouth, 
followed  by  an  entry  in  a  Diary  of  1739  by  Pentecost  Barker, 
an  agent  for  the  Trinity  Board;  and  succeeded  by  letters 
from  Mr.  H.  Tolcher,  collector  of  the  Light  Duties  at 
Plymouth ;  from  Mr.  Jessop,  of  the  Plymouth  (now  Devon- 
port)  Dockyard,  in  1755  and  1756;  and  from  Dr.  John  Mudge, 
of  Plymouth,  addressed  to  Smeaton  in  1762,  all  of  which 
contain  the  spelling  Edystone  with  the  one  d  only.  This 
spelling  continued  iu  vogue  locally,  as  evidenced  by  the 
local  newspapers,  down  to  1842,  when  the  following  example 
appeared  in  the  Plymouth  Herald  of  June  18th,  and  is  the 
latest  instance  I  have  yet  been  able  to  find  in  print  of  that 
form.     Apropos  of  a  model  then  being  exhibited,  it  says : 

"Among  the  several  objects  of  interest  to  be  found  in  this 
immediate  neighbourhood,  the  JEdystonQ  Lighthouse  stands  pre- 
eminent, being  situated  in  the  open  sea,"  &c. 

While  this  form  was  current  locally  from  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  had  so  strong  a  hold  that  it 
lingered  on  into  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth,  I  find  that  the 
modern  form  with  two  d*s  was  very  commonly  employed  in 
maps,  charts,  &c.,  of  a  general  character,  interspersed,  in 
point  of  date,  with  the  spelling  Eddistone,  As  far  back  as 
1739  it  is  spelled  Eddy-stone  in  a  series  of  engravings 
depicting  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  Armada  in  the 
course  of  its  passage  along  our  shores,  and  published  in 
London  by  John  Pine  on  June  24th  of  that  year. 

The  London  Magazine  of  1755,  in  an  article  called  *'A 
Description  of  Plymouth,"  used  exactly  the  modem  spelling. 
It  is  spelled  Eddistone  in  Bonnes  Map  of  1765.* 

*  The  form  Eddyatone  occurs  in  Greenville  Collins'  Chart,  dated  London, 
1693,  and  the  sailing  directions  which  accompany  it  thus  speak  of  the  reef: 
"The  Eddystone  lyeth  south  south-west  from  Plymouth  Sound  ;  the  north- 
west part  of  it  is  above  water  at  a  high  spring  tyde,  about  6  or  7  foot  high. 
.  .  .  This  rock  lyeth  from  the  Start  west  a  little  southerly  and  from  Ram 
Head  south  by  west,  keep  without  forty  fathoms  water  and  you  cannot  come 
foul  of  the  Eddystone." 

The  same  spelling  is  used  by  Gay  in  his  Triiria,  Book  iii.  line  345, 
edition  1720 : 

"So  when  fam'd  Eddystone's  far-shooting  ray. 
That  led  the  sailor  through  the  stormy  way, 
Was  from  its  rocky  roots  by  billows  torn,"  &c. 
It  occurs  again  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  1767,  page  321,  which 
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An  anonymous  map  (of  Cornwall),  executed  "  from  actual 
survey"  in  1790,  has  the  same  spelling;  as  has  also  the 
chart,  of  nearly  same  date,  embodying  the  observations  of 
Dr.  Halley,  relating  to  the  tides.  And  Lipscomb,  in  his 
Joii/mey  into  Cornwall  (1799),  speaks,  page  290,  of  being 
"solicited  to  accompany  a    party  to    see    the  EddveltonQ 

Lighthouse"! 

Further  back,  however,  it  is  found  that   the  rock  was 

called  EdieBX^ne  in  a  volume  of  charts  of  the  year  1590; 

and  in  the  text  of  a  work  by  which  they  were  accompanied, 

entitled  a  "discovrse  concerninge  the  Spanish  Fleets  in- 

uadinge  Englande  in  the  yeare  1588,"  it  is  spelled  j^^^estone. 

One  example  of  the  latter  form  exists  of  late  date ;  viz.,  on 

a  tombstone    in  St.  George's   Church,  Stonehouse,   which 

records  the  death  of  "  William  Tyrrell,  Mason  and  Foreman 

of   the  ^destone  Lighthouse  who    dyed  16*^  Nov*"    1759 

Aged  63  years." 

The  name  is  given   also    in   the    text    of   William  of 

Worcester's  Itinerary  (1478)  in  the  same  form,  thus : 

"Insula  parva,  anglice  a  rok  vocata  EdesiovLQ,  scita  sowth 
et  north  ex  opposite  Plymouth,  aliter  dicta  le  foreland  de  Raume 
opyn  upon  Plymmouth   et  jacet   in    le  narrow   see,   per    circa 

15  miliaria." 

Camden  writes,  according  to  Capt.  Edye  {Britannia,  1789, 
vol.  ii.) : 

"I  pass  hence  to  our  coasts,  and  coasting  along  by  /<ieston, 
Moushole,  and  Long  shipp." 

In  the  earliest  record  at  the  Trinity  House  (1586)  it  is 
spelled  Idestone,  and  the  same  way  in  the  Mariner*s  Mirrour, 
published  in  1590.  This  form  also  occurs  in  various  charts 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  aloug  with  the  variations 
Idiston  and  Ediston.  In  a  set  of  charts,  called  The  French 
Nejptune,  published  in  1692,  it  is  marked,  "  Metal  ou  Id'eston." 

contains  a  description  of  the  **  Case  of  a  Man  who  died  of  the  effects  of  the 
Fire  at  Eddy-stone  Light-house." 

The  Natural  History  of  Engla7idy  published  in  1759,  vol.  i.  p.  30,  says : 
**  Not  far  from  Plymouth  just  mentioned  is  the  Eddy-stone,  a  very  dangerous 
Rock  to  Sailors,  but  of  late  Years  rendered  of  very  great  Use  by  Means  of  a 
stately  Light-House  built  upon  it." 

And  the  same  spelling  occurs  in  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  (27891  f. 

16  b.)  dated  **  Plymouth,  12th  June,  1774,"  and  addressed  by  a  Mr.  McKenzie 
to  Secretary  Stephens,  as  it  also  does  in  a  map  published  12th  May,  1794. 

t  Further  examples  of  the  spelling  Eddistone  are  found  in  a  map  by  H. 
Moll,  1713-1724  ;  a  map  in  the  Universal  Magazine,  1748  ;  a  map  by  Bowen, 
published  with  The  Natural  History  of  England,  1759  ;  Bowles's  New 
Travelling  Map  of  England  and  Wales,  London,  1778  ;  a  map  by  T.  Kitchin, 
drca  1787  ;  and  in  an  anonymous  map  dated  May  12th,  1794. 
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It  is  the  significance  of  these  earlier  forms,  Ide  and  Ede^ 
that  I  wish  to  lay  before  the  Association,  believing  that  in 
them  we  have  some  of  the  lost  forms  which  are  supposed  to 
have  preceded  the  modern  word  Eddy — E.d.d.y. 

As  regards  this  word,  I  find  that  its  correct  derivation  has 
been  much  disputed;  and  Prof.  Skeat  in  his  Etymological 
Dictionary  (2nd  edition,  1884)  considers  it  to  come 

"[Either  from  a  lost  A.-S.  word  with  the  prefix  ed  =  back,  or 
more  likely  modified  from  the  Scandinavian  by  changing  Icel.  i^ 
to  the  corresponding  A.-S.  ed.]  IceL  i^a,  an  eddy,  a  whirlpool ; 
of.  =  i^a,  to  be  restless,  whirlabout  +  Swedish  dial,  i^a,  idl,  an 
eddy ;  Dan.  dial  ide,  the  same  {Btetz),**  &c. 

By  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Murray,  the  principal  editor  of  the 
Philological  Society's  New  Dictionary,  I  am^  now  able  to 
quote  some  forms  of  the  word  Eddy,  both  simple  and  in 
combination,  which  will  I  think  support  the  inference  I  wish 
to  draw  from  the  various  forms  of  the  name  Eddystone. 

In  1627,  Smith's  Seamen's  Orammar,  chap.  x.  46,  speaks  of 
an  Eddie-yfinAy  and  on  48  of  an  Eddie-tiAQ ;  while  in  1626,  W. 
Sandy's,  in  his  Tr,  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  bk.  v.  p.  104,  says : 

"  When  wellnigh  tyrd ;  a  silent  streame  I  found, 
All  eddilesSf  perspicuous  to  the  ground 
Through  which  you  euery  pebble  might  have  seen, 
And  ran,  as  if  it  had  no  Eiuer  been." 

This  form  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  Eddistone  before 
quoted. 

Again,  in  1627,  M.  Drayton,  in  his  Agincourt  and  other 
Poems,  p.  42,  thus  speaks : 

"  Looke  how  you  see  a  field  of  standing  corne 

When  some  strong  winde  in  Summer  haps  to  blowe, 
At  the  full  height  and  ready  to  be  shorne 

Eising  in  wanes  how  it  doth  come  and  goe, 
Forward  and  backward,  so  the  crowds  are  borne, 
Or  as  the  Edie  turneth  in  the  flowe ; 
And  above  all,  the  Bills  and  Axes  play 
As  do  the  Attoms  in  the  Sunny  ray.'' 

Between  this  form  and  the  Old  Norse  i^a,  nothing  has 
apparently  hitherto  been  found,  but  I  venture  to  suggest  that 
both  the  forms  which  i^a  would  naturally  develop  into  are 
found  in  the  prefix  Ede,  in  the  name  Edestone  as  used  by 
William  of  Worcester,  and  in  that  of  Ide  in  the  /edestone  of 
the  documents  and  maps,  &c.,  of  1584, 1586,  and  1590. 
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In  corroboration  of  my  idea,  I  may  mention  that  Dr. 
Murray  wrote  to  me  {prior  to  my  informing  him  of  the 
existence  of  the  forms  ic^estone  and  ^c^estone)  as  follows  : 

"  There  may  have  been  an  O.E.  cognate  to  i'Sa,  with  form  «ie  or 
ede  not  found  in  O.E.,  but  the  direct  ancestor  of  Edie^  eddie, 
eddy." 

And  later  on,  on  informing  him  of  the  views  I  have  just 
enunciated,  he  wrote : 

"  I  think  you  are  right,  though  I  have  not  time  to  go  further 
into  it  now." 

I  venture  therefore  with  confidence  to  ask  the  Association 
to  endorse  my  belief  that  the  forms  ide  and  ede^  though  they 
have  dropped  out  of  our  literature  as  links  in  the  chain, 
beginning  with  i15a  and  ending  in  the  modem  eddy,  are 
preserved  to  us  in  combination  with  the  word  stone,  in  the 
earlier  forms  of  the  name  of  that  dangerous  reef,  which 
caused  so  much  destruction  in  the  navies  of  commerce  in 
the  olden  time ;  and  which  has  become  of  such  world-wide 
fame  through  the  erection,  by  the  genius  and  perseverance  of 
man,  of  the  splendid  series  of  beacon  towers,  the  latest 
and  most  efficient  of  which  has  so  recently  been  completed. 


LAND  AND  LABOUR  IN  ST.  MARYCHURCH 

IN  SAXON  TIMES. 

BY  THE  VERY  REV.  CANON  BROWNLOW,  M.A. 

(Read  at  St.  Marychurch,  July,  1886.) 


When  we  read  that  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey 
the  agricultural  population  of  this  parish  consisted  of  thirty- 
five  men  and  their  families,  and  the  population  of  CoflBnswell 
of  twenty-five  men,  we  naturally  feel  curious  to  know,  if 
possible,  what  amount  of  land  these  men  occupied,  what 
rent  they  paid,  and  what  were  the  wages  of  labour  Equiva- 
lents that  were  required  of  them.  I  propose  to  consider 
these  subjects  in  the  present  paper,  which  will  thus  form  an 
appendix  to  the  "  Notes  on  the  History  of  St.  Marychurch." 
The  male  population  was  enumerated  in  Domesday  as  follows : 

Villani     Servi     Bordarii 

St.  Marychurch,  Bishop  Osbem's  manor  .4         4         0 

„  Earl  Moretain's  manor  .5         8         3 

Usham,  William  Porter's  (Hostiariu8)manor    2         2.2 

Edginswell,  William's  manor  ..131 

Total  male  agricultural  population  .12       17         6 
Cofl&nswell,  or  Willa  in  Domesday  .16         2         7 

Total  male  population  of  the  two    .28       19       13=^60 

The  total  male  population  of  Devonshire,  according  to 
Domesday,  was  17,433.  By  the  last  census  in  1881  it  was 
286,242,  but  then  a  large  number  of  these  are  children,  who 
are  not  coimted  in  Domesday,  If  we  were  correct  in  estimating 
the  gross  population  of  this  place  at  400,  we  should  have  to 
reckon  the  gross  population  of  the  county  at  87,165,  as  com- 
pared with  the  present  gross  population  of  604,397. 

Taking  the  three  divisions  of  population  in  St.  Marychnrcb^ 
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and  reckoning  the  Cotarii,  Coscez,  and  Buri  under  the  same 
head,  we  find 

The  Villani  were    .....     8070 

Bordarii,  &c.  .  .  .  .         .4930 

Servi  and  one  ancilla  .  .  .         .     3295 

Mr.  Seebohm  calculates  that  about  the  time  of  the  Domes- 
day Survey  some  five  millions  of  acres  were  under  the  plough, 
being  between  one-half  and  one-third  of  the  acreage  of  arable 
land  now. 

Earl  Moretain's  manor  of  "  Sainte  Marie  Cherche  "  is  said 
to  render  geld  or  tax  for  one  "hide,"  and  Bishop  Osbem's 
manor  for  two  "virgates."  The  "hide"  was  the  unit  of 
taxation,  and  originally  meant  the  "villa"  or  estate  of  one 
free  family.  Later  it  came  to  denote  the  full  plough  team  of 
eight  oxen,  hence  it  included  four  "virgates"  and  eight 
"  bovates."  Mr.  Seebohm  says  :  "  In  the  pastoral  districts  of 
England  and  Wales  the  Roman  tribute  may  possibly  have 
been,  if  not  a  hide  from  each  plough-team,  a  hide  from  every 
family  holding  cattle;  just  as  in  A.D.  1175  Henry  II.  bound 
his  Irish  vassal,  Eoderic  O'Connor,  to  pay  annually  *de 
singulis  animalihus  decimum  corium  jplacdbUe  mercatorilms* . 
perhaps  a  tenth  of  the  hides  he  himself  received  as  tribute 
from  his  own  tribesmen."*  The  hide  varied  from  120  to  190 
and  sometimes  240  acres,  according  to  the  extent  of  land 
which  was  annually  left  fallow,  and  therefore  did  not  produce 
tribute.  The  hide  also  varied  according  to  the  lightness  or 
heaviness  of  the  soil  to  be  ploughed. 

To  ordinary  ears  the  words  "  villein,"  "  bordar,"  "  virgate," 
and  "  carrucate  "  convey  little  or  no  meaning,  and  it  will  help 
us  to  learn  the  social  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
parish  eight  hundred  years  ago,  if  we  can  get  a  clear  under- 
standing of  these  terms.  The  "  villeins  "  or  villani,  derived 
from  the  Eoman  "  villa  "  or  estate  farmed  by  slaves,  formed 
the  most  numerous  class  of  persons  mentioned  in  Domes- 
day  Booh  They  were  thirty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
population,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  land  was  in  their 
holding.  In  Devonshire  they  formed  forty-six  per  cent.,  or 
nearly  half  the  population ;  in  Yorkshire  they  numbered 
sixty-three  per  cent.,  or  more  than  half  the  inhabitants  of 
that  county;  while  in  Kutland  they  were  eighty-five  per 
cent.  It  appears  from  Domesday  that  they  held  land  varying 
from  a  "hide,"  generally  about  120  acres,  to  a  "bovate"  or 
half-virgate,  which  usually   consisted  of   15   acres.      The 

♦  Fo&d.  vol.  i.  p.  31  ;  Eng.  Village  Community,  p.  398. 
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average  holding  of  a  villein  was  a  virgate  or  yard-land  of 
30  acres.  Bishop  Osbern's  villeins  at  St.  Marychurch  had 
only  one  virgate  between  four  of  them.  The  "carrwca"  or 
plough,  so  called  from  the  four-horsed  chariot  of  the  Eomans, 
was  generally  drawn  by  "eight  oxen,  four  abreast.  And  the 
"  carrucate  "  was  the  measure  of  the  land  that  a  team  could 
plough  in  a  year,  and  usually  equal  to  a  hide  or  four  virgates; 
that  is,  about  120  acres. 

We  should  imagine  Bishop  Osbem's  manor  to  have  been 
divided  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of  which  he  held  in  demesne, 
and  the  other  was  subdivided  between  the  four  villeins,  each 
of  whom  would  have  his  homestead  surrounded  by  his  eight 
or  ten  acres  of  land.  Mr.  Seebohm  has  proved  by  numerous 
examples  in  the  midland  counties  that  this  was  by  no  means 
the  usual  condition  of  things.  He  gives,  from  the  Manor 
EoUs  of  Winslow,  an  example  of  the  virgate  of  one  John 
Moldeson,  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  which  consisted  of 
sixty-eight  half-acre  strips  of  land,  scattered  over  the  open 
fields,  and  sixty-six  of  which  strips  lay  contiguous  to  similar 
strips  held  by  John  Watekyns ;  so  that  the  virgate  or  yard- 
land  consisted  of  a  number  of  scattered  strips  all  over  the 
manor.  I  think  we  can  trace  the  remains  of  a  similar 
arrangement  in  St.  Marychurch.  In  an  old  map  of  Mr. 
Gary's  manor  of  St.  Marychurch,  made  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  no  less  than  twenty-eight  fields  are  marked 
as  held  by  Jacob  Bartlett.  They  are  scattered  all  over  the 
manor,  and  several  of  them  are  contiguous  to  similar  fields 
held  by  William  Fox.  This  very  inconvenient  distribution 
of  Jacob  Bartlett's  land  must  have  had  some  reason  for  it 
originally,  and  it  is  not  an  extravagant  supposition  to 
presume  that  Jacob  Bartlett  inherited  or  acquired  the 
ancient  half  bovate,  or  quarter  virgate,  held  by  one  of 
Bishop  Osbern's  villeins,  to  which  his  ancestors  and  he  added 
other  strips  as  they  were  able.  If  these  four  villeins  held 
their  land  as  did  the  majority  of  their  contemporaries,  they 
probably  had  their  land  in  strips  alternating  with  each  other. 
The  reason  of  this  arrangement  is  not  clear  at  first  sight ;  but 
when  we  remember  that  they  had  two  ploughs  between  the 
four,  we  see  that  two  of  them  at  least  must  have  clubbed 
together,  and  tilled  their  land  in  common.  About  the  middle 
of  the  tenth  century,  the  Welsh  king,  Howel-the-Good,  drew 
up  a  code  of  laws  embodying  many  ancient  customs  which 
had  been  in  vogue  before  the  Saxons  came.  Amongst  these 
are  precise  regulations  for  a  system  of  co-operative  ploughing. 
According  to  these  laws,  the  parties  agreeing  to   plough 
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together  were  to  give  surety  for  the  performance  of  the 
contract  until  the  "  tye  "  of  twelve  erws,  or  Welsh  acres^  were 
all  ploughed.     The  erw  was  thus  reckoned : 

"  Three  lengths  of  a  barley-corn  in  an  inch ;  three  inches  in  the 
palm-breadth;  three  palm-breadths  in  the  foot;  four  feet  in  the 
short  yoke ;  and  eight  in  the  field-yoke ;  and  twelve  in  the  lateral 
yoke ;  and  sixteen  in  the  long  yoke ;  and  a  rod  equal  in  length  to 
that  long  yoke,  in  the  hand  of  the  driver,  with  the  middle  spike 
of  that  long  yoke  in  the  other  hand  of  the  driver,  and  as  far  as  he 
can  reach  with  that  rod,  stretching  out  his  arm,  are  the  two  skirts 
of  the  erw,  that  is  to  say  the  breadth  of  a  legal  erw ;  and  4ihirty 
of  that  is  the  length  of  the  erw."* 

It  is  not  difficult  to  transfer  this  primitive  mode  of 
measurement  to  the  English  poles,  furlongs,  and  acres.  The 
erw  having  been  duly  measured, 

"The  first  erw  belongs  to  the  ploughman;  the  second  to  the 
irons ;  the  third  to  the  exterior  sod  ox ;  the  fourth  to  the  exterior 
sward  ox,  lest  the  yoke  be  broken ;  and  the  fifth  to  the  driver. 
And  so  the  erws  are  appropriated,  irom  best  to  best,  to  the  oxen, 
thence  onward,  unless  the  yoke  be  stopped  between  them,  unto  the 
last ;  and  after  that  the  plough  erw,  which  is  called  the  plough-bote 
cyvar ;  and  that  once  in  the  year  (i.e.  to  keep  the  woodwork  in 
order). 

"  If  there  should  be  a  dispute  about  bad  tillage  between  two 
co-tillers,  let  the  erw  of  the  ploughman  be  examined  as  to  the  depth, 
length,  and  breadth  of  the  furrow,  and  let  every  one's  be  completed 

alike."  t 

The  villeins  in  St.  Marychurch  had  doubtless  a  similar 
agreement,  so  that  the  respective  acre-strips  of  the  ancestors 
of  Jacob  Bartlett  and  William  Fox,  and  their  two  other 
partners,  got  the  benefit  of  the  two  ploughs  without  either 
having  an  unfair  advantage  of  the  other.  If  the  three-field 
system  prevailed,  the  land  held  by  the  four  was  divided  into 
three  portions,  of  which  one  was  sown  with  wheat,  another 
with  beans  or  vetches,  and  the  third  left  fallow  to  be  ploughed 
up  for  wheat  in  the  following  year,  so  that  the  soil  might  not 
be  exhausted.  The  villeins  had  each  several  strips  in  each 
of  the  three  fields,  and  thus  had  an  equal  chance  of  good 
crops,  as  the  fields  were  ploughed  in  rotation. 

This  custom  made  it  easy  for  the  tithe  to  be  collected. 
King  Ethelred  enacted,  "  Be  it  known  to  every  Christian  man 
that  he  pay  to  the  Lord  his  tithe  justly,  always  as  the  plough 
traverses  the  tenth  acre." J     And  Edgar  ordained  that  "it  be 

*  Thorpe's  Ancient  Laws  of  WalcR^  vol.  i.  p.  187,  8vo. 
t  Op.  cit.  pp.  315,  317.  %  Laws,  ix.  7. 
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SO  paid,  both  from  a  thane's  'in- land,'  and  from  ' geneat-laud,' 

so  as  the  plough  traverses  it."* 

By  the  kindness  of  the  Eev.  A.  E.  Wrey,  the  vicat  of 
St.  Marychaich,  I  have  been  able  to  compare  this  old  map 
with  the  great  tithe  map,  in  which  every  field  is  marked  as  it 
was  at  the  time  of  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act  in  1838, 
and  to  verify  from  the  tithe  book  the  holdings  of  Jacob 
Bartlett.  I  give  the  numbers  of  the  various  fields  in  the 
possession  or  occnpation  at  that  time  of  various  members  of 
the  Bartlett  family,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven 'in  all;  and  when  they  are  arranged  in  groups,  so  as  to 
look  at  them  as  one  property,  they  will  be  found  to  consist  of 
seventy-four  groups  of  from  one  to  eight  fields,  but  forty- 
four  are  single  fields,  and  in  twenty  instances  the  holdings 
are  only  separated  by  a  single  field  belonging  to  someone 
else.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  strips  of  land 
represented  in  the  portion  of  the  old  map,  numbered  96,  97, 
98,  99,  and  marked  "  Gessajia."  This  is  now  called  Furrow 
Cross,  probably  from  the  path  across  the  furrows.  Part  of  it 
is  still  known  aa  Guestlands.  The  fields  called  Guestlanda 
are  six  in  number,  and  are  marked  1328,  1399, 1400,  1410, 
1412,  1414  in  the  tithe  book,  corresponding  to  109,  108, 
100,  and  three  fields  of  Jacob  Eartlett  and  William  Fox,  in 
the  old  map.  No  one  seems  to  know  the  meaning  of  the 
name  Guestlands,  or  Geeds-land,  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 
May  I  suggest  that  we  probably  have  here  a  relic  of  "  Gesettes- 
land,"  the  appellation  by  which  the  Saxons  distinguished  the 
land  held  in  villenage  by  the  villeins,  whom  they  called 
"  Geneata,"  from  the  "  in-land  "  or  demesne  of  the  lord,  whom 
they  called  "  hlafm-d,"  or  thane.  Thus  in  a  charter  of  King 
Edwy,  of  956,- in  which  he  grants  the  manor  of  Tidenham  to 
the  Abbey  of  Bath,  and  in  which  it  is  stated  that  "at 
Dyddanhamme  are  xxx.  hides  ix,  of  iiiland  and  xxi.  of 
gesetks-land."^ 

One  of  the  strips  in  the  old  map  is  marked  "Gessens," 
but  this  is  not  the  name  recc^ized  in  the  place.  The 
Bartlett  family  seem  to  have  owned  the  greater  part  of  St 
Marychurch,  and  were  the  only  wealthy  people  in  the  parish. 
During  the  French  war,  when  com  was  scarce,  old  Jacob 
Bartlett  used  to  sell  wheat  at  a  reasonable  rate  to  the  poor, 
many  of  whom  were  thus  preserved  from  stfirvation.  Mr. 
Barnes  says,  "  I  find  in  the  Gary  records  of  jury  and  homage, 
at  the  manor  courts,  that  John  Bartlett  held  laud  I 
in  1475."  J 

*  Tborfe,  pp.  1 JS,  111,       t  Sexbohm,  p.  150.       |  Iisctiire  I. 
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In  1520  the  abbot  of  Torre  granted  to  Thomas  Worcester, 
John  Bartlett,  sen.,  William  Colcott,  Eoger  Bartlett,  jiUL,  and 
others,  the  land  on  which  the  church  of  Tor  Mohun  now 
stands,  "for  the  use,  work,  and  benefit  of  a  parochial 
church."* 

Another  set  of  strips  of  land,  similarly  divided  by  turf- 
balks,  may  be  seen  in  the  old  map  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road  to  the  field,  No.  90  (now  occupied  by  AH  Saints'  Church, 
Babbacombe),  two  of  them  being  held  by  Ann  Conguin  and 
Gregory  Howard.  These  strips  are  still  divided  in  the  same 
way,  and  these  divisions  are  called  by  the  people  **  Land- 
scores"  And  this  particular  spot  is  called  by  the  same 
name,  so  that  anyone  who  holds  a  bit  of  land  here  is  said  to 
have  a  holding  on  "land-scores."  Other  examples  of  these 
"land-scores"  may  be  seen  in  fields  45-48,  50-56,  135,  227, 
and  247.  At  Paignton,  the  owner  of  a  field  has  the  right  of 
entering  his  neighbour's  field  on  one  side  of  him  within 
ten  feet  of  the  hedge,  and  this  seems  to  be  a  survival  of  the 
time  when  he  had  a  "  land-score  "  along  the  side  of  the  fielAf 

*  Oliver,  Observations,  &c.,  p.  205. 

t  Holdings  of  the  Bartlett  Family  in  1838,  according  to  the  Tithe  Map, — 
The  following  fields,  as  numbered  in  the  tithe  map,  were  in  the  possession  or 
occupation  ot  the  Bartlett  family  when  that  map  was  made  in  1838.  I  have 
compared  them  with  the  fields,  as  marked  in  the  old  map  of  Mr.  Gary's 
manor,  and  find  that — 

Nos.  5,  11,  19,  32,  33,  36,  42,  59,  61,  75,  120,  121,  122, 138, 170,  187,  189, 
195,  197,  201,  214,  223,  224,  225,  266, 284,  286,  289,  361,  386,  390,  579,  581, 
718,  719,  721,  722,  723,  724,  725,  726,  729,  are  all  in  the  manor  of  Combe- 
Pafford,  or  else  in  Kingskerswell. 

Nos.  1212,  1214,  1215,  1216,  1217,  1219,  1220,  1221,  1222,  1224,  1225. 
1226,  1227,  1228,  1229,  1230, 1231,  1235,  1236,  1237,  1238,  are  now  occupied 
by  the  Daison,  its  garden,  grounds,  and  the  adjoining  house  and  garden 
of  Westhill.  This  property  was  allotted  to  Mr.  Bartlett  at  the  time  of  the 
commons  enclosure,  and  sold  by  him  to  Mr.  Potts,  the  father  of  the  late 
Mr.  Potts-Chatto.  The  "tythe  bam,"  noted  in  the  old  map,  is  marked 
No.  1211  in  the  tithe  map. 

Nos.  1370,  1371,  1372,  1373,  1374,  are  now  occupied  by  Westhill  Cottage 
and  its  garden,  marked  154  in  the  old  map. 

No.  577  corresj)onds  with  228  in  the  old  map ;  No.  702  with  238,  on  the 
border  of  the  parish  of  Kingskerswell ;  and  699  with  the  large  field,  marked 
**J.  Bartlett.'^ 

Mr.  Bartlett  seems  to  have  acquired  the  two  fields  near  his  holding  on 
Yeadens  Common,  marked  222,  223,  and  also  the  two  fields  in  the  old 
map  belonging  to  John  Barter,  adjacent  to  a  small  field  of  his  next  to  225. 
These  latter  are  numbered,  in  the  tithe  map,  709,  710,  711,  713,  714 ;  while 
those  on  Yeadens  Common  are  1029,  1030,  1031. 

Nos.  1034,  1036,  1040,  are  marked  239,  and  the  fields  towards  Shiphay,  of 
which  several  additional  ones  had  by  this  time  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Bartletts. 

Nos.  1240,  1241,  1245,  are  the  fields  at  the  top  of  Westhill,  together  with 
the  field  of  John  Flood,  the  two  others  being  212,  213. 

No.  580  is  a  little  bit  of  ground  in  the  Teignmouth  road,  through  the 
gate  at  the  end  of  field  221.     1263,  1264,  1265,  is  now  occupied  by  Short's 
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Besides  the  vUlani,  there  were  four  bordarii  on  the  manor 
of  Bishop  Osbern.  These  were  apparently  of  the  same 
class  as  the  cotarii,  cotsez,  cotsetles,  or  cottiers,  and  derived 
their  name  from  the  Saxon  bord,  a  cottage.  These  composed 
32  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  England,  and  28  per  cent, 
of  the  population  of  Devonshire.  They  were  a  lower  class 
of  villeins,  holding  from  one  to  ten  acres  of  land,  generally 
about  five  acres,  but  their  principal  holding  was  their  cottage 
and  garden. 

Both  the  villeins  and  bordars  were  what  were  called 
villeins  regardants;  that  is,  they  were  serfs  attached  to  the 
soil.  They  could  not  indeed  be  removed  from  the  property, 
but  were  bought  and  sold  as  so  much  live-stock  upon  it; 
they  had  certain  rights  by  custom  to  which  they  could 

Farm ;  and  1376,  1377,  opposite  Westhill,  appears  to  have  been  waste 
land  one  hundred  years  ago.  Mr.  Bartlett  had  acquired  the  field  of  John 
Janes,  situated  near  his  own  T-shaped  holding  towards  Plainmoor.  These 
are  numbered  1379,  1385,  1387.  1395  is  the  little  strip  marked  119,  and 
1397  is  the  field  between  105  and  107,  along  the  lane  at  the  top  of  the 
"Guestlands."  Jacob  Bartlett  seems  to  have  exchanged  his  little  strips 
of  Guestlands  for  more  conveniently-situated  land,  for  the  only  field  there 
which  was  in  the  family  in  1838  was  the  largest  strip,  already  hedged  round 
in  the  old  map.  He  also  must  have  got  rid  of  some  small  strips  of  land 
marked  as  his  in  the  old  map  on  the  other  side  of  the  Warberry  Lane,  while 
he  retained  the  large  fields  there  marked  with  his  name,  and  numbered  1431, 
1436.  1441,  the  field  in  which  All  Saints'  Church,  Babbicombe,  now 
stands,  is  marked  90  in  the  old  map.  Nos.  1443,  1482,  comprise  part  of  71, 
a  blank  piece,  and  the  holding  of  Elizabeth  Burring,  thrown  into  two  fields. 
1490  is  the  field  marked  as  J.  Bartlett's,  and  he  afterwards  acquired  88,  and 
John  Janes'  holding  there,  numbered  1489,  1488,  on  the  tithe  map.  1495  is 
the  holding  of  J.  Bartlett's  between  129  and  130,  and  1498  and  1501,  are  his 
two  fields  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  same  Warberry  Lane,  on  either  side 
of  Samuel  Rendelrs  field.  No.  1504  is  field  80,  and  155  is  made  up  of 
78  and  65.  Nos.  1511,  1512,  together  form  the  field  63.  1534,  1535,  are  the 
last  two  fields  on  the  left  of  the  Warberry  Lane,  one  of  which  is  marked  85, 
and  the  other  with  J.  Bartlett's  name  ;  while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lane 
is  another  of  his  fields,  numbered  in  the  tithe  map  as  1639. 

Nos.  1268,  1269,  designate  the  little  strip  of  land  opposite  the  Presbytery  ; 
while  1280, 1281,  are  now  occupied  by  the  post  ofl&ce,  and  the  public-house  on 
the  opposite  comer  of  Priory  Road. 

These  are  all  the  holdings  of  the  Bartlett  family  in  1838.  The  comparison 
of  them  with  the  Bartlett  holdings  in  the  old  map  shows  that  the  Bartletts, 
in  the  interval  between  1780  and  1838,  had  got  rid  of  their  small  strips 
of  land,  and  had  enlarged  their  property  in  every  direction.  This  seems 
to  indicate  that  these  strips  of  land,  or  "land-scores,"  were  found  in- 
convenient. They  must  have  come  down  from  a  period  when  they  were 
not  so,  and  that  period  was  the  period  of  co-operative  tillage  practised  by  the 
villeins  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

Since  writing  my  paper,  I  have  had  some  correspondence  with  Mr.  Seebohm 
about  the  name  ^^  Guestlands.^*  He  is  inclined  to  regard  the  name  as  a 
survival  of  "  G^w^es^'m-lands,"  or  lands  held  by  the  bordars,  or  lesser  kind  of 
serfs,  who  had  to  provide  **gwestva"  or  food  for  the  chiefs  table.  If  this 
view  is  tenable,  it  would  mark  a  Welsh  or  British  name  stiU  extant  in 
St.  Marychurch. 

2  E  2 
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appeal,  and  they  held  their  land  by  copy  of  the  manor-rol], 
which  afterwards  became  legalized  under  the  name  of  Copy- 
hold. Still,  they  were  real  serfs.*  They  could  not  give  their 
daughters  in  marriage  without  the  licence  of  the  lord,  and 
they  had  to  pay  him  a  fine  if  their  daughters  misconducted 
themselves.  They  could  not  sell  their  oxen  or  farm  utensils 
without  the  lord's  permission.  They  were  bound  to  take  their 
corn  to  be  ground  at  the  lord's  mill,  and  do  service  at  his  court 
If  they  left  the  land  without  their  lord's  licence  they  were  liable 
to  be  pursued,  brought  back  and  punished.  On  the  death  of 
a  villein  the  land  reverted  to  the  lord,  but  was  invariably 
re-granted  to  some  member  of  his  family,  on  payment  of  a 
heriot  or  fixed  fine.  But  the  most  important  part  of  a 
villein's  duty  was  his  tribute  and  his  personal  services  to 
his  lord.  These  were  regulated  by  custom,  and  may  be 
gathered  from  the  Reditudines  Singularum  Personarum,  a 
Saxon  document  of  the  tenth  century,  translated  by  Mr. 
Thorpe,  t    We  learn  that  the 

Cottiers^  services  "are  what  on  the  land  is  fixed.  On  some  he 
shall  each  Monday  in  the  year  work  for  his  lord,  and  three  days  a 
week  in  harvest.  Ho  ought  not  to  pay  land-gafol  {i.e.  money 
tribute).  He  ought  to  have  five  acres  in  his  holding,  more  if  it  be 
the  custom  on  the  land,  and  too  little  it  is  if  it  be  less :  because 
his  work  is  often  required.  He  pays  hearth-penny  (for  his  cottage) 
on  Holy  Thursday,  as  pertains  to  every  freeman ;  and  defends  his 
lord's  inland  (or  demesne),  if  he  is  required,  from  seaward  and 
from  king's  deer-hedge,  and  from  such  things  as  befit  his  degree. 
And  he  pays  his  hirkshot  at  Martinmas." 

The  Villein,  or  Gebur,  as  he  was  called  by  the  Saxons,  had 
his 

"  Gebur*s  services.  The  Gebur's  services  are  various;  in  some  places 
heavy,  in  others  moderate.  On  some  land  he  must  work  at  week- 
work,  two  days  at  such  work  as  he  is  required  through  the  year 
every  Aveek,  and  at  harvest  three  days  for  week-work,  and  from 
Candlemas  to  Easter  thiee.  If  he  do  carrying  he  has  not  to  work 
while  his  horse  is  out.  He  shall  pay  on  Michaelmas  Day  x.  gafol- 
pence,  and  on  Martinmas  Day  xxiii  sesters  of  barley  and  two 
hens;  at  Easter  a  young  sheep  or  two  pence;  and  he  shall  lie 
from  Martinmas  to  Easter  at  his  lord's  fold  as  often  as  he  is  told. 
And  from  the  time  that  they  first  plough  to  Martinmas  he  shall 
each  week  plough  one  acre,  and  prepare  himself  the  seed  in  his 
lord's  barn.     Also  iii.  acres  hene-work,  and  ii.  to  grassyrth.     If  he 

*  This  statement  was  warmly  contested  at  the  meeting,  but  Blackstone  is 
very  clear  on  the  point.  {Commentaries,  book  ii.  chap,  vi.) 
t  Ancient  Laws,  &c.,  p.  185-6,  fol.  ed. 
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needs  more  grass  then  he  ploughs  for  it  as  he  is  allowed.  For  his 
gafol-yrth  he  ploughs  ilL  acres,  and  sows  it  from  his  own  bam. 
And  he  pays  his  hearth-penny.  Two  and  two  feed  one  hound, 
and  each  gebur  gives  vi.  loaves  to  the  swineherd  when  he  drives 
his  herd  to  mast.  On  that  land  where  this  custom  holds  it 
pertains  to  the  gebur  that  he  shall  have  given  to  him  for  his 
outfit  ii.  oxen  and  L  cow  and  vi.  sheep,  and  vii  acres  sown  on  his 
yard-land.  Wherefore  after  that  year  he  must  perform  all  services 
which  pertain  to  him.  And  he  must  have  given  to  him  tools  for 
his  work,  and  utensils  for  his  house.  Then  when  he  dies  his  lord 
takes  back  what  he  leaves. 

"  This  land-law  holds  on  some  lands,  but  here  and  there,  as  I  have 
said,  it  is  heavier  or  lighter,  for  all  land-services  are  not  alike.  On 
some  land  the  gebur  shall  pay  honey-gafcH,  on  some  meat-gafolf  on 
some  dle-gafol.  Let  him  who  is  over  the  district  take  care  that  he 
knows  what  the  old  land  customs  are,  and  what  are  the  customs  of 
the  people." 

We  see  now  how  the  two  virgates  retained  in  demesne  by 
Bishop  Osbern  were  tilled.  The  four  villeins  and  four 
bordars  worked  so  many  days  a  week  for  the  bishop  as  the 
custom  of  the  manor  had  settled,  and  they  received  their 
holdings  and  team  of  oxen  for  their  own  maintenance.  In 
course  of  time  these  services  came  to  be  regarded  in  the  light 
of  rent  for  their  holdings,  and  in  Edward  I.'s  time  they  were^ 
compounded  for  by  a  definite  scale  of  money  payments.  It 
is  interesting  to  notice  what  the  money  equivalents  were,  as 
given  in  the  Hundred  Eolls  for  Oxfordshire  about  tlxQ  year 
1279. 

A  day's  work  between  Michaelmas  and  June  24tl3L  d. 

is  valued  at         .  .  .  ...  J. 

A  day's  work  between  June  24th  and  August  1st    ,.  1. 

A  day's  work  between  August  1st  and  Michaelmas  .  14 

The  ploughing  and  harrowing  of  an  acre  is  valued  at,  d 
One  day's  work  at  washing  and  shearing  sheep  is 

valued  at  .  .  .  .         .  $        ' 

Three  days'  mowing  is  valued  at  .  .         ,  6- 

One  day's  hoeing,  or  one  day's  nutting,  is  valued  at .  i 

The  whole  services  of  the  villein  holding  a  virgate  of  land 
are  valued  at  9s.  7d.,  besides  the  tallage  at  the  lord's  will. 

It  must  have  seemed  quite  natural  for  the  peasants  of  St. 
Marychurch  to  hear  the  gospel  for  Septuagesima  Sunday,  in 
which  the  labourers  were  hired  at  a  penny  a  day,  and  it 
would  not  have  been  necessary  to  explain  to  them  the  value 
of  the  Eoman  denaritts. 

The  services  of  the  cottier  or  bordar  were  not  compounded 
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for.  He  was,  even  in  the  time  of  Edward  L,  expected  to 
work  them  out;  and  part  of  those  services  in  Oxfordshire 
were  "  to  wash  and  shear  sheep,  receiving  a  loaf  and  a  half, 
and  being  partaker  of  the  cheese  with  the  servi,  and  to  hoe. 
In  the  autumn  to  work  and  receive  like  as  each  servits  works 
and  receives  for  the  whole  week."  Here  we  come  upon  the 
mention  of  a  class  of  labourer  of  a  lower  grade  than  the 
cottier — the  '^servm"  or  "theow,"  as  the  Saxons  called  him-^ 
because  while  his  soul  was  his  own  as  a  man  and  a  Christian, 
his  thews  or  muscles  were  his  lord's.  Bichard  Fitz  Torolf 
had  three  slaves  on  his  manor  of  St.  Marychurch,  and 
William  Porter  had  two  at  Ilsham,  These  were  employed 
on  the  land,  and  formed  eighteen  per  cent,  of  the  population 
of  Devonshire,  and  nine  per  cent  of  the  whole  population  of 
the  country.  They  were  called  ** villeins  en  gross"  by  the 
Norman  lawyers,  and  were  absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  their 
masters,  only  subject  to  such  laws  as  the  Church  enacted  to 
influence  his  conscience.  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Seebohm  are 
well  worthy  of  attention  on  this  point : 

"  On  the  estates  of  the  Church  in  the  early  years  of  the  seventh 
century  the  humanising  power  of  Christian  feeling  had  silently 
raised  the  statm  of  the  slave.  It  had  dignified  labour,  and  given 
to  him  a  property  in  his  labour,  securing  to  him  not  only  one  day 
in  seven  for  rest  to  his  weary  and  heavy-laden  limbs,  but  also 
three  days  in  the  week  wherein  his  labour  was  his  own.  From 
slavery  he  had  risen  into  serfdom.  And  this  serfdom  of  the 
quondam  slave  had  become  in  the  eyes  of  the  still  more  weary 
and  heavy-laden  free  labourers  on  their  own  land,  so  light  a  burden 
compared  with  their  own-such  was  the  lawless  oppiLion  of  the 
age — ^that  they  went  to  the  Church  and  took  upon  them  willingly 
the  yoke  of  her  serfdom,  in  order  that  they  might  find  rest  imder 
her  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  protection."  (p.  328.) 

Bishop  Osbem  in  his  extensive  manor  of  Paignton  had 
"  fifty-two  villeins,  and  forty  bordars,  and  thirty-six  slaves," 
and  we  may  gather  the  condition  of  these  slaves  from  a 
dialogue  which  Mr.  Seebohm  translates  from  a  Saxon  MS, 
of  the  tenth  century,  in  the  British  Museum : 

I. 

'"  What  sayest  thou,  ploughman  1  How  dost  thou  do  thy  work  1' 
"  *  Oh,  my  lord,  hard  do  I  work  1  I  go  out  at  daybreak,  driving 
the  oxen  to  field,  and  I  yoke  them  to  the  plough.  Nor  is  it 
ever  so  hard  winter  that  I  dare  loiter  at  home,  for  fear  of  my  lord; 
but  the  oxen  yoked,  and  the  ploughshare  and  coulter  fastened  to 
the  plough,  every  day  must  I  plough  a  full  acre,  or  more.' 
"*Hast  thou  any  comrade?' 
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'"  I  have  a  boy  driving  the  oxen  with  an  iron  goad,  who  also  is 
hoarse  with  shouting.' 

" '  What  more  dost  thou  do  in  the  day  V 

"' Yerily,  then  I  do  more,  I  most  fill  the  bin  of  the  oxen  with 
bay,  and  water  them,  and  cany  out  the  dimg.  Ha  '.  ha !  hard 
work  it  ia,  haid  work  it  ia ;  because  I  am  not  free.'"  (p.  166.) 

Still,  even  the  hard  lot  of  the  slave  was  relieved  by  thi 
beneficent  action  of  Christianity,  not  oiily  in  reminding  hi 
self  and  hia  master  that  they  were  both  fellow-servants' 
Christ,  but  by  positive  enactments  of  the  great  councils, 
which  the  bishops  and  abbots  took  the  leading  part.     '*" 
at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  when  this  part  of  Di 
shire  had  probably  come  under  the  dominion  of  the* 
Saxons,  the  laws  of  King  lue  enacted : 

"  If  a  theowman  work  on  a  Sunday  hy  his  lord's  con 
him  he  free ;  and  let  his  lord  pay  XXX.  ehiiliugn  as  witi 

Mr.  Barnes  is  not  quite  correct  in  saying  that "  the  oi 
means  of  emancipation  were;  (1)  Either  by  taking  Holy 
Orders;  or  else  (2)  By  becoming  a  soldier."  Undoubtedly 
these  were  two  ways  of  obtaining  freedom ;  but  the  numerous 
manumissions  inscribed  on  the  Bodmin  Gospels,  extending 
from  A.D.  941  to  1043,  granted  at  the  altar  of  St.  Petroc, 
show  that  freedom  could  be  purchased  for  a  moderate  sum, 
and  was  often  granted  with  the  intention  of  benefiting  the 
soul  of  the  manumittor,  or  of  some  other  person  living  or  dead. 
How  many  similar  records  may  not  have  been  written  on  the 
ancient  missals  and  gospel  books  that  for  centuries  were 
preserved  in  St  Marychurch ! 

The  serfs  on  the  property  of  the  Church  were  apparently 
always  better  off  than  those  under  temporal  lords,  and  their 
condition  continued  to  improve  by  compaiison  with  what  it 
once  had  been,  although  the  remaining  fetters  of  servitude 
were  felt  more  galling  as  the  sense  of  liberty  became  more 
clearly  realized.  The  demands  of  the  rebels  under  Wat 
Tyler  show  this.    Froissart  telle  us  of  one  of  the  leaders — 

"  A  crazy  priest  in  the  county  of  Kent,  called  John  Bail,  every 
Sunday  after  Mass  used  to  assemble  a  crowd  around  him  in  the 
market-place,  and  preach  to  them  and  say :  My  good  Mends, 
matters  cannot  go  well  in  England  until  all  things  shall  be  in 
common;  when  there  shall  be  neither  vassals  nor  lords ;  when  the 
lords  sbidl  be  no  more  masters  than  ourselves.  How  ill  they 
behave  to  us!  for  what  reason  do  they  thus  hold  us  in  bondage  1 
Are  not  we  all  sprung  from  the  same  parents,  Adam  and  Eve ) 
*  faws  of  King  Ine,  3.     Teokfe,  op,  at,  vol  L  p.  106,     8to. 
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When  Adame  dalve,  and  Eave  span. 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  ? 

They  are  clothed  in  velvet  and  rich  stuflfe,  ornamented  with  ermine 
and  other  furs,  while  we  are  forced  to  wear  poor  clothing.  They 
have  wines,  spices,  and  fine  bread,  while  we  have  only  rye  and  the 
refuse  of  the  straw ;  and  when  we  drink,  it  must  be  water.  They 
have  handsome  seats  and  manors,  whUe  we  brave  the  wind  and 
rain  in  our  labours  in  the  field ;  and  it  is  by  our  labour  that  they 
have  wherewith  to  support  their  pomp.  We  are  called  slaves,  and 
if  we  do  not  perform  our  service  we  are  beaten,  and  we  have  no 
sovereign  to  whom  we  can  complain  or  who  would  be  willing  to 
hear  us.*'* 

The  Eebellion  excited  by  such  inflammatory  speeches  as 
these  took  place  in  1381.  We  do  not  read  of  any  rising  in 
Devonshire;  but  in  1369  the  celebrated  Bishop  Grandisson 
emancipated  all  his  serfs  in  Ottery  St.  Mary,  granting  them 
full  power  to  marry  their  daughters  in  or  out  of  the  manor 
as  they  pleased,  and  accepting  a  yearly  rent  of  2s.  6d.  from 
each  occupier  of  a  furlong  of  land  in  lieu  of  all  service, 
winter  or  summer,  ploughing  or  reaping.  He  only  reserved 
the  heriots  and  his  rights  in  the  manor  mill.f 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  other  manors  of  the  diocese 
would  be  excluded  from  a  similar  emancipation,  and  we  may 
believe  that  from  1369  serfdom  came  to  an  end  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Marychurch. 

Dr.  Oliver  places  the  building  of  the  old  church,  which 
many  of  us  well  remember,  in  the  reign  of  Eichard  II.  It 
would  be  interesting  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  serfs  of 
St.  Marychurch  rebuilt  their  parish  church  in  thanksgiving 
for  their  emancipation. 

NOTE  ON  THE  OLD  MAP  OF  THE  GARY  MANOR  OF 

ST.  MARYCHURCH. 

The  accompanying  copy  of  the  map  of  Mr.  Gary's  manor 
of  St.  Marychurch  has  been  reduced  one  half  in  order  to 
bring  it  within  a  convenient  size  for  the  Transactions,  This 
reduction  has  necessitated  the  omission  of  the  wavy  lines 
which  mark  the  hedges  in  the  original.  As  the  distinction 
between  the  hedges  and  the  turf-balks  is  important  for  the 
object  of  the  paper,  the  hedges  have  been  indicated  by  plain 
lines,  while  the  balks  are  shown  by  alternate  lines  and  dots, 

thus  •  —  • • ,  the  footpaths  being  marked  by  dotted 

lines  :::;::::::ii.  parallel  to  each  other. 

*  Chronicles^  chap,  x,  f  Oliveb,  LiveSy  p.  87.. 
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John  Janes,  whose  name  may  be  noticed  on  several  fields, 
was  the  great-grandfather  of  Mr.  George  Short  of  Westhill, 
and  Ann  Conguin  was  the  sister  of  Jacob  Bartlett.  Jacob 
Bartlett  married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Eev.  James 
Salter,  vicar  of  St.  Marychurch,  and  her  property  considerably 
augmented  the  Bartlett  estate. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no  direct  road  tp  Torquay 
in  this  map. 

A  lady  who  has  known  St.  Marychurch  for  the  last  fifty 
years  writes :  "  I  knew  old  Mr.  William  Bartlett  of  Ilsham. 
.  .  .  He  remembered  St.  Marychurch  before  any  of  the 
turnpike  roads  were  made ;  when  the  only  road  to  Newton 
was  over  Milber  Down,  and  to  Torre  by  a  road  which  used  to 
wind  down  from  behind  Mr.  Mills*  house  [the  road  past 
the  church  on  the  border  of  the  manor  of  Comb-Paflford]. 
The  road  over  Furzewell  Hill  was  only  being  cut  when  I  first 
remember  the  place  in  1837.  Mr.  Bartlett  used  to  describe 
the  country-life  of  his  boyish  days  as  very  primitive;  all 
goods  carried  on  the  backs  of  pack-horses,  the  roads  not 
admitting  of  waggons.  No  such  things  as  banks  were  in 
use ;  his  father  used  to  keep  his  money  in  a  chest  in  a  loft, 
approached  only  by  a  ladder,  which  was  removable.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Coleridge  used  to  say  that  a  church  at  St.  Marychurch 
was  burned  by  the  Danes.  In  the  churchyard,  when  I  first 
remember  it,  was  the  foundation  of  the  churchyard  cross, 
overgrown,  and  forming  quite  a  considerable  elevation.  It 
was  levelled,  I  think,  before  the  time  when  the  churchyard 
was  enlarged.  The  present  vicarage  is  of  course  quite  recent. 
The  old  vicarage  is  still  standing  in  the  old  road,  a  pretty 
picturesque  house,  as  in  my  early  days  all  the  cottages  down 
that  road  were  thatched  and  covered  with  roses.  The  road 
in  which  Mr.  Mills'  house  stands  was  recent  when  we  came 
to  the  parish." 

This  letter  shows  how  comparatively  modern  are  the 
changes  that  have  been  made  since  this  map  was  drawn. 


THOMAS  LUNY,  MAEINE  PAINTER 

BY   ROBERT   DYMOND,    P.S.A. 
(Read  at  St.  Marychurch,  July,  1886.) 


In  the  early  years  of  this  nineteenth  century  Teignmouth 
presented  little  of  its  present  aspect  of  "a  fashionable  watering- 
place."  It  had  a  more  distinctly  maritime  character.  Its 
narrow  streets  were  redolent  of  "ancient  and  fish-like  smells," 
and  its  leading  men  were  well-to-do  merchants  and  sea- 
captains,  who  made  voyages  to  the  ports  of  Spain  and  the 
Mediterranean,  or  to  the  coasts  of  Labrador  and  Newfound- 
land. But  a  change  crept  over  the  tone  of  Teignmouth 
society  after  the  close  of  the  great  Napoleonic  wars,  and  the 
town  became  the  resort  of  veteran  admirals,  and  officers  of 
lower  naval  rank,  who  settled  down  there  upon  comfortable 
pensions  and  prize-money,  and  an  ample  stock  of  fighting 
reminiscences.  Chief  amongst  them  was  Sir  Edward  Pellew, 
whose  final  achievement  at  Algiers  won  for  him  the  title  of 
Viscount  Exmouth.  There  were  also  Admiral  George  Tobin, 
the  son-in-law  of  Nelson,  with  Commander  (afterwards 
Captain)  John  Parson,  Captain  Brine,  Captain  (afterwards 
Admiral)  Wight,  Captain  John  Spratt,  and  other  specimens 
of  the  old  school  of  naval  commanders.  At  Teignmouth 
they  could  continue  to  inhale  the  breath  of  the  salt  sea, 
and  consort  with  kindred  spirits.  And,  to  their  great  satis- 
faction, they  discovered  at  Teignmouth  a  painter,  Thomas 
Luny  by  name,  who  could  present  on  canvas  the  very 
image  of  their  exploits,  and  whose  knowledge  of  nautical 
details,  and  of  the  various  moods  of  the  ocean,  was  as 
intimate  as  their  own.  They  found  in  Luny  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  behaviour  of  ships  under  every  cir- 
cumstance of  wind  and  weather.  He  knew  the  place  and 
the  use  of  every  spar  and  rope,  and  he  could  produce, 
under  their  own  instructions,  faithful  illustrations  of  the 
events  which  they  loved  to  recall.  It  was  manifest  that  the 
painter  possessed  a  practical  knowledge  of  seamanship,  but 
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how  or  when  this  was  acquired  is  now  very  imperfectly 
known.  Mr.  J.  Hayman  Whiteway,  of  Brookfield,  I'eign- 
mouth,  whose  testimony  is  confirmed  by  many  old  townsmen, 
knew  Luny  between  the  years  1825-9,  and  describes  him  as 
an  elderly  invalid,  who  would  have  seemed  of  medium 
height  had  he  not  been  deprived  by  paralysis  of  the  use  of 
his  lower  limbs.  He  is  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  broad  and 
well-nurtured  frame,  of  fair  and  somewhat  florid  complexion  ; 
not  easily  drawn  into  conversation,  but  of  kindly  nature, 
and  pleasant  in  his  manner  with  children. 

The  little  that  can  be  gathered  of  Luny's  early  life  indi- 
cates that  he  was  bom  in  London  in  1759,  and  this  date  is 
confirmed  by  the  inscription  on  his  tomb.  At  a  time  when 
he  was  under  age,  he,  and  probably  his  parents  also,  appear 
to  have  lived  in  KatclifFe  Highway,  as  the  catalogues  of  the 
Spring  Gardens  Exhibition  for  the  years  1777-8  mention 
pictures  sent  from  that  address.  He  was  also  an  occasional 
exhibitor  of  paintings  of  naval  actions  and  coast  and  dock- 
yard scenes  at  the  Eoyal  Academy  from  1780  to  1793. 
During  the  next  few  years  he  may  have  been  at  sea,  for  his 
works  did  not  re-appear  at  the  Academy  until  1802,  when  he 
exhibited  "  The  Battle  of  the  Kile."  Although  the  evidence 
on  the  subject  is  not  quite  conclusive,  it  is  believed  that, 
during  a  part  of  his  sea-going  life,  Luny  was  a  purser  in  one 
of  Captain  Tobin's  ships.  The  gallant  captain  was  himself  an 
amateur  artist,  and  encouraged  his  subordinate  to  cultivate 
his  talent  as  a  marine  painter.  When  paralysis  incapacitated 
him  from  active  service,  Luny  settled  down,  about  the  year 
1810,  on  a  pension  at  Teignmouth,  to  which  place  he  had 
before  paid  occasional  visits.  Captain  Tobin  (whose  monu- 
ment is  in  East  Teignmouth  Church)  became  an  admiral, 
and  finally  retiring  to  Teignmouth,  found  his  old  ofiBcer 
living  at  "  Oak  Tree  House,"  between  the  open  space  named 
The  Triangle  and  the  back  of  Courtenay  Terrace.  Here  the 
pair  spent  much  time,  painting  together  in  the  studio,  dis- 
cussing subjects  for  pictures,  and  exchanging  useful  hints 
and  criticisms.  This  intimacy  will  account  for  the  frequency 
with  which  episodes  in  Captain  Tobin's  career  are  represented 
in  Luny's  works. 

From  Oak  Tree  House  Luny  afterwards  removed  to  another, 
which  he  built  in  Teign  Street,  and  which  still  belongs  to 
his  representatives.  This  house  was  greatly  altered  after  his 
death,  but  its  identity  has  been  preserved  by  the  name  of 
"Luny  House."  Although  a  few  of  his  pictures  bear  the 
date  1836,  increasing  infirmity  appears  to  have  prevented 
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him  from  using  his  brush  for  at  least  a  year  and  a  half  before 
his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  30th  of  September,  1837. 

His  nearest  relative  was  a  niece,  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Frederick  Thame  Haswill,  and  daughter  of  his  half- 
brother,  Captain  James  Wallace,  R.N.,  who  had  served  under 
Nelson  at  Copenhagen,  and  died  on  the  28th  January,  1832, 
aged  76.  Mrs.  Haswill's  death  took  place  on  the  29th 
December,  1858,  cet.  68;  and  her  husband  died  in  London, 
on  the  3rd  August,  1873,  cet  79.  These  facts  and  dates  are 
recorded  on  the  tomb  erected  over  Luny's  grave,  in  the 
higher  corner  of  West  Teignmouth  churchyard,  *by  his 
grateful  niece."  His  will,  dated  2nd  April,  1832,  directed 
that  he  might  be  buried  in  the  parish  in  which  he  should 
die.  To  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wallace,  widow  of  his  half-brother, 
he  gave  £400.  To  his  three  female  servants,  Anne  Green- 
wood (afterwards  married  to  a  person  named  Webber),  £1500; 
Sarah  Soper,  £300;  and  Sarah  Hill,  £600.  To  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Samuel  Hill,  shoemaker  of  West  Teignmouth,  dElOO ; 
to  each  child  of  this  couple,  excepting  the  above  Sarah,  £100; 
to  his  occasional  gardener,  William  Hayman,  d950;  to  his 
executors,  John  Eaton  Boutflower,  of  St.  David's  Hill, 
Exeter,  and  Henry  Wardall,  of  High  Wickham,  Bucks, 
Esquires,  £100  each.  After  payment  of  his  debts  and 
funeral  expenses,  the  remainder  of  his  stock  in  the  Long 
Annuities  was  to  be  transferred  to  his  niece,  Mrs.  Haswill, 
who  was  also  to  have  the  residue  of  his  personal  estate; 
whilst  to  her  husband  he  gave  all  his  freeholds  and  lease- 
holds, including  a  house  in  Bridge  Eow,  London,  his  own 
dwelling-house,  with  the  adjoining  and  sundry  others  in 
West  Teignmouth,  partly  freehold  and  partly  leasehold  under 
Lord  Clifford  and  the  Chamber  of  Exeter.  By  a  codicil, 
dated  11th  February,  1834,  £100  was  added  to  Mrs.  Wallace's 
legacy,  and  the  executorships  and  legacies  of  Messrs.  Bout- 
flower  and  Wardall  were  revoked  in  favour  of  Messrs. 
William  Cartwright  and  William  Phephoe,  of  West  Teign- 
mouth. By  a  second  codicil,  dated  1st  January,  1836,  £200 
was  added  to  each  of  the  legacies  of  his  three  female 
servants.  The  will  and  codicils  were  drawn  up  by  the  late 
Mr.  John  ChappeU  Tozer,  solicitor,  of  Teignmouth,  attested 
by  him  and  two  of  his  clerks,  and  proved,  in  the  Prerogative 
Court  of  Canterbury,  on  the  21st  of  October,  1837,  the 
personalty  being  sworn  under  £14,000. 

This  competence  appears  to  have  been  mainly  acquired 
under  physical  difficulties  that  would  have  daunted  a  less 
devoted  lover  of  his  art     Deprived  by  paralysis  of  the 
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power  of  walking,  Luny  was  accustomed  to  take  the  air  in  a 
Bath-chair,  and  in  this  he  was  almost  daily  wheeled  by  a 
male  attendant  to  "  The  Den,'*  or  into  the  receding  tide,  near 
the  "  Point "  where  the  Teign  joins  the  sea  under  the  "  Ness." 
In  this  position  his  easel  would  be  set  up,  and  the  rough 
outlines  of  many  of  his  pictures  drawn  on  the  canvas.  His 
familiar  appearance  in  the  little  vehicle  is  still  well  remem- 
bered by  older  residents,  one  of  whom,  having  been  a  coach- 
maker,  testifies,  as  a  fact  naturally  impressed  on  his  memory, 
that  the  wheel-chairs  were  ordered  down  from  Bath,  and  cost 
£40  each.  During  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  if  not 
more,  Luny*s  hands  shared  the  crippled  condition  of  his 
lower  limbs.  With  fingers  bent  in  upon  the  palms  by 
rheumatism,  he  painted,  holding  the  brush  at  arm's  length, 
between  his  fists,  or,  in  the  words  of  some  witnesses,  "he 
made  dabs  at  the  canvas."  Whilst  in  this  state,  he  was 
visited  by  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Devonshire  Associa- 
tion, long  resident  at  Sidmouth.  Mr.  P.  0.  Hutchinson  has 
described  his  visit  to  Luny  in  a  letter  so  full  of  graphic 
detail  that,  with  its  writer's  permission,  the  main  portion  of 
its  contents  is  here  quoted : 

"My  father  and  mother  resided  at  Teignmouth  from  1818  to 
1820,  when  I  was  too  young  to  learn  anything  of  his  or  anybody's 
history ;  but  when  I  was  out  on  the  Den,  I  occasionally  saw  an 
elderly  gentleman  in  a  3-wheel  chair,  pushed  along  by  a  man- 
servant behind.  I  was  told  that  this  was  Mr.  Luny,  and  I  under- 
stood that  he  was  defective,  or  suffering  from  some  sort  of 
malformation  in  his  feet,  which  impaired  his  natural  locomotion, 
and  compelled  him  to  use  this  chair.  At  this  time  he  was  about 
60  years  old.  In  1819  or  1820,  when  I  was  a  boy  of  eight  or 
nine,  an  uncle  of  mine,  who  was  then  in  Teignmouth,  took  me  to 
Luny's  house  to  see  his  paintings.  .  I  quite  forget  where  the  house 
was ;  I  was  too  young  and  unobservant  to  notice  localities.  We 
were  shown  up  into  his  studio  or  painting-room,  and  this  I  can 
recall  to  memory  pretty  well.  The  fireplace,  I  think,  was  in  the 
wall  opposite  the  door  where  we  entered ;  but  it  was  nearly  hidden 
behind  stools,  portfolios,  canvas  on  frames,  &c.  On  the  floor, 
round  the  walls,  and  on  a  few  chairs,  were  a  number  of  paintings 
in  all  states  of  progress  and  finish.  One,  just  sketched  out,  a 
first  draft  of  a  storm,  on  a  chair  near  the  right-hand  corner  of  the 
room,  I  thought  was  too  white,  with  a  superabundance  of  froth 
and  f(|^m,  and  my  uncle  remarked  it  too ;  and  because  I  thought 
there  was  too  much  foam,  I  have  it  now  in  my  mind's  eye  very 
clear.  The  window  was  on  the  left  wall  on  entering;  but  the 
upper  parts  of  the  walls,  above  the  heaps  of  materials  of  all  sorts 
on  the  floor  or  chairs,  were  studded  with  many  subjects  that  had 
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reoeived  their  last  touches ;  and  as  many  of  them  xepresented  coast 
scenes  near  Teignmouth,  with  which  I  had  become  familiarised 
from  spending  much  of  my  time  on  the  sea-beach,  they  left  an 
impression  that  survives.  I  was  delighted  with  some  of  the  views 
about  the  river  Teign  and  Shaldon ;  the  views  of  the  Ness,  with 
vessels  either  going  in  or  out  of  the  harbour ;  also  scenes  looking 
in  the  other  direction,  towards  the  Parson  and  Clerk ;  and,  what 
struck  me  from  their  naturalness,  a  string  of  two  or  three  pack- 
horses  with  their  "crooks,"  returning  along  the  sand  under  the 
cliff,  and  loaded  with  blocks  of  red  rock  for  building,  and  driven 
by  one  or  two  men  or  boys.  Luny  himself  sat  at  a  table 
between  the  fireplace  and  window,  the  light  coming  in  on  his  left 
side,  and  his  back  turned  somewhat  towards  the  door.  He  and 
my  uncle  exchanged  greetings  when  we  entered.  He  was  not, 
however,  disposed  to  talk  ;  but  went  on  with  his  work,  leaving  us 
to  look  about  and  examine  anything  we  liked.  At  this  distance  of 
time  I  cannot  recall  his  features,  and  I  think  they  were  ordinary, 
and  his  complexion  brownish ;  that  is,  not  pale  and  not  florid,  and 
his  hair  beginning  to  turn.  He  was  at  work  on  a  picture  about 
20  inches  wide  by  15  high,  some  eight  or  ten  inches  on  the  table, 
supported  on  a  small  easel,  with  a  palette  or  slab  for  his  colours 
either  between  him  and  the  canvas,  or  towards  his  right,  with 
brushes,  bottles,  &c.,  close  by.  But  what  surprised  me  most  was, 
he  had  no  hands.  His  wrists  ended,  not  in  two  fists,  but  in  two 
egg-shaped  lumps,  and  he  held  his  long-handled  brush  between 
these  two  lumps,  which  I  clearly  saw,  as  he  had  no  gloves  on.  I 
think  there  were  marks  or  creases  on  the  lumps,  as  if  there  were 
rudiments  of  undeveloped  fingers  inside." 

The  idea  that  "he  had  no  hands"  would  naturally  occur 
to  a  youthful  observer ;  and  although  it  goes  beyond  the  fact, 
it  rather  confirms  than  otherwise  the  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Hutchinson's  memory.  In  spite  of  his  affliction,  and  the 
professional  isolation  it  involved,  Luny's  pictures  show  a 
distinct  advance  in  artistic  merit  until  liis  long  life  was 
nearing  its  close,  and  it  is  marvellous  that  they  should 
present  so  few  defects.  His  drawing  of  shipping  especially 
was  free  and  wonderfully  accurate,  and  his  handling,  at 
his  best,  was  spirited  and  light.  Luny  rarely  placed  on  his 
canvas  the  sparkling,  transparent  summer  seas  depicted  in 
holiday  seasons  by  a  later  school  of  marine  artists.  Either 
the  tone  of  his  mind,  or  a  more  general  experience,  led  him 
more  frequently  to  present  the  "  melancholy  ocean,"  described 
by  Disraeli,  as  surrounding  Ireland ;  and  though  this  nfay  be 
less  cheering,  it  is  not  less  true  to  Nature.  Though  some- 
what deficient  in  feeling  for  composition,  his  colouring  is 
generally  quiet  and  harmonious.     In  his  larger  works,  the 
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lines  often  lack  purity,  being  sullied  by  over-work  and 
heavier  handling.  Nevertheless,  his  merits  are  undeniably 
very  considerable ;  and  if  they  fail  to  place  him  in  the  first 
ranks  of  his  profession,  they  raise  him  distinctly  above  the 
class  of  painters  whose  works  deservedly  fall  into  obscurity 
and  neglect.  Occasionally  he  appears,  in  accordance  with 
the  common  practice^  of  his  day,  to  have  freely  adapted  the 
designs  of  ejninent  predecessors,  and  more  than  a  mere 
general  resemblance  can  be  traced  in  some  of  his  paintings  to 
well-known  works  by  Vandervelde  and  others. 

During  the  last  year  or  more  of  Luny's  life  he  is  said 
to  have  engaged  the  assistance  of  Gompertz,  the  diorama 
painter;  and  after  his  death  either  Gompertz  or  Mrs. 
Haswill's  son,  or  both,  were  employed  for  some  months 
in  completing  and  rendering  marketable  the  large  number  of 
pictures  left  in  various  stages  of  progress.  Hence  we 
occasionally  find  works  which  pass  for  Luny's,  and  exhibit 
more  or  less  of  his  characteristics,  but  have  obviously  been 
touched  by  an  inferior  hand.  By  this  questionable  operation 
the  artist's  reputation  suffered,  and  the  money  value  of  his 
genuine  work  was  depreciated.  Luny  usually  signed  and 
dated  his  pictures  in  the  lower  left  corner,  on  the  semblance 
of  a  block  of  wood  or  floating  spar ;  and  when  this  evidence 
of  authenticity  is  wanting,  the  picture  should  be  closely 
scrutinized,  and  its  history  ascertained.  AU  the  unsigned 
pictures  must  not,  however,  be  ascribed  to  Gompertz  or 
Has  will.  The  late  Captain  Hulme,  of  Exeter,  a  pupil  of 
Luny,  and  an  amateur  artist  of  ability,  had  caught  his  style 
so  perfectly,  that  his  paintings,  whether  original  or  copies, 
might  easily  pass  for  his  master's. 

Although  the  majority  of  Luny's  works  are  probably  in 
Devonshire,  a  very  large  number  must  exist  elsewhere.  One, 
entitled  "  Vessels  Attacking  Land  Batteries,"  and  described  by 
Mr.  Kedgrave  as  "  carefully  painted  and  truthful,  but  without 
any  attempt  at  effect,"  is  in  the  Foundling  Hospital,  London. 
Two  of  the  "Wreck  of  the  Dutton^'  are,  or  lately  were, 
at  Swansea;  and  near  that  town  Mr.  James  Walter,  of 
Penlain,  has  a  picture  (15in.  x  lOin.)  of  some  "Frigates 
passing  between  Icebergs."  Very  early  in  the  present 
century  four  of  Luny's  pictures,  representing  the  Ussex,  East 
Indiaman,  on  her  stormy  passage  to  Bombay,  were  engraved 
in  aquatint.  There  are  also  engravings  from  his  "  Burning 
the  Spanish  Batteries  before  Gibraltar,"  and  "Admiral 
Eodney's  Action."  Only  three  months  before  his  death,  130 
of  his  pictures  were  exhibited,  presumably  with  a  view  to 
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sale,  in  Old  Bond  Street;  and  the  Literary  Gazette  of  the 
24th  of  June,  1837,  contains  the  following  notice  of  them, 
contributed  by  Mr.  J.  DefFett  Francis,  now  of  Swansea : 

**An  exhibition  of  a  very  pleasing  collection  of  130  pictures, 
painted  by  Mr.  Luny,  of  Teignmouth,  was  opened  to  the  public  on 
Monday  last,  in  Old  Bond  Street.  They  consist  of  naval  engage- 
ments, coast  scenery,  and  marine  views  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  Mr.  Luny  is,  we  understand,  78  years  of  age,  and  it 
has  only  been  within  the  last  two  years  that  he  has  relinquished 
the  palette.  His  residence  at  Teignmouth  gave  him  abundant 
opportunities  of  studying  the  sea  in  all  its  ever-changing  aspects, 
and  of  those  opportunities  it  is  evident  that  he  has  made  the 
most.  His  skies  are  also  full  of  variety,  and  his  shipping  is 
nautically  correct.  The  Naval  Club  ought  to  purchase  Mr.  Luny's 
five  large  representations  of  the  great  victories  of  the  late  war." 

Mr.  Haswill,  who  married  Luny*s  niece,  appears  to  have 
been  a  careless  financier;  and  hence  it  came  to  pass  that 
more  than  forty  of  his  works,  besides  some  by  other  artists, 
were  deposited  with  a  firm  of  local  bankers  as  security  for  a 
debt.  When  there  was  no  longer  any  prospect  of  their 
redemption,  these  paintings  were  sold  by  auction  at  the 
Subscription  Booms,  Teignmouth,  on  the  23rd  of  August, 
1849.  Those  belonging  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Watts,  of  Ford  House, 
Newton  Abbot,  were  acquired  by  him  on  this  occasion. 
Another,  representing  "  The  Peak  of  Teneriffe,"  was  purchased 
at  the  same  time  by  Mr.  J.  Whidborne ;  whilst  others  became 
the  property  of  Sir  Walter  Carew,  and  are  now  at  Haccombe. 
In  1863  seventeen  of  Luny's  works  were  sold  at  Christie's, 
and  amongst  them  the  pair,  which  he  repeated  thrice  at 
least,  representing  "The  Bombartment  of  Algiers,"  and 
"  The  British  Fleet  leaving  Algiers  after  the  Battle." 

Of  personal  relics  of  the  artist,  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing are  his  painting-cabinet  and  paint-box,  both  of  time- 
darkened  mahogany,  and  containing  bottles  of  colours, 
brushes,  bits  of  canvas,  and  other  odds  and  ends,  just  as  he 
left  them  at  his  last  illness.  These  were  sold  by  auction 
after  his  death  to  a  carpenter,  who,  before  leaving  for 
Australia,  disposed  of  them  to  the  late  Mr.  Alfred  Beer. 
Mr.  Beer,  who  died  in  1866,  was  a  son  of  the  late  Mr. 
Eobert  Beer,  formerly  of  Teignmouth,  but  from  1837  to 
his  death,  in  1850,  of  Bartholomew  Street,  Exeter.  Himself 
a  fair  artist,  Mr.  K.  Beer  was  well  acquainted  with  Luny,  and 
purchased  directly  from  his  easel  six  pictures,  five  of  which 
descended,  with  the  above-named  relics,  to  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Driffield,  of  Exeter. 
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Mr.  Bowden,  picture-dealer,  of  Teignmouth,  possesses  some 
other  relics,  in  the  form  of  several  pencil  and  water-colour 
sketches,  apparently  made  under  the  direction  of  Luny's 
naval  patrons,  as  studies  for  oil  paintings.  They  include 
some  very  spirited  pencil  drawings  of  Vivero  Bay,  on  the 
north  coast  of  Spain,  at  midnight  in  November,  1809,  when 
H.M.S.  Arethusa,  Aniazon,  and  Narcissus,  and  the  Spanish 
frigate  Madelina,  were  caught  in  a  violent  gale  from  the 
N.N.E.  The  latter  ship  parted  her  cable,  drove  athwart  the 
Narcissus  (Captain  the  Hon.  F.  Aylmer),  and  carried  away 
her  three  masts  by  the  board.  The  Madelina  drifted  ashore, 
was  completely  wrecked,  and  her  crew  of  five  hundred  men 
all  perished.  The  event  is  partially  depicted  in  a  small 
painting  beloDging  to  the  Eev.  Anson  Cartwright.  Mr. 
Bowden's  collection  also  includes  two  excellent  pencil 
drawings,  representing  two  phases  of  another  catastrophe. 
One  is  entitled,  at  the  foot,  "H.M.S.  Terrible  in  the  com- 
mencement of  a  violent  hurricane  in  the  West  Indies, 
August  6th,  1806."  The  other  represents  the  same  three- 
decker  drifting  helplessly  before  the  furious  gale ;  the  bow- 
sprit and  her  three  masts  aU  gone,  save  the  lower  portion  of 
the  mainmast,  which  still  carries  a  yard  bearing  the  tattered 
portions  of  the  mainsail. 

As  the  material  for  the  present  volume  of  Transaetmis  is 
already  superabundant,  it  has  become  necessary  to  postpone 
for  a  year  a  descriptive  catalogue  appended  to  this  memoir, 
and  referring  to  more  than  200  of  Luny's  pictures,  all  but 
two  representing  marine  scenes  and  incidents.  Even  in  the 
two  landscapes  the  sea  is  partially  introduced.  The  majority 
were  painted  at  Teignmouth,  after  Luny  had  passed  his 
fiftieth  year,  and  when,  in  spite  of  physical  infirmity,  his 
artistic  power  was  at  its  best.  In  the  compilation  of  the 
list,  the  author  has  to  acknowledge  the  readily-afforded  aid  of 
Mr.  J.  Hayman  Whiteway,  and  Mr.  F.  Drake,  of  Teignmouth, 
of  Lieutenant  Tobin,  the  grand-nephew  of  the  Admiral,  and 
of  the  owners  of  the  pictures.  Time  has  not  permitted  the 
inspection  of  others  known  to  exist  in  this  county.  If  the 
possessors  of  these  unrecorded  works  of  Thomas  Luny  will 
kindly  communicate  with  the  author,  he  will  be  glad  to  add 
them  to  the  list,  with  such  further  information  as  may  be 
gleaned  respecting  an  artist,  who,  if  not  a  Devonian  by  birth, 
became  one  by  long  residence.  He  spent  his  best  days  and 
derived  his  happiest  inspirations  amidst  Devonshire  scenery, 
and  was  laid  to  rest  in  Devonshire  soiL 
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SIK  W.  EALEGH :  A  PLEA  FOR  A  SUKNAME, 

BY  T.  N.  BBUSHFIELD,  M.D. 
(Bead  at  St.  Mary  church,  July,  1886.) 


The  subject  of  this  paper  relates  to  the  correct  mode  of 
spelliDg  Sir  Walter  Ralegh's  patronymic  or  surname,  and  is 
one  about  which  authorities  have  greatly  differed. 

To  some  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  a  waste  of  time 
(cui  bono?)  to  consider  whether  a  man's  name  contains 
a  vowel  more  or  less  than  that  usually  accorded  to  it  in 
books ;  but  those  to  whom  such  a  topic  is  a  matter  of 
indiflference,  are  usually  of  the  class  not  celebrated  for 
accuracy  in  any  literary  or  scientific  work  they  undertake, 
and  too  frequently  use  the  quotations  of  others  (often 
transcribing  them  incorrectly)  without  troubling  themselves 
about  Dr.  Routh's  well-known  maxim,  to  "verify  your 
quotations." 

As  the  aim  of  all  our  investigations  is  the  attainment  of 
truth,  nothing  can  be  considered  as  too  unimportant  or  too 
trivial  that  in  any  way  tends  to  accomplish  this  end,  even  in 
such  a  commonplace  subject  as  the  present  one,  and  certainly 
nothing  less  than  the  truth  ought  to  satisfy  us.  The  well- 
known  Shakespearian  scholar,  Mr.  J.  0.  Halliwell-Phillipps, 
has  shown  his  sensitiveness  in  this  direction  by  writing  two 
pamphlets  on  what  he  humorously  terms  "the  momentous 
question  respecting  the  E  and  the  A  in  the  name  of  our 
national  dramatist."  There  is  however,  in  one  respect,  a  wide 
difference  between  the  names  of  Shakespeare  and  of  Sir  W. 
Ralegh,  that  whereas  only  five  autographic  signatures  of  the 
former  are  known,  those  of  the  latter  are  numerous. 

Amongst  our  leading  writers  there  is  a  tendency,  gradually 
increasing,  to  affix  to  historical  personages,  approximately 
as  possible,  those  names  by  which  they  were  known  in  their 
own  times.     Under  their  new,  or  what  appear  to  be  their 
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original,  surnames,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  recognise  many 
of  the  characters  in  English  history,  so  familiar  to  us  in  our 
school  days ;  for  instance,  Alfred,  Bede,  Edwin,  Egbert  have 
become  Aelfred,  Bseda,  Eadwine,  Egberht ;  and  yet  the  same 
historian  (J.  K.  Green)  from  whose  work  these  instances  are 
quoted,  mentions  "Kaleigh*'  as  the  author  of  the  History  of  the 
World,  a  mode  of  spelling  his  surname  which  that  Devonshire 
worthy  never  used.  Sir  Walter's  patronymic  has  appeared 
in  books  and  documents  in  a  variety  of  forms,  especially 
during  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  It  is  somewhat  appalling 
to  learn  that  forty-seven  variations  of  it  have  been  found.  In 
the  following  list  those  only  have  been  enumerated  which 
were  applied  to  himself.  Had  those  of  other  members  of  the 
family  been  also  included,  the  number  would  have  been  larger: 
— Eaghley,  Eale,  Kaleagh,  Kalegh,  Ealeghe,  Ealego,  Ealeigh, 
Ealeighe,  Ealey,  Ealeye,  Ealeygh,  Ealeyghe,  Ealighe,  Eall6, 
Eaughley,  Eaughleye,  Eaughlie,  Eaugleigh,  Eaule,  Eauleghe, 
Eauleigh,  Eauley,  Eaulghe,  Eaulie,  Eaweleigh,  Eaweley, 
Eawlee,  Eawlegh,  Eawleigh,  Eawleighe,  Eawley,  Eawleye, 
Eawleygh,  Eawlie,  Eawliegh,  Eawly,  Eawlye,  Eawlyghe, 
Eaylie,  Eaylygh,  Eeal,  Eeali,  Eeigley,  Ehaleigh,  Ehaley, 
Ehaly,  Wrawley.  This  list  appears  to  divide  itself  naturally 
into  two  distinct  portions,  a  phonetic  and  a  non-phonetic.  We 
shall  presently  find  that  Sir  Walter  adopted  the  former  mode 
during  his  early  life,  changing  it  to  the  latter  when  he  was 
thirty-two  years  of  age. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Elizabethan  period  in 
which  he  lived,  was  the  one  when  this  English  tongue  of 
ours  first  began  to  be  really  moulded  into  the  form  which 
we  now  employ;  and  that  the  way  for  this  had  been 
prepared  in  the  early  part  of  that  century  by  getting  rid  of 
"the  superfluous  French  and  half  obsolete  Anglo-Saxon 
which  had  previously  encumbered  it."*  Now  if  the  ortho- 
graphy of  ordinary  words  was  so  unsettled,  it  can  scarcely  be 
a  matter  of  surprise,  that  the  mode  of  spelling  surnames 
must  have  been  exceedingly  diverse.  Mr.  Markham  affirms 
they  were  "changed  and  altered  equally  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
bearer,  and  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  permanently  settled 
in  this  country  until  the  sera  of  the  Eeformation."t  Col.  J.  L. 
Chester  declares  "  there  was  no  standard  of  orthography  for 
surnames  down  to  so  late  as  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century ; "  and  gives  "  a  crucial  illustration "  of  this  in  the 

*  T.  Wright,  Archaeological  Essays  (1861),  ii.  59. 

t  "On  the  Antiquity  and  Introduction  of    Surnames  into  England." 
ArchoBohgia^  xviii.  (1817)  107-8. 
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case  of  a  man  named  Wiltshire,  who  had  three  children 
baptized  in  Februaiy,  1680,  their  names  being  entered  by 
the  scribe  in  the  parish  register  of  St.  Alban's  Abbey  as 
"  Wilcksheir,"  "  Wilcheir,"  and  "  Wiltcher/'  *  How  a  man  spelt 
his  own  name  or  that  of  other  persons  appeared  to  be  quite 
immaterial,  providing  he  conveyed  the  idea  of  it,  and  this 
was  usually  accomplished  by  the  phonetic  method.  (I  have 
never  noticed  the  remonstrance  or  complaint  of  any  writer 
of  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  centuries  on  this  subject) 
Amongst  other  instances,  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps  cites  the 
following:  ** Allen,  the  actor,  signed  his  name  at  various 
times  Alleyn,  Aleyn,  AUin,  and  Allen,  while  his  wife's 
signature  appears  as  Alley ne."t  If  a  simple  name  could  be 
so  varied,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  more  complicated  ones 
assuming  a  great  number  of  variant  forms ;  for  example,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  a  member  of  the  Mainwaring 
family,  of  Peover,  Cheshire,  discovered,  in  family  documents, 
his  name  spelt  in  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  different  ways, 
to  which  he  added  "two  hundred  and  sixty-three  other 
variations,  which  may  be  made  of  the  said  name."  J 

We  cannot  at  the  present  date  understand  why  Sir  Walter's 
father  should  sign  Ralegh,  and  yet  sanction  Raleyh  on  the 
tomb  of  his  first  wife.  Or  why  Alexander  Boss  should  have 
Raleigh  on  the  title-page  of  one  of  his  works,  Bawleigh  on 
another,  and  Ralegh  on  the  portrait  facing  it. 

This  carelessness  and  indifference  of  the  educated  classes, 
although  a  powerful  contributory,  has  been  by  no  means  the 
sole  cause  of  variation.  Much  is  certainly  due  to  the  errors 
of  amanuenses  and  copyists.  Hardly  a  single  letter  of  Sir 
Walter's  of  which  we  possess  a  copy  only  bears  his  correct 
name.  The  Lambeth  Palace  Library  contains  one  of  his 
letters  bearing  his  genuine  signature ;  but  a  correspondent, 
who  supplied  N.  &  Q.  (3rd  S.  iv.  3)  with  a  transcript  of  it, 
has  given  the  autograph  as  Raleagh.%  Again,  the  license  of 
the  Privy  Council  for  Sir  Walter  to  make  a  voyage  to  Guiana 
(Aug.  26, 1616)  has  Rawley  in  the  heading,  but  Rawleigh  and 
RawleighCy  several  times  repeated,  in  the  body  of  the  docu- 
ment. ||     No  doubt  the  printers  supplied  their  share  of  the 

♦  Letter  to  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps  in  New  Lamps  or  Old  ?  (1880),  40. 

t  Ibid,  9.  J  H.  Green,  History  of  Knutsford  (1859),  47. 

§  A.  facsimile  of  this  appears  in  the  plate  accompanying  this  article. 

II  Rymer's  i^ac^cra  (1742)  vii.  ij.  214.  In  a  "Report  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  amount  of  booty  taken  at  Cadiz  in  1596" 
{Archceologia,  xxii.  (1829)  174),  Dr.  S.  R.  Meyrick  points  out  that  in  the  same 
document  Sir  Walter's  name  is  given  as  **  Rawleigh,  Raleigh,  Ralegh,  and 
Raley."  Other  striking  examples  are  mentioned  in  the  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc. 
(vi.  227  ;  xv.  173). 
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diversified  modes  of  spelling,  although  it  is  now  almost 
impossible  to  distinguish  between  their  faults  and  those 
committed  by  the  authors,  especially  as  the  latter  do  not 
appear  to  have  exercised  any  care,  in  correcting  the  proofs,  if 
even  they  attempted  to  do  so,  which  appears  doubtful ;  e.g, 
Stowe*  has  Maleigh  and  Rawleigh  on  the  same  page,  while 
Godwin  has  Raleigh  and  Raley  for  the  same  individual,  f 
The  institution  of  parish  registers  circ.  1538  "  was  probably 
more  instrumental  than  anything  else  in  settling"  the 
orthography  of  family  names;!  on  the  other  hand,  after  they 
had  been  instituted,  "  the  clerk's  notes  often  made  sad  havoc 
with  the  names,  which  he  spelled  on  the  rudest  principle  of 
the  phonetic  system,"§  and  so  were  the  occasional  un- 
anticipated cause  of  an  increase  in  the  varied  spelling. 
Ignorance  of  the  actual  name  must  have  frequently  led  to 
the  attempt  to  spell  it  phonetically.  Of  this  the  following  is 
a  curious  modern  example :  Dr.  Oliver,  in  his  list  of  the 
vicars  of  East  Budleigh,  mentions  one  as  "Daniel  Conniers,|| 
whereas  his  proper  name,  as  shown  by  his  signatures  in  the 
parish  books,  was  "  Daniel  Caunieres.  Mr.  Markland  states, 
"  It  might  be  conjectured  that  these  variations  are  sometimes 
intentional  could  any  probable  motive  be  assigned  for  such  a 
practice," H  and  in  this  opinion  I.  Disraeli  appears  to  agree.** 
This  must  not  be  regarded  as  altogether  a  fanciful  sugges- 
tion; the  variations  in  the  signatures  of  the  Ealeghs — 
father  and  two  sons — appended  to  a  deed  of  1578,  ft  is  a 
possible  instance  of  this,  and  intended  to  distinguish  the 
three  male  members  of  the  family  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  father. 

The  earliest  appearance  of  Sir  Walter's  name  in  any  printed 
work  was  in  some  verses  "in  commendation"  prefixed  to 
The  Steele  Glas,  a  Poetical  Satyre,  by  Geo.  Gascoigne,  published 
in  1576,  by  **  Walter  Eawely  of  the  Middle  Temple,  J  J  and 
important  for  being  the  only  evidence  we  possess  that  he 

♦  Annales  (1631),  1019. 
t  Bishops  of  England  (1601),  174,  345. 
X  M.  'A.  Lower,  English  Surnames  (1844),  47. 
§  R.  E.  C.  Waters,  Parish  Registers  (1883),  84-5. 
II  Eccles.  Antiq.  of  Devon,  ii.  (1840)  65. 
IF  Op.  cit.  108. 

**  Their  own  names  .  .  .  they  changed  sometimes  capriciously,  and  some- 
times with  anxious  nicety." — Curiosities  of  Literature,  ii.  (1859)  238. 
ft  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc,  xv.  (1883)  174. 

XX  Courtly  Poets,  ed.  by  Rev.  J.  Hannah  (1870)  3,  4 ;  and  No.  II.  of 
Arber's  English  Reprints,  47.  I.  Disraeli  {Op.  dt.  ii.  239)  declared  that  "as 
a  general  rule  the  printed  form  of  an  author's  name  seldom  varied,  and  may 
bo  accepted  as  the  correct  one."  It  was  exactly  the  reverse  in  the  case  of 
Ralegh. 
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belonged  to  any  of  the  Inns  of  Court.*  Although  I.  Disraeli 
affirms  he  ''subscribed  his  name''  thus^f  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  this  opinion  to  be  correct.  Rawley  is  the  name 
assigned  to  him  on  the  title-page  of  The  Prince  ;  or^  Maxims 
of  State,  published  in  1642,  of  which  he  was  the  author.  I 
This,  as  well  as  its  modification  Bawlie,  was  employed  by 
Lord  Burghley,  who  could  scarcely  have  pleaded  ignorance  of 
Sir  Walter's  proper  surname. 

In  the  Heralds*  Visitations  of  the  County  of  Devon,  where 
we  should  naturally  look  for  some  approximation  to  the 
correct  spelling,  the  variations  are  remarkable.  In  that  of 
1564,  edited  by  Colby  (1881),  all  the  members  of  the  family, 
from  the  time  of  Stephen  to  the  great  grandfather  of  Sir 
Walter,  are  named  Rawley,  and  all  the  remainder  Raleyghe. 
In  the  Visitation  of  1620,  printed  by  the  Harleian  Society 
(1872),  it  is  Raleigh  or  Rawleigh  ;  and  in  Tuckett's  Devonshire 
Pedigrees  (1860)  of  the  same  year  it  is  invariably  Raleigh,^ 
There  is  a  third  record  of  the  Visitation  of  this  year  in 
Harleian  MS.  1080,  showing  eleven  generations  of  the  family, 
terminating  with  Sir  Walter,  all  of  whom  are  entered  as 
Rawleigh.\\  We  find  in  the  Registers  of  the  StaMoners* 
Company,^  Sir  W.  Rawleighe  recorded  as  the  author  of  the 
History  of  the  World,  "  Carey  Rawleigh  "  (the  second  son  of 
Sir  Walter)  is  entered  in  the  Parish  liegisters  of  St.  Mar- 

*  Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse's  memoir  of  Sir 
Walter  has  appeared,  from  which  the  following  interesting  passage  is 
transcribed :  **  In  examining  the  Middlesex  records,  Mr.  Jeaflreson  has 
discovered  that  on  the  night  of  December  16,  1577,  a  party  of  merry  roisterers 
broke  the  peace  at  Hornsey.  Their  ringleaders  were  a  certain  Richard 
Paunsford  and  his  brother,  who  are  described  in  the  recognisances  taken  next 
day  before  the  magistrate,  Jasper  Fisher,  as  the  servants  of  *  Walter  Rawley, 
of  Islington,  Esij.*  and  two  days  later  as  yeomen  in  the  service  of  Walter 
Rawley,  Esq. ,  *  of  the  Court  *  {de  curia) "  (6). 

t  Op.  dt.  ii.  239. 

X  This  seems  to  be  the  correct  way  of  spelling  the  name  of  **Bacon*s 
learned  chaplain,"  Dr.  William  Rawley. 

§  There  is  no  separate  genealogical  table  of  the  Ralegh  family  in  the  two 
latter  works,  but  the  names  of  the  various  members,  including  that  of  Sir 
Walter,  are  contained  in  the  tables  of  other  families. 

II  A,  facsimile  of  this  will  be  found  in  Edwards'  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh 
(1868)  i.  facing  p.  8.  This  Visitation  was  *'made  and  taken  by  Henry  S' 
George  Esq^^  Richmond  Herald."  That  published  by  the  Harleian  Society 
was  transcribed  mainly  from  the  original  drafts  of  the  Visitation  contained 
in  Harleian  MSS.  1163-4,  and  "which  was  carried  out  in  1620  by  Henry 
St.  George  and  Sampson  Leunard."  As  the  editor  (Mr.  F.  T.  Colby)  in  the 
Preface  affirms  he  "has  endeavoured  scrupulously  to  retain  the  exact  spelling 
both  of  names  and  places,"  it  is  remarkable  that,  although  H.  St.  George  was 
engaged  in  both,  the  Ralegh  family  name  should  be  so  different  in  the  two 
versions. 

U  Edited  by  Arber,  iii.  (1876)  207. 
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garet's,  Westminster.*  And  on  a  tomb  in  the  church  of 
Kingston-on-Thames  is  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  John 
Hawarde,  who  "  dyed  in  Sir  Walter  BawleigKs  last  voyage."  • 

It  must  always  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  a  carefu. 
writer  and  painstaking  literary  examiner  like  I.  Disraeli, 
who  had  pored  over  Kalegh's  History  of  the  World,  and  had 
written  several  articles  upon  it  and  its  author,  and  thereby 
drawn  upon  him  the  acuminated  pen  of  Bolton  Corney, 
should  have  expressed  himself  as  "  uncertain  how  to  write  " 
that  author's  name,J  and  spelt  it  at  one  time  Bawleigh,  at 
another  Raleigh.  If  he  had  looked  at  the  title-page  of  any 
edition  of  that  work  (excepting  the  first,  which  is  destitute 
of  one),  he  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  notice  the  name 
Ealegh  upon  it. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  mode  of  spelling  Sir 
Walter's  surname  {JRawleigh,  Rawley)  is  a  phonetic  one,  and 
points  out  the  customary  manner  of  its  pronunciation.  The 
following  may  be  mentioned  to  corroborate  this  statement : 
(1)  The  vile  pun,  which  is  attributed  to  James  I.,  on  Sir 
Walter's  first  introduction  to  him,  '  Kawly !  Kawly !  true 
enough,  for  I  think  of  thee  very  Rawly  mon."  (2)  The  answer 
Raw  Ly  to  the  following  riddle,  composed,  it  is  said,  as  a  re- 
joinder to  one  made  by  Sir  Walter  upon  the  writer's  name : 
"  The  foe  to  the  stommacke,  and  the  word  of  disgrace, 
Shewes  the  gent,  name  with  the  bold  face."§ 

*  History  of  St.  Margarets  Church,  by  Rev.  M.  E.  C.  Waloott(1847),43. 
t  J.  Aubrey,  History  and  Antiquities  of  Surrey  (1719),  i.  27. 
X  Op.  cit.  ii.  239. 

§  ManningharrC s  Dtary,  1602-3,  in  Camd.  Soc.  vol.  for  1868,  109.  This 
has  been  reprinted  several  times,  and  with  great  variations.  Aubrey  wrote, 
'*  I  have  heard  my  gr.  motlier  say,  that  when  she  was  young,  they  were 
wont  to  talk  of  this  rebus ;  viz.  : 

**  *The  enemie  to  the  stomach,  and  the  word  of  disgrace, 
Is  the  name  of  the  gentleman  with  a  bold  face. 
{Lives,  tfcc,  of  Eminent  Men,  1813,  ii.  511-12.)    I.  Disraeli  {Op.  dt,  ii.  239) 
gives  an  entirely  different  version:    "An  enigma  contained  in  a  distich 
written  by  a  lady  of  the  times  .  .  .  preserves  the  real  pronunciation  of  this 
extraordinary  man : 

**  *  What 's  bad  for  the  stomach,  and  the  word  of  dishonour, 
Is  the  name  of  the  man,  whom  the  king  will  not  honour.* " 
Manningham   was  a  contemporary  of   Sir  Walter,   and    his  couplet  is 
probably  the  correct  one. 

The  following  lines  are  transcribed  from  AshmoL  MS.  678,  p.  163,  and 
contain  a  similar  division  of  his  name.  Although  his  signature  is  appended, 
he  could  not  have  been  the  author. 

**  Water  thy  plants  with  grace  devine,  and  hope  to  live  for  aye 
Then  to  thy  Sauiour  Christe  incline,  in  him  make  stedfast  stay 
Rawe  is  the  reason  that  doth  lye  within  an  Atheist's  head 
Which  saith  the  soule  of  man  doth  dye  when  that  the  boddies  dead. 

S'  Wa:  Raleigh," 
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(3)  Planch^,  the  herald,  archaeologist,  and  dramatist,  has 
this  rhyming  couplet  in  one  of  his  works : 

"  From  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
To  Mr.  Macaulay."* 

(4)  According  to  a  correspondent  in  Walford's  AntiqiiaTian 
Magazine,  i.  (1882),  169,  although  the  state  capital  in  North 
Carolina  is  always  spelt  Raleigh,  "the  pronunciation  .  .  . 
from  a  period  beyond  all  memory  has  been  Bawleyy\ 

It  is  possible  that  the  sound  of  the  first  syllable  may  have 
been  occasionally  modified.  This  is  indicated  rather  than  proved 
by  the  following  examples :  "  Wimond  Rayleyl*  Sir  Walter's 
grandfather;!  '* Raylygh'^  in  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  his 
half-brother,  Sir  T.  Gilbert  ;§  "  a  man-servant  of  Sir  Walter 
Eaylie,  from  Mile-end,  buried  Aug.  26,  1596,"  in  the  parish 
Eegister  of  Stepney,  Middlesex;]]  and  Sir  Walter  entered 
as  Ehaleigh,  Ehaley,  and  Ehaly  in  Manningham's  Diary, % 
The  following  variant  from  the  foregoing  is  quoted  from 
the  pedigree  of  the  Smallacombe  family:  "Willelmo  de 
Rarleigh,^*** 

The  conventional  mode  of  spelling  Sir  Walter's  patronymic 
has  been,  from  the  time  of  his  death,  and  still  is,  in  the  non- 
phonetic  form,  Raleigh;  but  although  so  written  by  his 
contemporary  and  quondam  friend,  Sir  Eobert  Cecil  (who  occa- 
sionally used  Ralegh)y  it  was  by  no  means  common  during  his 
lifetime.  On  no  occasion  did  he  write  it  in  this  manner ;  and 
among  the  numerous  examples  of  the  letters  of  himself  and 
wife  that  are  known,  only  two  contain  the  signatures  so 
spelt,  neither  of  which  is  genuine  ;it  nor  was  it  employed 
by  his  own  immediate  descendants  for  at  least  three  gener- 
ations. A  variety  of  circumstances  apparently  led  to  its 
general   adoption,   among   which    may   be  enumerated   the 

♦  Cymon  and  IpMgenia,  sc.  3. 

t  After  a  perusal  of  the  foregoinfj  remarks,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend 
I.  Disraeli's  claim  to  the  discovery  of  **a  fact  which  proves  how  it  [Ralegh] 
should  be  pronounced. " 

X  Calend,  State  Papers,  1515-18,  1480. 

§  Notes  and  Queries,  3rd  ser.  v.  108. 

II  Lysons,  Environs  of  London,  iii.  451. 

IT  Op.  cit.  58,  160,  171.  Bayleigh,  a  parish  in  Essex,  and  the  name  of 
a  new  title  created  at  the  latter  end  ot  the  last  century,  afiford  us  no 
assistance  in  this  matter. 

*•   Visitation  of  Devon,  Harl.  Soc,  263. 

ft  One  of  these,  by  Lady  Ralegh,  written  in  1617,  "is  wholly  in  the  hand 
of  an  amanuensis"  (Edwards'  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Ealegh,  ii.  411-12) ;  the 
other,  by  Sir  Walter,  is  a  copy  contained  in  one  of  the  Sessions  Books  of  the 
county  of  Devon,  and  is  not  included  in  the  Edwards'  collection  of  his 
correspondence.  It  is  dated  Feb.  15th,  1592,  and  is  printed  at  length 
in  Trans,  of  Devon.  Assoc,  viii.  381,  and  in  Hamilton's  Qtcarter  Sessions,  dbc. 
(1878),  350,  351. 
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dedication  by  Spenser  (or  Spencer,  as  he  sometimes  wrote  it) 
of  his  Faerie  Qiceene  to  "the  Eight  noble,  and  valorous,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  Knight;*  and  the  name  appearing  in  this 
form  on  the  title-page  of  nearly  all  of  his  minor  works, 
more  especially  of  the  numerous  editions  of  his  popular 
Remains,  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  children  and 
descendants  of  his  elder  brother  Carew  adopted  this  altered 
form  of  their  surname,  t 

We  have  now  to  consider  those  signatures  to  letters  and 
documents  known  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir  Walter, 
and  the  earliest  autograph  of  his  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted is  the  one  appended  to  the  Sidmouth  deed  of 
April  11,  1578,  already  noticed.  At  that  date  he  was 
twenty-six  years  old,  and  he  signed  "Walter  Rauleyghe!*X 
The  next  form  of  his  signature  was  Rauley ;  an  alteration, 
or  rather  an  abbreviation  of  the  former,  by  the  elimination 
of  the  terminal  -gha  Six  of  his  letters  so  signed  are  known, 
and  occur  between  the  dates  February  12, 1581,  and  May  12, 
1583.§  From  the  last-mentioned  date  to  the  day  of  his 
death  in  1618,  he  invariably  signed  his  name  Ralegh,  and  in 
no  other  way ;  and  it||  may  be  declared  with  confidence  that 
any  other  variant  could  not  have  been  penned  by  him.  IT 

The  second  volume  of  the  Life  of  Ralegh  by  Edwards 
contains  transcripts  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  of  his 
letters,  of  which  number  "  one  hundred  and  twenty -five  are 

*  Dr.  Grosart,  in  his  Life  of  Spenser^  does  not  follow  the  poet's  spelling, 
but  almost  invariably  has  Balegh.  **  Ealeigh^s  House,  Youghal,"  appended 
to  one  of  the  illustrations,  is  most  likely  an  uncorrected  printer's  error. 

t  His  son,  the  celebrated  and  ill-fated  Dr.  Walter  Raleigh,  dean  of  Wells, 
and  chaplain  to  Charles  I.,  wrote  the  Beliquice  Baleighaivoey  published  in 
1679.  It  contains  a  short  memoir,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  Latin  epitaph, 
headed  "Elogium  Viri  desideratissimi  Raleighei."  AUibone  erroneously 
designates  the  work  as  Heliquice  BaUghanoe^  and  the  author  as  Dr.  W.  Ralegh, 
I  believe  the  present  representative  of  Sir  Walter's  family  spells  his  name 
Raleigh. 

X  A  facsimile  of  this  autograph  will  be  found  in  Trains,  Devon,  Assoc,  xv. 
(opposite  p.  174). 

§  Edwards,  Op.  cU.  ii.  7-22. 

II  "As  he  himself  spells  it  on  the  first  leaf  of  a  very  fine  missal  formerly 
in  his  possession,  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library."  (Wood,  Athen.  Ox.  ed.  by 
Bliss,  ii.  235.)  L  Disraeli  affirmed  he  spelt  his  name  "in  all  sorts  of  ways," 
and  "sometimes  wrote  it  Ralegh."  {Op,  cit,  ii.  239,  iii.  111.) 

IT  During  his  confinement  in  the  Tower  he  wrote,  at  the  request  of  Prince 
Henry,  The  Interest  of  England  toith  Regard  to  Foreign  Alliances^  &c.,  pub- 
lished in  1750.  The  editor  remarks  in  the  preface,  "The  manuscript  itself, 
signed  Walter  Rawleigh,  and  allowed  on  comparison  to  be  his  own  writing, 
is  preserved  in  the  hands  of  the  publisher."  Had  the  authority  for  attri- 
buting the  authorship  to  him  solely  depended  upon  this  signature,  it  would 
have  proved  that  he  could  not  have  been  the  writer,  as  he  never  signed  his 
name  in  that  form. 
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printed  from  the  originals  . .  .  many  ...  for  the  first  time."* 
The  signatures  to  these  may  be  classed  thus 


Unsigned     . 

Si^rned  W.  R 
Rauley 
Ealeghe 
Rauleigh 
Ralegh 


12 

14 

6 

1 

1 

135 

1691 

This  correspondence  enables  us  to  form  some  approximation 
as  to  the  period  when  he  finally  adopted  the  surname  HcUegh. 
The  first  letter  so  signed  is  dated  March  17,  1583,  then 
follow  two  of  Bauleyy  dated  respectively  April  10  and  May 
12  of  that  year.  The  next,  of  June  9,  1584,  has  JScUegh, 
and  from  this  time  to  the  close  of  his  life  there  was  no 
change.  It  is  probable  that  the  years  1583-4  were  a  kind 
of  transitional  period,  during  which  he  signed  his  name 
either  way,  as  the  letter  of  March  17,  1583,  rather  indicates. 
The  inducements  that  led  him  to  change  it  we  do  not  know, 
but  they  fall  within  the  limits  of  conjecture.  His  father 
must  have  been  about  eighty  years  of  age  at  the  time  he  was 
one  of  the  signatories  of  the  Sidmouth  deed  in  1578.  Six 
years  later  (July  26,  1584),  when  Sir  Walter  wrote  to  Mr.  E. 
Duke,  of  Otterton,  "touchinge  the  purchase  of  a  farme 
sometime  in  my  father's  possession"  (Hayes  Barton,  of  which 
Mr.  Duke  was  the  owner),  assigning  as  his  reason  "for  the 
naturall  disposition  I  have  to  that  place,  being  bom  in  that 
house,  I  had  rather  seate  my  sealf  there  than  any  where  els," 
both  of  his  parents  were  evidently  dead,  as  such  a  letter  could 
not  have  been  penned  until  after  their  decease ;  and  they  are 
believed  to  have  resided  there  during  the  remainder  of  their 
lifetime.  We  can  easily  imagine  that  his  father's  death, 
or  even  the  signs  of  his  failing  from  age,  prompted  the 
idea  for  his  son  to  adopt  literally  the  paternal  name;  and 
once  having  done  so,  circumstances  arose  that  induced  him 
to  retain  it  unchanged  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  The  year 
1584  was  a  memorable  one  for  him  in  two  respects — ^it  was 
the  one  during  which  Virginia  was  discovered  under  his 
auspices,!  and  also  that  of  his  knighthood. 

*  The  author  mentions  one  hundred  and  sixty-six,  but  three  others  were 
subsequently  added,  and  appeared  in  the  introduction. 

t  The  same  work  contains  thirteen  of  Lady  Ralegh's  letters,  signed 
E.  R.,  1 ;  Raleigh,  1 ;  Ralegh,  11.  Total,  13.  Ilaleghe,  Rauleigh,  and 
Raleigh  were  from  copied  signatures. 

X  His  official  seal  as  governor  bears  his  name  *' Walter  Ralegh." 
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Two  out  of  three  of  his  works  issued  duriug  his  lifetime  are 
confirmatory  of  the  foregoing  testimony.  The  first,  A  Report 
of  the  Truth  of  the  Fight  about  the  Iks  of  Afores  (1591),  was 
published  anonymously.  The  second,  27ie  Discouerie  of  Gviana 
(1596),  the  title  of  which  records  "performed  in  the  yeare  1595 
by  Sir  W.  Ealegh,  knight."  The  third.  The  History  of  the  World, 
appeared  in  1614,  and  without  the  author's  name ;  but  the 
second  edition  (1617)  contained  his  name  on  the  title-page,  and 
around  the  accompanying  portrait  was  inscribed,  "The  true 
and  lively  portraiture  of  the  honourable  and  learned  Knight 
S^  Walter  Ealegh."  There  are  two  pedigrees  of  the  Ealegh 
family  in  Harl.  MS.,  1500,  each  with  the  heading,  "  The  gene- 
alogye  of  the  Eight  honorable  S'  Walter  Ealegh  Knight, 
lord  warden  of  the  Stannery,  lieutenant  generall  of  The 
province  of  Cornwall,  Captayne  of  her  Ma*^®^  Guarde,  and 
Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Gernsey,  is  heere  drawne  by 
such  auncient  Evedence  as  doth  remayne  in  the  possession 
of  his  Lordship  at  this  day,  Anno  dm  1601."*  The  whole  of 
the  numerous  names  contained  in  it  are,  with  three  exceptions, 
spelt  Ralegh  {Ralega,  Raleye,  Rale,  all  early  names).  This 
genealogical  table  was  drawn  up  expressly  for  Sir  Walter 
by  Joseph  Holland,  a  native  of  this  county,  and  bears  very 
strong  testimony  to  the  proper  mode  of  spelling  the  family 
name.  Even  the  few  early  variations  prove  the  framer  to 
have  been  honest  in  his  endeavours  to  make  it  accurate. 

The  Misc,  GeneaL  et  Herald,,  edited  by  J.  Howard,  contains 
a  "Ealeigh  pedigree — extracted  from  the  records  of  the  College 
of  Arms,  by  George  Harrison,  Windsor  Herald  "f — showing 
seven  generations  of  the  family.  In  those  of  Sir  Walter  and 
three  following,  all  the  names  are  given  as  Ralegh,  appended  to 
which  aj:e  facsimiles  of  autographs  of  some  of  the  members  of 
each  generation  as  follow  (vide  plate  accompanying  this  paper). 

Sir  Walter  Ealegh,  and  his  wife. 

Sir  Walter's  son — Care w.  J 

„  grandchildren — Sir  Walter,  and  his  wife,  and  Philip.  § 

„  great  grandchildren — Elizabeth,  Philippa,  and  Anne. 

*  One  occupies  folios  157-160,  the  other,  apparently  the  rough  draft, 
folios  163-4. 

t  ii.  155-7.     Reissued  in  1869  in  4to  form,  "privately  printed.** 

X  N.  tk  Q.  (1st  S.  xi.  262)  contains  the  transcript  of  a  document  dated 
February  17,  1616,  signed  by  Sir  Walter,  his  wife,  and  eldest  son  Walter,  all 
in  the  name  of  Ealegh.  This  appears  to  be  the  only  signature  of  the  son  of 
which  we  have  any  record. 

§  This  grandson  edited,  in  1698  (other  editions  in  1700  and  1702),  an 
abridgment  of  his  illustrious  relative's  History  of  the  World ;  and  in  1700, 
his  Three  Discourses^  the  works  being  issued  by  different  publishers.  In  the 
first  his  name  appears  as  Phillip  Ealeigh,  and  in  the  second  as  Phillip  Ealegh, 
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The  principal  biographers  of  Sir  Walter, — Aubrey,  Prince, 
Birch,  Oldys,  Cayley,*  Edwards,  and  Schomburgk — term  him 
Rodeghy  as  do  also  the  historians  of  the  county — Pole,  Westcote, 
and  Polwhele.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  sanction  the 
Raleigh  spelling  are  numerous,  as  shown  in  the  biographies 
by  Shirley,  Antony  Wood,  Sir  E.  Brydges,  Tytler,  and 
Macvey  Napier;  also  in  the  works  of  W.  Carew  Hazlitt,t 
E.  Arber,|  J.  Payne  Collier,  §  Kingsley,  S.  R  Gardiner,  ||  and 
Edmund  Gossef — all  honoured  names  in  modern  literature, 
but  all  following  the  vox  populi  instead  of  recording  the 
proper  name  of  our  Devon  worthy.  Kingsley  was  such  an 
intense  admirer  of  Sir  Walter,  as  to  render  it  difl&cult  to 
understand  why  he  should  have  followed  the  popular  spell- 
ing of  his  hero's  name;  possibly  from  his  practical  and 
truth-loving  mind  never  having  been  directed  to  the  subject.** 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  asked  whether  the  retention  or 
absence  of  a  vowel  in  Sir  Walter's  surname  is  worth  the 
serious  consideration  of  this  Association — whether  it  is  not 
in  fact  an  instance  of  "much  ado  about  nothing"  ?  To  such  I 
would  reply,  that  apart  from  the  adoption  of  that  which  is 
right,  and  rejection  of  that  which  is  wrong— apart  from 
paying  the  strictest  regard  to  truth,  even  in  such  a  small 
matter  as  the  present  subject  may  apparently  seem  to  be, 
surely  to  honour  the  memory  of  a  great  man — especially 
such  an  one  as  that  of  Kalegh — the  starting-point  should  be 
to  give  him  his  proper  name,  and  not  to  assign  him  one  he 
never  wrote  and  never  adopted.  We  ought  not,  for  example, 
to  find  a  perversion  of  his  correct  surname,  and  which  un- 
doubtedly Raleigh  is,  in  such  prominent  public  positions 
as  these : 

1.  Affixed  as  his  name  to  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships. 

*  "  Sir  Walter  himself,  wherever  his  signature  has  been  preserved,  wrote 
Ralegh  (from  and  after  1584),  which  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  Oldys 
and  Dr.  Birch,  and  on  which  account  the  name  is  thus  printed  in  the  present 
work." — A.  Cayley,  jun.  Life  of  Sir  W.  Ralegh  (1806)  i.  2. 

t  W.  C.  Hazlitt  in  his  various  Bibliograj)hical  works,  and  even  quotes  it, 
in  error,  as  being  on  the  title-page  of  the  History  of  the  Worlds  edition  1617, 
Collections  and  Notes  (1876)  350. 

X   Vide  No.  29  of  English  Reprints. 

\  In  various  articles  in  Archa^ologia  xxxiv. ,  and  in  iV.  <fc  Q.  3rd  S.  v. 

II  Article  "Raleigh"  in  Encyclopccd.  Britan. 

If  Biography  of  Sir  W.  Ralegh  in  English  Worthies  series. 
**  His  memoir  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  appeared  originally  in  vol.  xxii.  of  the 
North  British  Review,  and  was  reprinted  in  vol.  xv.  of  his  Collected  Works 
(1880).  In  the  latter  the  titles  of  the  five  works,  upon  which  his  article  was 
founded,  are  printed  at  length  ;  and  in  two  of  these  (by  Oldys  and  Schom- 
burgk) the  names  are  erroneously  quoted  as  Raleigh,  as  though  that  form  had 
engrained  itself  so  strongly  in  the  English  temperament  as  to  refuse  to  be 
eradicated. 
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2.  Appended    to  his   portrait   in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery. 

3.  As  an  author  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum 
Library. 

4.  On  his  tomb  in  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Westminster.* 
These  remarks  are  humbly  ofifered  as  a  plea  in  favour 

of  Sir  Walter's  proper  name,  Ralegh,  being  adopted  and 
employed  by  all  those  (especially  Devonians)  who  honour 
his  name,  his  talents,  and  his  memory. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE. 

1.  Sir  Walter  Ealegh.  ^ 

2.  Ditto 

3.  Lady  Elizabeth  Ealegh,  his  wife. 

4.  Carew  Ealegh,  his  second  son. 

5.  Sir  Walter  Ealegh,  Carew  Ealegh's  eldest  son. 

6.  Lady  Elizabeth  Ealegh,  his  wife. 

7.  PhiUip  Ealegh,  Carew  Ealegh's  second  son. 

8.  Elizabeth  Ealegh 

9.  Philippe  [Philippa]  Ealegh 
10.  Anne  Ealegh 


Daughters  of  Carew  Ealegh's 
eldest  son. 


No.  1  is  copied  from  a  letter,  dated  April  10th,  1583,  in 
the  Egerton  Pwpers  (Camd.  Soc.  vol.,  1840),  94. 

No.  2  is  from  a  letter  preserved  in  Lambeth  Palace  Library, 
and  is  dated  Dec.  27th,  1589. 

The  remainder  are  fac-simile  autographs  contained  in  the 
"  Ealeigh  pedigree,"  noticed  at  page  459,  and  are  "  copied  from 
deeds  in  the  possession  of  W.  Lawrence  Lawrence,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
of  Sevenhampton." 

*  "  Within  the  Chancel  of  this  Church  was  interred  the  body  of  the  great 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,"  &c.  (History  of  St,  Margaret^ a  Churchy  by  Rev.  M.  E. 
C.  Walcott,  20.) 


« WILLIAM  OF  WOECESTEE,"  DEVON'S  EARLIEST 

TOPOGEAPHEE. 

BY    R.    N.    WORTH,    F.G.S. 
(Read  at  St.  Marychurch,  July,  1886.) 


The  personality  of  William  of  Worcester  need  not  concern 
ns  much.  His  claim  to  our  notice  is  that  of  being  the 
earliest  writer  on  Devonshire  topography,  for  his  jottings 
were  made  more  than  four  centuries  ago.  Still  we  may  well 
preface  to  the  record  of  his  local  notes  a  few  particulars 
concerning  himself.* 

William's  father  was  a  man  of  family  and  position — 
another  William,  likewise  surnamed  "  of  Worcester ;"  and  his 
mother  Elizabeth  Bottoner,  who  came  of  a  wealthy  mercantile 
family.  Commonly  known  as  William  of  Worcester,  our 
author  is  also  known  as  William  Bottoner,  and  seems  himself 
to  have  preferred  this  latter  appellation.  Born  at  Bristol  in 
1415,  he  studied  at  Oxford,  where  he  is  said  to  have  become 
famous  for  his  knowledge  of  history,  medicine,  and  astronomy, 
and  to  have  made  sundry  acceptable  classical  translations. 
Probably  a  little  learning  went  a  long  way.  His  Latin  does 
not  impress  us  with  a  very  high  opinion,  at  any  rate,  of  his 
linguistic  attainments.  He  became  seneschal,  secretary, 
physician,  and  friend  of  Sir  John  Fastolf,  and  eventually  his 
executor.  His  declining  years  he  spent  in  Bristol,  occupy- 
ing his  leisure  in  gardening,  and  in  collecting  topographical 
notes  touching  his  native  city.  He  appears  to  have  died 
in  1484. 

*  Much  to  my  regret,  when  I  had  made  considerable  progress  with  this 
paper,  I  found  that  my  friend,  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe,  had  intended  to  take 
up  the  subject,  and  had  made  preparations  accordingly.  I  should  have 
preferred  therefore  to  leave  it  in  his  hands ;  but  he  has  decided  to  stand 
aside,  and,  with  a  kindness  which  I  cannot  too  heartily  acknowledge,  has 
placed  at  my  disposal  his  own  materials,  including  some  works  of  great  rarity. 
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The  Itinerary  of  William  of  Worcester  is  a  rough 
common-place  book,  wherein  he  entered  things  which  struck 
him  while  on  his  journeys,  and  noted  such  items  of  informa- 
tion as  he  gathered  from  all  manner  of  persons,  and  thought 
worthy  of  preservation.  He  was  a  fourteenth -century 
topographical  Captain  Cuttle,  and  made  notes  whenever  and 
wherever  opportunity  served.  His  own  observations  appear 
to  have  been  taken  with  a  fair  amount  of  care ;  but  in  other 
particulars  we  are  continually  being  reminded  of  the  fallibility 
of  hearsay  evidence.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  passages 
in  very  quaint  English,  the  Itinerary  is  written  in  rugged 
mediaeval  Latin,  with  an  occasional  resort  to  a  word  in  the 
vernacular  when  the  pseudo-classical  equivalent  was  not 
handy.  The  MS.  is  in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge,  and  has  only  once  found  its  way  into  print  in  any- 
thing like  a  complete  form,  when  edited  by  Nasmith  in  1778. 
This  volume  has  now  become  very  scarce,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence the  writings  of  William  of  Worcester  are  very  little 
known,  save  the  Bristol  part  of  the  Itinerary,  of  which  an 
excellent  edition  was  published  nearly  fifty  years  since  by 
Mr.  Dallaway. 

The  present  paper  contains  all  the  passages  of  William's 
work  relating  to  Devon.  These  are  mostly  connected  with  a 
journey  made  by  him  to  St.  Michael's  Mount  in  1478,  when 
he  was  in  his  64th  year.  The  Latin  original  is  given  as 
contained  in  Nasmith,  and  on  the  opposite  pages  will  be 
found  a  translation  which  it  has  been  sought  to  make  fairly 
literal.  The  variations  in  the  names  of  places  in  the  original 
are  very  curious;  in  the  translation  they  are  given  in  the 
modern  form. 

Mr.  Nasmith*s  transcript  is  not  free  from  errors.  Some 
are  easHy  detected,  but  others  give  considerable  difficulty. 
The  MS.  is  written  in  a  peculiarly-crabbed  hand;  and,  as 
anyone  can  see,  the  style  of  our  author  is  not  the  clearest. 
His  jottings,  however,  embody  such  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
information  touching  mediaeval  Devon,  that  they  are  worth 
some  little  pains.  Hence  they  have  been  somewhat  freely 
annotated.  All  explanatory  words  introduced  into  the  text 
are  enclosed  in  brackets ;  the  editorial  character  of  the  notes 
will  be  apparent.  Omitted  passages  are  indicated  by  dots. 
I  cannot  congratulate  myself  upon  having  solved  all  the 
knotty  points  that  present  themselves  ;  but  the  reproduction 
of  the  original  Latin  will  enable  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  subject  to  draw  their  own  conclusions,  and  to  correct 
any  slips. 
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THE  ITINEEAEY. 

Incipiunt  notahilia  per  W.  Worcestre  scripto  in  vicLffio  de 
Bristolia  ad  Montem  Sancti  Michaelis  in  anno  Christi 
H78, 

Aqua,  quae  currit  per  Kyrton,  incipit  apud  Orford  per 
5  miliaria  ex  parte  occidentali  de  Kyrton,  et  currit  per 
Orford  et  Old  Kyrton,  necnon  ad  Newton  per  3  milituia 
de  Kyrton,  et  per  Bramfordpyne  per  unum  miUare  de 
Newton,  et  tunc  cadit  in  aquam  Excestrise  prope  villain 
in  pontem,  et  tunc  currit  cum  aqua  Excestrise  usque  portnm 
Hamons  de  Upson  per  3  miliaria  de  Excestre. 

In  kalendario  martirologii  monasterii  de  Newnam  prope 
Axmyster^  ubi  dominies  Cohham  habd  pulchrum  manerium, 

Dominus  Thomas  Broke,  quondam  dominus  de  Cobham, 
12  die  augusti. 

Thomas  de  Brytton,  episcopus  Exoniensis  26  die  septembris. 

Walterus  Stapulton,  episcopus  Exonien&is  15  die  octobris. 

1445.     Walterus  Bonvyle. 

Thomas  Holbroke,  chevalier,  15  die  novembris  obiit. 

Domina  Johanna,  domina  de  Cobham,  EegenaJdi  Bay- 
broke,  13  die  januarii. 

Eeginaldus  Mann,  primus  fundator  Newnam,  20  die  januarii. 

Dominus  Johannes  Ryly  miles,  10  die  marciL 

Johannes  Hewn  3^"^  8  die  julii  obiit. 

Johannes  Grauntsin,  episcopus  Exoniensis,  obiit  16  die 
julii. 

Nicholaus  Bonevyle  miles  4  die  Augusti. 

Willelmus  Cheyny  miles  6  die  Augusti  obiit. 

Sancta  Whyte,  Candida,  virgo  jacet  apud  ecclesiam  Whyte- 
chyrch  per  .  .  .  miliaria  de  Cherde,  et  dedicatur  die  Pente- 
costen. 

Sancta  Eegina,  id  est  Eeyn,  virgo  in  ecclesia  prope  Crokgyn 
in  comitatu  Somersetise. 

Aqua  quae  currit  per  vUlam  Lamport  habet  originem  ultra 
Shyrbern  villam  per  tria  miliaria,  et  currit  per  viUas  Yeville, 
Yeldchestre  et  Lamport  usque  Myghell-borough,  et  ibi  currit 
in  flumen  villse  Tanton,  et  insimul  transit  per  pontem  de 
Brygewater. 
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THE  ITINEEAEY. 

The  beginning  of  the  nx)tes  written  hy  William  of  Worcester 
on  his  journey  from  Bristol  to  St,  MichaeVs  Mount,  in  the 
year  of  Christ  H78, 

The  water  which  runs  by  Crediton  [the  Greedy]  begins  at 
Orford,  five  miles  westward  of  Crediton,  and  runs  by  Orford 
and  Old  Crediton,  and  also  to  Newton  [St.  Cyres],  three 
miles  from  Crediton,  and  by  Brampford  Pyne,  one  mile 
from  Newton,  and  then  it  falls  into  the  water  of  Exeter, 
near  the  town  at  the  bridge,  and  then  it  runs  with  the 
water  of  Exeter  to  the  haven-port  of  Topsham,  three  miles 
from  Exeter."* 

In  the  martyrs'  kalendar  of  the  monastery  of  Newenham,  near 
Axminster,  where  Lord  Cohham  has  a  fair  manor. 

Lord  Thomas  Broke,  late  lord  of  Cobham,  twelfth  day  of 
August. 

Thomas  de  Bitton,  bishop  of  Exeter,  26th  day  of  September. 

Walter  Stapledon,  bishop  of  Exeter,  15th  day  of  October. 

1445.     Walter  BonvUle. 

Thomas  Holbroke,  knight,  died  15th  day  of  November. 

Lady  Johanna,  lady  of  Cobham,  Eeginald  Baybroke,  13th 
day  of  January. 

Eeginald  Mohun,  first  founder  of  Newenham,  20th  day  of 
January. 

Lord  John  Eyly,  knight,  10th  day  of  March. 

John  Hewn  the  third,  died  8th  day  of  July. 

John  Grandisson,  bishop  of  Exeter,  died  16th  day  of  July. 

Nicholas  Bonville,  knight,  4th  day  of  August 

William  Cheyny,  knight,  died  6th  day  of  August. 

Saint  White  (Candida),  virgin,  lies  in  the  church  of  Wyte- 
church,  .  .  .  miles  from  Chard,  and  dedicated  the  day  of 
Pentecost. 

Saint  Queen,  that  is  Eeyn  [Fr.  reine'\  virgin  lies  in  a 
church  near  Crewkerne,  in  the  county  of  Somerset. 

The  water  which  runs  by  the  town  of  Langport  has  its  rise 
three  miles  beyond  the  town  of  Sherborne,  and  runs  by  the 
towns  of  Yeovil,  Ilchester,  and  Langport  to  Boroughbridge, 
and  there  it  runs  into  the  river  of  Taunton  town,  and  together 
they  pass  by  the  bridge  of  Bridgewater. 

*  Orford  here  is  possibly  Washford,  which  lies  to  the  north  of  Crediton  ; 
Old  Crediton  is  a  name  unknown  to  me ;  Brampford  Pyne  is  manifestly  a 
twinned  jumble  of  Brampford  Speke  and  Upton  Pyne. 
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In  kalendario  monasterii  Newnhamper  1  miliaria  de  Axmyster, 

Sanctus  Eobertus,  abbas  Cisterciencis,  29  die  aprilis. 

Sanctus  Hugo,  abbas  Cisterciencis,  29  die  aprilis. 

Dedicacio  ecclesiae  de  NewnLam  18  die  aprilis,  in  honore 
beatae  Mariae. 

Translacio  spinise  coroDse  domini  die  11  augustL 

Sanctus  Malachius,  monachus  de  Hibernia,  Episcopus, 
5  novembris  obiit. 

Johannas  Fastolf,  chevalier  non  de  Anglia,  obiit  .  .  , 

Sancti  aequentes  secundum  inform  adonem  fratris  Johannis 
Burges  ordinis  prcedicatorum  Excestrioe, 

Sanctus  Walfricus  sacerdos  jacet  in  ecclesia  .  .  .  inter 
Yeville  et  Crokehorn. 

Sanctus  Brandwellanus,  filius  regis,  confessor,  jacet  in 
ecclesia  villee  de  Branston,  per  8  miliaria  de  Axmyster,  et  per 
4  miliaria  de  le  south-see. 

Sancta  Sativola,  virgo  canonizata,  jacet  in  ecclesia  Sancti 
Volae  civitatis  Exonise  ultra  pontem*  orientalem. 

Sanctus  Walterus,  monachus  ordinis  Bekeherlewyn  in 
Normannia,  sed  natus  de  civitate  Norwici,  et  ducens  religiosam 
vitam  in  monasterio  de  Cowwyke  ultra  portem  occidentalem 
Excestrise  per  dimidiam  miliaris  et  est  canonizatus,  ut  in 
legenda  vitse  suae  inscribitur,  quod  natus  fuit  in  civitate 
Norwici. 

Ecclesia  monasterii  Newnam  ordinis  Sancti  Benedicti, 

Tjongitudo  ecclesiae  Newnam  continet  100  steppys;  et 
ejus  latitude,  videlicet  brachiorura  continet  76  steppys;  et 
longitude  chori  continet  40  steppys. 

Castellum  de  Excestre  fundatum  per  dominum  Eothmonde 
baronem  dictae  civitatis. 

Ecclesia  cathedralis  Excestrise  prime  fundata  per  Athel- 
stanum  regem  Angliae. 


Myned  portus  proximus  ultra  Bryggewater  versus  Devon- 
shyre. 

Combe  portus  id  est  Ilfercombe. 
Barstable  portus  sequitur. 


Clearly  a  misscript  or  misprint  for  portem. 
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In  the  kalendar  of  the  monastery  of  Netvenham,  one  mile  from 
Axminster. 

Saint  Robert,  Cistercian  abbot,  29th  day  of  April. 
Saint  Hugh,  Cistercian  abbot,  29th  day  of  April. 
Dedication  of  the  church  of  Newenham,  18th  day  of  April, 
in  honour  of  the  blessed  Mary. 

Translation  of  the  Lord's  crown  of  thorns,  11th  of  August. 
Saint  Malachi,  monk  of  Ireland,  bishop,  died  5th  November. 
John  Fastolf,  knight,  not  of  England,  died  .  ,  . 

The  foUomng  sainis  after  the  information  of  Brother  John 
Surges,  of  the  Dominican  order,  Exeter. 

Saint  Wulfric,  priest,  lies  in  the  church  [of  Haselbury] 
between  Yeovil  and  Crewkerne. 

Saint  Brandwell,  king's  son,  confessor,  lies  in  the  church  of 
the  town  of  Branscombe  [?],  eight  miles  from  Axminster,  and 
four  miles  from  the  south  sea. 

Saint  Sidwell,  canonized  virgin,  lies  in  the  church  of 
Saint  Sidwell,  beyond  the  east  gate  of  the  city  of  Exeter. 

Saint  Walter,  monk,  of  the  order  of  Bekeherlewyn,  in 
Normandy,  but  born  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  leading  a 
religious  life  in  the  monastery  of  Cowick,  half  a  mile  beyond 
the  west  gate  of  Exeter,  is  canonized,  and  it  is  written  in  the 
legend  of  his  life  that  he  was  born  in  the  city  of  Norwich. 

The  church  of  the  monastery  of  Newenham,  of  the  order  of 
St.  Benedict, 

The  length  of  the  church  of  Newenham  contains  a 
hundred  steps;  and  its  breadth,  that  is  to  say  [with  the] 
transepts,  contains  seventy-six  steps ;  and  the  length  of  the 
choir  contains  forty  steps.* 

The  castle  of  Exeter  was  founded  by  Lord  Eougemont, 
baron  of  the  said  city.f 

The  church  of  the  cathedral  of  Exeter  was  first  founded 
by  -^^elstan,  king  of  England. 

The  port  of  Minehead  comes  next  beyond  Bridgewater 
towards  Devonshire. 

Combe  port,  that  is  Ilfracombe. 
Barnstaple  port  follows. 

*  Worcester's  steps  are  generally  considered  equivalent  to  twenty  inches. 
This  would  make  the  dimensions  of  Newenham  Abbey  Church — length, 
166  ft.  8  in.  ;  breadth,  126  ft.  8  in.  ;  length  of  choir,  66  ft.  8  in. 

t  A  very  amusing  blunder.  The  name  of  the  site — the  "  red  hill " — 
converted  into  that  oi  the  founder. 

2  G  2 
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1420.  5  nonas  Julii,  dominus  Edmundus  Lacy,  sacrse 
theologise  professor,  ab  ecclesia  Herford  consecratus  episcopus 
exoniensis  per  mortem  domini  Johannes  Kateryk;  qui 
Edmundus  obiit  apud  Chiddlegh  10  Septembris,  anno 
Christi  1455. 

•  ••••• 

1288.  Ecclesia  nova  sedis  cathedralis  Exoniensis  est  de 
novo  fundata  a  Petro  episcopo  dictse  sedis, 

Ecclesice  de  Excestre, 

Rex  Athelstanus  est  fundator  primus  hujus  ecclesiae. 

Longitude  navis  100  steppys  )  ^g^       ^^^ 

Longitudo  chori  90  steppys    J         ^ 

Longitude  brachiorum  ecclesise  90  steppys. 

Spacium  inter  columpnas  10  steppys. 

Longitudo  claustri  continet  66  steppys  ex  parte  orientali. 

Longitudo  de  le  new  chapiter-howse  a  nova  orientali 
fenestra  facta  per  Georgium  Nevyle  episcopum  30  steppys. 

Item  quselibet  fenestra  in  le  ovyrhistory  continet  5  vel 
6  pagettas  anglice  panys,  et  quaelibet  fenestra  in  le  elis 
ecclesiae  continet  5  pagettas  pulchras. 

Et  toto  ecclesise  desuper  est  archuata,  pulcherrimo  modo. 

Pons  Excestriae  super  Ex-water  continet  16  archis. 

Longitudo  pontis  praedicti  continet  200  steppys  meos 
computatos. 

Ab  Excestre  usque  Seynt  Mary  Otteray  x  miliaria. 

Et  ab  Otteray  usque  Axmyster  x  miliaria. 

Et  ab  Axmyster  usque  Taunton  12  miliaria. 

Castrum  de  Excestre  vocatur  castellum  Eugemond. 

Pons  de  Honyton-clist- water  per  3  miliaria  de  Excestre. 

Eons  dictae  aquae  incipit  in  Exmore  ex  parte  boriali  et 
orientali  per  circa  x  miliaria  et  cadit  in  mare  apud  Exmouth 
havyn. 

Exmouth  havyn  distat  ab  Excestre  versus  meridiem 
videlicet  6  miliaria. 
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1420.  11th  of  July,  Lord  Edmund  Lacy,  professor  of  holy 
theology,  from  the  church  of  Hereford,  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Exeter  upon  the  death  of  Lord  John  Catryk,  which 
Edmund  died  at  Chudleigh,  Sept.  10th,  in  the  year  of 
Christ  1455. 

...... 

1288.  The  new  church  of  the  see  of  the  cathedral  of 
Exeter,  is  newly  founded  by  Peter,  bishop  of  the  said  see.* 

The  [cathedral']  church  of  Exeter,  ^ 

King  ^delstan  is  the  first  founder  of  this  church.  &^o 

Length  of  the  nave  100  steps  \ .  g^  9i^%  " 

Length  of  the  choir  90  steps  J  ^^^  P^^®^'  y/1 

Length  of  the  transepts  of  the  church  90  steps.  ^^^  / 

Space  between  the  columns  ten  steps.  9%/L  " 

The  length  of  the  cloisters  contains  sixty-six  steps  east-       , 
ward.  /f^ 

The  length  of  the  new  chapter  house  to  the  new  east    -   ^ 
window,  made  by  George  Neville,  bishop,  thirty  steps,  f  /^ 

Item  every  window  in  the  clerestory  contains  five  or  six 
lights,  and  every  window  in  the  aisles  of  the  church  contains 
five  fair  lights. 

And  the  whole  of  the  church  is  vaulted  over  in  the  fairest 
fashion. 

The  bridge  of  Exeter  [Old  Exe  Bridge]  above  Exe-water 
contains  sixteen  arches. 

The  length  of  the  aforesaid  bridge  contains  200  steps  of 
my  reckoning.! 

From  Exeter  to  St.  Mary  Ottery  ten  miles. 

And  from  Ottery  to  Axminster  ten  miles. 

And  from  Axminster  to  Taunton  twelve  miles. 

The  castle  of  Exeter  is  called  the  castle  of  Rougemont. 

The  bridge  of  Honiton-clist-water  three  miles  from  Exeter. 

The  spring  of  the  said  water  begins  in  Exmoor  about  ten 
miles  to  the  north-east,  and  it  falls  into  the  sea  at  Exmouth 
haven.  § 

Exmouth  haven  distant  from  Exeter  towards  the  south, 
that  is  to  say  six  miles. 

*  That  is,  by  Bishop  Quivil,  the  great  master-builder  of  the  present 
edifice,  who  commenced,  and  largely  carried  out,  the  transformation  of 
the  previous  Norman  structure. 

t  The  dimensions  given  reduced  to  the  20-inch  scale  are :  nave,  166  ft. 
8  in.  ;  choir,  150  feet ;  transepts,  150  feet ;  space  between  columns,  16  ft. 
8  in. ;  cloisters,  109  feet;  chapter  house,  50  feet. 

X  Or  110  yards. 

§  It  really  rises  at  Black  Down,  but  the  direction  is  given  fairly. 
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Pons  fluminis  villae  Seynt  Mary  Otteray,  qui  distat  a  villa 
de  Excestre  eundo  versus  Axmyster  et  Taunton. 

Incipit  fons  ejus  apud  Otreyford,  per  4  miliaria  in  parte 
boriali  de  Seynt  Mary  Otrey,  et  cadit  in  portu  Otyrmouth 
havyn,  et  sic  dicta  aqua  currit  per  terrain  circa  novem 
miliaria. 

Axmyster  villa  distat  ab  Excestre  20  miliaria. 

Ax-water  currit  per  viUam  Axmyster,  ubi  est  pons  magna, 
et  incipit  ejus  fons  per  4  miliaria  in  boriali  et  orientali  iQtra 
villam  Axmyster  per  8  miliaria,  et  cadit  in  mari  apud  portum 
vocatum  Seton-havyn  per  distantiam  5  miliarium  ab  Axmyster 
ex  parte  meridionali. 

Castellum  de  Excestre. 

Castellum  de  Wodbery  castel  scitum  circa  sex  miliaria  de 
Excestre  ex  parte  orientali  et  meridionali,.  stat.' 


Sylla  vocata  Islond  continet  in  longitudine  im.  miliaria  et 
latitude  4. 

Seynt  Mary  island  continet  in  longitudine  4  miliaria  et 
latitudine  4  miliaria ;  pertinet  abbati  Tavystock. 

Insula  Eascow  pertinet  abbati  Tavystock,  continet  in  longi- 
tudine 3  miliaria,  et  in  latitudine  3  miliaria,  inculta  cum 
cuniculis  et  avibus  vocatis  pophyns. 


Nominia  princvpalium  fluminum  in  Gornuhia. 

Thamar  aqua  famosissima  in  Cornubia. 

Tavy  incipit  a  .  .  .  et  vadit  per  Tavystok. 

Plym  incipit  in  Dertmore  per  14  miliaria  in  parte  boriali, 
et  vadit  usque  portum  villse  Plymton. 

Erm  magnum  flumen  incipit  in  Dertmore,  et  currit  usque 
villam  .  .  .  de  le  south  see. 

Yalm  water  incipit  in  Dertmore,  et  vadit  ad  villam  .  .  . 
per  18  miliaria  .  .  . 

Avyn  water  incipit  in  Dertmore,  et  vadit  per  ...  in 
portum  .  .  . 
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The  bridge  of  the  river  of  the  town  of  St.  Mary  Ottery, 
which  is  distant  from  the  city  of  Exeter  thence  towards 
Axminster  and  Taunton. 

Its  spring  begins  at  Otterford,  four  miles  northward  of 
St.  Mary  Ottery,  and  it  falk  into  the  port  of  Ottermouth 
haven,  and  thus  the  said  water  runs  through  the  land  about 
nine  miles. 

Axminster  town  distant  twenty  miles  from  Exeter. 

Axe-water  runs  by  the  town  of  Axminster,  where  there  is 
a  great  bridge,  and  its  spring  begins  four  miles  to  the  north- 
east, eight  miles  beyond  the  town  of  Axminster,  and  it  falls 
into  the  sea  at  the  port  called  Seaton  haven,  by  the  distance 
g{  five  miles  from  Axminster  southward.* 

Castle  of  Exeter. 

The  castle  of  Woodbury  castle  is  situated  about  six  miles 
from  Exeter  on  the  south-east.     It  stands 

•  ..*•• 

The  island  called  Scilly  contains  in  length  four  miles  and 
breadth  four. 

Saint  Mary  island  contains  in  length  four  miles  and  in 
breadth  four  miles.     It  belongs  to  the  abbot  of  Tavistock. 

The  island  of  Tresco  belongs  to  the  abbot  of  Tavistock.  It 
contains  in  length  three  miles  and  in  breadth  three  miles. 
Uncultivated,  with  conies  and  birds  called  puffins.! 

« 

Names  of  the  chief  rivers  in  Cornwall,  J 

Tamar,  the  most  famous  water  in  Cornwall. 

Tavy  begins  at  .  .  .  and  goes  by  Tavistock. 

Plym  begins  in  Dartmoor,  fourteen  miles  to  the  northward, 
and  goes  to  the  port  of  the  town  of  Plympton. 

Erme,  a  great  river,  begins  in  Dartmoor,  and  runs  to  the 
town  ...  of  the  south  sea. 

Yealm-water  begins  in  Dartmoor,  and  goes  to  the  town 
.  .  .  eighteen  miles. 

Avon- water  begins  in  Dartmoor,  and -goes  by  .  .  .  into  the 
port  .  .  . 

*  In  a  straight  line  the  whole  course  of  the  Axe  from  rise  to  embouchure 
would  be  about  twenty  miles,  but  the  actual  length  is  double  this.  The 
source  is  more  than  twice  the  distance  given. 

t  These  puffins  played  an  important  part  in  the  financial  history  of 
Scilly.  In  1345  Ralph  de  Blanchminster  held  the  island  under  the  Duchy 
of  Cornwall,  as  of  the  honour  of  Launceston,  by  the  annual  rent  of  300 
puffins,  at  Michaelmas ;  and  a  century  later  Scilly  was  held  by  Sir  John 
Colshill,  of  whom  more  anon,  by  the  annual  render  of  50  puffins,  or  6s.  8d. 

X  Our  author  here  evidently  includes  Devon  under  this  head,  but  elsewhere 
recognises  the  two  counties  as  distinct.  Most  of  the  distances  given  in  this 
list  are  approximately  accurate. 
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Dert  aqua  magna  incipit  in  Dertmore,  et  est  major  flumen 
omnium  fluminum,  et  currit  per  Toteness  per  spacium  xx 
miliariorum  de  fonte,  et  deinde  currit  usque  Dertmouth 
havyn. 

Tengmouth,  id  est  Kenton,  aqua  incipit  in  Dertmore,  et 
currit  per  xx  miliaria,  per  .  .  .  et  cadit  in  mare  apud 
Tengmouth. 

Exwater  incipit  apud  Exmore  per  30  miliaria  ex  parte 
boriali  Excester,  currit  per  Bamton,  qui  distat  usque  Kyrton 
per  spacium  15  miliariorum,  a  villa  Kyrton  usque  civitatem 
Excetyr  currit  per  spacium  7  miliariorum,  et  ab  Excetyr 
currit  usque  Topsam,  sunt  3  miliaria,  et  de  Topsam  currit 
usque  villam  Exmouth-havyn  per  spacium  VI  miliariorum,  et 
ibi  cadit  in  mare  meridionale. 

Sancta  Morwinna  virgo  jacet  in  ecclesia  [quae]  stat  per  11 
miliaria  de  Seynt  Nichtons,  ubi  duo  fontes  duorum  fluminum 
oriuntur,  viz.  Thamar  flumen  qui  seperat  Cornubiam  et 
Devoniam,  et  terminat  apud  le  havyn  de  Salt-ash  juxta 
Plymouth  per  tria  miliaria,  et  dictum  flumen  Thamar  currit 
per  Lanceston  prope  tria  miliaria  dictse  villse,  et  de  Fery- 
water  vocat.  Calstokyath  per  tria  miliaria  de  Tavystok 
usque  Kaergroyn,  et  deinde  usque  portum  Salt-ash,  ubi 
cadit  in  portu  maris,  in  tota  currit  circa  40  miliaria:  et 
alterum  flumen  vocatur  Torge  et  currit  per  Haderlee  Toryton 
Bydyford ;  et  cadit  in  mare  apud  portum  sive  Hamonem  de 
Appuldore-port,  et  sic  currit  per  terram  in  circuitu  per 
estimacionem  40  miliaria  exparte  boriali. 

Flumen  aquae  de  Newbrygge  per  5  miliaria  ultra  Taystock 
vocatur  Lyner  et  ejus  fons  incipit  .  .  . 


Lyscard  x  miliaria  usque 
Tavystock,  et  a  dicta  villa  usque 
Okynham  16  miliaria,  et  a  dicta  villa 
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Dart,  a  great  water,  begins  in  Dartmoor,  and  is  the  chief 
river  of  all  the  rivers  [of  Dartmoor],  and  runs  by  Totness  for 
the  space  of  twenty  miles  from  its  source,  and  thence  it  runs 
to  Dartmouth  haven. 

Teignmouth,  that  is  Kenton,  water*  begins  in  Dartmoor, 
and  runs  for  twenty  miles,  by  .  .  .  and  falls  into  the  sea  at 
Teignmouth. 

Exe-water  begins  at  Exmoor,  thirty  miles  to  the  north- 
ward of  Exeter;  runs  by  Bampton,  whence  the  distance  to 
Crediton  is  by  the  space  of  fifteen  miles ;  from  the  town  of 
Crediton  to  the  city  of  Exeter  it  runs  by  the  space  of  seven 
miles;  and  from  Exeter  it  runs  to  Topsham,  being  three  miles; 
and  from  Topsham  it  runs  to  the  town  of  Exmouth-haven, 
for  the  space  of  six  miles,  and  there  it  falls  into  the  south 

sea.t 

Saint  Morwenna,  virgin,  lies  in  a  church  [Morwenstow], 
which  is  situated  eleven  miles  from  Stoke  St.  Nectans 
[Hartland],  where  from  two  springs  two  rivers  rise,  namely,  the 
river  Tamar,  which  divides  Cornwall  and  Devon,  and  ends  at 
the  haven  of  Saltash,  next  Plymouth  by  three  miles,  and  the 
said  river  Tamar  runs  by  Launceston,  near  three  miles  from  the 
said  town,  and  from  the  Ferry  water  called  Calstockyath,  J 
three  miles  from  Tavistock,  to  Cargreen,  and  thence  to  the 
port  of  Saltash,  where  it  falls  into  the  seaway — in  all  it  runs 
about  forty  miles.  And  the  other  river  is  called  the  Torridge, 
and  it  runs  by  Hatherleigh,  Torrington,  and  Bideford,  and  it 
falls  into  the  sea  at  the  port  or  haven  of  Appledore  port,  and 
thus  it  takes  a  circuit  through  the  land  northward  by  estima- 
tion forty  miles. 

The  river  of  the  water  of  Newbridge  five  miles  beyond 
Tavistock  [is]  called  Lynher,  and  its  source  begins  § 


Liskeard  ten  miles  to 

Tavistock,  and  from  the  said  town  to 

Okehampton  sixteen  miles,  and  from  the  said  town  .  .  . 

*  A  very  curious  blunder,  the  Kenne,  whence  Kenton,  falls  into  the  Exe. 

t  Here  again  is  another  remarkable  slip.  Crediton  is  by  the  Greedy,  not 
the  Exe.  The  distances  are  so  much  more  exact  that  it  is  probable  the  error 
is  Worcester's  own,  and  not  his  informants'.  Perhaps  the  real  fault  is  in  his 
style,  and  he  did  not  mean  to  convey  that  Crediton  was  actually  on  the  Exe. 
Indeed  he  gives  the  Greedy  ante, 

X  This  seems  to  mean  simply  that  there  was  a  ferry  at  what  is  now 
Calstock,  and  therefore  an  accustomed  route  between  Devon  and  Cornwall. 
Probably  the  ferry  was  at  or  near  the  site  of  Gunnislake  New  Bridge,  which 
Leland  in  the  following  century  records  as  then  built 

§  Ni^Qpost, 
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Tavy  aqua  sub  monasterio  Tavystoke  currit;  incipit  in 
forest  Dartemore  scita  per  duo  miliaria  ex  parte  orientali 
villse  de  Tavystoke ;  sed  dicta  aqua  sive  fons  incipit  in  dicta 
foresta  ultra  8  miliaria  villae  Tavystoke,  et  va(Ut  per  ab- 
bathiam  de  Bokelond  per  4  miliaria  de  Tavystok,  et  inde  per 
parochialem  ecclesiam  de  Beereferrys  ubi  les  sylver  mynes 
fodiuntur,  et  abinde  cadit  in  aquam  de  Tamar  infra  spacium 
miliaris  supradicti  portus. 

Pons  aquae  Lyners  vocat  Newbryge  distat  ex  parte  meri- 
dionali  et  orientali  de  Tavystoke  per  5  miliaria,  id  est  a  villa 
de  Liscard  eundo  versus  monasterium  Tavystoke. 

Okynhampton. 

Styklpath  distat  a  Okynton  8  miliaria,  et  ibi  est  fons 
vocatus  Tow-water,  et  incipit  per  tria  miliaria  exparte  meri- 
dionali,  et  vadit  per  mare  septemtrionale  per  Ydy  usque 
Barstaple. 

Zeele  villa  sequitur  prope  Stykylpath  per  unum  miliare. 
Crokornwylle  distat  per  10  miliaria  de  Okynhampton  inter 
dictam  villam  et  Crokyniwelle,  et  distat  ab  Excestre  10 
miliaria. 

Excestre  civitas. 


Informacio  Thomce  Peperelle  de  Tavystoke  notarii  puhlici, 

Sanctus  Eamonus  episcopus  Hibernise  jacet  in  scrinio  in 
ecclesia  abbathiae  de  Tavystoke  inter  chorum  et  capellam 
Beatae  Mariae ;  et  ejus  dies  translacionis  agitur  5  die 
januarii,  vigiliae  epiphaniae,  et  ejus  dies  obitus  agitur  die 
28  Augusti. 

Sanctus  Barnocus,  anglice  Barnoc,  heremita  jacet  apud 
Bramton  per  4  miliaria  ex  parte  norwest  de  Berstaple ;  fuit 
filius  regis  Calabriae ;  ejus  dies  agitur  7  die  januarii. 

•  ••••• 

Castrum  quadratum  de  Lydiford  fundatum  fuit  antiquis 
annis  preteritis  per  primores  Cornubiae  tunc  conver  .  .  . 
Pons  profundissimus  tocius  Angliae  sub  ponte  et  strictus  .  .  . 
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• 

Tavy-water  runs  by  Tavistock  monastery.  It  begins  in 
the  forest  of  Dartmoor,  which  lies  two  miles  to  the  eastward 
of  the  town  of  Tavistock;  but  the  said  water  or  spring 
begins  in  the  said  forest  eight  miles  beyond  the  town  of 
Tavistock,  and  it  goes  by  the  abbey  of  Buckland  Monachorum, 
four  miles  from  Tavistock,  and  thence  by  the  parish  church 
of  Beer  Ferrers,  where  the  silver  mines  were  digged;*  and 
thence  it  falls  into  the  water  of  Tamar,  within  the  space  of  a 
mile  from  the  before-mentioned  port. 

The  bridge  of  Lynher-water,t  called  Newbridge  [is]  distant 
five  miles  to  the  southward  and  eastward  of  Tavistock — that  is 
from  the  town  of  Liskeard  going  towards  Tavistock  monastery. 

Okehampton. 

SticklepatJi  [is]  distant  three  miles  from  Okehampton,  and 
there  is  the  spring  called  Taw-water,  and  it  begins  three 
miles  to  the  southward,  and  it  goes  to  the  northern  sea  by 
Ydy  [?  Egges(ford) J  to  Barnstaple. 

[South]  Zeal,  the  next  town  near  Sticklepath,  by  one  mile. 
Crockemwell  [is]  distant  ten  miles  from  Okehampton, 
between  the  said  town  and  Crockernwell,  and  [is]  distant 
from  Exeter  ten  miles.  I 

Exeter  city. 

Information  hy  TJiomas  Peperclle^  of  Tavistock,  notary  public. 

Saint  Eumon,||  an  Irish  bishop,  lies  in  a  shrine  in  the 
abbey  church  of  Tavistock,  between  the'  choir  and  the 
Lady  Chapel;  and  his  translation  day  is  kept  on  the  fifth 
day  of  January,  the  vigil  of  the  Epiphany,  and  his  obit 
day  is  kept  on  the  28th  day  of  August. 

Saint  Barnoc,  the  hermit,  lies  at  Braunton,  four  miles 
north-west  of  Barnstaple.  He  was  the  son  of  a  king 
of  Calabria.  His  day  is  kept  on  the  seventh  day  of 
January. 

The  square  castle  of  Lydford  was'  anciently  founded,  in 
years  gone  by,  by  the  chief  men  of  Cornwall,  then  conver — 

The  bridge,  the  deepest  in  all  England  under  the  bridge, 
and  narrow.  ... 

*  Beer  silver  lead  mines  were  of  importance  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

t  The  Notter,  crossed  near  its  head  at  ** Newbridge"  by  the  road  from 
Callington  to  Liskeard.  Worcester  apparently  did  not  hear  it  called  by  this 
name. 

X  From  Okehampton  on  we  have  a  note  of  the  road  between  that  place  and 
Exeter.  The  contused  reference  to  Crockemwell  is  evidently  intended  to 
mean  that  place  is  equidistant  between  Okehampton  and  Exeter. 

§  The  Peperells  are  found  in  the  next  century  in  good  positions  in 
Plymouth. 

II  Tavistock  abbey  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St.  Rumon. 
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riumen  pontis  altissimi  sub  castro  de  Lydyford  per  sex 
miliaria  de  Tavystoke,  et  6  usque  Tokynton;  currit  de 
Dertmore  fons  ejus  per  10  miliaria  ex  parte  boriali  maris 
prope  villam  Seynt  Nyghtow,  et  currit  usque  aquam  portu  de 
Plymouth. 

Castrum  prenobile  de  Okehampton  prope  villam  Oke- 
hampton  per  12  miliaria  de  Tavystoke  versus  orientam  et 
Excestriam,  quondam  Thomas  Curteny  comitis  Devonise, 
edificatum  per  Thomam  primum  comitem. 

Fons  fluminis  de  Okehampton  currit  sub  castro  supradicto, 
incipit  apud  Cremere  in  Thertmore  et  currit  usque  Lydiford* 
villam  et  ad  Barstaple,  incidem  in  mare  boriale  portus 
Barstaple. 


Memorandum  de  ortu  fondum   et  aquarum  fluminum   in 
comitatu  Comubice  et  Devonice. 

Excestre  aqua  incipit .  .  . 

Tyngmouth  flumen,  aqua  proxima  versus  Myghellmont 
incipit  apud  .  .  . 

Flumen  Deerso,  quod  vadit  ad  hamonem  villse  Totenese  et 
sic  usque  Dartemouth. 

Flumen  Plymouth. 

Flumen  Tavystoke  incipit  circa  3  miliaria  ex  parte  boriali 
Tavystoke,  cadit.  in  Ash  water. 

Flumen  Plinmouth. 

Flumen  pontis  Eiale  incipit  in  parte  boriali  Launceston 
per  tria  miliaria,  cadit  in  Ash  water :  prima  aqua  Tamar,  ubi 
est  passagium  per  decem  miliaria  ad  mare  meridionale. 


Insula  parva,  anglice  a  rok,  vocata  Edestone,  scita  south 
et  north  ex  opposite  Plymouth,  aliter  dicta  le  forland  de 
Eaume  opyn  upon  Plymmouth,  et  jacet  in  the  narrow-see 
per  circa  15  miliaria. 


*  Probably  an  error  in  transcription  or  the  press.     Bideford  seems  the 
place  intended. 
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The  river  of  the  highest  of  bridges  (by  the  castle  of 
Lydford,  six  miles  from  Tavistock,  and  six  to  Okehampton) 
runs  from  Dartmoor,  its  source,  ten  miles  northward  of 
the  sea  near  the  town  of  Stoke  St.  Nectan,  and  it  runs 
to  the  water  of  the  port  of  Plymouth.* 

The  famous  castle  of  Okehampton,  near  the  town  of 
Okehampton,  twelve  miles  from  Tavistock,  towards  the  east 
and  Exeter,  heretofore  of  Thomas  Courtenay,  earl  of  Devon, 
built  by  Thomas,  first  earl. 

The  source  of  the  river  of  Okehampton  [which]  runs  by 
the  before-mentioned  castle,  begins  at  Cranmere  in  Dartmoor, 
and  it  runs  to  Bideford  town  and  to  Barnstaple,  and  falls 
into  the  north  sea  at  the  port  of  Barnstaple. 

Memorandum  of  spring  heads  and  river  waters  in  the  counties 
of  Cornwall  and  Devon, 

• 

Exeter-water  begins  .  .  . 

Teignmouth  river,  the  next  water  towards  St.  Michael's 
Mount,  begins  at .  .  . 

The  river  Dart,  that  goes  to  the  haven  of  the  town  of 
Totnes,  and  thus  to  Dartmouth. 

Eiver  Plymouth.! 

Eiver  Tavistock  begins  about  three  miles  to  the  northward 
of  Tavistock,  falls  into  Ash- water.  % 

Eiver  Plinmouth.t 

Eiver  Bridgerule  begins  three  miles  north  of  Launceston, 
falls  into  Ash- water:  the  first  water  of  Tamar,  where  is  a 
passage  of  ten  miles  to  the  north  sea. 


A  little  island,  in  English  a  rock,  called  Eddystone,  is 
situated  south  and  north  opposite  to  Plymouth,  otherwise 
called  the  foreland  of  Eame  open  upon  Plymouth,  and  it  lies 
about  fifteen  miles  in  the  narrow  sea. 


•  That  is,  it  falls  into  the  Tamar. 

t  There  seems  a  distinction  intended  here  ;  and  the  oldest  form  as  seen  in 
Domesday  is  not  Plympton,  but  Plintona. 

X  The  only  river  at  Tavistock  is  the  Tavy,  but  that  does  not  fall  into 
Ash-water,  in  which  we  are  probably  to  identify  the  Carey,  which  flows 
through  Ashwater  parish  to  the  Tamar  above  Poulston  Bridge ;  and  though 
not  the  first,  is  certainly  the  first  important  tributary  of  that  river.  But 
the  "river"  of  Bridgerule  is  as  far  to  the  north  of  the  Carey  as  Tavistock  to 
the  south. 
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Insula  Sancti  Nicholai  in  portu  de  Plymouth  scita  continet 
in  longitudine  .  . .  et  in  latitudine  .  .  . 

Et  ibi  est  capella.  Sancti  Nicliolai  fundata. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Sanctus  Juncus  jacet  in  ecclesia  de  Plynt  prope  villain  de 
Loo,  per  6  miliaria  de  Fowey,  et  14  miliaria  de  Plynton. 

1457  circa,  Nicholaus  Eadford,  manens  apud  Pogh-hyUe 
circa  4  miliaria  de  Kyrton,  juris  peritissimus,  de  concilio 
domini  Bonevyle  contra  Thomam  Corteney  comitem  Devoniae 
fuit  occisus  per  Thomam  filium  comitis  seniorem,  in  loco  seu 
domo  dicti  Badulphi;  et  dictus  Thomas  filius  postea  comes 
fuit,  et  fuit  capitaneus  apud  Wakefeld,  ubi  Ricardus  dux 
Ebor,  Georgius  comes  de  Eichemond  . . .  fuere  occisi. 


Versjis  in  tabula  ecdesice  Tavystoh 

Cum  sine  spe  timor,  mox  desperatio  torquet, 
Et  nisi  spes  timeat,  subita  presumpcio  damnat, 
Ergo  timor  sine  spe,  nee  spes  valet  obsque  timere, 
Sic  inferre  potest,  hie  amat,  ergo  timet. 
Est  amor  ergo  timor,  sed  uon  convertitur  inde. 

Ordulphus  dux  Cornubiae  tempore  Edgari  regis  fundavit 
monasterium  de  Tavystoke. 

Versus  in  kalendario  ecclesice  Tavystoke, 

Quo  quis  a  dextris  te  percute  sive  sinistro 

Hie  perempti  sunt  pirati  sine  numero  et  12  apud  Sulham. 

In  kalendario  ecclesice  monasterii  Tavistoke, 

Sanctus  Petrocus  confessor,  4  die  junii. 
Sanctus  Nin  martir,  die  15  junii. 
1264.  Sancti  Simonis  de  Monte-forti  die  4  Augusti 
Sancti  Adelwaldi  episcopi,  die  2  augusti. 
Sancti  Elidii  episcopi,  8  die  augusti,  jacet  in  insula  Syllys. 
Dedicacio  ecclesiae  Sanctae  Mariae  de  Tavystoke,  21  die 
augusti. 

Sancta  Elena  Eegina,  die  25  augusti. 
Sanctus  Genosius,  die  25  augusti. 
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The  island  of  Saint  Nicholas,*  situated  in  the  port  of 
Plymouth,  contains  in  length  .  .  .  and  in  breadth  .  .  .  and 
there  a  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas  is  founded. 

•  •.•*» 

St  Juncus  lies  in  the  church  of  Pelynt,  near  the  town  of 
Looe,  six  miles  from  Fowey,  and  fourteen  miles  from 
Plympton. 

About  1457  Nicholas  Radford,  dwelling  at  Poughill,  about 
four  miles  from  Crediton,  a  most  skilful  lawyer,  of  the  party 
of  Lord  Bonville  against  Thomas  Courtenay,  earl  of  Devon, 
was  killed  by  Thomas,  eldest  son  of  the  earl,  at  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  said  Eadford,t  and  the  said  Thomas  the  son  was 
afterwards  earl,  and  was  a  captain  at  Wakefield,  where 
Eichard  Duke  of  York,  George  Earl  of  Richmond  .  .  .  were 
killed. 

Verses  on  a  tablet  of  the  church  of  Tavistock. 

Despair  with  speed  tormenteth  hopeless  fear ; 

When  hope  is  fearless  comes  presumption  near ; 

Nor  fearless  hope,  nor  hopeless  fear,  avail  apart — 

If  a  man  loves,  straight  fear  is  in  his  heart. 

In  love  man  fear  discerns ;  though  fear  to  love  ne*er  turns. 

Ordulf,  duke  of  Cornwall,  founded  the  monastery  of  Tavis- 
tock, in  the  time  of  King  Edgar. 

Verses  in  the  Jcalendar  of  the  church  of  Tavistock, 

What  matter  whether  thou  art  killed  on  the  right  or  the  left. 
Here  were  slain  pirates  uncounted,  and  twelve  at  Sulham.J 

In  the  kalendar  of  the  church  of  Tavistock  monastery. 

Saint  Petrock,  confessor,  4th  day  of  June. 
Saint  Nin,  martyr,  16th  day  of  June. 
1264.  Saint  Simon  de  Montfort,§  4th  day  of  August. 
Saint  -^thelwald,  bishop,  2nd  day  of  August. 
Saint  Elid,  bishop,  8th  day  of  August,  lies  in  the  Scilly  Isles. 
Dedication  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  of  Tavistock,  2l8t 
day  of  August. 

Saint  Helen,  queen,  25th  day  of  August. 
Saint  Genosius,  25th  day  of  August. 

*  Of  late  years  Drake's  Island  ;  once  St.  Michael's,  and  again  Tristram's. 

t  This  took  place  at  Radford's  house  at  Upcotts,  in  part  still  standing ; 
and  the  incident  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  Paston  letters,  where  some  of  the 
same  phrasing  is  employed.     Worcester  had  associations  with  the  Pastons. 

X  I  cannot  suggest  the  reference.  The  Norsemen-  who  burnt  Tavistock  can 
hardly  be  meant.     Sulham  is  unknown  to  me  as  a  Devon  name. 

§  i,e,  the  famous  Earl  of  Leicester  of  the  Barons'  War. . 
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Sanctus  Einnom  episcopus,  die  30  augiisti. 

No  +  memoria  de  sancto  Hermeto,  28  die  augusti 

No  +  memoria  de  sancto  Aidiano  martire,  8  die  Septembris. 

No  +  Sancto  Maurio  cum  sociis  vi.  m^.  iii°.  xxvi. 

Longitudo  ecclesiae  monasterii  Tavystoke  continet  preter 
capellam  Beatse  Marise  126  steppys :  et  ejus  latitudo  continet 
cum  14  steppys  latitudinis  navis  ecclesiae  21  steppys. 

Longitudo  navis  dictae  ecclesiae  tantum  usque  ad  chorum 
continet  60  steppys. 

Longitudo  chori  42  steppys:  longitudo  capellae  cum 
transitu  circa  36  steppys. 

Longitudo  ecclesiae  parochialis  Tavystoke  continet  90 
steppys ;  et  ejus  latitudo  continet  26  steppys. 


Insulae  de  Scilly  sunt  sub  approtasmento  Pii  papae  anno 
1462,  6  idus  julii  anno  3°  pontificatus  Pii  papae,  ad  instanciam 
abbatis  Tavystoke,  et  domini  Johannis  Colfylle  militis, 
domini  principalium  insularum,  et  dictus  abbas  est  rector 
dictarum  insularum. 

Pons  magnus  est  scitus  super  aquam  Tamar,  est  scitus 
inter  Kylhampton  et  Lanceston  super  le  Freshwater. 

Pons  vocatus  Polston-brygge  scitus  super  flumen  Tamar- 
water,  sequitur  per  unum  miliare  de  Lanceston  ex  parte 
orientali,  continet  circa  6  arches,  per  patriam  edificatus. 

Item  pons  vocatus  Greston-brygge  scitus  super  aquam 
Thamar  per  tria  miliaria  ex  parte  orientali  de  Lanceston  in 
medio  patriae. 

Pons  vocatus  Hautes-brygge  proxime  sequitur  super  aquam 
Thamar  prope  villam  Dyrynton,  per  unum  miliare  ex  parte 
orientali  de  Derynton. 

De  Hawtys-brygge  usque  Kellyngton  villam  sunt  5 
miliaria,  et  aqua  fluminis  Thamar  transit  usque  Seynt 
Germayn,  et  deinde  usque  Kaergrowne,  et  de  Kaergrowne 
usque  Asth,  ubi  cecidit  in  mare  inter  Plymoth  et  Saltash. 

Memorandum  quod  aqua  Thamar  incipit  apud  fontem  inter 
villam  Seynt  Nyghtens  et  Torynton. 
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Saint  Eumon,  bishop,  30th  day  of  August. 

No  +  memory  of  Saint  Hermet,  28th  day  of  August. 

No  +  memory  of  Saint  Aidan,  martyr,  8th  day  of  Sep- 

N5  +  Saint  Maurice  [with]  his  fellows  6326.     O^c^lmrir  l'^Z6^ 

The  length  of  the  church  of  Tavistock  monastery,  beyond  aeio^ 
the  Lady  Chapel,   contains   126    steps;    and    its    breadth 
contains,  with  fourteen  steps  the  breadth  of  the  nave  of  the 
church,  twenty-one  steps. 

The  length  of  the  nave  of  the  said  church,  up  to  the 
choir,  contains  sixty  steps. 

The  length  of  the  choir  forty-two  steps;  the  length  of 
the  [Lady]  chapel,  with  the  retro-choir,  about  thirty-six  steps. 

The  length  of  Tavistock  parish  church  contains  ninety 
steps,  and  its  breadth  contains  twenty-six  steps.* 
...... 

The  islands  of  Scilly  are  under  ordinance  of  Pope  Pius, 
the  20th  July,  in  the  year  1462,  in  the  third  year  of 
the  pontificate  of  Pope  Pius,  at  the  instance  of  the  abbot  of 
Tavistock,  and  the  lord  John  ColviUe,  knight,  lord  of  the 
chief  islands,  and  the  said  abbot  is  rector  of  the  said  islands. 

The  great  bridge  is  situate  upon  Tamar-water ;  it  is  situate 
between  Kilkhampton  and  Launceston,  on  the  Freshwater.? 

The  bridge  called  Polston  bridge  is  situate  upon  the  river 
Tamar-water,  a  mile  on  from  Launceston,  eastward.  It 
contains  about  six  arches  [and  was]  built  by  the  country. 

Item  the  bridge  called  Greston  bridge  is  situate  upon 
Tamar-water,  three  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Launceston, 
between  the  countries  [Devon  and  Cornwall]. 

The  bridge  called  Horse  bridge  comes  next  upon  Tamar- 
water,  near  the  town  of  Derryton,  one  mile  to  the  eastward 
of  Derryton. 

From  Horse  bridge  to  the  town  of  Callington  is  five  miles, 
and  the  water  of  the  river  Tamar  passes  to  St.  Germans,  J  and 
thence  to  Cargreen,  and  from  Cargreen  to  Saltash,  where  it 
falls  into  the  sea  between  Plymouth  and  Saltash. 

Memorandum  that  Tamar-water  begins  at  a  spring  between 
the  towns  of  St.  Nectans  and  Torrington. 

*  These  dimensions  are  :  Abbey  church,  length,  209  feet ;  breadth,  35  feet ; 
length  of  nave,  100  feet ;  length  of  choir,  70  feet ;  lady  chapel  and  retro- 
choir,  about  60  feet.  Parish  church :  length,  150  feet ;  breadth,  43  feet 
8  inches. 

t  There  seem  to  have  been  local  names  for  parts  of  the  larger  rivers  in 
frequent  use. 

X  This  is  of  course  an  error. 
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Memorandum  de  lez  havyns  Comubice. 

A  Pensans  usque  Plymmouth  havyn,  et  specialiter  per- 
tinentes  ad  havyn  de  Falmouth  sunt  147  portus  et  crykes. 

Inprimis  circa  villam  Falmouth  sunt  147  havyns  infra 
spacium  70  miliaria  a  Tavystoke  versus  occidentem  usque 
portum  Markysew  versus  occidentem  et  Pensans. 
•  •*•••• 

A  Low  havyn  distat  usque  Weymouth  Saltash  11  miliaria. 

A  Saltash  usque  Corgrowne  tria  miliaria. 

Corgrowne    prope*    Stavystoke    abbotys   .   .   .   ibi    sunt 
salmones  per  duo  miliaria  de  Corgroyn. 

Plymouth. 

Distat  par  3  miliaria  de  Saltash  usque  Plymouth. 

Hie  Jinit  lez  havyns  de  Cornewayles, 

Item  from  Patyscoo  havyn  to  Barstaple. 
Item  from  Barstaple  to  Ilfercombe. 
Item  from  Ilfercombe  to  Brigsrewater. 


"^OO" 


A  Wellynton  usque  Culmyton  10  miliaria. 
A  Colmyton  usque  Excestre  10  miliaria. 
Excestre. 

•  ••••• 

A  Excestre  ad  Montem  Michaelis,  prima  villa  Baytyns  ad 
Crokornwell  10  miliaria. 

A  Crokornwell  to  Okynton-castell  10  miliari. 

De  Okynton  usque  Launceston  10  miliaria. 

...... 

1.  Mount  Mygell  ultra  Excestre  100  miliaria. 

4.  Sanctus    Michaelis    de    Brenton,   ubi   est   capeUa   per 
2  miliaria  ultra  Tavykstoke  versus  Lanceston. 

Fxcetyr  xx  m  to 
Okynton,  and  15  m  to 

Lanceston,  et  est  pons  vocat.    Polston  bryge  per  unam 
miliare  citra  Lanceston,  ubi  Comubia  incipit. 


Calstoketrach  proper  per  unum  miliare  voc.  Howtesbrygge 
per  4  miliaria  de  Kellyngton. 

...... 

*  Prope  is  used  here,  as  occasionally  elsewhere,  in  a  very  loose  fashion. 
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Memorandum  of  the  Cornish  havens. 

From  Penzance  to  Plymouth  haven,  and  specially  apper- 
taining to  the  haven  of  Falmouth,  are  147  ports  and  creeks. 

First  about  the  town  of  Falmouth  are  147  havens  within 
the  space  of  seventy  miles  from  Tavistock  towards  the  west, 
to  the  port  of  Marazion  towards  the  west  and  Penzance. 
.  •  .  •  •  . 

From  Looe  haven  the  distance  to  Weymouth*  Saltash 
eleven  miles. 

From  Saltash  to  Cargreen  three  miles. 

Cargreen,  near  Tavistock  abbey  .  .  .  there  are  salmon  two 
miles  from  Cargreen. 

Plymouth. 

Distance,  three  miles  from  Saltash  to  Plymouth. 

Here  end  the  havens  of  Cornwall. 

...... 

Item  from  Padstow  haven  to  Barnstaple. 
Item  from  Barnstaple  to  Ilfracombe. 
Item  from  Ilfracombe  to  Bridgewater. 

...... 

From  Wellington  to  CuUompton  ten  miles. 
From  CuUompton  to  Exeter  ten  miles. 
Exeter. 

•  ••••• 

From  Exeter  to  Michael's  Mount,  first  town  Baytyns  [?],  to 
Crockernwell  ten  miles. 

From  Crockernwell  to  Okehanrpton  castle  ten  miles. 
From  Okehampton  to  Launceston  ten  miles. 

1.  Michael's  Mount  beyond  Exeter  a  hundred  miles. 
4.  Saint  Michael  of  Brent  Tor,  where  [there]  is  a  chapel, 
two  miles  beyond  Tavistock,  towards  Launceston. 

Exeter  twenty  miles  to 

Okehampton,  and  fifteen  miles  to 

Launceston,  and  [there]  is  a  bridge  called  Polston  bridge  one 
mile  this  [Devon]  side  of  Launceston,  where  Cornwall  begins. 
...... 

Calstoketrach,t  near  by  a  mile  [the  bridge]  called  Horse 
bridge,  four  miles  from  Callington. 

*  There  is  some  error  here.  No  local  name  occurs  at  all  resembling 
Weymouth.  Can  Tavymouth  be  meant?  or  was  Plymouth  the  origintd 
word  ?    This  however  seems  improbable  from  its  subsequent  mention. 

t  This  may  be  intended  as  a  contraction  of  Calstock  trajectus  =  Calstock  ferry. 

2  H  2 
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Plymouth  20  miliaria  de  Okyngton. 

Plymton  est  castell,  ys  3  miliaria  de  Plymton  citra 
PlymoutL 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Longitudo  ecclesiae  collegii  de  Kyrton,  per  7  miliaria  ex 
parte  borise  Excestrae  cum  capella  Beatae  Marise,  videlicit 
continet  120  de  steppys  meis. 

Latitudo  ecclesiae  cum  elys  et  brachiis  dictse  ecclesiae 
continet  50  steppys  de  mea  mensura. 

Latitudo  navis  ecclesiae  cum  duabus  Elys  continet  30 
steppys. 

Item  sunt  6  archus  in  navi  ecclesiae  cum  pulcra  ovyrstorye. 

Item  navis  ecclesiae  continet  circa  14  de  steppis  meis. 


Veneris  predicto,  jantavi  apud  Taunton,  .  .  .  et  applicui 
ad  noctem  ad  villam  de  .  .  .  per  12  miliaria  de  Taunton, 

Sabbati  12  die  septembris,  jantavi  apud  Kyrton,  ubi  est 
Collegium. 

Sabbati  predicti  applicui  ad  villam  Okenton  ubi  est 
castellum  comitis  Devoniae,  pernoctando  ibidem. 

Dominica  13  die  septembris,  de  Okenton  usque  villam  de 
Launceston  cum  castro,  et  pernoctavi  tota  die  et  nocte. 

Locutus  fui  de  doctore  Ewen  et  certis  cronicis. 


Dominica  20  septembris,  equitavi  de  Bodman  usque  villam 
Lastidyelle,  et  applicui  usque  villam  Bokehenney  et  .  .  .  et 
Fowey  loquendo  et  pernoctando  cum  Eoberto  Bracey. 

Lunae  21,  equitavi  per  Lyscard  apud  Ferram,  et  applicui 
per  le  moore  vocat  Dertmore,  et  per  aquam  vocatam  le  Hach 
.  .  .  et  applicui  usque  abbathiam  Tavystoke,  pernoctando. 

Martis  22,  post  meridiam  equitavi  de  Tavystoke  per  villam 
Seynt  Mary  Otery,  loquendo  cum  M  .  .  .  Cornewayle  pres- 
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Plymouth  twenty  miles  from  Okehampton. 

[At]  Plympton  is  a  castle;  Plympton  is  three  miles  this 
[the  Devon]  side  of  Plymouth. 

•  ••... 

The  length  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Crediton  (seven 
miles  northward  of  Exeter)  with  the  Lady  Chapel ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  contains  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  my  steps. 

The  breadth  of  the  church,  with  the  aisles  and  transepts 
of  the  said  church,  contains  fifty  steps  of  my  reckoning. 

The  breadth  of  the  nave  of  the  church,  with  the  two 
aisles,  contains  thirty  steps. 

Item  there  are  six  arches  in  the  nave  of  the  church,  with  a 
pretty*  clerestory. 

Item  the  nave  of  the  church  contains  [in  breadth]  about 
fourteen  of  my  steps,  t 

•  •  .  .  •  '  • 
Friday  aforesaid  [Sept.  11],  I  breakfasted  at  Taunton,  and 

came  at  night  to  the  town  of  [Bampton  ?]  twelve  miles  from 
Taunton. 

Saturday,  the  twelfth  day  of  September,  I  breakfasted  at 
Crediton,  where  is  a  College. 

Saturday  aforesaid,  I  came  to  the  town  of  Okehampton, 
where  is  a  castle  of  the  earl  of  Devon,  abode  there  the  same 
night. 

Sunday,  the  13th  day  of  September,  from  Okehampton  to 
the  town  of  Launceston  (with  a  castle)  and  abode  there  all 
day  and  night. 

I  spoke  concerning  Dr.  Ewen  and  certain  chronicles.^ 

•  .  .  .  •  • 
Sunday,  the  20th  September,  I  rode  from  Bodmin  to  the 

town  of  Lostwithiel,  and  came  to  the  town  of  Bodinneck 
and  .  .  .  and  Fowey.  Talked  and  abode  the  night  with 
Eobert  Bracy.§ 

Monday,  21st,  I  rode  by  Liskeard  to  Ferram,  and  came  by 
the  moor  called  Dartmoor,  and  by  the  water  called  the 
Hach  .  .  .  and  came  to  the  Abbey  of  Tavistock :  abode  the 
night. 

Tuesday,  22nd,  after  noon,  I  rode  from  Tavistock  by  the 
town  of  St.  Mary  Ottery.    Spoke  with  M.  Cornewayle,  priest, 

*  Leland's  frequent  "  praty  "  suggests  this  rendering. 

t  These  dimensions  would  be  :  length,  200  feet ;  breadth,  83  ft.  4  in.  (with 
transepts) ;  nave  and  aisles,  50  feet ;  of  nave  about  24  feet. 

t  This  would  be  fairly  literal,  but  did  not  Worcester  mean  that  he  had  a 
chat  with  Dr.  Ewen  and  certain  cronies  ? 

§  This  was  Worcester's  cousin. 
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bitero,  et  potando,  et  ad  noctem  pernoctavi  apud  villain 
Axmyster  et  abbathiam  de  newnam. 

Mercurii  23  septembris,  equitavi  per  villain  Charde  usque 
Taunton,  jantando  ibidem  ,  .  .  et  pernoctavi  .  .  . 

•  ••••• 

Insula  lindey,  in  le  seebord  in  Severn,  jacet  in  le  south 
parte  de  Caldey  per  21  miliaria  in*  mari,  et  continet  in 
longitudine  3  miliaria,  et  in  latitudine  3  miliaria,  non  est 
populata. 

•  ••••• 
Informacio  cujusdam  ferryman  marinarii  custodientis  anglice 

le  ferry,  id  est  eundo  et  redeundo  cum  parva  cimba  ex  trans- 
verso  aquarum  de  Avyn  et  Frame,  venieviibus  de  Bristollia 

apud  Rovmam. 
*  •  •  •  •  • 

Ab  insula  Holmys  usque  Londay  insulam  duo  kennyngs, 

id  est  twey  .  .  .   continet  quilibet  kennyng  20   miliaria, 

40  miliaria. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Pontes  Cornuhice  a  villa  Excestre  transeundo  versus  usque  le 

mount 
Brygge  Excet  vocat  Exbrygge. 
Oklynton-brygge  per  20  miliaria  de  Excestre. 
Lydford-brygge  per  6  miliaria  de  Okynton. 
Hawtys-brygge  per  8  miliaria  de  Lydford. 
Launceston-brygge    borialis    super    aquam    Thamar,    ubi 
Hawtys-brygge. 

•  «.... 

Ad  Barstaple-ward  Conlyng-brygge*  per  3  miliaria  de 
Excestre. 

Credy-brygge  distat  a  Conlyng-brygge  per  2  miliaria. 

Barstaple-brygge  distat  a  Credy-brygge  per  20  miliaria. 

Bydyford-brygge  distat  de  Barstaple  7  miliaria  de  le 
Mount  Myghell. 

*  A  misscript  or  misprint  for  Cowley  bridge  ;  i.e.  n  for  u. 
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and  drank,  and  at  night  abode  the  night  at  the  town  of 
Axminster,  and  abbey  of  Newenham.* 

Wednesday,  23rd  September,  I  rode  by  the  town  of  Chard  to 
Taunton ;  breakfasted  at  the  same  place . . .  and  abode  the  night. . . 

The  island  of  Lundy,  on  the  Severn  sea  board,  lies  in  the 

south  part,  twenty -one  miles  in  the  sea,  from  Caldey,  and 

contains  in  length  three  miles,  and  in  breadth  three  miles. 

It  is  not  peopled. 

•  ••••. 

The  information  of  a  certain  sea  ferryman  keeping  {English)  the 

ferry,  that  is  hy  going  and  retailing  with  a  little  boat  across  the 

waters  of  Avon  and  From^,  for  those  passing  from  Bristol  to 

Bownam. 

•  •  ■  •  • 

From  the  island  of  Holm  to  Lundy  island  two  kennings,t 

that  is  two  .   .   .  each  kenning  containing  twenty  miles, 

forty  miles. 

The  Cornish  bridges  crossed  in  going  from  the  city  of  JSooeter 

towards  the  Mount 

Bridge  of  Exeter,  called  Exe  bridge. 
Okehampton  bridge,  twenty  miles  from  Exeter. 
Lydford  bridge,  six  miles  from  Okehampton. 
Horse  bridge,  eight  miles  from  Lydford. 
Launceston   bridge,   north  upon  Tamar-water,   where  is 
Horse  bridge. 

•  ••••• 

Cowley  bridge,  three  miles  from  Exeter  towards  Barnstaple. 
Creedy  bridge,  two  miles  distant  from  Cowley  bridge^ 
Barnstaple  bridge,  twenty  miles  distant  from  Creedy  bridge. 
Bideford  bridge,  distant  from  Barnstaple  seven  miles  towards 
the  Mount  Michael. 

*  A  very  puzzling  passage.  Ferram  'inay  mean  Beer  Ferrers,  and  "the 
Hach"  vnay  be  Hatch  Mill  on  the  Tavy.  If  Worcester  had  crossed  the 
Tamar  at  Horse  Bridge  or  Calstock  ferry,  he  would  have  taken  Callington 
on  his  way.  There  is  no  stream  that  I  am  aware  of  in  the  locality  called 
Hach,  but  it  is  easy  to  understand  a  mistake  with  the  name  of  the  mill. 
There  is  a  place  called  Hatches  at  Calstock.  The  gap  after  Hach  makes  the 
solution  still  more  difficult.  If  Worcester  really  did  ride  from  Fowey  to 
Tavistock  in  one  day,  he  could  not  have  idled  on  the  road,  for  the  distance 
by  the  shortest  route  would  be  some  thirty  miles.  But  this  is  a  very  small 
matter  when  compared  with  the  next  day's  performance,  of  riding  after 
midday  from  Tavistock  to  Newenham,  with  a  halt  en  route  at  Ottery,  which 
would  be  something  like  fifty-five  miles  as  the  crow  flies.  There  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  that  he  crossed  Dartmoor,  and  that  apparently  on  the  Monday ; 
and  probably  the  solution  of  the  mystery  is  the  substitution  of  Tavistock 
Abbey  for  the  place  where  he  really  "  put  up."  If  this  were  Buckfast 
Abbey,  then  **the  Hach"  might  be  Ashburton's  "ash  burn." 

t  Kenning «"  eye  flight,'*  the  distance  covered  at  sea  by  an  average  eye. 
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PALAEONTOLOGY  OF  DEVONSHIKE. 

Part  XIII. 

BY   W.    PENGELLY,    F.R.S.,    F.G.S.,    ETC. 
(Read  at  St.  Marychurch,  July,  1886.) 


L  Quasi-Glacial  Phenomena  in  Devonshire:  Mr,  Somer- 
vail  on.     1884. 

On  1st  May,  1884,  Mr.  Alexander  Somervail,  late  of 
Edinburgh,  now  of  Torquay,  read  to  the  Geological  Society 
of  Edinburgh  a  Paper  On  the  ajpparent  Absence  of  Glacial 
Phenomena  in  Cornwall  and  Devon ,  and  its  hearing  on  some 
recent  Theories.  The  Society  have  published  the  Paper  in 
their  Transactions,  and  the  Author  has  kindly  favoured  me 
with  one  of  his  Eeprints.  Its  nine  octavo  pages  contain 
criticisms  of  certain  statements  and  opinions  advanced  by 
Dr.  Croll,  Professor  James  Geikie,  the  late  Mr.  C.  W.  Peach, 
Mr.  W.  A.  E.  Ussher,  Mr.  N.  Whitley,  and  myself.  Being 
thus  involved  in  certain  portions  of  the  Paper,  I  feel  disposed 
to  make  a  few  Notes  on  them,  and  in  order  that  the  note- 
worthy portions  may  be  fully  and  clearly  before  the  reader, 
I  purpose  quoting  the  passages  containing  them,  and  com- 
menting on  them,  in  order,  as  best  I  may. 

Are  there  traces  of  Glacial  Phenomena  in  Devonshire  ? 

Quotation  I.  "To  an  eye  trained  and  accustomed  to 
observe  the  well  defined  glacial  phenomena  of  Scotland  and 
the  more  northern  portions  of  England  and  Wales,  the 
surface  aspect  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  does  indeed  present  a 
very  decided  contrast,  and  strongly  inclines  the  observer  to 
doubt  if  there  are  any  features  iu  these  two  south-western 
counties  which  can  be  correctly  ascribed  to  glacial  action. 
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"The  whole  of  the  more  broadly  marked  features  which 
characterize  a  glaciated  country  are,  or  seem  to  be,  entirely 
absent.  There  is  no  true  boulder-clay  such  as  covers  wide- 
spread areas  in  the  countries  already  referred  to;  there  is 
nothing  corresponding  to  their  old  lateral  and  terminal 
moraine  heaps.  Very  few  erratic  boulders,  and  these  of  a 
somewhat  doubtful  origin.  No  polished  and  striated  surfaces." 

(p.i.) 

I  admit  at  once  that  my  eye  has  not,  as  presumably  the 
Author's  has,  been  "trained  and  accustomed  to  observe  the 
well  defined  glacial  phenomena  of  Scotland;"  but  I  have 
had  some  opportunities  of  studying,  under  the  guidance  of 
professional  experts,  the  corresponding  phenomena  of  West 
Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  Westmoreland. 

I  know,  and  greatly  admire,  the  Author's  industry  and 
perseverance,  but  I  am  not  fully  convinced  that  he  has  been 
among  us  long  enough  to  have  made  so  thorough  an  examin- 
ation of  our  large  county  as  to  warrant  his  sweeping  state- 
ments. It  is  presumably  safe  to  conclude  that  he  has  visited 
all  the  localities  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  of  which  he 
writes  in  the  Paper  now  under  notice,  and  has  carefully 
studied  in  situ  the  special  phenomena  described  by  the 
writers  he  names. 

It  may  be,  and  probably  is,  true,  as  the  Author  states, 
"  that  the  whole  of  the  more  broadly  marked  features  which 
characterise  a  glaciated  country  are,  or  seem  to  be,  entirely 
absent"  [in  Devonshire].  The  question,  however,  is  rather 
this :  "  Are  there  any  of  even  the  less  broadly  marked  glacial 
phenomena  within  this  county  ?" 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  at  this  point  that  by  a  "Glaciated 
country"  I  understand  a  country  having  within  it  certain 
phenomena  ascribable  to  the  action  of  glaciers;  while  by 
"  Glacial  phenomena  "  I  understand  phenomena  ascribable  to 
ice  and  its  action,  not  necessarily  to  the  direct  action  of  a 
glacier,  or,  indeed,  to  the  action  of  a  glacier  in  any  way. 

Devonshire  may  have  had  actual  glaciers  in  its  great 
uplands,  especially  Dartmoor  and  Exmoor,  without  such 
glaciers  having  been  a  portion  or  prolongation  of  any  ice- 
sheet  existing  in  the  northern  parts  of  our  island.  Such  an 
ice-sheet  must  have  ended  somewhere ;  and  may  have  ended 
considerably  north  of  this  county.  Our  modest  local  glaciers, 
to  attest  that  they  once  existed,  would  probably  have  left 
some  phenomena  which  would  not  be  likely  to  reach  the 
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character  of  "the  more  broadly  marked  features  which 
characterize  a  glaciated  country,"  such  as  Scotland. 

Again,  Devonshire  may  have  been  partially  submerged, 
and  its  small  local  glaciers  may  have  sent  off,  to  no  great 
distances,  floating  ice  freighted  with  rock  debris,  including 
boulders  of  considerable  size ;  while  an  ice-berg  or  ice-raft 
from  farther  north  may  have  occasionally  favoured  us  with 
a  block  or  two  while  on  its  voyage  southward.  We  have  to 
study  the  surface  deposits  of  our  county  to  determine,  not 
whether  we  can  compete  with  North  Britain,  but  whether 
there  are  any  facts,  even  on  a  small  scale,  which  can  and 
must  be  regarded  as  glacial  phenomena  of  any  kind. 

Such  glaciers,  if  any,  as  may  have  existed  in  Devonshire 
were  no  doubt  small  as  compared  with  their  North  British 
contemporaries,  and  their  achievements  would  probably  be 
relatively  unimportant  and  perhaps  disappointing.  "The  ice- 
work  done  by  the  extinct  glaciers,"  says  Sir  C.  Lyell,  "as 
contrasted  with  that  performed  by  their  dwarfed  represen- 
tatives of  the  present  day,  is  in  due  proportion  to  the 
relative  volume  of  the  supposed  glaciers,  whether  we  measure 
them  by  the  distances  to  which  they  have  carried  erratic 
blocks,  or  the  areas  which  they  have  strewed  over  with  drift, 
or  the  hard  surfaces  of  rock  and  number  of  boulders  which 
they  have  polished  and  striated.  .  .  .  The  glaciation,  although 
identical  in  kind,  is  on  so  small  a  scale  in  the  existing  Alpine 
glaciers  as  at  first  sight  to  disappoint  a  Swedish,  Scotch, 
Welsh,  or  North  American  geologist."  (Ant.  of  Man,  4th  ed. 
1873,  pp.  348-9.) 

"There  is,"  says  the  Author,  "no  true  boulder  clay"  [in 
Devon].  Professor  Nathorst,  of  Lund  in  Sweden,  is  of  a 
different  opinion.  He,  having  closely  studied  the  glacial 
phenomena  of  his  own  Scandinavian  peninsula,  and  having 
gone  thence  to  Spitzbergen  to  continue  his  studies,  came  to 
Bovey  Tracey,  in  Devon,  to  study  the  beds  in  which  he  had 
learnt  that  Betula  nana  had  been  found.  In  his  Paper 
descriptive  of  that  visit,  he  speaks  of  the  "  leaves  of  BeUila 
nana  in  a  stratified  loam,  which  rests  on  the  Boulder  Clayl^ 
meaning  by  the  latter  name  the  deposit  of  clay,  sand,  and 
stones  locally  known  as  the  Bovey  Tracey  "  Head."  {Ofversigt 
Af,  K,  Vetensk-Akad  Fordhandlingar,  1873,  No.  6.  Stock- 
holm, p.  17.) 

The  Author  says  also  "  There  is  nothing  corresponding  to 
their  "  [the  Scotch  and  N.  of  England]  "  old  lateral  and  ter- 
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minal  moraine  heaps ;"  but  here  again  a  Swedish  geologist, 
whose  attainments  give  him  a  right  to  be  heard  as  a  specialist, 
has  returned  a  different  verdict.  Dr.  Otto  Torell,  Professor 
of  Geology  in  the  University  of  Lund,  spent  in  1868  three 
days  on  Dartmoor  accompanied  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Ormerod,  F.G.8., 
whose  studies,  during  his  long  residence  at  Chagford,  made 
him  a  very  efficient  geological  guide.  Mr.  Ormerod,  who  has 
often  mentioned  the  subject  to  me,  writes  that  his  companion 
detected  moraines  in  three  distinct  localities — "One  at  a 
quarry  near  Shilstone  Tor,  rather  more  than  a  mile  N.W.  of 
Sandy  Park ;  another  against  the  western  side  of  Hunts  Tor, 
below  Chagford ;  and  the  third  near  Hounter  Tor."  He  has 
also  favoured  me  with  the  following  passage  from  his  Journal: 
"Thursday  10  Sept.  1868:  Torell  examined  the  gravel  beds 
going  up  to  Hounter  Gate  and  farther  on,  and  said  that  they 
were  evidently  of  glacial  origin  .  .  .  and  that  a  Swiss  or 
Swedish  Geologist  would  say  that  these,  and  the  beds  I 
called  '  Old  Gravel,'  west  of  Hunt's  Tor,  were  moraines." 

In  1869  Mr.  Ormerod  read  to  the  Geological  Section  of 
the  British  Association  a  Sketch  of  the  Northerly  and  Easterly 
Sides  of  Dartmoor^  and  concluded  the  abstract  of  his  Paper 
in  the  following  words  :  "  Professor  Otto  Torell,  when  visiting 
the  Moor  with  him "  [Mr.  Ormerod]  "  last  autumn,  gave  an 
unqualified  opinion  that  many  of  the  gravels  were  the 
remains  of  moraiDCS."  (J^^p*  Brit  Assoc.  1869;  Trans, 
of  the  Sections,  p.  99.) 

According  to  the  Author  there  are  in  Devonshire  "  very  few 
erratic  boulders,"  that  is  transported  boulders  or  blocks  of 
rock,  whether  angular  or  more  or  less  rounded.  The  number 
met  with  in  this  county  may  not  be  large  when  compared 
with  those  found  in  corresponding  areas  elsewhere,  but  I  must 
demur  to  the  statement  that  .there  are  "  very  few."  As  is 
shown  by  my  published  Papers  on  the  question,  my  observa- 
tions on  the  subject  under  notice  have  been  confined  to 
portions  of  the  district  between  the  Teign  and  the  Tamar, 
and  a  part  of  North  Devon,  the  whole  including  the  parishes 
of  Ashburton,  Chivelstone,  Churston,  Diptford,  Harberton, 
Morleigh,  Stoke  Gabriel,  Tamerton  Foliot,  and  Braunton, 
where  I  have  found  evidence  of  several  thousands  of  boulders, 
from  blocks  as  heavy  as  a  strong  man  could  barely  lift,  to  at 
least  one  mass  estimated  at  60  tons. 

The  Author  tells  us  finally,  in  Quotation  I,  that  Devonshire 
has  no  "  polished  and  striated  surfaces."    As  a  surface  may 
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be  polished  without  being  striated,  it  will  tend  to  simplifica- 
tion to  keep  the  two  phenomena  distinct. 

First,  then,  with  regard  to  polished  surfaces.  I  admit  that 
they  are  very  rare  with  us,  but  am  not  prepared  to  say  there 
are  none.  When  describing  the  Boulders  of  East  Leigh, 
in  the  parish  of  Harbertop,  I  remarked  "  They  are  generally 
angular  and  subangular,  but  with  one  face  more  or  less 
rounded  and  even  polished."    {Trans,  Devon,  Assoc,  ix.  179.) 

There  is,  as  every  Devonshire  geologist  knows,  a  con- 
siderable accumulation  of  gravel  overlying  unconformably 
the  Trias  between  Dawlish  and  the  Exe,  in  which  stones 
with  remarkably  flat  smooth  surfaces  are  by  no  means  rare. 
One  of  them  in  my  collection  may  even  be  said  to  be 
polished. 

Flat  smooth  stones,  to  which  there  will  be  occasion  to 
return,  are  so  common  in  what  is  known  as  the  "  Head  "  of 
Bovey  Heathfield — the  "  Boulder  Clay  "  of  Nathorst  and  the 
"Diluvium"  of  Heer — as  to  have  arrested  the  attention  of 
almost  every  observer,  whether  a  geologist  or  not. 

Striated  surfaces,  to  which  we  now  turn,  belong  to  two 
groups ;  first,  transported  stones  and  boulders  the  surfaces  of 
which  are  striated ;  second,  Eock  surfaces  in  situ  in  contact 
with  which  stones  and  boulders  have  been  transported,  and 
by  which  they  have  been  striated. 

With  regard  to  the  first  group,  I  have  observed  striae  in  a 
few  cases  and  have  recorded  the  facts,  which  will  of  necessity 
come  before  us  again. 

We  must  not  be  surprised,  however,  if  striated  stones  and 
blocks  are  very  few.  Sir  C.  Lyell,  writing  on  this  question, 
said  "  When  I  visited  the  terminal  moraine  of  the  glacier  of 
the  Ehone  in  1859,  and  tried  to  estimate  the  number  of 
angular  or  rounded  pebbles  and  blocks  which  exhibited 
glacial  polishing  or  scratches  as  compared  to  those  bearing 
no  such  markings,  I  found  that  several  thousand  had  to  be 
reckoned  before  I  arrived  at  the  first,  which  was  so  striated 
or  polished  as  to  differ  from  the  stones  of  an  ordinary  torrent- 
bed.  Even  in  the  moraines  of  the  glaciers  of  Zermatt,  Viesch, 
and  others,  in  which  fragments  of  limestone  and  serpentine 
are  abundant  (rocks  which  most  readily  receive  and  most 
faithfully  retain  the  signs  of  glaciation),  I  found,  for  one 
which  displayed  such  indications,  several  hundreds  entirely 
free  from  them."  {Ant  of  Man,  4th  ed.  1873,  p.  349.) 

I  have  lately  had  the  opportunity  of  carefully  examining 
several  large  boulders  of  the  unmistakeable  granite  of  Shap, 
in  Cumberland,  whence,  thanks  to  glacial  action,  they  have 
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travelled  to  York — a  distance  of  80  miles  as  the  crow  flies — 
and  could  not  detect  a  scratch  on  one  of  them. 

It  is  quite  true  that,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  are 
within  our  area  no  rocks  in  situ  having  striated  surfaces ;  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  the  rocks  of  that  part  of  Devonshire 
where,  if  anywhere,  such  surfaces  formerly  existed,  are  not 
likely  to  have  retained  them  to  the  present  day.  The 
Dartmoor  granites,  for  of  these  I  speak,  have  not,  when 
exposed,  such  an  enduring  surface  as  to  justify  any  hope 
of  finding  striae  on  them.  A  distinguished  countryman 
of  the  Author,  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Jamieson,  f.g.s.,  of  Ellon, 
Aberdeenshire,  whose  various  Papers  on  the  glacial  phe- 
nomena of  Scotland  (see  Quart,  Journ,  OeoL  Soc,  xvi  347-71, 
xix.  235-59,  and  xxi.  161-203)  were  so  largely  and  ap- 
provingly quoted  in  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  Antiquity  of  Man 
(4th  ed.  1873,  p.  284  et  seq,),  writing  me  on  this  question  in 
1876,  said  "  I  have  little  doubt  that  there  had  been  ice  on 
Dartmoor,  but  you  need  not  expect  to  find  any  glacial 
scratches  unless  where  the  surface  has  been  protected  from 
the  weather  by  a  covering  of  earth.  Our  granite  here  very 
rarely  indeed  retains  any  trace  of  glacial  markings  except 
where  recently  bared.  Some  siliceous  varieties  of  gneiss  and 
quartz  rock,  on  the  other  hand,  retain  the  marks  apparently 
for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  even  although  perfectly 
bare."  These  remarks  apply,  of  course,  with  even  greater 
force  to  polish. 

The  Whitacres  of  Tamerton  Foliot 

Quotation  II.  "The  Whitacres  of  Tamerton  Foliot  are,  I 
consider,  much  too  numerous  to  have  been  brought  any  great 
distance,  as  they  are  all  composed  of  one  variety  of  rock. 
It  seems  to  me  exceedingly  likely  that  these  quartz  boulders 
are  the  wreck  of  some  large  vein  or  veins,  which  may  yet  be 
found  in  the  district  at  no  great  distance,  as  I  have  seen 
many  such  boulders  in  Cornwall  derived  from  this  source, 
from  veins  in  the  Killas,  which  suddenly  swell  out  and 
contract  again,  with  little  or  no  indication  of  their  presence 
at  the  surface."  (p.  4.) 

The  reader  will  find  my  statements  respecting  the  Whita- 
kers — more  correctly  Whitacres — in  the  Trans.  Devon,  Assoc, 
(xii  309-311)  and  Rep,  Brit.  Assoc.  1880  (pp.  117-9).  The 
Author  objects  to  a  glacial  origin  for  the  Whitacres,  because 
he  considers  them  much  too  numerous  to  have  been  brought 
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any  great  distance,  as  they  are  all  composed  of  one  variety 
of  rock.  The  pith  of  this  objection  is  no  doubt  the 
assumption  that  a  glacier  of  great  extent  would  encounter 
many  varieties  of  rock,  and  would  receive  and  transport 
samples  of  at  least  most  of  them.  But  is  it  utterly  unprece- 
dented for  a  large  number  of  undoubted  glacial  boulders  in  a 
locality  to  be  exclusively  of  one  kind  of  rock  ? 

In  April  1871  the  Eoyal  Society  of  Edinburgh  appointed 
a  "  Committee  on  Boulders  or  Erratic  Blocks  in  Scotland." 
That  Committee  has  sent  in  several  Eeports,  and  I  am 
thankful  to  say  the  Convener,  Mr.  David  Milne  Home,  has 
been  so  good  as  to  favour  me  with  copies  of  them.  On 
looking  cursorily  through  the  First,  read  in  1872,  I  noted  the 
following  statements : — 

Fordyce,  in  Banff: — A  line  of  boulders  can  be  traced 
running  through  five  parishes  in  a  direction  S.  and  N.  They 
are  a  blue  whinstone.  In  one  parish  they  are  so  close  as 
almost  to  touch,  (p.  29.) 

Dallas,  in  Elgin: — Numbers  of  small  granite  boulders 
found  here.  (p.  31.) 

Kirriemuir ^  in  Forfar: — A  number  of  granite  boulders 
in  centre  of  parish,  both  grey  and  red.  (p.  33.) 

Camwathj  in  Lanark : — "Whinstone  boulders  in  large  heaps. 

<p-42-)  .  .    . 

Bressay,  in  Shetland : — A  number  of  boulders  consisting  of 
a  coarse  white  sandstone,  (p.  43.) 

At  Tamerton  Foliot,  however,  while  it  is  true  that  the 
large  masses  were  all  of  one  kind  of  rock,  namely,  "white 
opaque  quartz,"  it  is  equally  true  that,  as  I  stated  in  my 
account  of  the  Whitacres,  but  which  the  Author  has 
apparently  overlooked,  **  at  least  some  of  the  blocks,  instead 
of  lying  at  once  on  the  shillet "  [i.e.  the  rock  of  the  district], 
"  were  lodged  in  a  heterogeneous  accumulation  of  clay  and 
stones,  including  Whitacres  from  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
apple  to  that  of  a  common  cocoa-nut "  {Trans.  Devon.  Assoc. 
xii.  311,  1880) — an  accumulation,  be  it  remembered,  as 
foreign  to  the  locality  as  were  the  Whitacres  themselves ;  an 
accumulation  also  which  is  now  probably  much  less  in 
volume  than  at  first,  as  ordinary  Devonshire  rains  would  be 
quite  capable  of  dislodging  and  redistributing  it,  while  they 
would  have  no  effect  in  disturbing  large  blocks,  some  of 
them,  as  I  have  shown,  weighing  upwards  of  8  tons.  The 
transporting  agent,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  was  fraught 
with  more  than  one  kind  of  rock — one,  of  great  durability, 
represented  by  the  Whitacres,  while  others,  less  conservable, 
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had  been  converted  into  the  heterogeneous  accumulation  of 
clay  and  stones. 

When  the  Author  says,  **  It  seems  to  me  likely  that  the 
quartz  boulders  "  [i.e.  the  Whitacres]  "  are  the  wreck  of  some 
large  veins,"  I  feel  decidedly  inclined  to  agree  with  him, 
provided  his  proposition  may  be  amended  thus  : — "  It  seems 
to  me  likely  that  the  quartz  boulders  have  resulted  from  the 
wreck  of  a  rock  containing  some  large  quartz  veins/'  The 
wreck  of  quartz  veins  presupposes,  in  my  judgment,  the 
wreck  of  the  rock  containing  them ;  and  the  wreck  of  Shillet 
is  by  no  means  an  improbable  source  of  part  of  the  "  hetero- 
geneous accumulation  of  clay  and  stones,"  in  which  some  of 
the  Whitacres  were  lodged. 

When,  however,  the  author  adds  that  rocks  containing 
such  veins  "may  yet  be  found  in  the"  [Tamerton  Foliot] 
"  district,  at  no  great  distance,"  one  fancies  that  our  old  friend 
Uncle  Eemus  would  remark,  "Dish  yer  mout  be  true,  and 
den  agin  it  moutnt." 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  the  author  when,  appeal- 
ing to  his  Cornish  experience,  he  speaks  of  "Veins  in  the 
kiUas,  which  suddenly  swell  out  and  contract  again,  with 
little  or  no  indication  at  the  surface."  My  puzzles  are.  If 
there  are  little  or  no  indications  of  them  at  the  surface,  how 
is  it  known  that  they  suddenly  swell  out  and  contract  again  ? 
How,  indeed,  is  it  known  that  they  exist  at  all  ?  What  is 
the  evidence  that  the  boulders  observed  originated  in  veins 
which  cannot  be  observed  ?  and,  finally,  how  did  the  boulders 
from  such  a  source  reach  the  surface  to  be  observable  ? 

But,  assuming  for  the  moment  that  the  Tamerton  Foliot 
Whitacres  did  reach  the  spots  they  now  occupy  through  the 
agency  of  a  glacier.  Is  every  glacier  necessarily  of  great  length? 
The  Penny  Cyclopcedia  says  of  the  Glaciers  of  Switzerland  "  A 
very  few  are  only  three  miles  in  length ;  the  greater  number 
range  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles."  (xi.  240.)  Now,  as  is  stated 
in  my  account  of  the  Whitacres,  "  the  rock  of  the  district  is 
the  well-known  Devonian  shale — termed  *  shillet '  locally,  and 
*  killas '  by  the  miners  .  .  .  and,  according  to  the  map  of  the 
GeologicaJ  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  extending  to  great 
distances  in  all  directions."  {Trans,  JDevon.  Assoc,  xii.  311.) 
By  actual  measurements  on  the  map  it  will  be  found  that 
shillet .  occupies  the  entire  district  for  a  stretch  of  fully 
5  miles  from  Tamerton  Foliot  toward  the  north  as  well  as 
toward  the  west ;  there  is  an  equal  stretch  toward  the  east, 
interrupted  at  one  place  only  by  a  narrow  band  of  Elvan — a 
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rock  which  is  occasionally  very  soft;  while  toward  north- 
west there  is  nothing  but  shillet  for  fully  7  miles.  There  is 
therefore  in  the  district  space  enough  for  the  existence  and 
the  action  of  a  glacier  of  respectable,  though  modest,  size; 
but  which,  through  geological  necessity,  could  never  be 
freighted  with  a  great  variety  of  rock. 

The  Boulders  of  East  Leigh, 

Quotation  III.  "  The  large  boulder  of  East  Leigh,  weighing 
about  sixty  tons,  regarded  as  an  ice-transported  mass,  is  one 
of  a  numerous  group  all  of  a  kind  of  quartzite  or  other  hard 
siliceous  rock,  a  mass  of  which  appears  to  lie  in  situ  a  short 
distance  to  the  north-west  of  the  example  just  cited.  This 
statement,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  numerous  boulders  of 
this  neighbourhood  are  all  of  the  same  rock,  goes  a  long  way 
to  destroy  the  idea  of  their  transportation  by  ice."  (pp.  4-5.) 

For  my  account  of  the  Boulders  of  East  Leigh  see  the 
Trans,  Devon.  Assoc,  (ix.  178-18»^)  or  Rep,  Brit,  Assoc,  (1877, 
pp.  85-89),  where  it  is  stated  that  they  occupy  a  zone  about 
•75  mile  long  and  '5  mile  broad.  I  cannot  accept  the  Author's 
opinion  that  these  unquestionably  travelled  blocks  were  not 
transported  by  ice ;  that  is,  his  opinion,  by  implication,  that 
they  were  transported  by  the  action  of  water  alone.  So  far 
as  I  am  aware,  the  greatest  recorded  weight  moved  by  waves 
is  that  of  a  block  in  the  Hebrides  wefighing  by  estimation 
42  tons,  which  Mrs.  Somerville  states  was  moved  several 
feet.  {Phys.  Oeog,  3  ed.  1851,  i.  338.)  I  must  be  content  to  wait 
for  evidence  that  waves  can  transport  a  block  weighing 
60  tons  a  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  finally 
leave  it  angular  or  at  most  subangular. 

The  Saunton  Granite  Boulder. 

Quotation  IV.  "  Perhaps  the  only  boulder  in  Devonshire 
as  yet  known,  which  has  a  good  claim  to  be  regarded  as  an 
ice- transported  mass,  is  that  of  Barnstaple  Bay. 

"This  boulder,  according  to  Mr.  Pengelly,  is  a  mass  of 
reddish  granite,  estimated  to  weigh  about  twelve  tons,  the 
source  of  which  is  uncertain.  The  nearest  granite  of  a 
similar  kind  is  that  of  Dartmoor  or  Landy"  [misprint  for 
**Lundy"]  island,  and,  if  belonging  to  either  of  these  two 
localities  is  not  beyond  the  transporting  power  of  great 
waves,  or  a  large  flood  water."  (p.  5.) 
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The  reader  will  find,  I  believe,  all  my  statements  respecting 
The  Granite  Boulder  on  the  Shore  of  Barnstaple  Bay — some- 
times called  the  Saunton  Boulder — in  the  Trans,  Devon,  Assoc. 
(ii.  50,  vi.  211-222,  661-2)  and  Rep,  Brit  Assoc,  1873.  (pp. 
193-4)  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  Author's  statement  that  "This 
boulder,  according  to  Mr.  Pengelly,  is  a  mass  of  reddish 
granite,  estimated  to  weigh  about  twelve  tons  "  gives  me  credit 
beyond  my  due.  "  Eeddish  "  fairly  describes  the  colour  of  the 
Boulder,  but  I  cannot  find  the  word  in  any  of  my  descriptions 
of  it ;  and  my  statement  respecting  its  mass  was  "  its  weight 
cannot  be  less,  and  is  probably  much  more,  than  ten  tons." 
{Trans.  Devon,  Assoc,  ii.  50.) 

When  the  Author  says  "The  nearest  granite  of  a  similar 
kind  is  that  of  Dartmoor  or  Lundy  island,"  he  no  doubt 
alludes  to  similarity  of  colour.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  analyses,  chemical  or  optical,  have 
yet  been  attempted  with  a  view  to  determine  the  source  of 
this  famous  boulder. 

Mr.  Freeman,  of  the  well-known  granite  works  at  Penryn, 
informed  me  in  1873,  in  reply  to  my  inquiries  on  the  question 
of  the  derivation  of  this  block,  that  there  was  a  red  granite 
at  Trowlsworthy  Tor  on  Dartmoor ;  and  added  "  Some  of  the 
surface  rocks  at  Trowlsworthy  are  very  large,  and  possibly 
may  be  sufBciently  so  to  make  the  dimensions  you  have 
named.  .  .  .  This  is  the  only  place  we  know  of  in  either 
county"  [Cornwall  or  Devonshire]  "whence  red  granite  can 
be  procured  in  any  size.  Some  other  Tors  have  red  granite, 
but  it  is  much  smaller  and  the  Tors  even  more  disordered 
than  Trowlsworthy."  {Trans.  Devon.  Assoc,  vi.  214.) 

With  regard  to  Lundy,  Mr.  T.  M.  Hall,  F.G.s.,  who  has 
carefully  studied  the  geology  of  the  Island,  writing  me  in 
1874,  said  "  The  main  body  of  rock  on  Lundy  differs  in  every 
respect  from  that  which  forms  the  Saunton  boulder,  but  I  have 
seen  some  altered  granite,  adjoining  one  of  the  numerous 
dykes  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Island,  which  very  nearly 
approximates  it  in  colour  and  texture  .  .  .  but  as  far  as  I 
know  there  is  no  vein  capable  of  producing  a  block  of  such 
magnitude."  {Ihid,  p.  661.) 

That  the  block,  starting  from  Trowlsworthy  Tor,  within 
the  basin  of  the  Plym,  was  able  to  extricate  itself  from  the 
force  of  gravity,  and,  instead  of  travelling  to  Plymouth 
Sound — a  distance  of  no  more  than  about  8  tniles  as  the 
crow  flies — ascended  to,  and  crossed,  the  water  shed,  entered 
the  basin  of  the  Taw  or  Torridge,  and,  after  a  journey  of  at 
least  45  miles  as  the  crow  flies,  finally  found  a  resting  place 
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on  the  shore  of  Barnstaple  Bay,  seems  to  me  a  most  wild 
hypothesis,  to  say  nothing  of  the  further  diflBculty  of  sup- 
posing that  any  Devonshire  flood  would  be  capable  of  trans- 
porting it. 

Trowlsworthy  Tor,  as  I  learn  through  the  kindness  of 
the  Director-General  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  rises  to  the 
height  of  1,141  feet  above  mean  sea  level,  so  that  even  if  the 
entire  distance  from  the  top  of  the  Tor  to  the  spot  the  block 
now  occupies  had  been  one  continuous  plane,  without  any 
deviation  of  direction,  the  fall  would  have  been  but  1,141 
feet  in  45  miles — a  gradient  of  no  more  than  1  in  208,  or 
barely  one  quarter  of  a  degree ;  in  fact  it  would,  to  the  eye, 
have  been  a  dead  level. 

The  late  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  in  his  graphic  and 
interesting  "Account  of  the  Great  Floods  of  August  1829, 
in  the  Province  of  Moray,  and  adjoining  Districts  "  (ed.  1830, 
pp.  319-320),  mentions  the  following  case  of  rock-transpor- 
tation in  proof  of  the  great  power  of  the  floods : — "  One  of 
these  "  [wooden  bridges]  ..."  rested  on  a  huge  mass  of  the 
basaltic  rock,  which  I  measured,  8  feet  long,  5  feet  wide, 
and  4  feet  deep — dimensions  that  would  make  it  weigh 
something  between  seven  and  eight  tons.  Yet  this  ponderous 
and  angular  body  was  removed  by  the  flood  full  300  yards 
down  the  stream!  The  inclination  of  the  channel  of  the 
burn  is  considerable;  but  it  had  not  been  rolled.  .  .  .  The 
last  exploit  performed  by  this  errant  mass,  was  a  leap  over  a 
cascade,  of  some  30  feet  of  fall." 

That,  so  far  as  human  experience  went,  these  were  floods 
of  unprecedented  violence,  at  least  in  Scotland,  was  clearly 
the  opinion  of  the  author  just  quoted ;  and  this  is,  at  least 
to  a  large  degree,  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  a  bridge  had 
been  built  upon  the  mass  of  basalt  mentioned  in  the  quota- 
tion. The  fact,  however,  that  this  mass,  estimated  at  no 
more  than  "  between  seven  and  eight  tons,"  had  been  trans- 
ported no  farther  than  "  300  yards  down  the  stream,"  where 
"  the  inclination  of  the  channel  is  considerable,"  deprives  me 
of  the  power  of  believing  that  a  mass  at  least  ten  tons,  and 
possibly  fully  double  that  weight,  could  have  been  trans- 
ported by  a  Devonshire  land-flood  a  distance  of  45  miles,  or 
even  of  one  mile,  along  a  declivity  having  a  mean  inclination 
of  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  degree. 

Nor  does  the  supposition  that  the  boulder  travelled  from 
Lundy  appear  more  hopeful.  "We  have  seen  that,  so  far  as  is 
known,  the  Islet  could  not  have  furnished  so  large  a  block  of 
red  granite;    and  it  may  be  added  that  it  is  apparently 
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impossible  that  so  small  a  spot  could  have  supplied  an  ice 
buoy  large  enough  to  float  it  across  the  20  miles  separating 
the  Island  from  Saunton  Strand.  We  have,  as  I  have  pointed 
out  in  the  Papers  already  referred  to,  conclusive  evidence 
that  when  the  block  made  its  journey,  the  land  was  not  at  a 
higher  level  than  at  presentj  while  it  may  have  been  at  a 
much  lower  one — in  other  words,  that  the  sea  could  not  have 
been  shallower,  but  may  have  been  much  deeper,  than  it  is 
now;  and  the  map  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  shows  that 
between  Lundy  and  the  mainland  there  is  at  present  a  depth 
of  water  from  20  to  30  fathoms — a  depth  far  too  great  for 
any  wave  to  transport  a  block  of  granite  weighing  10  tons,  or 
probably  even  10  pounds. 

Though  feeling  confident  that  neither  Dartmoor  nor  Lundy 
furnished  the  Boulder  now  under  consideration,  the  following 
fact  makes  me  hesitate  about  saying  that  it  must  have  come 
from  any  very  great  distance: — As  long  ago  as  1815,  Mr. 
Leonard  Horner  described  a  mass  of  granite  in  situ  at 
Hestercombe,  about  2*5  miles  almost  due  north  from  Taunton 
in  Somersetshire.  "It  is,"  he  said,  "small  grained,  and 
consists  of  dull  flesh-coloured  felspar,  with  green  mica,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  quartz."  He  was  of  opinion  that  it 
occupied  a  very  limited  extent,  and,  though  declining  to 
speak  with  confidence,  suspected  it  to  be  merely  a  vein. 
{Trans.  GeoL  Soc.  iii.  348-9.)  This  mass  has  been  apparently 
overlooked  by  all  who  have  attempted  a  solution  of  the 
problem  before  us;  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  it 
is  desirable  to  have  trustworthy  analyses  of  the  Hestercombe 
granite  and  of  the  Boulder,  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
dimensions  of  the  mass  in  situ  are  sufficient  to  have  yielded 
a  block  so  large  as  that  now  under  notice,  and  to  become  so 
far  acquainted  with  the  physical  geography  of  the  inter- 
vening country  as  to  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  on  the 
probability  of  such  a  block  having  been  transported  in  that 
direction  and  over  a  distance  of  50  miles.  Hestercombe 
is  within  the  basin  of  a  feeder  of  the  river  Tone,  itself  a 
feeder  of  the  Parret.  With  even  an  approach  to  the  present 
surface  configuration,  the  block,  if  travelling  by  the  unaided 
action  of  water,  would  certainly  enter  the  sea  at  the  mouth 
of  the  latter  river,  upwards  of  50  miles  east  of  Saunton. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  say  with  certainty  that  the 
Boulder  had  reached  the  spot  it  now  occupies  before  even 
the  lowest  portion  of  the  famous  Raised  Beach  of  Barnstaple 
Bay  was  deposited,  inasmuch  as  the  Beach  was  actually 
reared  on  it  as  a  foundation. 

2  I  2 
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The  Scratched  Stones  of  Drtdd  and  Englehoume. 

Qv^tation  V.  "  In  none  of  the  instances  of  large  boulders 
has  Mr.  Pengelly  noted  any  trace  of  glacial  groovings  or 
striae  such  as  he  can  regard  with  certainty ;  only  one 
instance  occurs,  and  this  he  inclines  to  think  due  to  the 
plough.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of  small  blocks  from 
Englebourne,  in  the  parish  of  Harberton,  near  Totnes,  which 
are  composed  of  a  variety  of  trap,  and  covered  with  some- 
thing very  like  true  glacial  striae.  Of  eight  specimens 
inspected  by  Mr.  Pengelly,  six  of  them  were  found  to  be 
striated,  and  out  of  the  six,  five  had  a  cross  system  of 
striae.  Eegarding  the  cause  which  produced  the  striae  on 
these  stones  I  can  hardly  venture  a  remark,  further  than 
they  may  also  be  due  to  the  plough  or  other  implement 
passing  over  them.  I  can  hardly  conceive  them  to  be  true 
glaciated  stones,  for  the  district  has  furnished  none  of  the 
other  collateral  proofs  of  the  presence  of  ice."  (p.  5.) 

When  the  author  says,  "Only  one  instance  occurs"  [of 
groovings  or  striae  on  a  large  boulder]  "and  this  he"  [Mr. 
Pengelly]  "inclines  to  think  due  to  the  plough,"  he  alludes 
to  my  description  of  "The  Trap  Boulders  of  Druid,"  near 
Ashburton  (for  which  see  Trans.  Devon,  Assoc,  ix.  177),  but 
he  has  neither  exactly  copied  my  words  nor  caught  my 
meaning.  My  statement  was,  "  Were  it  not  that  they  "  [the 
grooves]  "  occur  on  what  was  apparently  the  lower  surface  of 
the  mass,  they  might  rather,  perhaps,  be  ascribed  to  the 
plough."  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  as  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that  the  grooved  surface  was  the  lower 
surface  of  the  mass,  I  did  not,  and  could  not,  think  the 
grooves  were  due  to  the  plough. 

The  author's  abstract  of  my  account  of  "The  Scratched 
Stones  of  Englebourne"  (See  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.  viL  158— 
161)  is  quite  correct  so  far  as  it  goes.  While  it  is  true  that 
of  the  six  striated  stones  "  five  had  a  cross  system  of  striae,** 
it  should  have  been  added  that  the  striae  composing  each  of 
the  two  systems  were  in  parallel  lines — the  paraUelism,  it 
need  not  be  said,  is  a  matter  of  some  importance.  That  a 
stone  striated  glacially  contains  a  second  system  of  such 
lines  is  what  a  geologist  is  prepared  to  find  occasionally. 
"  As  water,"  says  Sir  C.  LyeU,  "  is  always  flowing  under  some 
parts  of  a  glacier,  and  much  melting  and  regelation  are  going 
on  in  different  places,  stones  are  liable  to  change  their 
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position,  in  which  case  a  second  set  of  striae  and  furrows 
may  be  imprinted  in  a  new  direction,  or  another  side  of  the 
stone  becomes,  in  its  turn,  flattened,  striated,  and  polished." 
{mem.  of  Geol  6th  ed.  1865,  p.  139.) 

The  "  Head  "  and  the  Betula  nana  Beds  of  the  Bovey  Basin, 

Quotation  VI.  "  The  Head  is  regarded  by  some  geologists 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  boulder-clay  and  other  glacial 
deposits  in  point  of  age,  and  also,  like  these,  to  have  been 
formed  under  severe  climatic  conditions. 

"  Of  the  severity  of  the  conditions  there  is  no  proof  what- 
ever, further  than  what  is  inferred  from  the  angularity  of  the 
stones,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  broken  up  by  intense 
cold ;  but  much  of  their  angularity  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  untravelled,  or  to  the  natural  fracture  of  the 
rock  itself.  There  is  likewise  a  complete  absence  of  glacial 
striae  on  the  stones — at  least  none  have  yet  been  found. 

". .  .  .  The  occurrence  of  the  Betula  nana  in  beds,  associated 
with  the  Head  of  Devonshire,  has  frequently  been  cited  as 
a  strong  proof  of  its  glacial  origin.  There  is,  however, 
nothing  in  the  former  presence  of  this  vegetable  form  in 
Devon  to  indicate  very  possibly  any  more  severe  climatic 
conditions  than  what  now  obtains  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land where  the  Betula  nana  flourishes  in  abundance."  (p.  6.) 

I  have  elsewhere  remarked  that  "  In  the  Bovey  Basin  and 
the  adjoining  districts,  quarrymen,  as  well  as  diggers  of  Clay 
and  of  Lignite,  are  wont  to  apply  the  term  'Head'  to  the 
entire  accumulation  overlying  the  material  of  which  they  are 
in  search.  It  must  not  be  understood  as  denoting  any  definite 
composition,  or  mode  of  accumulation,  or  geological  period. 
.  .  .  The  term  'Head'  was,  I  believe,  first  introduced  into 
geological  literature  by  the  late  Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche 
(See  Beport  on  Geology  of  Cornwall,  &c.  p.  257,  et  seq. 
Also  Trans,  Bev.  Assoc,  xv.  372),  and  its  introduction  is  to 
be  regretted,  for,  as  the  author  observes,  the  term  "is  not 
only  applied  to  deposits  which  may  have  been  produced  and 
brought  together  by  very  different  causes,  but  to  deposits 
and  accumulations  which  may  be  of  very  different  ages." 
(p.  5.) 

The  so-called  "  Head  "  with  which  I  am  most  familiar  and 
of  which  I  have  written  is,  according  to  the  excavators,  the 
entire  accumulation  overlying  unconformably  the  Ligniti- 
ferous  beds  of  the  Bovey  Basin. 
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This  accumulatioa,  regarded  geologically  however,  is  obvi- 
ously divisible  into  two — a  Lower  and  an  Upper. 

The  Lower  is  a  mass  of  sandy  clay  from  3  to  15  or  more 
feet  thick,  having  a  large  admixture  of  stones,  most  of  them 
angular  or  subangular,  while  a  few  are  well  rounded.  This, 
and  this  only,  is  the  Bovey  "  Head  "  of  the  geologist,  and  it 
extends  continuously  over  the  entire  Basin. 

The  second  or  Upper  portion  consists  of  distinct  beds  of 
Clay,  Sand,  and  Clay  mixed  with  Sand,  without  stones  of 
any  kind,  and  contains  numerous  Leaves,  Seeds,  and  Catkins 
of  Betula  Tiana — ^the  Dwarf  Birch — and  is  sometimes  fully 
ten  feet  thick.  These  beds  form  no  part  of  the  *'  Head  "  of 
the  geologist,  but  are  clearly  more  modern ;  and  the  two  were 
not  improbably  separated  by  an  interval  of  time  i^irepre- 
sented  by  any  existing  deposit  in  the  Basin.  The  Betula 
nana  beds  are  found  only  in  detached  parts  of  the  Basin,  but, 
as  there  is  believed  to  be  undoubted  evidence  of  ancient 
"  stream  works "  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  Basin  area, 
it  would  be  rash  to  come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  whether  the 
parts  now  detached  were  or  were  not  primarily  connected. 

When  the  author  of  the  Paper  now  under  notice  said 
(Quot.  VL)  "The  Head  is  regarded  by  some  geologists  as 
the  equivalent  of  the  boulder-clay  and  other  glacial  deposits 
in  point  of  age,  and  also,  like  these,  to  have  been  formed 
under  severe  climatic  conditions,"  it  would  have  been  well 
if  he  had  stated  in  what  locality  or  localities  the  "  Head  "  he 
spoke  of  existed,  by  whom  it  was  so  regarded,  and  to  have 
given  chapter  and  verse. 

It  is  clear,  of  course,  that  no  one  who  regards  the  "  Head  " 
of  any  given  locality  "  as  the  equivalent  of  the  boulder-clay 
and  other  glacial  deposits  in  point  of  age^^  is  bound  also 
to  hold  the  said  "  Head,'*  "  like  these  "  [glacial  deposits]  "  to 
have  been  formed  under  severe  climatic  conditions!*  Speaking 
for  myself;  when  writing  of  the  "Head"  of  the  Bovey  Basin, 
no  longer  ago  than  1883,  I  said,  "It  is  very  difficult  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  of  Glacial  age.  Whether  it  is  of 
Glacial  origin  is  a  distinct  question,  and  probably  a  more 
difficult  one."  {Trans,  Devon.  Assoc,  xv.  373.)  The  argument 
is  as  follows  : — All  the  Betula  nana  beds  overlie  the  "Head" 
in  the  Bovey  Basin.  The  "Head"  is  therefore  of  higher 
antiquity  than  these  beds;  and  the  strong  dissimilarity  of 
the  two  deposits  indicates  very  dissimilar  conditions,  and 
renders  it  probable  that  they  were  separated  by  a  considerable 
chronological  interval;   and  this  finds  support  in  the  fact 
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that  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  "  Head "  underwent 
a  large  amount  of  denudation  during  such  an  interval.  The 
Betula  nana,  though  an  existing  plant  in  Scotland,  grows 
nowhere  else  in  Britain — not  even  in  the  Welsh  or  Cumbrian 
mountains.  It  is,  in  short,  a  strictly  Arctic  and  Alpine  plant. 
It  is  not  contended  that  the  Bovey  beds  containing  it  are 
of  Glacial  age ;  but,  to  quote  the  late  Professor  Heer,  it  '*  is 
conclusive  for  a  diluvial  climate,  that  is,  a  colder  climate 
than  Devonshire  has  at  the  present  day."  (Phil.  Trans,  clii 
1044.)  Though  it  may  not,  and  probably  does  not,  take  us 
back  to  the  Glacial  age  at  Bovey,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  marches  backward  to  at  least  an  early  Post-glacial  era. 
The  "Head"  is  older  still  undoubtedly,  and  so  much  older 
apparently  that,  as  I  have  said  before, "  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  of  Glacial  age." 

When  the  author  says  that "  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
the  Betula  nana  flourishes  in  abundance"  (Quot.  VI.)  he 
apparently  magnifies  the  part  it  plays  in  the  Flora  of  his 
native  country ;  for,  instead  of  flourishing  everywhere  in  the 
Highlands,  it  is  not  found  near  the  sea-coast,  it  is  not  found  at 
low  levels,  and  it  is  not  found  everywhere  in  the  mountains. 
My  old  friend,  the  late  Professor  Dickie,  a.m.,  m.d.,  of 
Aberdeen  University,  says,  in  his  Botanist's  Guide  to  the  Con/nties 
of  Aberdeen,  Banff, and  ICincardine,ita  range  in  Scotland  is  from 
55°  to  58°  K  lat.,  from  1,600  to  2,100  feet  above  the  sea,  it 
grows  on  Alpine  heaths,  is  confined  to  the  inland  and  higher 
portions  of  the  district,  is  rather  local,  yet  very  abundant 
where  it  grows.  Again,  in  a  list  of  the  "  rarer  Alpine  plants  " 
found  on  the  west  side  ofLochnagar,  furnished  by  Mr.  John 
Eoy,  of  Aberdeen,  whose  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject 
and  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  region  are  said  to 
assure  its  accuracy,  Betula  nana  is  stated  to  occur  at  a  height 
of  2,200  feet  According  to  the  same  botanist,  it  is  to  be 
found  on  Little  Craigendal — also  in  the  S.W.  of  Aberdeen- 
shire— 1,800  feet  high.  (See  Brit.  Assoc.  Descriptive  Programme 
of  Excursions,  1885,  p.  59.)  Messrs.  J.  Eamsay  and  J.  Stirton, 
M.D.,  F.L.S.,  in  their  Notes  on  the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  West 
Scotland,  1876,  give  it  but  one  locality — Bertram,  near  Carn- 
wath,  in  Lanark — and  they  state  that  it  is  rare.  (p.  72.) 
Finally,  the  late  Professor  E.  Forbes,  in  his  memoir  On  the 
Connexion  between  tlie  Distribution  of  the  existing  Fauna  and 
Flora  of  the  British  Isles,  and  the  Geological  Changes  which 
have  affected  their  area,  especially  during  the  Epoch  of  the 
Northern  Drift,  says  :  "  The  summits  of  our  British  Alps  have 
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always  yielded  to  the  botanist  a  rich  harvest  of  plants  which 
he  could  not  meet  with  elsewhere  among  these  islands.  The 
species  of  these  mountain  plants  are  most  numerous  on  the 
Scotch  mountains, — comparatively  few  on  more  southern 
ridges,  such  as  those  of  Cumberiand  and  Wales.  But  the 
species  found  on  the  latter  are  all,  with  a  single  exception 
(Lloydia  serotina),  inhabitants  also  of  the  highlands  of  Scot- 
land ;  whilst  the  Alpine  plants  of  the  Scotch  mountains  are 
all  in  like  manner  identical  with  the  plants  of  more  northern 
ranges,  as  the  Scandinavian  Alps,  where,  however,  there  are 
species  associated  with  them  which  have  not  appeared  in  our 
country.  .  .  . 

"  A  rich  assemblage  of  these  northern  forms  are  distributed 
over  the  Scottish  Alps,  but  do  not  reach  the  English  moun- 
tains." [The  author  then  gives  a  list  of  the  species  of  plants 
forming  the  said  "assemblage,"  and  containing  upwards  of 
twenty  species,  including  Betula  nana.]  Memoirs  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  i.  340,  1846.) 

II.  Devonshire  Anthropology  :  Stock's  Popular  County 
Histories  on,     1886. 

The  reader  is  of  course  aware  that  Mr.  Elliot  Stock  has 
announced  the  publication  of  a  series  of  Popular  County 
Histories,  of  which  two — Norfolk  (1885)  and  Devonshire 
(1886)  have  appeared.  I  have  read  both  with  great  interest, 
and  in  the  latter  have  marked  sundry  noteworthy  passages, 
three  of  which,  connected  with  the  Caverns  of  our  county, 
are  noted  in  my  usual  form  in  the  following  pages. 

Devonshire  Falceolithic  Men. 

Quotation  I.  **  That  the  men  of  Palaeolithic  times  inhabited, 
or  at  least  visited,  the  whole  county  of  Devon,  is  proved  by  the 
manner  in  which  their  traces  have  been  found  on  every  hand. 
The  caves  at  Brixham  and  Torquay ;  the  submerged  forests 
in  Barnstaple  Bay,  and  at  other  points  of  the  Devon  coast ; 
the  beds  of  the  rivers  ;  the  depths  of  the  peat  bogs ;  the  wild 
wastes ;  the  cliffs,  as  at  Croyde  and  Bovisand ;  the  low-lying 
gravels  of  the  Axe  Valley — these  teem  with  the  flint-chips, 
arrow-heads,  axes,  and  scrapers  of  the  earliest  Devonians  who 
have  left  a  trace  behind.*'  (pp.  1-2.) 

If  I  have  correctly  caught  the  meaning  of  Quotation  I.  it 
is,  (1)  That  the  Caves  of  Kent's  Hole,  Torquay,  and  Windmill 
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Hill  at  Brixham,  the  Submerged  Forests  on  the  coasts  of  Devon, 
and  the  other  deposits  named  by  the  Author  are  so  far  coeval 
that  they  all  belong  to  the  Palaeolithic  Age  of  the  Anthropologist. 

(2)  That  the  proof  of  their  so  belonging  is  the  fact  that 
they  have  all  yielded  unpolished  flint  implements. 

(3)  That  all  unpolished  flint  implements  found  in  Devon- 
shire, at  least,  are  Palaeolithic,  It  must  be  needless  to  add 
that  this  is  the  basis  of  the  entire  structure. 

The  Palaeolithic  flint  implements  were  all  unpolished,  no 
doubt;  but  those  of  us  who  remember  gun-flints  and  flint 
strike-lights  have  no  occasion  to  be  cautioned  against 
believing  that  all  unpolished  flint  implements  were  necessarily 
Palaeolithic.  I  remarked  in  1877,  and  venture  now  to  repeat, 
that  "It  must  not  be  supposed  that  when  the  Neolithic 
Period  began,  the  Palaeolithic  tools  were  dropped  at  once  and 
for  ever.  For  rough-and-ready  purposes  a  man  would  chip  a 
flint  into  shape,  and  perform  with  it  such  work  as  it  was 
capable  of  doing,  without  taking  the  trouble  ^to  polish  the 
tool,  although  he  did  live  in  the  Neolithic  Age ;  and  the  same 
thing  would  probably  be  done  in  the  Bronze  Age."  {Lecture 
at  Glasgow,  24  Jan.  1877,  p.  24.)  In  the  absence  of  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  it  can  only  be  said  that  unpolished  flint 
implements  may  be  of  Palaeolithic  or  of  any  more  recent  age. 
They  can  only  be  safely  called  Palaeolithic  when  found  with 
relics  of  extinct  mammals,  or  in  deposits  known  to  contain 
such  relics;  but  when  not  so  found  judgment  should  be 
suspended  as  to  their  chronology,  unless,  indeed,  they  were 
met  with  inosculating  with  remains  of  Sheep  or  Goat  or 
mammals  strictly  their  contemporaries,  when  they  may 
safely  be  named  Neolithic.  I  wrote  in  1880,  and  see  no 
reason  for  declining  to  do  so  again,  that  "  Everyone  having 
the  slightest  scientific  acquaintance  with  the  local  geology 
knows  perfectly  that  the"  [Submerged]  "Forests  are  very 
much  more  recent  than  the  Cave-earth  of  either  Kent's  Hole 
or  Brixham  Cavern."  (Trans,  Devon.  Assoc,  xii.  648.) 

Were  there  Neolithic  Tools  in  Kent's  Cavern? 

Quotation  II.  "  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  investi- 
gations in  Kent*s  Cavern  have  yielded  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  man  in  Devon  from  the  Palaeolithic,  in  the 
Neolithic,  the  Bronze,  and  the  Iron  Ages."  (p.  2^ 

With  regard  to  Kent's  Cavern  having  yielded  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  man  in  Devon  in  the  Neolithic  age,  I  can 
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only  say  that  when  speaking  in  January,  1877,  of  the  Ovine 
bed,  that  is  the  most  recent  bed  found  in  the  Cavern,  I  said, 
"In  the  Ovine  bed  relics  of  the  Iron  and  Bronze  periods 
were  certainly  found,  and  .  .  .  this  deposit  has  possibly,  but 
not  certainly,  yielded  traces  of  the  Neolithic  Period.  The 
doubt  intended  to  be  expressed  .  .  .  springs  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  Committee  now  conducting  the  researches  in  the 
Cavern  for  the  British  Association  have  found  no  such  traces, 
so  that  it  seems  probable  that  the  Neolithic  Period  is  entirely 
unrepresented  in  Kent's  Hole.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Rev. 
J.  Mac  Enery,  who,  as  you  know,  explored  the  Cavern  fifty 
years  ago,  appears  to  have  found  one  polished  stone  tool 
in  the  Black  Mould  [  =  Ovine  bed];  but  even  this  specimen 
would  scarcely  be  conclusive,  as  such  tools  may  have  been 
used  for  sacred  or  symbolical  purposes  long  after  the  Neolithic 
Period  had  ceased."  {Second  Glasgow  Lecture,  p.  23.) 

In  August  of  the  same  year  I  wrote  the  following  words : — 
"  Kent's  Cavern  .  .  .  seems  to  have  never  been  closed,  never 
unvisited  by  Man  from  the  earliest  Palaeolithic  times  to  our 
own,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Neolithic  era,  of 
which  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  yielded  any  certain  evidence." 
{Address  to  GeoL  Sect.,  Rep.  Brit  Assoc.  1877,  Trans. 
Sects,  p.  64.) 

The  exploration  of  the  Cavern  was  continued  daily  from 
the  date  just  mentioned  to  June  1880,  but  nothing  was  ever 
met  with  requiriug  the  slightest  modification  of  the  para- 
graphs just  quoted.  It  is  still  the  fact  that  Kent's  Cavern 
cannot  be  said  to  have  yielded  any  certain  evidence  of  the 
Neolithic  era. 

The  earliest  Devonshire  Hyaena. 

Quotation  III.  "  The  latest  expression  of  opinion  by  Mr. 
Pengelly  ...  is  the  probability  of  the  inference  that  the 
hyaena  did  not  reach  the  south  of  England  until  its  last 
continental  period,  and  that  the  men  who  made  the  Palaeo- 
lithic nodule-tools  found  in  the  oldest  known  deposit  in 
Kent's  Cavern  arrived  here  during  the  previous  great  sub- 
mergence, or,  what  is  more  probable,  unless  they  were 
navigators,  during  the  first  continental  period."  (p.  292.) 

The  author,  when  speaking  of  "the  latest  expression  of 
opinion  by"  me,  alludes  of  course  to  a  Paper  I  printed 
in  1884  {Trans.  Devon.  Assoc,  xvi.  480-8),  and  understands 
my  statements  in  a  more  positive  sense  than  was  intended. 
My   object   was   to  suggest  a  hypothetical  explanation   of 
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the  facts  that  while  remains  of  Hyaena  had  been  found 
in  the  pre-glacial  Forest  bed  of  SufiFolk,  no  trace  of  that 
animal  had  been  detected  in  the  Breccia,  i.e.  the  oldest  known 
deposit,  in  Kent's  Cavern,  or  in  the  contemporary  "Fourth 
Bed  "  of  Windmill-Hill  Cavern  at  Brixham,  both  of  which  I 
believe  to  be  of  Glacial  or  Pre-glacial  Age.  I  directed 
attention  to  "Sir  C.  Lyell's  *Map  of  the  British  Isles  and 
part  of  the  North-west  of  Europe,  showing  the  great  amount 
of  supposed  submergence  of  Land  beneath  the  Sea  during 
part  of  the  Glacial  Period,'  in  which  the  whole  of  the  South 
of  England,  from  a  line  drawn  due  west  from  the  North 
Foreland,  is  represented  as  one  unbroken  island."  (p.  486.) 
I  said  also,  "  If  ...  it  be  assumed  that  the  Hyaena,  travelling 
from  what  is  now  the  mainland  of  Europe,  arrived  in  East 
Anglia  so  late  in  the  first  continental  period  that  the 
subsidence  which  finally  reduced  Britain  to  an  archipelago 
had  begun ;  that  the  South  of  England,  including  Devonshire, 
had  become  insular  before  his  arrival ;  and  that  the  Breccia 
was  lodged  in  Kent's  Cavern  either  before  or  during  the 
insulation,  all  the  facts  of  the  Forest  bed  at  present  known 
to  me,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Cavern,  will  be  satisfied." 
(p.  485.)  I  added,  "  It  is  not  my  intention  to  express  any 
opinion  for  or  against  the  correctness  of  the  hypothesis 
represented  by  the  map  just  mentioned ;  nor  am  I  prepared 
to  say  more  of  the  assumptions  just  sketched  than  that  they 
are  not  inconsistent  with  any  fact  known  to  me ;  that  in  the 
question  of  the  insularity  of  the  South  of  England  they  are 
in  perfect  harmony  with  Sir  C.  Lyell's  well  known  Map; 
and  that  if,  instead  of  assumptions  they  were  established  facts, 
it  would  .  .  .  enable  me  to  re-express  my  belief — 

"1st.  That  the  Hyaena  did  not  reach  Devonshire  until 
its  last  continental  period. 

"  2nd.  That  the  Men  who  made  the  Palaeolithic  nodule- 
tools  found  in  the  oldest  known  deposit  in  Kent's  Cavern, 
arrived  during  the  previous  great  submergence,  or,  what  is 
more  probable — indeed,  what  alone  seems  possible  unless 
they  were  navigators — during  the  first  continental  period. .  .  . 

"  3d.  If,  however,  the  foregoing  assumptions  be  untenable 
— and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  they  are  not;  if,  in  fine,  the 
Hyaena  were  a  member  of  the  Devonshire  fauna  during  the 
era  of  the  Kent's  Cavern  Breccia  and  the  '  Fourth  Bed '  of 
Windmill-Hill  Cavern,  Brixham,  I  cannot  but  confess  my 
utter  inability  to  account  for  the  entire  absence  of  any  trace 
of  his  presence  or  existence  in  the  deposits  just  mentioned, 
...  (pp.  486-7.) 
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Chudleigh  Cavern-fauna, 

Qaotation  IV.  *'  Not  far  from  Chudleigh  is  a  bold  crag  of 
limestone,  called  Chudleigh  Eock,  in  which  are  a  couple  of 
caverns.  One  of  these  is  associated  with  the  folk-lore  of  the 
district  as  the  Pixies'  Hole,  and  with  science  by  having 
yielded  remains  of  the  (locally)  extinct  cave  mammalia." 
(p.  317.) 

There  can  presumably  be  no  doubt  that  at  least  the 
ordinary  unscientific  reader  would  conclude  from  Quotation 
IV.  that  the  Mammals  represented  by  the  remains  found  in 
the  Pixies'  Hole  were  of  species  extinct  in  Britain,  but  still 
in  existence  in  some  other  parts  of  the  world;  and  would 
not  improbably  be  led  to  suspect  that  none  of  the  Devonshire 
Caverns  had  yielded  species  no  longer  in  existence  anywhere 
on  the  globe. 

In  1873  I  printed  a  Paper  on  "The  Ossiferous  Caverns 
and  Fissures  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Chudleigh,  Devon- 
shire" {Trans,  Devon,  Assoc,  vi.  46-60),  in  which  were  brought 
together  all,  so  far  as  could  be  found,  that  had  been  written 
on  the  subject.  The  following  extract  from  the  summary 
concluding  the  Paper  will  show  all  the  genera  of  Mammals 
which  had  been  found,  or  had  been  said  to  have  been  found, 
in  the  said  Caverns  and  Fissures — the  Pixies'  Hole  being  the 
chief: — "Kemains  of  Khinoceros,  Ox,  Hyaena,  Deer,  Elephant, 
and  Hippopotamus  are  said  by  various  persons  to  have  been 
found  in  the  Chudleigh  Caves  and  fissures.  The  tooth  figured 
by  Mr.  Swete  is  good  evidence  for  the  Ehinoceros ;  and  the 
Eed  Deer  and  Bear  mentioned  by  Mr.  Mac  Enery  may  probably 
be  accepted  with  safety.  He  also  mentions  the  Ox,  but  the 
note  of  interrogation  placed  after  the  word  shows  that  he 
was  not  satisfied  on  the  question;  and  he  distinctly  states 
that  he  had  been  utterly  unable  to  detect  any  trace  of  the 
presence  of  the  Hysena.  The  only  evidence  of  the  occurrence 
of  the  latter  animal,  as  well  as  of  the  Elephant  and  Hippo- 
potamus, is  the  statement  of  an  anonymous  writer  in  the 
Monthly  Magazine,  When  it  is  remembered,  however,  that  the 
three  animals  in  question  were,  in  this  country,  contemporaries 
of  the  Khinoceros,  it  is  obviously  quite  possible  that  they,  as 
well  as  he,  may  have  been  met  with  at  Chudleigh.  Never- 
theless, good  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  the  Hippopotamus 
should  be  produced  before  he  is  placed  among  the  Devonshire 
Cave  mammals."  (pp.  59-60.) 

Since  the  date  of  the  Paper  just  quoted,  no  discoveries. 
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indeed  no  researches,  havB  been  made  in  the  Chudleigh  Caves ; 
and  we  are  entitled  to  say  no  more  than  that  relics  of  the 
Ehinoceros,  Bear,  and  Ked  Deer  —  the  first,  no  doubt  Rh. 
ticborhinvs  or  Bh.  leptorhinvSt  and  in  either  case  totally 
extinct ;  the  Bear,  possibly  Ursus  spelceuSy  and,  if  so,  totally 
extinct,  or,  quite  as  likely,  U.ferox  or  U,  arctos,  and,  in  either 
case,  locally  extinct ;  and  the  Ked  Deer  =  Gervus  elaphus,  still  a 
member  of  the  British  fauna,  and  running  wild  on  our  own 
Exmoor.  If,  however,  we  add  the  Elephant  =  Mammoth, 
Hippopotamus,  Hyaena,  and  Ox,  the  entire  list  would  contain 
at  least  three,  and  perhaps  five,  totally  extinct  species. 
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ERRATA  AND  CORRIGENDA. 


Page    76,  line  14,  omit  "not" 

91     „      7,  for  "  hungry  "  read  "  hongry," 
107     „      7,  for  "  pacte  '"^  read  "  parte  " 
107     „    11,  for**cupis"read"ciyus/ 
142     „    24,  after  "  to  "  insert  "  those  of. " 
147     „      8  from  bottom,  for  "  it "  read  "  they." 
147     „      7  from  bottom,  for  "  has "  read  "  have." 
167     „    14,  for  "  occurs  "  read  "  occur.'' 

208     „      7  from  bottom,  for  "  Hollingshed  "  read  "  Hollinshed." 
234  ■    „      6,  for  "  employment "  read  "  enjoyment." 
238     „      3,  for  "  gold  "  read  "  good." 
238     „      4,  for  "  zoure  "  read  "  youre. " 
238     „      6,  for  "  zour  "  read  "  your. " 
238     „    11,  for  "  zour  "  read  "  your." 

323     „    16,  for  «  London  (1749-61) "  read  "  Norwich  (1749-61 )." 
326     „      6,  after  **  817) "  insert  inverted  commas. 
347     „      8  from  bottom,  the  inverted  commas  should  immediately 

follow  "1676." 
374     „      9  from  bottom,  for  "  solot "  read  "  solut. " 
410     „      5  from  bottom,  for  "  ltorea  "  read  "  litorea." 
414     „    17  for  "  1200  to  less  than  300  parts  "  read  "  l-200th  to  less 

than  l-300th  part." 
417,  lines  3  and  4  from  bottom,  for  "  1200th  "  read  "  l-200th." 
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